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METAL  LATHERS  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
ceiling  construction  long  enough,  and  from  their 
high  scaffolds  near  the  ceiling  they  have  come  down 
and  have  their  hats  definitely  in  the  ring  for  the  fire- 
proof partition  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  one-piece  Bar-Z  Stud  makes  it  practical  to  place 
studs  24"  on  centers,  which  doubles  the  speed  and 
reduces  tlie  cost  and  gives  lathers  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  recognize  our  opportunity.  Our  hats  are  in  the 
ring.  Tell  the  man  who  may  not  know,  about  Bar-Z 
Partitions. 

Indorsed  by  more  than  40  Locals. 

MANUFACTURERS 

The  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies 

WHEELING.  W.  VA. 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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Further  Information 


JN  the  last  issue  of  the  jounial,  we  advised  that 
there  would  be  some  copies  of  the  Lathing  and 
Plastering  Codes  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  journal, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  codes  have  been 
returned  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Contracting 
Plasterers'  Association  for  changes,  we  would  be 
unable  to  accurately  print  at  this  time  the  revised 
copies  of  the  Lathing  and  Plastering  Codes.  These 
codes  covering  our  industry  will  be  revised  and 
heard  by  the  National  Recovery  Administrator  on 
Monday,  September  18,  1933,  and  we  perhaps  will 
be  able  to  give  more  definite  information  regarding 
these  codes  in  the  next  issue  of  the  journal. 

I  am  herewith  publishing  the  Code  as  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works,  setting  forth  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  to 
be  paid  upon  all  public  works  as  set  forth  in  the 
three  zones  of  the  country. 

I  might  also  state  that  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  definite  action  taken  upon  any 
codes  affecting  the  building  industry,  excepting  this 
one  by  the  Administrator  of  Public  Works: 

FEDERAL  EMKItC;EX(;V  A D.MINISTHATfON  OF 
PUBIJO  WORKS 

The  agreement  in  resolution  form  as  adopted  by  the 
Special  Board  for  Public  Works  is  as  follows: 

"I.  Be  it  re.solved  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
wage  rates  on  all  construction  financed  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Administrator  of  Pul)lic  Works  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
the  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  three  zones  as 
follows: 

SOUTHERN  ZONE 

Alabama  Oklahoma 
Mississippi  Texas 
Louisiana  New  Mexico 

Arizona 

CENTRAL  ZONE 
Utah  Missouri 
California  Kansas 
North  Carolina  Nevada 
West  Virginia         District  of  Columbia 
Kentucky 


South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Arkansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Colorado 


Regarding  Codes 

NORTHERN  ZONE 

Maine  Indiana  Pennsylvania 

New  Hampshire      Wisconsin  Oliio 
Vermont  Minnesota  Michigan 

Massachusetts  Nebraska  Illinois 

Rhode  Island  Wyoming  Iowa 

Connecticut  Oregon  North  Dakoto 

Now  York  South  Dakota  Montana 

New  .lersey  Idaho  Washington 

"The  hourly  wage  rates  to  be  paid  on  construction  proj- 
ecLs  in  these  zones  shall  not  be  less  than  the  following: 

SOUTHERN  ZONE 

Skilled    Labor    $1.00 

Unskilled   Labor   40 

CENTRAL  ZONE 

Skilled   Labor    $1.10 

Unskilled   Labor   45 

NORTHERN  ZONE 

Skilled   Labor    $1.20 

Unskilled   Labor   50 

"II.  Ro  it  further  resolved,  that  in  tlio  event  tliat  the 
prevailing  Iiourly  rate  preHcribcd  under  collective  agree- 
ments or  und(;rstandiiiKH  b<'tvve<'n  organized  lalwr  and  em- 
ployers on  April  30,  HHi'.i,  shall  b<i  above  the  minimum 
set  for  any  clistrict  within  that  zone;  that  agreed  wage 
rate  shall  be  the  rate  to  he  pai<l  for  employees  on  con- 
struction projei'ts  fhianced  from  funds  api)ropriate<l  by  the 
Administrator  of  I'ublic  Works  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

"III.  Be  it  furtlier  resolved,  that  the  rates  specified  in 
paragraphs  I  and  II  shall  be  effective  during  the  life  of 
any  contract  financed  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  but  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  12  months. 

"IV.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  above  designated 
minimum  rates  are  not  to  be  used  in  discriminating  against 
assistants,  helper.s,  apprentices  and  serving  laborers  who 
work  with  and  serve  skilled  journeymen  mechanics  and 
who  are  not  to  be  termed  as  'unskilled  laborers." 

"V.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  there  shall  be  created 
a  Board  of  Labor  Review  which  shall  hear  all  issues  aris- 
ing under  the  operation  of  all  contracts  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Administrator  of  Public  Works 
under  the  authority  of  the  National  Indu.strial  Recovery 
Act  and  from  such  problems  as  may  result  from  funda- 
mental changes  in  economic  conditions  during  the  life  of 
these  contracts.  The  Board  of  Labor  Review  to  be  created 
shall  consist  of  three  members:  one  to  represent  labor; 
one  to  represent  contractors,  and  a  Chairman  who  shall 
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represent  the  Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public 
Works.  The  members  of  this  Board  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  no  member  shall 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  any  organization  of  building 
workers  or  directly  connected  with,  or  have  any  interest 
in,  contracting.  The  Chairman  shall  not  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works.  Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Labor  Review 
shall  he  binding  upon  all  parties." 

LABOR — EMPL.OY]VnENT 

1.  The  contractor  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
prominent  and  easily  accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the  work 
a  clearly  legible  statement  of  all  wage  rates  to  be  paid 
certain  classes  of  labor  to  be  employed  on  the  work. 

2.  Engineers  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  State  Re- 
employment Director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  who  co-operates  with  the  State  Relief  Director.  The 
purpose  of  this  contact  is  to  keep  informed  of  the  status 
of  the  labor  market  in  the  State  and  to  furnish  information 
to  public  bodies  and  other  applicants  and  to  contractors 
relative  to  the  availability  of  labor  of  various  classes,  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  enunciated  in  Circular  No.  1,  Article  2, 
Section  1  (5). 

3.  Highly  skilled  or  organized  labor  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  for  work  at  such  local  emplosTnent 
agencies,  but  shall  be  secured  in  the  customary  ways 
through  recosiiizeil  trade  union  locals.  In  the  event  such 
highly  skilled  or  or^anizetl  labor  is  not  secured  by  such 
locals  within  forty-eight  hours  after  request  is  filed  with 
them,  then  such  workers  shall  be  obtained  through  local 
emploj-nient  agencies  designated  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

4.  Employers,  contractors,  and  subcontractors  will  be 
required  to  report  monthly  on  the  last  day  of  each  month, 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  total  amount 
of  pay  roll,  the  total  man  hours  worked,  the  wage  scales 
paid  the  various  classes  of  labor,  and  the  sources  of  ma- 
terals  used. 

5.  In  the  event  that  any  question  shall  be  raised  (prior 
to  the  awarding  of  the  contract)  as  to  what  wage  rates 
prevail  in  any  district  under  agreements  and  understand- 
ings between  organized  labor  and  employers,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  shall  determine  such  rates. 

6.  The  thirty-hour  week  provision  (Section  206  of 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

This  requirement  shall  be  construed: 

(a)  To  permit  working  time  lost  because  of  in- 

clement weather  or  unavoidable  delays  in 
any  one  week  to  be  made  up  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week  or  weeks  of  any  calendar 
month. 

(b)  To  permit  the  limitation  of  not  more  than 

130  hours'  work  in  any  one  calendar 
month  to  be  substituted  for  the  require- 
ment of  not  more  than  30  hours'  work  in 
any  one  week  on  projects  in  localities 
where  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  is  not 
available  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
work. 

It  shall  not  be  considered  practicable  and  feasible 
to  apply  either  of  these  limitations  to  work  lo- 
cated at  points  so  remote  and  inaccessible  that 
camps  are  necessary  for  the  housing  and  board- 
ing of  all  the  labor  employed  and  if  so  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Engineer  (P.  W.  A.)  prior 
to  advertisement:  Provided,  That  in  such  cases 
no  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  40 
hours  in  any  one  week. 

7.  Work  on  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
funds  appropriated  by  authority  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  expended  by  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  shall  not  be  permitted  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

POLICIES  OP  THE  AD>UNISTRATIOX 

1.  The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  approved  by  the  Special  Board  for  Public 
Works  contemplate  that  bids  will  be  received  and  contracts 


will  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  in  carrying  out 
improvements  under  the  Act.  Any  deviation  from  this 
practice  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

2.  No  contracts  will  be  awarded  until  bids  have  been 
examined  and  passed  upon  by  the  Engineer  who  will  satis- 
fy himself  that  the  bidders  are  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
work  bid  upon  and  that  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder. 

In  determining  the  lowest  and  best  bidder  the  Engineer 
will  consider  whether  the  contractor 

(a)  maintains  a  permanent  place  of  business, 

(b)  adequate  plant  equipment  to  fulfill   a  given 
contract, 

(c)  suitable  financial  status  to  meet  obligations, 

(d)  appropriate  technical  experience. 

3.  Every  contract  awarded  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  shall  contain  a  provision 
requiring  the  contractor  to  furnish  compensation  insurance 
for  injured  workmen  and  to  furnish  proof  of  such  to  the 
contracting  officer. 

4.  Every  contract  awarded  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  shall  require  that  all 
work  installed  shall  comply  wnth  all  existing  codes  of  the 
municipalities.  State  and  Federal  Governments.  All  work 
shall  be  carried  on  in  a  safe  and  workmanlike  manner. 

"The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  ruled, 
and  this  ruling  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  that  inasmuch  as  Congress 
made  a  special  appropriation  for  public  roads  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Public  Works  Board  is  not  applicable 
to  projects  financed  with  the  $400,000,000  appropriated 
for  highway  work  by  the  Congress." 

The  above  Code  will  apply  to  all  public  work  that 
is  financed  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Administration  of  Public  Works  and  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  for  the  next  year, 

I  am  also  herewith  printing  for  the  information 
of  our  membership  a  modification  of  the  President's 
Reemployment  Agreement,  affecting  the  building 
construction  industry.  It  will  be  noted  in  this 
modification,  that  the  wages  of  all  organizations 
having  agreements  with  their  employers  in  refer- 
ence to  wages  and  hours  are  protected  in  Paragraph 
C  of  Sections  3  and  4. 

PETITION  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  NRA 
CONSENT  TO  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  PARAGRAPHS 
3,  4,  AND  9  OF  A  CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  FOR  PARAGRAPHS 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6  AND  12  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  REEMPLOY- 
MENT AGREEMENT. 

The  undersigned,  beirug  duly  constituted  representatives 
of  the  Construction  Industry,  do  hereby  petition  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administrator  to  consent  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  following  paragraphs  of  a  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  the  Construction  Industry  heretofore  submitted: 

3.    MINIMUM  WAGES— Employers  in  the  Construc- 
tion -Industry  shall  pay  wages 

(a)  Not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 

unskilled  labor  hereby  established  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  forty  cents  (40c)  per 
hour  unless  the  hourly  rate  for  the  same 
class  of  work  on  July  15,  1929,  was  less 
than  forty  cents  (40c)  per  hour,  in  which 
case  the  hourly  rate  shall  be  not  less  than 
that  of  July  15,  1929,  and  in  no  event  less 
than  thirty  cents  (30c)  per  hour,  and  fur- 
thermore, in  any  event 

(b)  Not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 

accounting,  clerical  or  office  employees  here- 
by established  as  follows:     $15  per  week  in 
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any  city  of  over  500,000  population,  or  In 
the  immediate  trade  area  of  such  city; 
$14.50  per  week  in  any  city  of  between  250,- 
000  and  500,000  population,  or  in  the  im- 
mediate trade  area  of  such  city;  $14  per 
week  in  any  city  of  between  2,500  and  250,- 
000  population,  or  in  the  immediate  trade 
area  of  such  city;  and  $12  per  week  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  population.  Popu- 
lation shall  be  determined  by  the  1930  Fed- 
eral census. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  employees  whose  rates  of  wages 
are  established  for  specific  projects  by 
competent  governmental  authority  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  or  with  rates  of  wages 
established  by  contracts  now  in  force. 
4.  MAXIMUM  HOURS— Employers  in  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  shall  not  employ  any  employee 

(a)  In  excess  of  the  maximum  average  of  thirty- 

five  (35)  hours  a  week  during  a  six  months 
calendar  period,  or  forty-eight  (48)  hours 
in  any  week  in  such  period,  or  eight  (8) 
hours  in  any  one  day,  excluding  employees 
engaged  in  professional,  executive,  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  work;  those  en- 
gaged in  cases  of  emergency  work  requir- 
ing the  protection  of  life  or  property,  and 
those  in  establishments  employing  not  more 
than  two  persons  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population,  which  towns  are  not  part  of  a 
larger  trade  area.  Population  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  1930  Federal  census. 

(b)  Employers  shall  not  employ  accounting,  cleri- 

cal or  office  employees  in  any  office  or  in 
any  place  or  manner  for  more  than  forty 
(40)  hours  in  any  week,  excluding  em- 
ployees in  managerial  or  executive  capaci- 
ties and  those  in  establishments  employing 
not  more  than  two  persons  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population,  which  towns  are  not 
part  of  a  larger  trade  area.  Population  shall 
be  determined  by  the  1930  Federal  census. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 

to  apply  to  employees  whose  hours  of  labor 
are    established    for    specific    projects  by 
competent  governmental  authority  acting  in 
accordance  with  law  or  with  hours  of  work 
established  by  contracts  now  in  force. 
(9)     ADJUSTMENTS — In  the  event  that  any  buyer 
subject  to  this  Code  shall  have  contracted  before  June 
16,  1933,  to  purchase  goods,  structures,  or  parts  there- 
of at  a  fixed  price  for  delivery  during  the  period  of  the 
President's  Reemployment  Agreement  he  shall  make  an 
appropriate  adjustment  of  said  price  to  meet  any  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  seller  caused  by  the  seller's  having 
signed    the    President's    Reemployment    Agreement  or 
having  become  bound  by  any  code  of  fair  competition 
approved  by  the  President:     provided,  however,  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  construction  operations  customarily 
involve  the  furnishing  of  various  goods  and  structures, 
or  parts  thereof  by  a  continuous  series  of  independent 
long-term  contracts  and  agreements  at  fixed  prices  be- 
tween various  parties,  such  as  owners   (including  gov- 
ernmental   departments),    builders,    contractors,  sub- 
contractors and  others,  such  adjustments  shall  be  con- 
tingent   upon    similar   appropriate    adjustments    to  be 
made  by  all  other  parties  thus  participating,  from  and 
including  the  initial  vendor  of  such  goods  and  structures 
or  parts  thereof  to  and  including  the  owner  of  the  works 
or  structure  upon  which  they  are  used, 
for  paragraphs:     2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  12  of  the  President's 
Reemployment  Agreement. 

Signed:  Code  Committee  of  the  Construction 
League  of  the  United  States 
By: 

Dated  August  8,  1933 

Stephen  E.  Voorhees,  Chairman 
FOR  THE  CODE  COMMITTEE 
Representing  :- 

1.  American  Institute  of  Architects 

2.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 


3.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

4.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

5.  American  Road  Builders  Association 

6.  American  Water  Works  Association 

7.  Contracting  Plasterers  International  Association 

8.  Heating  and  Piping  Contractors  Nt.  Ass'n. 

9.  International   Society   of   Master   Painters  and 

Decorators,  Inc. 

10.  National  Society  of  Marble  Dealers 

11.  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the 

U.  S.,  Inc. 

12.  National  Committee  of  Building  Congresses 

13.  National  Electrical  Contractors'  Ass'n. 

14.  Producers  Council,  Inc. 

15.  Tile  and  Mantel  Contractors  Ass'n.  of  America 

16.  National  Building  Granite  Quarries  Ass'n.,  Inc. 

17.  Cement  Gun  Contractors  Association 

18.  National  Stone  Setting  Contractors 

After  consideration,  and  with  the  approval  of  labor 
advisors  and  industrial  advisors,  as  shown  hereon,  I  rec- 
ommend that  N.  R.  A.  elect  to  substitute  said  Code  pro- 
visions for  said  provisions  of  the  P.  R.  A.  and  to  authorize 
employers  to  sign  the  agreement  subject  to  such  substitu- 
tions and  to  signify  their  compliance  with  fhe  P.  R.  A.  by 
adding  to  the  standard  statement  of  compliance,  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

To  the  extent  of  N.  R.  A.,  consent  as  announced, 
we  have  complied  with  the  President's  Agreement  by 
complying  with  the  substituted  provisions  of  the  Code 
submitted  for  the  Construction  (Industry). 
Signed:        Robert  T.  Stevens 

Chairman  of  Policy  Board. 

Approved: 
F.  A.  Finch 

Industrial  Advisor 
W.  J.  Woolston 
Labor  Advisor 
Approved  as  to  form: 

Approved  as  an  election  by 
the  N.  R.  A.  under  Section  13 
of  the  President's  Reemploy- 
ment Agreement: 

K.  Johnston 
Legal  Division 

After  the  date  hereof  the  Certificate  of  Compliance  signed 
hy  employers  in  such  Industry  with  the  additional  note 
above  mentioned  will  entitle  them  to  National  Recovery 
Administration  Insignia. 

Hugh  S.  Johnson 
RAY  D.  SMITH,  for  and  in  the  absence  of 
T.  S.  HAMMOND,  Director  of  President's 
Emergency  Reemployment  Program. 

Just  as  soon  as  any  definite  action  is  taken  on 
any  codes  affecting  our  industry  we  shall  notify 
our  membership  either  through  the  journal  or 
through  a  circular  letter. 

I  am 

Fraternally  yours, 
\Vm.  J.  McSorley, 
General  President. 
 0  

Beatrice  Lillie  won  a  $50  bet  she  could  get  a  seat 
in  a  crowded  New  York  subway  train.  Unbeknown 
to  the  man  with  whom  she  laid  the  wager,  "Bee" 
bought  three  little  wiry  green  snakes  and  slipped 
them  under  her  coat.    She  got  her  seat. 

 0  

The  pui-ple  finch  turns  yellow  in  captivity. 
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Commodity  Prices  Rise 

WM.  J.  MURPHY,  2d  Vice  President 


'pHE  general  and  specified  NRA  codes  are  de- 
signed to  put  more  money  in  more  persons' 
hands  for  spending  pui-poses.  Higher  wages,  short- 
ened hours  and  consequently  reduced  unemployment 
form  the  ground  plan.  However,  economic  law 
which  is  a  natural  and  not  a  man-made  law,  does 
not  pei-mit  an  action  to  be  taken  without  a  balanc- 
ing reaction.  In  the  case  of  the  NRA,  there  must 
follow  and  already  there  is  in  motion  this  swing 
of  the  balance.  Its  first  indication  is  higher  prices 
for  commodities,  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

A  great  majority  of  the  still  existing  businesses 
in  the  United  States  have  been  carried  on  for  many 
months  either  at  a  loss  or  a  very  small  profit.  It 
is  obvious  to  any  one  that  these  concerns  cannot 
give  more  employment  and  pay  more  wages  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  exist  without  an  equal- 
lizing  compensation  of  some  sort.  The  immediate 
result  is  increased  prices  in  the  articles  in  which 
businesses  deal.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent 
that  is  for  the  volume  of  a  business  to  increase 
so  greatly  that  the  additional  costs  can  be  absorbed 
without  price  rises.  That  is  the  hope  of  President 
Roosevelt,  that  things  will  work  in  either  or  both 
ways.    The  NRA  way  seems  the  quicker. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Administration's  thought 
was  to  raise  prices.  The  method  in  mind  was  the 
deflation  of  the  dollar's  buying  value  or  inflation 
of  currency,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  This 
has  been  soft-pedalled  of  iate  and  the  attack  directed 
along  another  and  more  popular  front — the  NRA. 
Actually  it  is  a  move  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
from  the  other  side  of  the  circle.  Business  is  to  be 
spurred  from  the  positive  instead  of  the  negative 
side.  The  inflationary  force  is  present  in  both 
plans,  but  harder  to  detect  and  less  troublesome  in 
the  NRA  scheme  than  in  monetary  deflation. 

The  success  of  any  plan  depends  on  where  the 
balancing  bulge  occurs  when  you  push  in  on  one 
side  of  the  circle  and  which  is  the  larger,  the  push 
or  the  bulge.  In  NRA  the  push  is  more  employ- 
ment and  more  spending  money  and  the  opposite 
bulge  is  the  price  rise.  If  the  push  had  been  on 
the  price  rise  the  bulge  should  have  been  in  favor 
of  more  wages  and  more  employment.  The  Ad- 
ministration apparently  thinks  the  new  way  the 
better,  and  most  persons  agree  that  this  is  so,  but 
nobody  can  be  sure. 

Various  announced  and  unannounced  price  rises 
are  occuring  and  more  are  likely  to  come,  all  de- 
pending on  the  extent  to  which  businesses  actually 
co-operate  with  the  NRA  plan  and  the  increase  in 


business  volume.  The  problem  of  the  situation  is  to 
keep  the  price  rise  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
employment  and  wage  improvement.  That  is  now 
an  added  task  of  the  Goveniment  in  an  already  stag- 
gering load  of  complications,  ramifications  and  dif- 
ficulties. The  hope  is  that  adjustments  of  the  pres- 
sure or  of  the  bulge  will  keep  things  in  proper  re- 
lation while  waiting  for  the  natural  economic  forces 
to  get  the  work  of  their  own  accord. 

Here  is  a  task  to  appal  the  supermen  of  the 
world,  if  there  are  any  left.  Fortunately  the 
absence  of  such  individuals  is  made  up  for  in  the 
United  States  by  a  public  opinion  that  in  mass 
rarely  is  wrong  and  that  has  the  best  system  of 
inter-communication  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
that,  American  public  opinion  has  a  leader  in  our 
fearless  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  thus  far 
has  heard  his  master's  voice  quickly  and  under- 
standingly.  No  matter  how  criticism  may  be 
levelled  at  his  field  marshals,  the  commanding 
general  has  the  public's  confidence,  and  this  con- 
fidence is  that  if  this  plan  is  wrong  anywhere  there 
will  be  a  quick  move  to  correct  it.  One  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  chief  holds  on  public  belief  is  that  he 
is  not  afraid  to  change  his  mind  if  reason  for  it 
develops.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  real 
American  President  occupying  the  White  House  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  able  and  understands  what 
it  is  all  about,  knows  what  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try want  and  need  and  he,  together  with  his  compe- 
tent assistants,  is  making  every  determined  effort 
to  deliver  under  the  Blue  Eagle  of  the  NRA.  It 
remains  for  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  do  our 
utmost  to  make  this  NRA  plan  the  success  that  it 
should  be  in  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  this 
glorious  nation,  so  that  we  may  never  witness  or 
endure  again  the  visitation  of  such  horrible  devas- 
tating sufferings  which  befell  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  too  numerous  to  recount.  Let  us  place 
our  trust  in  GOD,  our  President,  and  in  each  other, 
for  a  better  and  happier  world. 

 0  

WHAT  NEXT? 

Adolf  Rohrback,  famous  German  inventor,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  designed  a  unique  new  airplane 
which  he  says  will  fly  backward,  forward,  hover 
motionless  or  rise  and  descend  almost  vertically. 
He  calls  the  new  craft  a  "umlauffluegal  fluzeug." 
Locomotion  and  lifting  power  are  provided  by  blade- 
like horizontal  fins,  three  on  each  side,  which  re- 
volve in  a  circle  around  two  axial  bars  connected 
with  the  motor,  which  is  inside  the  plane. 
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Green  Calls  Upon  Organized  Labor  To  Report 
All  Violations  of  Codes 


48  State  Federations  of  Labor,  1,000  City  Central 
Bodies,  and  30,000  Local  Trade  Unions  Mobilized  as 
Enforcement  Vigilantes — Trade  Union  Officials  and 
Members  Must  Be  Alert  to  Prevent  Fraudulent  Use 
of  Blue  Eagle  and  Report  to  A.  F.  of  L.  Headquart- 
ers Violations  of  Hours,  Wages  and  Other  Labor 
Conditions  in  Both  Roosevelt's  Blanket  Agreement 
and  the  Permanent  Codes. 


'pHE  OFFICERS  and  members  of  48  State  Feder- 
ations of  Labor,  1,000  City  Central  Bodies,  and 
30,000  Local  Trade  Unions  were  called  upon  to 
mobilize  their  forces  for  the  complete  enforcement 
of  President  Roosevelt's  voluntary  agreement  and 
the  National  Recovery  Act  by  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Both  the  voluntary  agreement  and  the  specific 
fair  competition  codes  contain  important  provisions 
relative  to  the  maximum  length  of  the  work  day 
and  the  work  week,  minimum  wages,  employment 
of  child  labor,  and  various  other  matters  vital  to 
the  re-employment  of  millions  of  jobless  and  the 
increase  of  mass  purchasing  power,  which  are  the 
essential  features  of  the  entire  recovery  program. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Recovery  Act  for 
Government  inspectors  to  watch  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  codes.  In  this  contingency  it  is  neces- 
sary for  organized  labor  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
keep  a  careful  and  thorough  check  on  all  who  dis- 
play the  NRA  insignia  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
violating  any  code  they  have  signed  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  relative  to  the  display  of  the  Blue 
Eagle. 

In  his  instructions  sent  to  the  State  Federations 
of  Labor,  City  Central  Bodies,  and  Local  Trade 
Unions,  Mr.  Green  said: 

"It  is  highly  important  that  all  who  sign  either 
temporary  or  permanent  industrial  codes  and  who 
are  granted  the  right  to  use  the  Blue  Eagle  emblem 
shall  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  said  indus- 
trial codes  and  observe  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Law. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  only  such  employers  of 
labor  and  such  merchants  who  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  blanket  and  permanent  codes  which  they 
sign,  providing  for  minimum  rates  of  pay  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work,  and  who  observe  Section  7  of 
the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  guaranteeing  the 
workers  the  right  to  organize  without  discrimination 
are  entitled  to  either  use  or  display  the  Blue  Eagle 
emblem  or  the  insignia  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 


"Great  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  Organ- 
ized Labor  and  its  friends  to  see  to  it  that  there  are 
no  violations  of  signed  temporary  or  permanent 
codes  in  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  nation. 

"All  must  be  alert  and  watchful  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  fraud  and  the  use  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  emblem  by  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
either  display  or  exploit  it. 

"I  am  therefore  calling  upon  the  officers  and 
members  of  Organized  Labor  as  it  is  represented  in 
State  Federations  of  Labor,  local  organizations  and 
city  central  bodies,  to  investigate  each  case  where 
employers  of  labor  and  merchants  display  the  Blue 
Eagle  emblem  in  your  respective  communities  and 
find  out  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  exercise 
of  such  a  privilege  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
violating  any  code  they  have  signed  or  any  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  disniay  of  the 
Blue  Eagle  emblem  drafted  and  promulgated  by  the 
Administrators  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

"Let  this  investigation  be  made  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial action  on  the  part  of  your  central  body  or  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

"Report  all  violations  to  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  together  with  supporting 
facts  and  information  which  can  be  used  in  sub- 
mitting complaints  to  the  proper  Government  au- 
thorities in  Washington. 

"We  will  submit  all  complaints  filed,  with  a  de- 
mand that  said  complaints  be  investigated,  and  if 
the  complaints  are  sustained  that  the  Blue  Eagle 
emblem  be  withdrawn  from  any  and  all  who  fail 
to  conform  to  industrial  codes  and  who  violate  the 
law  or  the  rules  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Administration  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

"Please  give  both  the  request  and  the  recommen- 
dation herein  made  special  consideration  and  at- 
tention." 

 0  

Talk  unionism  to  your  wife  and  family.  See 
that  they  understand  so  that  they  will  sympathize 
and  work  with  you.  Your  wife  and  children  help 
to  form  community  opinion  upon  which  our  cause 
depends.  Your  wife  and  the  other  women  in  the 
community  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  wages 
you  men  earn.  If  your  wife  understands  unionism, 
she  will  spend  your  money  to  help  your  cause.  If 
you  don't  help  her  to  understand,  your  union  money 
may  go  to  sustain  sweatshop  labor. 
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Forbes  Hits  Roosevelt's 


Editorial  Ballyhoo  for  Big  Business  Claims  the 
President's  "Revolutionary"  and  "Un-American"  Ex- 
periments Jeopardize  Dividends  and  Should  Be  Radi- 
cally Changed  to  Promote  Higher  Profits. 


National  Recovery  Plan 

terribly  under  what  he  implies  is  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  "dictatorial  decrees  of  Stalin,  Mussolini 
and  Hitler." 

Go  to  it,  Mr.  Forbes!  You  are  fighting  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  ever  inaugurated  in  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  and  the 
preservation  of  our  social  structure.  That  is  your 
responsibility.  But  as  you  attack  the  President, 
please  remember  that  we  have  around  12,000,000 
unemployed  with  millions  of  them  and  their  de- 
pendents suffering  the  pangs  of  near-staiTation. 

Under  this  condition  increasing  employment  by 
shortening  hours  and  raising  mass  purchasing 
power  by  boosting  wages  are  the  major  immediate 
purposes  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  with  divi- 
dend checks  relegated  to  the  background. 

 o  

IF  YOU  WORK  FOR  WAGES,  JOIN  THE  UNION 

From  many  points  come  reports  of  new  interests 
in  organization  work.  Applications  for  union  mem- 
bership are  coming  in  faster  than  usual.  Men  want 
to  be  inside  instead  of  outside. 

Perhaps  this  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  age- 
old  instinct  to  join  the  pack  when  trouble  comes. 
Perhaps  it  is  something  more  than  that.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  individuals,  by 
themselves,  cannot  cope  with  a  situation  in  which 
everyone  on  the  employers'  side  is  organized. 

The  situation  with  which  a  wage  earner  is  con- 
fronted is  too  big  for  him  to  meet  alone. 

The  man  who  comes  into  a  union  because  he  is  so 
battered  that  he  is  desperate  may  stay  when  times 
improve,  or  he  may  not. 

The  man  who  comes  in  because  he  understands 
individual  helplessness  in  the  face  of  industry's 
complexities  and  organized  strength  will  stay. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  that  brings  a 
member  in,  it  is  the  union's  job  to  show  him  why 
membership  is  valuable,  why  he  should  remain  a 
member,  why  he  should  bear  his  share  of  the  bur- 
den, why  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  as  well  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  to  stay  in. 

The  union  justifies  itself  in  all  times.  It  does  so  a 
hundredfold  in  these  times.  But  tomorrow  the  non- 
union man  will  be  out  of  the  picture,  because  a  lone 
individual,  going  his  own  way,  in  a  world  where 
everything  is  organization,  teamwork,  and  negotia- 
tion simply  will  not  fit. 

 o  

From  100  to  200  earthquakes  perceptible  to  the 
human  senses  occur  in  the  United  States  every  year, 
the  number  observed  by  instruments  is  far  greater. 


'J»HE  GIANT  intellect  of  B.  C.  Forbes,  advisor- 
extraordinary  to  big  business,  clearly  outruns 
the  combined  intelligence  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  far-heralded  "brain  trust." 

This  is  revealed  by  an  editorial  in  the  August  15 
issue  of  Forbes  Magazine.  For  while  President 
Roosevelt  frankly  admits  that  much  he  is  attempt- 
ing is  experimental,  Mr.  Forbes  steps  boldly  into 
the  spotlight  to  proclaim  and  appeal: 

"Some,  doubtless  many,  of  the  measures 
already  taken  will  inevitably  prove  to  have 
been  mistakes. 

"Let  us  limit  fresh  mistakes  by  limiting 
fresh,  gratuitous,  revolutionary,  un-Ameri- 
can experiments." 

Beware  of  Revolution! 

Thoroughly  aroused  by  his  fear  of  a  possible 
flood  of  "un-American"  institutions  emanating  from 
the  White  House  in  the  President's  patriotic  de- 
termination to  put  the  workless  to  work  and  increase 
the  buying  power  and  living  standards  of  the  mil- 
lions who  perform  most  of  the  useful  labor  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  Mr.  Forbes  screams: 

"Of  w^hat  avail  Revolution  if  it  begets  only 
Receiverships  ?" 

"Dictators  must  not  kill  dividends:  That 
would  decree  defeat." 

The  peculiar  capitalization  and  punctuation  is 
Mr.  Forbes',  and  we'll  lay  odds  he  didn't  get  it  from 
the  lexicogi'apher. 

Staggering  badly  from  his  vision  of  dictatorships, 
revolutions  and  furloughed  dividends  as  the  alleged 
result  of  President  Roosevelt's  plan  for  providing 
jobs  for  millions  by  shorter  hours  and  raising  living 
standards  by  increasing  wages  and  thus  boosting 
mass  purchasing  power,  Mr.  Forbes  gasps: 
"Now  what?   What  next?" 

With  trembling  words  he  answers  his  own  double- 
barrelled  tautological  question  by  begging  a  breath- 
ing spell  for  business  and  demands  that  President 
Roosevelt  stop  fiddling  with  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  for  the  masses  and  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  inject  some  Ufe-saving  profit  elixir  into  the 
sagging  underpinning  of  a  dejected,  and  badly 
flabbergasted  industry,  brought  to  its  lamentable 
state  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  very  industrial 
overlords,  whom  Mr.  Forbes  claims  are  wobbling 
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Australian  Labor  Editor  Defines  the  Real  Meaning 
of  Labor  Union 


Only  Through  Organization  Has  the  Worker  Been 
Able  to  Secure  the  Rights  That  Are  Inherently  His, 
Declares  Foreign  Writer. 


intelligence  to  build  up.    Any  fool  can  tell  how- 


things  ought  to  be  but  it  is  dealing  with  conditions 
as  they  are  that  counts. 

Realize  that  the  members  themselves  are  the 
Union  and  that  a  Union,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
run  by  the  rank  and  file,  not  by  officials,  as  the 
officials  are  only  servants  to  carry  out  instructions. 
If  you  desert  them,  don't  blame  them  if  they  desert 
you,  as  they  are  like  yourselves — only  human.  To 
err  is  human,  to  forgive  is  divine. 

Don't  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  a  miracle 
monger  by  expecting  miracles  from  those  who  are 
only  human. 

Don't  say  that  you  will  join  up  when  everyone 
else  has  done  so.  Be  a  leader,  not  a  follower;  so 
join  up  and  help  your  organization  to  help  you — 
which  is  much  better  than  helping  others  to  tear 
the  Union  down. 

 o  

SENATOR  REED  LASHED  BY  PINCHOT; 
CALLED  "SERVANT  OF  MONEY  LORDS" 

Speaking  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania's  soft  coal 
fields,  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  praised  the  "re- 
straint and  good  sense"  of  workers  at  a  Labor  Day 
mass  meeting  here. 

"You  kept  your  word,"  he  told  the  coal  miners. 
"You  honor  your  agreements;  you  backed  up  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud  of  you 
— I  am  your  friend." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  "money  kings"  and  lashed 
out  in  an  attack  on  Senator  David  A.  Reed  as  their 
"servant"  who  tried  to  keep  Federal  relief  funds 
out  of  Pennsylvania  two  years  ago. 

"When  I  said  that  the  Federal  government  must 
assist  us  in  feeding  our  hungry,"  the  governor  de- 
clared, "reactionary  newspapers  printed  cartoons  of 
me  holding  out  a  tin  cup  for  pennies. 

"The  money  lords  said  Pennsylvania  would  care 
for  her  own.  They  demanded  that  the  whole  cost  of 
relief  should  fall  on  the  state  and  local  taxpayer. 

"The  leaders  in  this  effort  to  relieve  the  rich 
instead  of  the  poor  were  Mellon  and  Morgan  and  the 
other  money  kings  at  the  top,  and  further  down  the 
line  were  their  servants,  like  Senator  Reed. 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  had  Reed  and  those  he 
served  had  their  way,  men  and  women  would  have 
died  of  starvation.  Of  every  dollar  spent  for  relief, 
62  cents  has  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury." 

 0  

The  territorial  legislature  of  Alaska  has  appropri- 
ated $225,000  to  provide  a  home  for  elderly  pioneers. 


(D.  McLaughlin  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  Labor  Call) 

^  UNION  is  part  of  the  Labor  movement,  where 
the  working  class  come  together  to  protect  their 
interests  against  the  sweater  and  those  who  would 
lower  them  to  level  of  a  slave. 

To  understand  the  benefits  of  Unionism  one  must 
be  a  student  of  past  history  dealing  with  the 
Martyrdom  of  Man,  and  if  so,  one  knows  the  bene- 
fits of  organization.  One  must  also  realize  that 
progress  can  only  be  obtained  by  co-operative 
action,  and  that  intellectual  class  collaboration  is 
the  keystone  of  success. 

Unionism  to  the  working  class  is  an  insurance 
policy,  as  it  means  dividends  to  all  Unionists,  in 
better  conditions. 

Many  of  the  workers,  in  their  ignorance  of  today, 
blame  their  organization  for  what  the  present  social 
system  is  responsible  for;  the  lower  their  mentality 
the  easier  they  fall  victims  to  this  common  mistake. 
Many  of  them  blame  the  other  fellow  for  what 
they  have  helped  to  create;  they  would  tear  down 
instead  of  build  up  the  very  movement  that  has 
given  them  the  only  benefit  and  protection  that 
they  have  today. 

This  type  of  individual  will  take  all  the  benefits 
that  they  can  get  from  the  collective  effort  'of 
others,  and  only  give  abuse  in  return — instead  of 
realizing  that  one  can  do  but  little ;  but  if  each  was 
to  do  that  little,  all  would  be  done,  and  that  insur- 
ance policies  cannot  be  got  for  nothing. 

Never  say,  "What  has  the  Union  done?"  but  ask 
yourself:  "What  have  you  done?"  Those  who  com- 
plain the  most  usually  do  the  least. 

The  working  class  must  be  taught  and  told  that 
benefits  and  progress  can  only  be  obtained  by  being 
organized  on  correct  lines,  and  the  progress  of  the 
working  class  under  the  present  social  order  can 
only  be  gauged  by  their  intellectual  understanding 
of  the  class  struggle,  and  that  class  understanding 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  class  bigotry  or  class 
conceit. 

Realize  that  it  is  not  so  much  what  the  Unions 
have  done,  but  how  they  have  prevented  the  un- 
scrupulous individual  from  taking  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  you. 

Realize  that  anyone  can  tear  down;  but  it  takes 
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There  was  never  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  organ- 
izing was  so  widespread.  Wage-earners  after  four 
years  of  depressions,  loss  and  humiliation,  have  had 
a  new  demonstration  that  they  must  take  care  of 
their  own  interests  if  they  expect  any  relief.  In- 
justice has  made  them  ready  to  act.  The  law  has 
provided  new  guarantees.  But  these  things  must 
be  translated  into  functioning  agencies  or  the  will 
to  organize  will  get  us  no  further  than  we  were 
before. 

 o  

Working  people  can  not  surrender  the  right  to 
.strike.  The  strike  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  only 
power  which  they  can  effectively  use  in  protecting 
themselves  against  the  perpetuation  of  wrong  and 
in  defense  of  the  exercise  of  social  and  economic 
rights.  Working  people  have  suffered  because  they 
have  been  forced  to  go  through  strikes  and  lockouts 
after  they  have  exhausted  all  peaceful  avenues  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
its  affiliated  membership  surrender  the  right  to 


strike  for  the  purpose  of  securing  higher  wages, 
improved  conditions  of  work,  and  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively.  The  right  to  strike 
is  an  inalienable  right  of  free  people  to  protect 
themselves  against  exploitation  and  suppression. 

 0  

The  $2,300,000,000  provided  to  save  small  city 
homes  from  foreclosure  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching  relief  proposals  adopted  at 
the  special  session  of  Congress.  A  new  corporation 
created  to  administer  the  fund  will  deal  only  with 
individuals. 

The  new  legislation  will  be  confined  to  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended — the  saving  of  homes. 

The  headquarters  of  the  corporation  will  be  at 
Washington.  Its  job  will  be  to  formulate  regula- 
tions and  supervise  a  far-flung  field  organization 
dealing  directly  with  property  owners  needing  as- 
sistance. 

Officers  are  being  established  in  each  state,  with 
staffs  of  lawyers,  appraisers,  etc.,  in  charge  of  man- 
agers. The  state  office  will  locate  branches  where- 
ever  needed,  with  at  least  one  in  every  county.  Post- 
masters will  furnish  advice  and  assistance  to  pros- 
pective borrowers. 

The  first  order  to  the  field  forces  will  be  to  cut 
out  "red  tape"  and  to  respect  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

A  home  threatened  with  foreclosure  may  make 
application  to  the  nearest  representative,  who  will 
recommend  the  granting  or  rejection  of  the  loan 
after  he  has  had  an  appraisal  made  and  the  title  of 
the  property  examined. 

If  the  loan  goes  through  an  effort  will  be  made 
by  government  representatives  to  induce  the  mort- 
gage holder  to  accept  4  per  cent  bonds,  with  the  in- 
terest but  not  the  principal  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
eiTiment.  The  loan  may  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  or  be  more  than  $14,000. 
If  the  debt  is  considered  too  high,  the  mortgage 
holder  will  be  urged  to  reduce  his  claim. 

The  theory  on  which  the  corporation  will  proceed 
is  that  many  mortgage  holders  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  considerable  discount.  Those  who  hestitate 
to  do  so  will  be  subject  to  coercion. 

When  an  exchange  of  bonds  is  made,  the  property 
owner  will  repay  his  debt  to  the  government  in  15 
years,  at  5  per  cent  interest  and  monthly  payments 
of  $3  on  each  thousand  dollars  borrowed.  To  illus- 
trate, on  a  thousand-dollar  loan  a  home  owner  would 
pay  each  year  $50  as  interest  and  $66  2/3  as  princi- 
pal, and  at  the  end  of  15  years  would  be  out  of  debt. 

If  a  borrower  is  out  of  work,  or  in  other  difficulty, 
he  can  get  a  three-year  moratorium  on  the  payment 
of  the  principal. 
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Where  a  mortgage  has  been  partially  repaid  and 
the  mortgage  holder  refuses  to  accept  bonds  because 
it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  foreclose  there  is 
provision  that  a  cash  loan  of  40  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  may  be  made,  on  which  the  interest 
will  be  6  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  instructs 
the  corporation  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  to  for- 
mer owners  homes  they  have  lost  through  fore- 
closure. An  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  present 
mortgage  holder  or  owner  to  accept  bonds  and  re- 
transfer  the  property,  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  original  debt  to  bring 
it  within  the  80  per  cent  limitation. 

Another  provision  permits  loans  of  50  per  cent 
on  property  free  of  debt,  to  pay  taxes  and  make 
necessary  repairs. 

 o  

STANDARD  MATERIALS  OF  OLD  BEST  FOR 
HOMES,  IS  VERDICT 

Too,  radical  and  novel  changes  in  home  design 
and  construction  are  in  most  cases  full  of  trouble 
yet  to  be  found,  and  there  are  not  many  home  own- 
ers who  can  afford  to  find  them,"  H.  Vandervoort 
Walsh,  professor  of  architecture,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, recently  told  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Renewal  of  Home  Builders  held  at 
Chicago. 

"We  do  not  scrap  our  houses  every  two  or  three 
years  for  a  new  model,"  said  Professor  Walsh. 
"Most  of  them  are  expected  to  last  for  30  years  or 
more.  We  have  many  models,  hundreds  of  years 
old,  at  which  we  look  with  more  pride  than  we  do 
at  some  of  the  latest  designs.  Building  and  buying 
a  house  is  not  the  same  thing  as  getting  a  new  car  or 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  For  most  people,  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  is  the  biggest  thing  they  do  in  a 
lifetime,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  cautious  about  untried  new  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction. 

"In  the  thousands  of  years  man  has  been  build- 
ing on  this  earth,  he  has  discovered  certain  practi- 
cal facts  about  construction  that  time  can  never 
change,  because  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live.  The  fact  that  we  still  use 
wood,  bricks,  stones,  tiles  and  other  old  materials 
in  building  houses  today  is  not  evident  of  backward- 
ness but  that  these  materials  give  results  that  no 
new  substitutes  have  been  able  to  show." 

Professor  Walsh's  findings  ought  to  take  some 
of  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  those  who,  without 
adequate  knowledge,  predict  the  passing  of  old  ma- 
terials and  the  substitution  of  fabricated  houses, 
made  of  various  kinds  of  materials  which  admittedly 
are  substitutes  for  the  original  and  time-tried  ma- 
terials, such  as  brick  and  stone. 


HOW  BEER  HELPS 

Legislation  of  beer  has  started  a  flood  of  money 
rolling  into  construction  and  supply  (industries. 
During  all  of  1932  only  $7,154,000  was  spent  for  new 
hotels  and  for  modernizing  old  ones.  That  is  the 
figure  given  in  the  Dodge  reports.  Then  came 
beer.  During  the  five  weeks  ending  with  June  1, 
1933,  $25,000,000  was  spent,  according  to  the  Ahrens 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  publisher  of  hotel  and 
restaurant  magazines.  Both  sets  of  figures  are  for 
the  26  states  in  which  beer  is  sold.  The  Ahrens 
estimate  of  these  expenditures  for  the  year  1933 
runs  to  the  fat  total  of  $96,570,000,  with  a  great 
part  of  that  amount  due  to  be  spent  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

 0  

THE  WORLD  DOES  MOVE 

The  volume  of  labor  and  social  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  and  the  various  state  legislatures  since 
the  first  of  the  year  disposes  of  the  fear  that  such 
legislation  cannot  be  enacted  during  a  depression.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  "hard  times"  have  apparently 
helped  enactment  of  labor  and  social  laws.  Nine  ad- 
ditional states  passed  old-age  pension  laws,  while  a 
number  outlawed  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  and 
curbed  the  use  of  the  labor  injunction.  Ten  states 
ratified  the  child  labor  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  a  number  passed  minimum  wage 
legislation  for  women  and  minors  in  industry.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  comprehensive  program  of  relief 
and  recovery  legislation  that  has  astonished  the 
world. 

In  the  face  of  the  depression  and  the  insistent 
clamor  for  governmental  "economy,"  the  progress 
already  made  this  year  has  been  so  great  as  to  sur- 
prise even  the  most  optimistic  advocates  of  labor 
and  social  legislation.  Truly,  "the  world  do  move," 
as  the  old  Virginia  colored  minister  of  the  cele- 
brated story  said. 

 o  

About  2,000  persons  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian  in  ancient  Rome;  six  of  these 
establishments  were  constructed  during  the  days  of 
the  Empire. 

 0  

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES 

The  bond  covering  the  financial  officers  of  the 
local  unions  expires  on  October  14.  A  special  notice 
is  being  sent  to  the  locals  now  bonded  requesting 
them  to  make  their  renewals  at  once  so  that  the 
company  can  be  notified  promptly  on  the  fifteenth 
of  October,  the  renewal  date  of  the  bond. 
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Workers!  Organize  Against  Time  When  NRA  Expires 

Urges  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  Labor  Day  Address 


■^E  should  strive  for  the  day  when  men  and  wo- 
men who  work  in  industry  who  can  no  longer 
continue  their  employment  may  secure  a  pension  that 
will  enable  them  to  pass  their  declining  years  free 
from  want  and  with  proper  shelter  and  clothing. 

The  terms  "closed  shop"  and  "open  shop"  are  mis- 
applied in  designating  labor  policies  of  employers. 
The  proper  terms  are  "union  shop"  and  "non-union 
shop."  In  the  union  shop  the  employer  recognizes 
the  right  of  his  employes  to  join  the  unions  of  their 
trades  and  callings  and  be  represented  by  delegates 
of  the  unions  in  negotiating  terms  of  emplojTnent. 
In  other  words,  such  an  employer  accords  to  his 
wage  workers  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  and 
constitutional  rights  of  association  to  handle  in  a 
protective  and  intelligent  way  the  matters  which 
affect  intimately  their  life  and  labor. 

In  a  non-union  shop  an  employer  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  his  employes  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  him  looking  to  regulating  conditions  of 
employment  through  union  representatives.  Some 
employers  may  not  discriminate  against  workers 
holding  union  cards  and  many  may  be  honest  in  their 
conviction  that  they  assume  the  fair  attitude  when 
they  leave  it  to  the  free  will  and  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual workers  as  to  whether  he  or  she  shall  belong 
to  a  union.    In  the  final  analysis,  even  though  an 


SECRETARY    OF    LABOR    SELECTS  LABOR 
ADVISORY  COiMMITTEE  FOR  BIG  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROGRAM 

Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  appointed 
the  following  Labor  Advisory  Committee  to  co- 
operate with  Colonel  Donald  Sawyer,  Public  Works 
Administartor,  in  the  $3,300,000,000  public  works 
progi-am  which  Colonel  Sawyer  will  control:  Isidor 
Lubin,  labor  economist,  chairman;  Michael  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ;  Richard 
Gray,  treasurer  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons  In- 
teiTiational  Union  of  America;  Charles  L.  Reed, 
representing  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  of  America;  John  Coefield,  gen- 
eral president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journey- 
men Plumbers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  Geo.  H.  Lakey,  representing  Brotherhood  of 
CaiTienters  and  Joiners. 

The  immediate  projects  coming  under  Colonel 
Sawyer's  administration  include  highway  construc- 
tion and  improvement,  aiTny  housing,  navy  projects, 
public  building  program  and  river  and  harbor  work. 


employer  may  be  neutral  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  his  employes  to  belong  to  a  union,  if  he  refuses  to 
deal  with  the  union  in  deciding  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, he  enforces  a  non-union  policy. 

The  great  labor  movement  is  whole-heartedly  in 
favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act.  It  means  the  reduction  in 
the  daily  hours  of  work  and  a  shorter  work  week. 
It  will  mean  the  elimination  of  child  labor  and  wipe 
out  sweatshop  conditions  in  our  country.  It  means 
more  than  that.  It  will  place  back  at  work  our  mil- 
lions of  unemployed.  Representatives  of  great  cor- 
porations have  endeavored  to  establish  "company 
unions"  so  that  these  corporations  may  deal  with 
themselves  in  determining  hours,  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  labor  that  will  prevail  in  their  establish- 
ments. 

Wage  workers  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  continue 
improved  conditions  of  employment  secured  through 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  beyond  the 
term  of  the  Act  will  depend  upon  their  power 
through  organization  to  prevent  representatives  of 
great  industries  resuming  unfair  practices  of  com- 
petition, and  the  imposition  of  conditions  of  labor 
which  produce  unemployment  and  destroy  buying 
power.  Workers  must  organize  so  that  when  the 
term  of  the  Recovery  Act  expires  the  trade  unions 
with  the  assistance  of  fair  employers  will  be  in  a 
position  to  prevent  the  breaking  down  of  the  maxi- 
mum hours  and  the  minimum  wage  standards  estab- 
lished through  this  Act. 

 0  

Do  you  know  that  the  prevailing  wage  for  skilled 
workers  in  this  country  once  ranged  from  $6.75  to 
$10.50  per  week  with  hours  from  "sunrise  to  sun- 
set" ;  that  the  first  laborers  to  come  to  America  had 
practically  the  same  status  as  slaves;  that  the  first 
labor  union  meetings  here  were  called  by  cabalistic 
symbols  written  on  sidewalks  and  shopwalls  and 
held  in  secret  ? 

 0  

Barbers  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  energetic 
conversationalists,  but  Charles  F.  Lange,  San  Fran- 
cisco barber  shop  proprietor,  usually  entertains  his 
customers  with  a  harp  solo  while  he  lets  the  lather 
sink  in.  Lange  was  formerly  a  musician  with  a 
symphony  orchestra,  but  suffered  a  cut  on  his  left 
hand,  which  put  him  out  of  the  harping  business. 
His  right  hand  was  still  good,  however,  so  he  went 
into  barbering  and  set  up  his  full-sized  harp  in  the 
shop. 
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OPEN  (?)  SHOP 

The  Open  (?)  Shoppers,  and  their  "American 
Plan,"  so  named  by  them,  are  more  responsible  for 
this  depression  and  its  train  of  misery  and  mis- 
fortune, than  any  other  force. 

The  "Open  Shop"  is  a  falsely  applied  term,  and 
purposely  so.  The  "Open  Shop"  is  now  and  always 
has  been  a  shop  closed  to  Union  men. 

These  Union-hating  employers,  camouflaged  be- 
hind the  patriotic  name  of  "American  Plan,"  secret- 
ly set  about  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  did  not 
succeed,  but  did  slow  up  the  organization  of  the 
unorganized,  defenseless  workers,  and  crippled  the 
efficiency  and  natural  growth  of  the  Unions. 

The  Open  (?)  Shoppers  invented  and  applied  the 
Yellow  Dog  contract,  which  robs  the  workers  of  the 
right  to  organize.  They  fostered  and  applied  the 
unfair,  infamous  injunction,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
willing  judges,  robbed  labor  of  their  constitutional 
freedom  of  action  guaranteed  by  law.  They,  acting 
under  cover  of  these  injunctions,  reduced  wages 
and  speeded  up  production,  which  resulted  in  under- 
consumption and  threw  13,000,000  workers  out  of 
employment,  dislocated  business,  ruined  financially 
thousands  of  business  men,  closed  thousands  of 
banks,  and  caused  thousands  of  people  to  lose  their 
life  savings,  destroyed  the  farmers'  crop  markets, 
which  caused  the  loss  of  many  farms  by  mortgage 
foreclosures. 

Everybody  suffered  by  the  depression  caused  by 
the  short-sighted,  selfish  greed  of  the  Open  (?) 
Shoppers.  When  the  wages  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  Open  (?)  Shoppers  became  so  small 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  consume  any- 


where near  that  which  they  produced,  depression 
and  general  unemployment  was  inevitable. 

The  action  of  the  Open  (?)  Shoppers  created  a 
monumental  failure,  all  due  to  their  greed,  misman- 
agement, and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  first 
principles  of  industry. 

 o  • 

SURVEY  DISCLOSES  IMPENDING  HOUSE 
SHORTAGE 

"A  sui-vey  of  the  real  estate  market  in  307  cities 
of  the  country  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,"  according  to  The  Improve- 
ment Bulletin,  "shows  that  a  condition  of  housing 
shortage  would  immediately  prevail  in  83  per  cent 
of  these  307  cities  as  soon  as  general  business  con- 
ditions recover  to  such  degree  that  families  now 
'doubled  up'  may  begin  to  undouble. 

"In  some  cities  reporting,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
from  three  to  five  families  are  occupying  space 
intended  as  a  single-family  unit. 

"Residential  structures  are  the  group  in  which 
demand  may  be  first  expected  in  new  construction. 
In  7  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting  there  is  already 
a  shortage  of  single-family  dwellings." 

 0  

The  great  thing  the  government  is  now  trying  to 
do  is  to  find  out  whether  a  market  can  be  found  for 
mass  production  after  mass  production. 

 0  

DUES  BOOK  LOST 

Local  308  Isidore  Kramer  27789 


IN 


9    Wm.  James  Stewart,  6511 
46    Charles  Paul  6140 
46    Thos.  John  Courtney,  20962 
46    Benj.  Howard  Wells,  6022 

142 


65    Wm.  Martin  Murber,  6920 
72    Edw.  Michael  Sweeney,  22045 
74    James  John  Drymiller,  2922-3 
108    Chas  Arlington  Bryant,  11053 
Wm.  Aloysius  Greeley,  3506 


RESOLUTION  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  beloved  Brother  James 
Stewart,  6511,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  placed  on  our  minutes  and  our  charter  be 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  also  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  with  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
respects  to  be  extended  to  his  family  in  this,  their  sad  hour  of  bereavement. 
This  shall  be  read  at  our  next  regular  meeting  to  be  held  August  28,  1933. 

T.  A.  HILL,  Secretary, 

Local  Union  No.  9. 
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In  Fig.  5  the  method  is  practically  the  same  except  that  a  templet  in  the  shape 
of  a  T  square  is  used.  On  the  T  part  the  length  of  one  side  of  Octagon  is  marked 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2  at  2  and  3.  The  templet  Is  then  set  over  the  line  E-J  and  a  nail 
driven  in  the  templet  at  the  center  of  square.  The  line  2-3  on  templet  being  made 
to  lay  directly  in  line  with  the  side  of  square  A-B.  The  center  of  long  strip  of 
templet  (as  shown  by  dotted  line  A-B,  Fig.  2)  is  laid  directly  over  the  line  E-J. 
The  one  side  of  square  as  at  2-3  is  marked,  representing  one  side  of  Octagon,  the 
templet  is  then  moved  around  over  each  line  running  from  center  of  square  and 
the  process  repeated  to  complete  the  Octagon. 
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OCTAGON 


Octagon 


*^  Fig.  6 

To  Inscribe  an  Octagon  in  a  Square 

In  Fig.  6  draw  the  diagonals  A-C  and 
B-D.  With  A  as  a  center  and  A-E  as  a  ra- 
dius, strike  an  arc  cutting  the  sides  of  the 
square  at  F  and  H.  Repeat  this  operation 
at  B,  C  and  D,  and  draw  lines  connecting 
the  eight  points  thus  found  to  form  the 
figure  required. 


Fig.  8 

To  Describe  an  Octagon  Around  a  Given 
Circle 

A  mechanic  often  has  to  build  an  octagon 
column  around  a  circular  one  and  this 
method  will  come  in  handy. 

In  Fig.  9  let  A  B  C  D  be  the  round 
column.  Draw  the  diameters  A  B  and  C  D 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Bisect  the 
distances  between  A  C  B  and  D  as  shown 
at  E  H  F  and  G.  Connect  these  as  shown 
to  form  two  additional  diameters.  At  the 
points  ABC  and  D  draw  the  lines  L  K, 
P  R,  M  N  and  T  S  as  shown  parallel  to 
the  diameters  A  B  and  C  D.  Repeat  this 
process  at  the  other  points  of  intersection 
on  the  circle  of  the  lines  E  H  F  and  G, 
keeping  the  lines  K  P,  R  M,  N  T  and  S  L 
parallel  to  the  diameters  E  F  and  G  H. 


Fig.  7 

In  Fig.  7  first  draw  square  and  divide  as 
shown.  Distance  from  center  to  corner  of 
square  Is  radius  of  circle.  Divide  sides  of 
square  in  halves  and  extend  lines  to  circle, 
thus  establishing  points  for  octagon,  then 
connect  as  shown. 

To  Describe  an  Octagon  Around  a  Given 
Circle 

This  is  a  simpler  method  and  much 
quicker  than  the  other  method,  but  some 
prefer  the  other. 

In  Fig  8  let  A  B  C  D  be  the  given 
circle.  Draw  the  diameters  A  B  and  C  D 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Next  draw 
the  lines  C  B  and  B  D  as  shown.  Square 
off  from  the  centers  of  these  lines  to  form 
the  diameters  E  F  and  G  H.  Next  draw 
the  lines  K  P,  P  R,  R  M,  M  N,  N  T,  T  S, 
S  L  and  L  K,  keeping  them  parallel  to 
the  various  diameters. 


Fig.  9 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Court  Upholds  NRA  Power  of  President 


Justice  Cox  Smites  Oil  Magnates'  Attempt  to  Nullify 
Recovery  Act — Constitution  Held  Subject  to  Neces- 
sity— The  President  Is  Not  Subject  to  Injunctions. 


"JN  TDIES  of  emergency  even  the  Constitution  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  necessity." 

This  significant  declaration  was  made  by  Justice 
Joseph  W.  Cox  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  which  knocked  stiff  the  attempt 
of  certain  oil  magnates  to  have  the  court  issue  an 
order  restraining  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
from  enforcing  a  Federal  order  prohibiting  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  oil  produced  in  violation  of  State 
conservation  regulations.  The  order  was  issued  in 
connection  with  President  Roosevelt's  National  Re- 
covery Progi'am,  and  was  interpreted  in  labor 
quarters  as  being  the  first  step  toward  judicial 
sanction  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

The  restraining  order  was  asked  by  officials  of 
the  Southport  Petroleum  Company  and  other  Texas 


oil  producers,  who  were  represented  by  F.  W.  F. 
Fisher.  He  claimed  the  National  Recovery  Act  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  delegates  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  power  which  under  the 
Constitution  must  be  exercised  by  Congress  alone. 

Charles  Fahy,  acting  solicitor  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, contended  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  power  to  control  the  movement  of  com- 
modities for  the  general  welfare.  He  claimed  that 
Secretary  Ickes  was  acting  directly  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  the  direct  agents  of  the  President  are 
not  subject  to  injunctions. 

Justice  Cox  did  not  pemiit  his  keen  judicial  con- 
ception of  the  question  to  be  swayed  by  Fisher's 
sophistical  arguments  for  the  oil  magnates,  whose 
purpose  was  to  wreck  the  recovery  program  with 
immeasurable  disaster  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
American  people.  With  promptness  and  celerity  he 
decided  that  Secretary  Ickes  was  acting  directly  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  consequently  could  not  be 
restrained  or  enjoined. 


Looks  Like  Evasion 


QFFICIALS  of  a  large  corporation  are  allegedly 
seeking  to  impose  on  their  employees  a  company 
union,  evidently  devised  by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  which  recognizes  bona  fide  in- 
dependent trade  unions  as  the  legitimate  organiza- 
tions for  bona  fide  collective  bargaining. 

The  constitution,  niles  and  regulations  of  the 
company  union  were  drawn  up  by  company  officials 
and  handed  down  to  their  employees  in  dictatorial 
style.  Inspired  press  accounts  of  this  scheme  im- 
plied that  it  would  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
corporations  seeking  to  get  around  the  plain  man- 
date of  the  Recovery  Act. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  called  attention  to  the  menace  of  this 
procedure  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  workers 
in  every  industry.   He  said: 

"We  warn  the  workers  against  company  unions. 
Corporations  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop company  unions  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  industrial  codes  and  collective  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees' organizations. 

"Such  action  will  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if 
not  of  the  letter  of  the  Act. 

"The  company  unions  fonned  by  employers  are 
nothing  more  than  company-controlled  instrumen- 
talities through  which  the  corporation  negotiates 


an  industrial  code  and  a  collective  agi'eement  appli- 
cable to  workers,  with  itself. 

"It  is  highly  unfair  and  most  reprehensible  that 
employers  of  labor  would  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  prices  and  thus  enable  themselves  to  enjoy 
fair  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  company 
union,  control  workers,  dominating  the  industrial 
codes  and  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
through  their  own  owned  and  controlled  company 
unions. 

"We  appeal  to  the  workers  everywhere  to  join 
bona  fide  independent  trade  unions.  Exercise  your 
American  rights  to  organize  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  company  unions.  Unite 
with  your  fellow  workers  in  bona  fide  trade  unions 
and  through  such  organizations  select  men  of  your 
own  choosing  to  represent  you  and  to  secure  for  you 
the  maximum  amounts  of  benefits  to  which  you 
are  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act." 

Mr.  Green's  warning  to  the  workers  is  timely. 
Under  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  employers  are 
prohibited  from  using  the  company  union  to  club 
the  workers  away  from  bona  fide  unions  with  the 
substantial  penalty  of  $500  for  violation  of  the  com- 
pany union  ban. 

 o  

Roman  senators  were  appointed  for  life. 
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We  Live  Under  a  Maze  of  New  Laws;  We  Do  Not 
Yet  Know  What  They  Will  Do 


'p.HESE  most  assuredly  are  days  of  doings.  Not 
only  has  this  generation  a  date  with  destiny,  but 
it  seems  to  have  a  date  every  day  and  every  hour 
of  every  day. 

Unless  all  observers  who  know  how  to  observe 
are  crazy  with  the  heat,  the  United  States  is  under- 
going transformation. 

If  bloody  revolution  were  in  progress,  the  United 
States  capital  would  be  no  more  hectic  than  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  transformation. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  all  the  blue 
prints  will  turn  themselves  into  nice  new  structures. 

Maladministration  can  knock  a  lot  of  plans  into 
cocked  hats.  That  can  happen,  and  we  had  best  not 
overlook  the  possibility. 

But  the  blue  prints  are  there.  And  as  amazing 
as  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  made,  or  approved  the  blue 
prints. 

The  Congress  that  has  enacted  a  whole  series 
of  revolutionary  laws  is  composed  of  just  about  the 
same  general  type  of  men  as  any  previous  Congress. 
Many  of  the  members  are  the  same  as  were  in  the 
last  Congress  and  the  one  before  that,  when  they 
didn't  seem  to  have  an  idea  in  a  carload. 

But  here,  under  new  leadership,  they  have  taken 
a  program  and  banged  the  old  stamp  of  approval 
down  upon  it  with  gusto,  though  perhaps  not  with 
any  too  much  understanding. 

Of  course,  the  big  fact  behind  that  action  is  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  has 
become  so  acute  that  even  a  dullard  could  see  that 
the  nation  had  to  get  down  to  the  task  of  finding 
and  applying  remedy. 

So  the  gentlemen  went  through  their  paces  and 
now  they  have  gone  home,  where  they  can  stick 
out  their  chests  and  take  a  chance  of  keeping  their 
shirt  fronts  clean. 

The  term  New  Deal  is  no  misnomer.  It's  a  new 
deal,  for  sure — if  wrong  men  don't  get  into  admin- 
istrative places  and  gum  the  works.  If  they  do, 
then  we  may  have  more  serious  times. 

The  present  up-turn  in  business  and  the  piffling 
wage  raises  amount  to  nothing  as  indications  of  per- 
manent remedy.  They  have  been  predicated  upon 
expectations  of  inflation — nothing  more. 

So,  we  look  to  new  banking  laws,  to  the  railroad 
consolidation  act,  to  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  and  the  rest  of  the  deck  of  new  cards. 
If  those  fail  us  we  shall  not  win  the  game. 

Labor  itself  has  its  job  cut  out.    It  must  organize 


and  no  fooling.  If  labor  fails  in  its  share  of  the  job, 
then  there  will  be  either  chaos  or  rival  and  dual 
unions  all  over  the  map.  It  is  labor's  great  and 
grand  opportunity.  We  can  have  a  labor  movement 
of  ten  and  perhaps  twenty  milhon  workers!  Let's 
do  it — and  so,  help  save  America. 

 o  

SEA  SERPENTS  IN  OLDEN  DAYS  WERE  REAL 
JUMBOS 

Before  Columbus  set  sail  with  his  three  little 
boats  for  America,  he  had  been  warned  by  the  sailors 
of  Genoa  and  Spain  that  the  sea  was  inhabited  by 
monsters  such  as  could  swallow  his  whole  fleet,  if 
they  took  a  fancy  to  the  mariners  aboard. 

The  stories  were  very  probably  "fish  stories."  But 
had  they  been  told  6,000,000  years  ago,  there  might 
have  been  some  truth  to  the  tales.  Of  course,  there 
were  no  human  beings  on  earth  6,000,000  years  ago 
to  tell  them,  science  says. 

There  were  "serpents"  then,  however,  according 
to  the  record  the  rocks  have  kept  of  their  bones  in 
North  America  and  in  South  America,  in  Europe 
and  in  New  Zealand.  They  looked  like  snakes  and 
the  stories  Columbus  heard  were  pretty  wide  of  the 
mark,  for  the  longest  of  them  were  not  over  45  feet. 
But  even  this  is  a  considerable  length  for  a  snake  to 
attain. 

Their  bones  show  that  their  backs  were  jointed 
at  over  100  places,  as  the  backs  of  modern  snakes 
are,  and  their  jaws  were  made  so  that  they  could  be 
dislocated  for  the  convenience  of  taking  extra  large 
mouthfuls.  Their  teeth  were  the  vicious  trap-like 
kind  of  teeth  that  curve  backward  to  prevent  their 
victim's  escape. 

The  modern  relatives  of  these  ancient  monsters 
still  live  and  rear  their  young  in  the  sea.  We  call 
them  sea-snakes.  They  live  in  tropical  seas  and 
only  one  of  several  kinds  of  sea-snakes  can  crawl 
on  land.  The  rest  have  lost  the  scales  on  their 
stomachs,  by  which  they  once  wiggled  on  dry  earth. 

They  are  powerful  fighters  and  their  poisonous 
fangs  are  dreaded  by  human  beings  as  well  as  by 
their  neighbors  in  the  ocean. — Washington  Star. 

 0  

THE  USEFULNESS  OF  "E" 

"E"  is  the  most  used  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, according  to  Caduceus,  private  periodical  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  While  it  is  forever 
in  debt,  always  out  of  cash,  never  out  of  danger,  and 
in  Hades  all  the  time,  "E"  is  never  in  war  and  always 
in  peace.  It  is  the  end  of  trouble.  Without  it  there 
would  be  no  meat,  no  life  and  no  heaven. 
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Foster  Homes  as  Method  of  Caring  for 
Dependent  Children 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^LTHOUGH  the  depression  has  brought  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  foster  homes  as  a  method  of 
caring  for  dependent  children,  the  principle  that  the 
child's  first  right  is  to  his  own  home  is  restated  in 
a  new  bulletin.  The  A  B  C  of  Foster-Family  Care 
For  Children  just  pubUshed  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  as  a  hand- 
book for  workers  who  placed  children  in  family 
homes. 

'  The  child-placing  agency  should  see  itself  in  the 
light  of  a  reserve  to  be  called  upon  when  all  else 
fails.  Separation  of  a  child  from  his  family  should 
be  a  last  resort,"  says  the  bulletin,  first  published  in 
1929  by  the  Bureau  of  Children  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Welfare  and  reissued  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  with  minor  changes  to  adapt  it 
to  nation-wide  use. 

There  is  a  common  inpression  that  the  majority 
of  dependent  children  are  orphans,  but  at  present 
the  full  orphan  is  rare  in  social  work.  The  bulletin 
describes  the  types  of  dependent  children  who 
should  not  be  removed  from  their  homes,  and  hsts 
as  follows  those  for  whom  foster  care  in  a  family 
home  or  institution  is  needed,  or  may  be  required 
under  certain  circumstances:  Orphans  with  no  rel- 
atives able  to  care  for  them;  foundlings  with  no 
known  relatives ;  children  abandoned  by  parents  who 
are  known  but  cannot  be  traced;  children  whose 
mother  is  ill  or  whose  parents  are  ill  or  otherwise 
incapacitated ;  motherless  children  whose  father  can- 
not secure  a  satisfactory  housekeeper  or  care  among 
relatives;  children  removed  from  their  homes  by 
court  action ;  children  born  out  of  wedlock  when  the 
factors  of  the  particular  case  warrant  separation; 
children  with  certain  serious  health  problems;  chil- 
dren presenting  special  mental,  conduct,  or  habit 
problems  with  which  their  parents  have  proved  un- 
able to  deal. 

When,  despite  every  effort  to  preserve  the  homo, 
children  must  be  cared  for  away  from  their  own 
families,  certain  minimum  essentials  which  every 
child  should  have  should  be  sought  for  them  in 
whatever  homes  are  substituted  for  their  own.  These 
include  not  only  such  physical  requisites  as  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  clothing  and  health  habits,  but 
adequate  opportunities  for  education,  vocational 
training,  recreation,  moral  and  religious  training, 
and  participation  in  community  life.  Above  all  the 
child  needs  security,  a  feeling  of  stability,  and  of 
belonging  and  counting  for  something  in  other 


lives,  and  a  chance  to  live  in  a  normal  family  group. 
'  To  give  these  things  to  every  child  received  under 
care  may  seem  like  a  large  order,  but  the  task  is 
simple  compared  with  dealing  with  the  adult  in- 
competency and  delinquency  which  result  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  from  failure  to  do  so." 


NIBBLES  OF  SCIENCE 

That  rain  on  the  surface  of  a  mountain  may  weigh 
enough  to  tilt  the  whole  mountain  sidewise,  like 
water. poured  on  one  pan  of  a  drug  store  balance,  is 
suggested  by  observations  of  H.  A.  Powers  of  the 
scientific  observatory  at  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  in 
the  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association.  At 
this  observatory  instruments  have  been  installed  to 
keep  careful  track  of  the  tilt  of  the  land  around  the 
volcano,  a  slight  back  and  forth  tilting  of  this 
ground  surface  having  been  found  to  correspond 
with  changes  of  the  vast  volcanic  forces  deep  in  the 
mountain's  interior. 

Although  this  tilt  of  the  ground  is  too  slight  to 
be  perceptible  to  human  senses  it  is  easily  measured 
by  the  suitable  scientific  instruments.  During  the 
second  week  of  August,  1930,  heavy  rains  fell  on 
the  volcano  and  on  nearby  land.  Immediately,  Mr. 
Powers  records,  the  neighborhood  of  the  observa- 
tory tilted  markedly  toward  the  south.  After  the 
rain  stopped,  the  mountain  slowly  tilted  back  again 
to  the  north. 

Until  other  similar  instances  have  been  observed 
one  cannot  be  sure,  Mr.  Powers  states,  that  the 
weight  of  the  rain  water  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
volcano's  tilt,  but  that  conclusion  seems  probable. 
One  inch  of  rain  on  a  square  mile  of  ground  weighs 
approximately  70,000  tons,  which  is  very  tiny  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  underlying  rock. 


WHO  MADE  THE  FIRST  POSTAGE  STAMP? 

The  stick  on  postage  stamps  so  generally  used 
today  was  invented  by  an  Englishman,  James  Chal- 
mers, in  1834.  The  English  government  passed  a 
bill  calling  for  uniform  postage  of  one  penny  in 
1840  and  furnished  envelopes  bearing  stamps 
printed  on  them.  The  people  did  not  like  them, 
however,  and  the  adhesive  stamp  invented  by  Chal- 
mers was  substituted.  The  first  stamps  used  in 
America  were  introduced  in  1847.  People  have,  it 
s^^eems,  ahvays  preferred  to  lick  their  postage 
stamps. 
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We  Will  Know  More  Later 

By  L.  D.  Bland 


'P'HERE  is  a  lot  of  popping  off  right  now  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

Some  of  our  over-sanguine  brothers  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  aH  workers  in  the  industrial  field  will  be 
transformed  into  trade  unionists  in  a  hurry. 

Well,  we  will  know  more  about  this  later.  We  do 
not  expect  industrialists,  big  or  little,  who  have 
been  hard-boiled  against  trade  unions  to  change 
their  attitude  over  night. 

The  law  prohibits  suppression  of  employee  or- 
ganization, trade  union  or  otherwise,  and  it  pro- 
hibits compulsion  to  join  company  unions.  But  in- 
dustrialists so  inclined,  found  many  ways  in  the  past 
to  prevent  freedom  of  organization  among  their  em- 
ployees and,  we  repeat,  they  will  not  change  over 
night. 

The  old  club — fear  of  the  job — is  still  here,  and 
there  are  more  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  feline 
night  disturber  than  cutting  his  head  off. 

No,  we  are  not  going  off  half-cocked  about  any 
law  bringing  the  workers  into  the  trade  union  fold 
in  brief  time.  If  the  workers  show  the  spirit  to 
embrace  trade  unionism,  the  opportunity  is  open  to 
them.  But  they  must  present  this  determination 
themselves  or  the  trade  union  movement  can  do 
little  for  them. 

Labor  in  the  unorganized  industries  has  been 
beaten  so  low  that  wage  rates  are  almost  at  zero. 
Announcements  of  percentage  increases  in  these 
cases  do  not  tell  the  story.  Think  of  the  needle 
women  on  aprons  and  dresses  working  10  hours  a 
day  in  Chicago  for  from  $3  to  $6  a  week.  What  is 
a  15  or  20  per  cent  wage  increase  to  these  workers  ? 
An  increase  of  100  per  cent  wouldn't  make  a  decent 
wage. 

Think  of  this,  you  housewives,  who  clamor  for 
the  bargain  counter  of  the  merchant  who  sells  this 
blood  product  that  starved  and  sweated  the  workers 
that  made  it.  The  codes  will  have  to  insure  a  bet- 
ter deal  than  that  to  bring  national  recovery.  And 
if  they  put  this  class  of  manufacturer  out  of  bus- 
iness entirely,  they  will  prove  a  boon  to  our  people 
as  a  whole. 

The  opportunity  is  here  for  the  workers  to  pre- 
sent their  case  for  a  square  deal  from  industry. 
Their  hope  for  real  achievement  is  through  bona 
fide  trade  unions.  They  must  show  the  spirit  to 
organize  themselves.  The  government  cannot  do  it 
for  them,  and  employers  may  be  expected  to  cross 
fingers  on  whole-hearted  recognition  of  the  trade 
union  feature  of  the  law. 


Labor  has  advanced  only  through  its  own  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  battle.  It  will  have  to  do 
the  same  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  The  spirit  to  stand  united  and  to  move  ahead 
as  part  of  the  bona  fide  trade  union  movement  must 
be  strongly  in  evidence  if  the  workers  are  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  under  the  new  law. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  workers  to  effect  gen- 
uine organization  and  become  articulate  in  their  re- 
spective industries  through  fearless  and  intelligent 
representation. 

 o  

A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES 

Colonel  P.  H.  Callahan,  who  for  many  years  has 
successfully  conducted  a  large  varnish  plant  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  submits  the  following  prescription 
as  a  cure  for  "hard  times": 

"A  purchasing  power  must  be  developed  through 
the  distribution  of  profits  either  in  wages  or  addi- 
tional wages,  that  should  be  25  per  cent  in  excess  of 
what  was  enjoyed  in  1929. 

"This  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  every- 
body to  work  again  at  good  wages." 

If  the  good  Lord  would  only  give  us  a  sufficient 
number  of  business  men  who  would  subscribe  to 
that  doctrine,  the  existing  depression  would  soon  be 
just  an  unpleasant  dream. 

 o  

Now  take  this  Blue  Eagle  bird. 

Blue  Eagles  everywhere.  More  today  than  yes- 
terday, more  tomorrow  than  today. 

There  were  those  that  laughed  at  the  Blue  Eagle 
when  they  first  laid  eyes  on  the  bird.  They  didn't 
take  this  thing  seriously. 

There  still  are  those  that  do  not  take  the  Blue 
Eagle  seriously. 

They'd  better. 

It's  this  way:  The  power  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  behind  the  Blue  Eagle — in  all  the  old 
forms  and  in  a  new  form.  All  of  the  traditional 
power  is  there,  plus  the  power  of  the  sentiment  of  a 
public  aroused  to  the  detei-mination  that  there  must 
be  change. 

Those  who  think  to  duck  the  Blue  Eagle  or  to  play 
tricks  on  the  bird  had  better  take  counsel  and  think 
again. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  you  can't  get  away 
with  it  for  long. 

 0  

Envy  is  a  great  stimulant — often  urging  one  on 
to  endeavor  as  much  as  love. 
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"Has  daddy  finished  dressing?" 
"I  don't  think  so.    I  heard  him  talking  to  his 
collar." 

 0  

There  was  a  terrific  crash  as  the  train  struck 
the  car. 

A  few  seconds  later  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Pickens  crawled 
out  of  the  wreckage.  Mrs.  Pickens  started  to  say 
something  but  he  stopped  her. 

"Never  mind  talking,"  he  snapped.  "I  got  my 
end  of  the  car  across.  You  were  driving  the  back 
seat  and  if  you  let  it  get  hit,  don't  blame  me." 


"Have  you  had  any  cases  yet?"  the  old  Doc  asked 
the  Young  Doc. 

"One,"  he  replied,  "an  0.  B.  case." 
"How  did  you  get  along?" 

"Well,  the  mother  died  and  the  baby  died,  but 
I  believe  I'll  save  the  old  man  yet." 


Breezy — "Have  you  a  good  opening  here  for  an  un- 
usually bright  and  energetic  young  man?" 

Business  Man — "Yes,  I  believe  we  have — and 
please  close  it  softly  as  you  leave!" 


The  profiteer's  wife  was  describing  her  new 
house. 

"Oh,  'tis  lovely,"  she  said.  "And  you  should  see 
the  bathroom.  Marble  floors,  showers,  hot  and 
cold  water  and  tepid  as  well.  It  fairly  makes  you 
long  for  Saturday  night." — Selected. 


"She  won't  marry  him  until  he  pays  his  debts." 
"He  can't  pay  his  debts  until  he  marries  her." 


"Did  you  make  these  biscuits  with  your  own  little 
hands  ?" 

"Yes,  darling." 

"Who  lifted  them  out  of  the  oven  for  you?" 


Waiter:  "How  would  you  like  your  rice?" 
Spinster:  "I  would  prefer  to  have  it  thrown  at 
me." 

Wife — "I've  been  asked  for  references  for  our 
last  maid.  I've  said  she's  lazy,  unpunctual  and  im- 
pertinent.   Now  can  I  add  anything  in  her  favor?" 

Husband — "You  might  say  that  she's  got  a  good 
appetite  and  sleeps  well." 


"I  suppose  your  wife  chooses  your  clothes  for 
you." 

"No,  she  only  picks  the  pockets." 

 0  


"Who  gave  you  that  black  eye,  son?" 
"Nobody,  I  had  to  fight  for  it." 


"These  green  garden  snakes  are  harmless." 
"Oh,  aren't  they  as  dangerous  as  the  ripe  ones?' 


"But  why  didn't  you  take  the  job?" 
"There  was  no  future  in  it.    The  owner's  only 
daughter  was  already  married." 


The  husband  drew  up  a  chair  beside  his  wife's 
sewing  machine  the  other  day  and  remarked: 

"Don't  you  think  it's  running  too  fast?  Look 
out,  you'll  sew  the  wrong  seam.  Slow  down,  or 
you'll  stick  that  needle  in  your  finger!" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you!  I've  been 
running  this  machine  for  ten  years." 

"Oh,  I  was  merely  trying  to  assist  you,  just  as 
you  try  to  help  me  drive  the  car." 


"They  tell  me  your  cook  is  a  regular  angel.'' 
"Well,  she  tried  to  be  one  this  morning,  when 
she  started  to  light  the  fire  with  kerosene." 
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A  group  of  school  children  were  being  taken 
through  an  art  gallery. 

"With  a  single  stroke  of  a  brush,"  said  the 
teacher,  "Joshua  Reynolds  could  change  a  smiling 
face  to  a  frowning  one." 

"So  can  my  mother,"  remarked  a  sm.all  boy. 


One  bunch  of  solemn  scientists  have  decided  that 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  truthful  women,  those  who 
never  tell  lies  except  about  their  age,  their  weight 
and  the  salaries  of  their  husbands. 


Perhaps  silence  is  called  golden,  because  it's  the 
people  with  brass  who  never  keep  still. 


When  the  scrappy  lather  died, 
His  wife,  with  humor  grim. 
Decided  knowing  his  habits  well, 
To  bury  his  tools  with  him. 


A  well-known  attorney  was  always  lecturing  his 
office  boy,  whether  he  needed  it  or  not.  One  day 
he  chanced  to  hear  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween the  boy  and  the  one  employed  next  door: 

"How  much  does  your  chief  pay  yuu?"  asked  the 
latter. 

"I  get  $1,500  a  year.  Five  dollars  a  week  in  cash 
and  the  rest  in  legal  advice!" 


There  was  a  loud  crash,  a  splintering  of  glass,  and 
the  motor  car  finally  finished  up  with  its  front 
wheels  half-way  up  a  lamp-post. 

The  driver  was  quickly  pulled  out  of  the  wreckage 
and  carried  to  a  nearby  doctor's  office. 

"The  doctor's  out,"  said  the  attendant,  "but  Mr. 
Jones,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  is  here.  Perhaps 
he  can  do  something." 

"Yes,  he'll  be  all  right,"  put  in  the  injured  motor- 
ist. "I  was  a  jackass  to  think  that  I  could  run  a 
motor-car." 


"Here's  your  fly  paper.   Anything  else?" 
"Yes  sir!  I  want  about  six  raisins." 
"Do  you  mean  six  pounds?" 

"No  sir!  About  six  raisins — just  enough  for 
decoys." 


-0- 


"Is  your  son  improving  his  opportunities  in  col- 
lege?" 

"Yes;  he's  just  as  tough  on  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  as  the  millionaire's  son  in  the  next  room  who 
spends  five  thousand." 


"She  told  me  you  told  her  that  secret  I  told  you 
not  to  tell  her." 

"The  mean  thing!  I  told  her  not  to  tell  you  I  told 
her." 

"Well,  I  promised  her  I  wouldn't  tell  you  she  told 
me,  so  don't  tell  her  I  did." 


"iQuick !  Quick !  Your  mother-in-law  is  being  at- 
tacked by  a  dinosaurus." 

"What  do  I  care  what  happens  to  the  dinosaurus !" 


You're  looking  down  in  the  mouth.  What's  hap- 
pened?" 

"No  wonder,  I'm  attending  that  wealthy  Mr.  Hasa- 
lot  and  I've  sent  him  the  wrong  medicine." 

"Gk)od  gracious,  that's  a  very  serious  blunder!" 

"It  is  indeed!  The  medicine  I  sent  him  will  cure 
him  in  two  days." 


Gray — Did  you  fish  with  flies? 

Returning  Camper — Fish  with  them?  We  fished 
with  them,  camped  with  them,  ate  with  them  and 
slept  with  them. 


Housekeeper:  "Shall  I  take  this  small  rug  out 
and  clean  it?" 

Senior:  "That's  not  a  rug — that's  my  room- 
mate's towel." 
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Code  Cuts  Union  Hours,  Not  Wages 

A.  F.  of  L.  President  Green  Holds 


g]\IPLOYERS  who  have  contracts  with  trade  unions 
will  be  expected  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
for  industrial  workers  to  35  a  week  without  reduc- 
tion in  weekly  earnings,  if  they  accept  President 
Roosevelt's  voluntary  blanket  code  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  increase  employment  until  specific  codes 
are  adopted.  William  Green,  president  of  the  Amei'- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  declared  in  discussing 
rumors  of  wage  reductions  for  union  members 
under  Roosevelt's  proposal. 

Mr.  Green  pointed  out  that  the  code  provides  that 
clerical  workers  shall  be  employed  no  longer  than 
40  hours  a  week,  while  mechanical  employees  are 
to  be  employed  35  hours  a  week  during  the  emer- 
gency period  until  December  1.  A  maximum  work 
week  of  40  hours  may  be  adopted  for  six  weeks,  but 
the  employee  must  not  be  worked  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Not  Devised  to  Reduce  Wages 

•  "My  understanding  of  the  blanket  code  is  that 
it  was  never  intended  as  a  device  for  reducing 
wages,"  said  Mr.  Green. 


"The  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  to  increase  wages.  If  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  employees  in  any 
line  of  industry  is  brought  about  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  blanket  code,  the  wages  paid  for  the  re- 
duced number  of  hours  must  be  as  great  as  those 
under  the  longer  hours  worked. 

Code  Forbids  Cut 

"This  provision  is  sustained  by  Section  7  of  the 
blanket  code,  which  states  as  follows: 

"Not  to  reduce  the  compensation  for  employment 
now  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wages  hereby  agi'eed 
to  (notwithstanding  that  the  hours  worked  in  such 
employment  may  be  hereby  reduced)  and  to  increase 
the  pay  for  such  employment  by  an  equitable 
readjustment  of  all  pay  schedules." 

"For  example,  suppose  a  contract  between  union 
workers  and  an  employee  in  a  shop  provides  for  44 
hours  a  week.  In  the  event  that  the  employer 
agrees  to  the  blanket  code,  he  is  expected  to  reduce 
his  hours  to  35  and  40  as  provided  in  the  voluntary 
code.  The  pay  must  be  at  least  as  much  as  that 
paid  under  the  44-hour  week." 


Many  Employers  Play  Fair  With  Labor 


^LTHOUGH  disappointed  with  the  outcome  of  the 
election,  the  grass-growing-in-the-streets  pro- 
phets allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet,  for 
even  before  the  Recovery  Act  was  finally  passed  and 
the  President's  signature  dry,  they  started  a  wild 
scramble  to  get  all  the  benefits  they  can  out  of  it  for 
themselves.  By  motor,  by  rail  and  by  airplane  they 
have  hurried  on  to  Washington  bearing  codes — 
codes  for  fair  competition,  to  fix  prices,  to  prohibit 
below-cost  selling.    But  they  didn't  stop  at  that. 

While  the  Recovery  Act  specifically  gives  work- 
ers the  right  to  join  labor  unions  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, without  interference  or  intimidation  from  em- 
ployers or  their  agents,  these  same  code  bearers, 
pleading  for  fair  practices  and  protection  for  them- 
selves, do  not  want  to  release  their  strangle  hold  on 
the  workers.  They  first  tried  to  nullify  the  Labor 
Section  by  smuggling  a  company  union  clause  into 
their  codes;  failing  in  that,  they  try  "employee  rep- 
resentation," which  is  a  horse  of  another  color,  but 
the  same  old  company  union  nag  in  disguise — and 
worse  than  the  first. 


Not  all  employers  are  to  be  tarred  with  the  same 
stick.    Many  have,  still  are,  and  can  be  depended 


upon  to  play  fair  with  labor,  code  or  no  code.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  great  army  of  unem- 
ployed can  not  get  back  to  work  unless  employers 
will  and — can  hire  them !  Employers  also  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  depression  and  they,  too,  are  in  need 
and  entitled  to  rehef.  And,  to  further  make  our 
position  clear,  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  protective 
measures  they  seek;  on  the  contrary  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  bid-peddling  racket,  the  shyster  con- 
tractor who  cuts  under  the  bids,  and  the  cut-throat 
competitor  who  slashes  prices.  The  only  way  em- 
ployers can  get  adequate  protection  is  through  or- 
ganization, an  iron-clad  code  of  fair  practices,  and 
backed  up  by  the  Government. 

But  we  do  resent  the  attitude  and  tactics  of  those 
employers  who,  while  they  are  eager  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  the  President's  co-operative  plan  dealing 
with  employers  and  workers  as  two  separate  but 
organized  groups  within  themselves,  they  are  going 
out  of  their  way  to  deny  labor  its  rights. 

 o  

Unemployment  was  no  serious  problem  a  hundred 
years  ago,  because  skilled  labor  was  scarce,  but 
hours  were  long,  work  was  hard,  and  the  standard 
of  living  was  low  for  workmen. 
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Men  Are  Going  Places — At  Last,  Something  Doing! 


^MERICA  looks  on,  perhaps  not  quite  knowing 
what  is  afoot. 

Strange  new  things  are  taking  place. 

Men  walk  about  in  quick,  fast  steps,  going  places, 
showing  new  authority. 

They  are  the  agents  of  a  new  regime,  their  au- 
thority is  given  to  them  by  a  new  law,  the  like  of 
which  there  never  was  before. 

America  went  to  war  and  there  was  nothing  like 
this. 

America  has  gone  through  other  depressions  and 
there  was  nothing  like  this. 

But  this  time,  after  the  depression  was  nigh 
unto  four  years  old,  men  in  high  places  saw  about 
them  strange  portents.  They  were  forced  to  con- 
clude that  unless  there  was  great  change  the  old 
America  would  disappear — that  revolution  would 
come  upon  the  land. 

That  is  why  it  was  possible  so  quickly  to  enact 
a  law  so  drastic. 

As  it  was  their  conclusion  that  without  this  law 
there  would  be  chaos,  so  it  is  today  their  conclu- 
sion that  unless  the  law  leads  to  the  results  planned 
for  it,  there  will  still  come  that  dreaded  chaos — 
for  men  will  not  silently  and  in  great  numbers  face 
despair  without  a  struggle. 


So,  we  are  where  we  are.  Up  to  this  hour  there 
has  been  no  great  change  in  any  way  of  doing  things 
But  we  are  told  that  within  sixty  days  great  change 
will  come. 

It  will  be  noticeable.  It  will  be  sweeping.  It  will 
affect  millions. 

For  millions  there  will  be  a  shorter  work-week 
and  a  higher  wage. 

For  millions  now  idle  there  will  be  work  and 
wages. 

Ah,  there  is  the  great  goal — work  and  wages ! 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

America,  it  seems,  has  come  to  the  point  where  it 
cannot  permit  fat  magnates  to  wave  a  pudgy  hand 
and  say  to  millions,  "You  are  fired."  That  is  a 
closed  chapter.  That  is  what  caused  the  havoc, 
what  brought  a  great  nation  to  the  point  of  des- 
peration, what  drove  a  Congress  into  the  fastest 
and  most  drastic  action  of  all  time. 


That  is  the  issue  for  today.  Simple:  Work  and 
wages. 

But  for  tomorrow  there  has  to  be  something  more. 
If  there  is  not  something  more  then  soon  the  pudgy 
hands  will  again  begin  to  wave  farewell  to  workers. 

There  has  to  come  out  of  this  a  well-organized 


democratic  relationship  in  industry  in  which  the 
workers  will  have  a  voice  for  their  own  protection. 

It  cannot  be  left  to  government,  for  if  today  there 
is  a  government  that  cares,  tomorrow  there  will  be 
one  that  does  not  care,  or  that  is  sold  in  advance  of 
its  election. 

Labor  must  find  its  way,  with  its  new  freedom 
to  organize,  into  full  partnership  in  American  indus- 
try, in  accordance  with  its  own  profession  of  faith. 
The  rule  of  the  bosses  must  come  to  a  complete  end. 

This  is  the  thing  for  all  workers  to  ponder  in 
these  days. 

STARTLING  PERCENTAGES 

Of  the  world's  land,  United  States  possesses  6 
per  cent. 

Of  the  world's  population,  our  people  make  up  7 
per  cent. 

Of  the  world's  wheat,  we  grow  27  per  cent. 
Of  the  world's  coal,  we  dig  40  per  cent. 
Of  the  world's  telephones,  we  use  63  per  cent. 
Of  the  world's  corn,  we  grow  75  per  cent. 
Of  the  world's  automobiles,  we  make  more  than 
80  per  cent. 

Of  the  world's  motion  pictures,  we  produce  more 
than  85  per  cent. 

 o  

"F.  D."  AT  GOMPERS'  MEMORIAL 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  giving 
consideration  to  numerous  questions  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  the  NRA's  program. 

The  council  is  particularly  interested  in  organiza- 
tion activities,  President  William  Green  said,  and 
plans  to  continue  the  nation-wide  unionization  cam- 
paign on  a  much  larger  scale  will  be  adopted. 

The  anual  report  of  the  council  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
convention,  which  begins  in  Washington  on  October 
2,  is  also  being  drafted. 

President  Roosevelt  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  the  unveiling  of  a 
memorial  to  Samuel  Gompers  on  October  7,  Green 
said. 

Railroad  labor  is  represented  on  the  Executive 
Council  by  President  A.  0.  Wharton  of  the  Machin- 
ists, Secretary  G.  M.  Bugniazet  of  the  Electrical 
Workers,  and  President  Martin  Francis  Ryan  of  the 
Carmen.  The  first  two  are  vice  presidents  of  the 
Federation.   Ryan  is  treasurer. 

 o  

There  were  104,000  motor  buses  operating  in  the 
United  States  during  1932. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CONNECTICUT 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. — William  Memorial  Intsilute: 
$116,500.  School  Unit.  Pieretti  Bros.,  Centerbrook, 
contr. 

ILLINOIS 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. — Post  Office:  $65,850.  S.  Plato, 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  contr. 

MAINE 

ELLSWORTH,  ME. — Store  and  Warehouse:  $50,000. 
D'Amore  Constr.  Co.,  24  Common  St.,  Waterville, 
contr. 

GREENVILLE,  ME. — School.  Day  labor  hy  town  under 
architect's  supervision.  C.  R.  Whitcher,  814  Elm  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  archt. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BROOKLIXE,  MASS. — Theatre:  $50,000.   Harvard  Amuse- 
ment Co.    J.  Shapiro,  1560  B'way,  New  York,  contr. 
— Frederika  House  Hospital:  $105,000.    H.  H.  Haw- 
kins &  Sons  Co.,  238  Washington  St.,  Newton,  contr. 

MINNESOTA 

OWATONNA,  MINN. — School:  $67,950.  C.  H.  Peterson 
&  Co.,  Builders  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CENTER  STAFFORD,  N.  H. — Aiistin-Cate  Academy: 
$105,000.    Alvin  T.  Johnson,  c-o  owner,  contr. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. — Church:  $150,000.  L.  Marion  &  Son, 
12  Martin  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

PANWOOD,  N.  J. — Fanwood  Presbyterian  Church:  $105,- 

000.    A.  E.  Widmar,  archt.    Separate  contracts. 
LONG    BRANCH,    N.    J. — Apartment,    Store:  $105,000. 

James  Crean,  147  Union  Ave.,  contr. 
RAHWAY,  N.  J. — Altering  Theatre  into  Office,  Apartment: 

$105,000.     Passaic-Bergen   Lumber  Co.,   Main  Ave., 

Delawanna,  contr 
RIDGEFIELD,  N.  J. — Restaurant:  $105,000.    W.  J.  Langs, 

Inc.,  1025  Hoyt  Ave.,  contr. 
SUMMIT,  N.  J. — Residence:  $105,000.    H.  Fritz,  629  Main 

Ave.,  Passaic,  archt.    Separate  contracts. 

— First  Church  of  Christ  Scientists:    $150,000.  P. 

Lansing,    59    Washington    PI.,    Hasbrouck  Heights, 

archt. 

UNION,  N.  J. — Group  Residences:  $150,000.  Blue  Ribbon 
Homes,  Inc.    E.  A.  McMurray,  Falls  Bldg.,  archt. 

NEW  YORK 

LONG  BEACH.  N.  Y. — Group  Dwellings:  $100,000.  A. 
MacLean,  149-27  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  archt.  Sep- 
arate contracts 

OHIO 

LEBANON.  OHIO. — City  Building:  $89,135.  Clarence  L. 
Knowlton,  Bellefontaine,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

BELLEVILLE,  O.NT. — Dormitory:  $.300,000.  Ontario 
School  for  Deaf.    Miller  &  Edgar,  Kingston,  contr. 

GUELPH,  ONT. — Novitiate  Building:  $100,000.  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  Upper  Canada.  Ball  Bros.,  23  King  St., 
E.  Kitchener,  Ont.,  contr. 


KINGSTON,  ONT.— Queen's  University:  $200,000.  Re- 
building Fleming  Hall.  H.  W.  Watts,  296  Frontenac 
Ct.,  contr. 

OREGON 

MARSHFIELD,  ORE. — Post  Office:  $95,170.  K.  E.  Parker, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  contr. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GLENDALE,  S.  C— Group  Dwellings.  Mill  Village.  D.  E. 
Converse  Co.    Separate  contracts. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $300,000.  James  E. 
Cashmau,  Inc.,  77  College  St.,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

SEDRO  WOOLEY,  WASH.— Hospital:  $110,000.  E.  Se- 
line,  BelHugham,  supt.    Day  Labor. 


NOT  ALL  CUT  WAGES 

In  the  orgy  of  wage  cutting  there  have  been  em- 
ployers who  have  stood  up  and  battled  the  reac- 
tionary legions. 

The  big  Filene  Department  Store  in  Boston  cut 
wages,  but  Edward  A.  Filene,  long  an  advocate  of 
high  wages,  went  into  the  public  press  to  say  that 
he  opposed  wage  cutting  but  had  been  out-voted  by 
the  others  in  his  company. 

"I  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  fight,"  Filene 
said,  "both  within  and  without  our  business,  for 
those  business  policies  which  seek  first  to  increase 
the  mass  buying  power  and  to  enable  business  to 
make  more  profits  through  the  distribution  of  more 
things." 

And  there  is  President  J.  Howard  Pew,  of  the 
Sun  Oil  Company,  who,  in  his  annual  report,  says 
high  wages  would  have  been  the  best  guarantee 
against  breakdown.-  And,  following  that  policy, 
his  own  company  came  through  1932  with  a  hand- 
some profit  without  digging  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
its  employees.  United  States  Steel  cut  wages  three 
times  'and  lost  business  progressively  as  it  shoved 
wages  down. 

There  have  been  bright  spots  and  some  day  a 
world  less  weary  from  struggle  will  find  time  to 
chalk  them  up  and  pin  blue  ribbons  on  the  men  who 
had  vision  enough  to  stand  fast  against  panic. 

The  Tightness  of  labor's  position  has  been  proven 
where  it  has  been  tried.  There  is  no  way  out  for 
America  except  through  high  wages  and  a  short- 
ened working  week. 
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''Outside  Interference"  in  Labor  Controversies 


JN  their  statements  against  trade  union  collective 
bargaining  the  executives  of  antiunion  corpora- 
tions, of  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  typical,  have  stressed  the  terrible  menace  which 
they  visioned  in  "outside"  organizations  like  na- 
tional trade  unions  "interfering"  with  the  wages, 
hours  and  other  work  conditions  which  the  execu- 
tives of  the  corporations  see  fit  to  impose  upon  their 
employes. 

These  questions,  they  said,  should  be  settled  by 
the  strong  and  united  authority  of  the  corporation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  weak  and  disunited  em- 
ployes on  the  other.  There  must  be  no  "outside" 
interference. 

Hypocricy  in  the  extreme,  organized  labor  replied. 
Now  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  hypocrisy. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  employes  of  the  Crittal 
Manufacturing  Company,  operating  under  the  blan- 
ket NRA  code  for  the  steel  window  sash  industry, 
struck  for  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  piecework 
wages.  Under  the  code  the  48-hour  week  was  re- 
duced to  36  hours,  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
hourly  wage,  which  resulted  in  lower  weekly  wages. 

The  strikers  said  they  could  not  live  on  the  re- 
duced pay  and  walked  out  with  their  demand  for  an 
increase.  They  knew  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
fixed  by  the  code,  but  they  believed  that  maximum 
wages  were  fixed  by  the  management.  Not  so. 
According  to  the  press  report  of  the  controversy, 
Charles  C.  Anthony,  manager  of  the  Crittal  con- 
cern, told  the  employes  he  did  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  grant  their  demand.  Why?  Because  wages 
for  the  employes  of  every  member  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciation of  the  steel  window  sash  industry,  a  national 
organization  of  employers,  are  fixed  by  the  officials 
of  the  association,  and  the  association  at  the  time 
of  the  controversy  was  holding  a  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Here  is  'outside  interference"  with  a  vengeance. 
The  manager  of  a  steel  window  sash  company  in 
Washington  cannot  increase  the  wages  oi  his  em- 
ployes without  the  consent  of  the  national  trade 
association  for  the  industry! 

The  natural  corollary  to  this  condition  is  a  na- 
tional organization  of  the  employes  of  the  industry 
in  a  national  trade  union  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  national  trade  association  of  the  employers.  This 
is  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  demands. 
This  is  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
endeavoring  to  secure.  This  is  what  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  approves  when  it  declares 
that  employes  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  in 
bona  fide  unions  without  interference  from  employ- 
ers and  use  their  unions  for  collective  bargaining. 


And  this  is  what  antiunion  employers  compactly 
organized  in  national  trade  associations  themselves, 
sponsored  by  the  antiunion  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the  antiunion  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  prevent. 

They  shall  not  succeed.  "Labor  Omnia  Vincit" — 
Labor  Conquers  All — is  the  motto  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
In  this  fight  for  the  right  to  organize,  the  motto 
shall  become  a  living  reality  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic despite  the  determination  of  antiunion  employ- 
ers to  turn  the  workers  into  voiceless  and  soulless 
serfs  responding  like  robots  to  the  will  of  those  who 
own  and  control  American  industry. 

 0  

MONROE  DOCTRINE  WAS  ANNOUNCED  THE 
YEAR  1823 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  given  foimal  an- 
nouncement by  President  Monroe  in  his  message  to 
congress  in  1823.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  statutory 
law  of  the  land  though  its  policy  has  been  generally 
accepted  and  its  principles  have  been  given  repeated 
recognition  during  the  past  half-century  in  our 
foreign  policy.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  effective 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enunciated.  It 
prevented  the  holy  alliance  from  giving  aid  to  Spain 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  her  revolted  colonies.  It 
also  answered  Russia's  pretensions  in  the  northwest. 
The  principles  of  the  doctrine  were  employed  in 
1866  to  compel  France  to  withdraw  from  Mexico 
and  in  1895  President  Cleveland  invoked  the  doc- 
trine by  name,  forced  Great  Britain  to  submit  to 
arbitration  a  boundary  dispute  she  had  with  Vene- 
zuela. An  important  result  of  the  Venezuela  inci- 
dent was  the  official  adoption  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  congress  in  its  indorsement  of  the  execu- 
tive policy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  Count 
von  Bernstorff  felt  it  necessary  to  assure  the  depart- 
ment of  state  that  should  Germany  come  out  victori- 
ous she  would  not  seek  expansion  in  South  America. 

 o  

GETTING  BACK  TO  PROSPERITY 

We  would  like  to  see  the  day  of  prosperity  come 
I)ack  to  us  tomorrow,  so  that  we  could  pay  our  bills 
and  buy  the  things  that  we  need  and  wish.  But, 
unless  som.ething  unusual  should  happen,  the  return 
to  days  of  prosperity  will  m.ean  a  slow  and  hard 
grind  in  rebuilding  our  credit  structure,  in  facilitat- 
ing loans  from  banking  institutions,  and  in  develop- 
ing the  wage  and  work  conditions  of  our  wage  earn- 
ers to  the  point  where  normal  purchasing  power  is 
restored.  We  plunged  from  prosperity  into  poverty 
like  a  bunch  of  dumb  clucks. 
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STONES  MADE  FRO?vI  WATER 
Nature  is  manufacturing  stones  from  water,  says 
a  member  of  the  national  research  council.  The 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  small  Virginia  brooks. 
The  rippling  waters  absorb  oxygen,  mixing  it  with 
the  lime  carried  in  solution.  The  lime  thus  liberated 
is  deposited  on  any  article  close  at  hand.  These 
new  stones,  when  broken  open,  show  that  sand- 
stone pebbles,  twigs,  clam  shells  and  other  objects 
form  the  nuclei  for  the  lime  deposit  from  which 
they  are  created. — Pathfinder  ^Magazine. 

— —  ■  o  

A  National  Brake  Code  specifies  that  the  stop- 
ping distance  for  four-wheel  brakes  is  as  follows: 
Twenty  feet,  excellent ;  25  feet,  good ;  35  feet, 
unsafe. 

 0  

The  fijrst  laborers  coming  to  the  United  States 
were  indentured  servants,  and  a  worker  in  this 
class  could  be  resold  without  his  consent,  could  not 
marry  without  his  master's  approval  and  his  living 
and  working  conditions  were  wholly  bej^ond  his  con- 
trol. Running  away  was  a  crime,  punished  by  ex- 
tending the  time  in  bondage. 

 0  

The  wedding  ring  originated  in  Egypt. 

 0  

Because  of  a  shortage  of  metal  wooden  water  and 
sewer  pipes  are  being  made  in  Russia. 


There  are  about  25  small  bones  in  the  foot.  Some- 
times when  one  is  enduring  the  agony  of  fallen 
arches,  everyone  of  the  25  bones  feels  as  if  it  had  a 
rip-roaring  toothache. 

Foot  exercises  will  cure  metatarsal  weakness  and 
fallen  arches.  Standing  on  a  book  and  flexing  the 
toes  over  the  edge  is  good.  Or  stand  erect,  feet 
three  inches  apart  and  try  to  grasp  the  floor  with 
toes.  Rising  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  50  times  a  day 
is  also  another  good  exercise. 

"Ever  have  fallen  arches?"  I  asked  a  friend  of 
mine. 

"I  should  say  so!"  he  answered  heartily.  "But  I 
have  cured  them  and  I  know  how  to  head  them  off." 
Then  he  told  me  of  his  home-made  scheme  to  cure 
fallen  arches.  Of  course  he  wears  sensible  heels  to 
begin  with,  as  men  usually  do,  but  long  hours  daily 
on  his  feet  called  for  extra  precautions.  He  keeps 
on  hand  a  10-cent  roll  of  one-inch  wide  adhesive 
tape.  When  he  experiences  nervous  tired  dragged- 
out  feelings,  he  suspects  fallen  arches.  Out  comes 
the  tape.  He  starts  bandaging  his  feet,  beginning 
around  the  ankle  to  provide  the  maximum  support. 
He  winds  that  tape  around  his  foot  until  he  has  it 
trussed  into  comfort  and  peace.  Stitches  hold  it  in 
place.  It  remains  on  a  week.  By  that  time,  the 
bones  have  been  helped  back  into  place  and  he  is 
walking  on  air  once  more. 

 o  

Tungsten  is  the  toughest  of  all  metals. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 


is  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names 


International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  ; 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local 
21 
47 

63 

70 

78 
104 
109 
145 
172 
190 
230 
258 
281 


aty 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Richmond,  Va. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Long   Beach,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Billings,  Mont. 
Boise,  Idaho 


President 
J.  S.  Pemberton 
I.  Koble 
J.  G.  Duggan 
A.  M.  Evinger 
R.  J.  Talbot 
E.  Morrow 
H.  S.  Hyberger 
E.  W.  Bryer 
H.  J.  Skelley 
J.  J.  Contoski 
W.  L.  Aker 
C.  P.  Schultz 
C.  H.  Caldwell 


Fin.  Sec. 

W.  Green 
C.  Schmitt 
J.  J.  Duggan 
C.  C.  Truitl 
A.  Laflamme 
R.  E.  Moore 
F.  H.  Hessinger 

F.  Wesley 
R.  L.  Smith 
W.  M.  Frank 

G.  H.  Roberts 
A.  S.  Kerr 

M.  C.  Garrett 


Rec.  Sec. 

H.  W.  Kelly 
H.  Goebel 

C.  C.  Truitt 
A.  E.  Boudreau 
O.  Ekblom 
E.  Sands 
N.  Poole 

V.  Xordstrom 
G.  H.  Roberts 


Business  Agent 
G.  Doty 


C.  C.  Truitt 
R.  J.  Talbot 


F.  H.  Hessinger 
N.  Poole 


G.  H.  Roberts 

W.  C.  Schellschmidt 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 


August  Local  Amount 

1  292  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

1  23     July  report   6.30 

1  38     Aug.  report   15.60 

1  82     July  report   3.60 

1  173     June  report   6.30 

2  12     July  report   13.50 

2  49     July  report   4.50 

2  88     July  report   20.70 

2  145    July  report   2.00 

3  48     Aug.  report   6.30 

3  57    Aug.  report   5.40 

3  99     July  report   19.60 

3  116     July  report   9.00 

3  286     July  report   20.70 

4  4     Aug.  report   19.80 

4  62     Aug.  report   2.90 

4  87  July-Aug.    report  16.20 

4  104     July  report   35.10 

4  155     July  report   14.60 

4  172     July  report   11.70 

4  228     Aug.  reporc   6.30 

4  279    July  report   2.70 

4  328     July  report   2.90 

4  346    Aug.  report   41.30 

7  7  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

7  32    Aug.  report   51.30 

7  33     June  report   52.05 

7  103     Aug.  report   10.00 

7  110     July  report   4.50 

7  136     July  report   13.55 

7  143     July  report   74.10 

7  212  June-July   report  20.70 

7  244     July  report   51.30 

7  281     Aug.  report   5.40 

7  302    July  report   4.50 

7  344     July  report   7.60 

7  353     July  report   15.35 

7  413     Aug.  report   7.20 

8  143     Supp   1.70 

9  9     Aug.  report   147.40 

9  19    Aug.  report   7.20 

9  67     July  report   33.30 

9  142    July  report   12.80 

9  260    July  report   18.00 

9  386     July  report   28.20 

10  185    July  report   9.00 

10  53     Aug.  report   100.00 

10  326     July  report   5.40 

10  378    Aug.  report   3.60 

11  258     Aug.  report   16.05 

11  268     July  report   9.00 

11  246     July  report   14.40 

11  259     Aug.  report   3.60 

14  203  July-Aug.   report  2.20 

14  238  May-June  reports  5.40 

14  8    Aug.  report   16.20 

14  77  July-Aug.    report  10.80 

14  209  July-Aug.    report  14.40 

14  213     July  report   2.70 


AUGUST  RECEIPTS 


August 

Local 

Amount 

14 

224 

July 

report  

32.05 

14 

232 

Aug. 

13.50 

14 

255 

Aug. 

report  

6.30 

14 

299 

June 

report  

7.20 

14 

429 

Aug. 

report  

15.25 

14 

345 

July 

report  

16  20 

14 

26 

2.50 

14 

74 

B.  T 

5  40 

15 

407 

July 

report  

3.60 

15 

14 

July 

report  

3.00 

15 

18 

July 

report  

12  60 

15 

24 

Aug. 

24  20 

15 

27 

Aug. 

report  

4170 

15 

75 

July 

27.00 

15 

105 

July 

17.10 

15 

217 

July 

4  50 

15 

222 

Aug.  report  

7.20 

15 

263 

July 

11.80 

15 

275 

July 

3  60 

15 

305 

July 

report  

6  65 

15 

346 

B.  T 

&  reinst. .  . 

5  90 

15 

65 

58.50 

16 

105 

July  tax  (add'l)  . 

.90 

16 

24 

July  tax  (add'l) . 

100 

16 

1 

Aug. 

14.40 

16 

28 

Aug. 

report  

4  50 

16 

33 

July 

72.90 

16 

76. 

July 

6.00 

16 

85 

July 

report  

11  00 

16 

106 

Aug. 

18.90 

16 

113 

Aug. 

report  

14.60 

1 6 

125 

Aug. 

report  

9.00 

16 

144 

July 

8  20 

16 

147 

Aug. 

report  

2  50 

16 

158 

Aug. 

report  

4.50 

16 

392 

Aug. 

report  

13  5  0 

16 

435 

Aug. 

report  

18  10 

17 

36 

Aug. 

17 

63 

July 

2.00 

17 

68 

Aug. 

11  70 

17 

81 

Aug. 

18  90 

17 

84 

July 

report  

4  50 

17 

102 

July 

69  30 

17 

132 

July 

17 

162 

July 

^7.70 

17 

254 

Aug.  report  (cr.) 

1 7 

359 

July 

4  50 

18 

29 

June 

report  

23.60 

18 

31 

Aug. 

4.50 

18 

54 

July 

44.10 

18 

96 

Aug. 

9.90 

18 

109 

Aug. 

report  

37.25 

18 

212 

Aug. 

report  

9.90 

18 

319 

July 

report  

4.50 

21 

32 

Aug. 

tax  (add'l) 

90 

21 

83 

Aug. 

5.40 

21 

121 

Aug. 

10.80 

21 

442 

July 

report  

3.60 

21 

455 

Aug.  report  

9.90 

August  Local  Amount 

21  70     Aug.  report   7.20 

21  40     Supp   .40 

21  190     July  report   33.45 

21  122  July-Aug.    report  9.00 

22  47     Aug.  report   92.70 

22  71     Aug.  report   8.35 

22  208     Aug.  report   8.50 

22  250     Aug.  report   16.20 

22  39  On   acct.-July .  .  .  18.00 

22  55     July    tax   1.00 

22  115     July  report   6.30 

22  73     Aug.  report   94.95 

22  308     July  report   150.00 


23  24     Supp   1.00 

23  42     Aug.  report   40.00 

23  336    Aug.  report   3.60 

23  456     July  report   4.50 

24  21     Aug.  report   26.30 

24  78     Aug.  report   7.20 

24  111     Aug.  report   9.00 

24  215     Aug.  report   15.30 

24  244     Aug.  report   82.80 

24  332     July  report   5.75 

25  434     Aug.  report   3.60 

25  483     July  report   7.20 

25  66     Aug.  report   9.90 

28  34    Aug.  report   6.15 

28  40    Aug.  report   3.00 

28  123     Aug.  report   18.50 

28  230     Aug.  report   3.00 

28  234     Aug.  report   11.70 

28  243     Aug.  report   5.40 

28  419  June-July   report  5.10 

28  74     Aug.  report   442.00 

29  55     B.  T   2.00 

29  100    Aug  report   56.70 

29  173     July  report   6.30 

29  278     Aug.  report   14.10 

29  309     July  report   8.00 

30  12    Aug.  report   12  60 

30  43     Aug.  report   6.30 

30  88    Aug.  report   22.50 

30  171     Aug.  report   5.40 

30  2     June  report   103.85 

31  72     Aug.  report   155.10 

31  108     Aug.  report   12.60 

31  145     Aug.  report   4.00 

31  222  Overpayment  a/c 

W.  C.  renewal .  .  5.00 

31  46     On  account   750.00 

31  ...  Transfer  indebt- 
edness   125.95 

31  Advertising — The 

Lather    63.50 


$4,420.95 


AUGUST  DISBURSEMENTS 


August 

7     July  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L  $  81.00 

7    July  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   60.75 

24    The   Distillata    Co.,    August    installment  on 

cooler,  water  service   5.15 

24     The  Independent  Towel  Supply   Co.,  service 

7-7 — 8-4-33    2.10 

24    The  Toledo  Scale  Co.,  adj.  &  cleaning  parcel 

post  scale    1.98 

24  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  July  messages  13.33 
24     The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  &  L.  D. 

service    59.51 


August 

24    Workers    Education    Bureau,    third  quarter 

dues    20.00 

24    August  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   81.00 

24  August  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  D&pt   60.75 

25  Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Aug.  journal,  local  &  of- 

fice supp   470.50 

25    The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp..  .  .  2.45 
2  5    Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Co.,  typewriter  re- 
pairs   9.50 

31    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Aug. 

journal    56.27 
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August 

31     Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Organizer   24.36 

31     George  T.  Moore,  Organizer    144.34 

31    Funeral  Benefits  Paid: 

Local  308,  Marc  A.  (A.  P.)  Boylioli,  29092.  .  .  200.00 

Local  74,  Ernest  B.  Johnson,  29296    200.00 

31    Office  salaries    530.00 

31     Postage    22.00 


August 

31     Central  United  National  Bank,  service  charge 


&  Federal  tax,  commercial  acct   6.64 

31    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1090.00 

31    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer....  700.00 

31    Misc.  office  expense   .10 


Total  disbursements   $3,841.73 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand  July  31,  1933   $73,550.54 

August    receipts....   4,420.95 

$77,971.49 

August  disbursements   3,841.73 

Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1933   $74,129.76 

ON  MEMBERS 

REINSTATEMENTS 

Local                                                       Local  Local 

155     F.  M.  Cannon  (July)  25950  ..          346     S.  C.  O'Hoppe  26811  346  E.  P.  Hunt  4392 

346     O.  B.  Fowler  13686                             33     G.  P.  Smith  (June)  11728  435  T.  C.  Jones  35096 

346     F.  Hendrickson  16521                       143     I.  Polcshwsky  19119  190  E.  O.  Westlund  (July)  29489 

346     A.  D.  Hunt  4380                                143     W.  H.  Lenz  32090  21  W.  S.  Abram  19496 

346     C.  D.  Lent  16524                               143     C.  Sluisman  9987  74  T.  R.  Moore  35484 

346    A.  V.  Webster  14422                        143     H.  Levine  19134  74  P.  F.  Thoma  16830 

346     C.  A.  Johnson  29171                         224     F.  J.  LaFon  11242  386  H.  F.  Cronin  28679 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

33     H.  A.  Jones  22116                            263     H.  C.  Clark  10574  109  M.  J.  Lawrence  21024 

33     E.  C.  Shannon  33536                        105     G.  T.  Fleming  26168  115  T.  A.  Parsons  (July)  34094 

212    .C.  L.  Knopp  10454                           105     F.  L.  Richer  35573  73  M.  T.  Coyle  (July)  810 

53     J.  P.  Kelly  33232                               33     J.  C.  Kress  1270  42  F.  N.  Brown  (July)  2449 

53     G.  J.  Kelly  22683                             10.6     P.  Ackerman  25697  21  E.  L.  McMilan  36185 

18     L.  Garrett  17463                               106     C.  B.  McCauley  13233  72  G.  J.  Gebhart  (July)  20347 

18     C.  G.  Fickenger  14745                      106     A.  A.  Wieland,  Jr.  36046  72  F.  Zalinski  (July)  33986 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

244     L.  Schwartz  (June)   17159                 46     W.  G.  Goering   (June-Ren.)  308  C.  Alberti  24058 

244     S.  Stone  (June)  28104                                      24326  308  P.  Ferrara  (Ren.)  34249 

244     A.  Stone  (June)  28103                       46     F.   J.   Ford    (Sept.   '32;    Sept.  308  F.  DiPalermo  (Ren.)  28870 

244     C.  Wallett   (June)    27922                              '33  Ren.)   27838  74  A.  B.  Holman  33421 

244    B.  Schwartz  (June)  19765                46    E.  P.  Green  (Mar.-Ren.)  74  F.  P.  Wehling  (July-Ren.) 

244     G.  DiBenedetto   (June)   32005  22198  7433 

244    P.  Dragotto  (June)   77  25                  42    W.  A.  Chisholm  (July-Ren.)  74  q  a   Schultz  (July-Ren.) 

244    A.  Zager  (July-Ren.)  12488  10541  31467 

III    ll'S^iL'lS,                                   B.  M«.ernlc.  (Sept,  '32)  ,         E.  TL„„a„  ,J„.,.R.n., 

Ill  f.  ''■^zfr""  t.  Lrp..  ..»i,-Re=., 

102    j;  Kaiser  30730  244    L  Ungerman  (Sept.  '32)  2113< 

10'>    H  Stevens  21993                                         28875  222  J.  McCord  (Ren.)  28618 

AT    v^'  ^r^„tio„»„    T                              244    J.  Goldman  (Sept.  '32)  26477  168  F.  Maier  7238  (June) 

iY?o?^    '               ^                244    S.  Schwartz  (July)  24685  168  J.  M.  Vanfossen  8956  (June) 

244    B.  Wernick   (June)   26644  168  P.  A.  Farber  27143  (June) 

46    E.  Howe  (Apr.-Ren.)  35685             244    P.  Lein  (July)  14414  168  J.  E.  Conway  29173  (June) 

46  T.  Copeland  (Ren.)  34292               244    I.  Geller  (June-Ren.)  27233  168  J.  Tranguch  36171  (June) 

WITHDRAWAL  CARD  DEPOSITED 

244     J.  Pickover  (June)  33546 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

234     John  C.  Davis  36184,  $5.00             109     Frank  Quirk  26317,  $5.00  435  J.  A.  Simmons  20388,  $5.00 

74     Philip  Preder  19440,  $25.00             109     Frank  Quirk  26317,  $55.00  435  M.  N.  Brent  29992,  $95.00 

74     Philip  Preder  19440,  $10.00               34     A.  D.  Toor  23529,  $50.00  435  M.  N.  Brent  29992,  $5.00 

72     Sam'l  Shapario  18828,  $50.00            34     C.  P.  Hunziker  33785,  $50.00  435  W.  H.  Cherico  12115,  $95.00 

47  A.  W.  Potter  23884,  $50.00               34     H.  R.  Kerwin  27969,  $50.00  435  W.  H.  Cherico  12115,  $5.00 
62     H.  O.  Fourroux  35448,                      78     J   A   Taylor  8843    $100  00  435  T.  P.  Collawn  10410,  $95.00 

?1('C.00                                           ,s     .    t,'„h1,.,  1Q84Q    «innnn  4^5  T.  P.  Collawn  10410,  $5.00 

62     E   Nungesser  32621,  $100.00                   ^-  Boudreau  13849,  $100.00  ^3-  ^  y  Jameson  25703,  $95.00 

62    D  C  Collawn  5180,  $100.00              78    W.  S.  Flansbury  16359,  435  r.  y.  Jameson  25703,  $5.00 

74     S.  M.  Mack  16295   (Add'l)                            $100.00  435  b.  H.  Dodson  19214,  $75.00 

$105.00                                          435     F.  Bray  11000,  $25.00  435  B.  H.  Dodson  19214,  $5.00 

74     R.  E.  Pfeiffer   (Add'l)   13260,          435     F.  Bray  11000,  $5.00  435  J.  N.  Ritter  16241,  $50.00 

$100.00                                          435     J.  M.  Shepherd  28217,  $50.00  435  J.  N.  Ritter  16241,  $5.00 

109     R    Pritchard  22834,  $5.00                 435     J.  M.  Shepherd  28217,  $5.00  483  J.  M.  Michels  9884,  $100.00 

109     R.  Pritchard  22834,  $55.00               435     J.  A.  Simmons  20388,  $75.00  5  J.  D.  Nadon  17391,  $50.00 
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SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

413     A.  W.  Tatroe  18377  47     A.  W.  Potter  23884 

APPRENTICES 


353     Carlos  Selby  Carpentier, 
age  16 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNION 

295    Erie,  Pa. 


DISBANDED  LOCAL  UNION 

168     Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


From  To 

2    John   Bridges    26379    32 

•   9     Paul  Bouton   34507    46 

20     L.    Rodier    17359    36 

24  J.   Brower   19938    70 

25  J.    Maclnnes    31315  102 

27  S.  F.  Miller  2670    73 

28  A.  W.  Butts   16260    392 

28     T.    Sloane   18871    392 

42    L.  F.  Freeman  34584   43 

42     E.  T.  Gaylor  7609    88 

46    J.  Early  6234    72 

46     L.   Ferguson   29583    96 

46     J.   Flood    7649    9 

46     A.  King  22781    286 

46    J.  Lambie   24410    286 

46     G.  Margiotta  7592   96 

46  J.  P.  Ready  7751    9 

47  C.   Must  27353    2 

53     H.   Acton   15091    9 

53     J.  Bogan   6302    9 

53     H.  Brady  13535    9 

53    L.  Brodeur  32799    9 

53     E.  Burke  34681    9 

53    W.   Burke   4241    9 

53     H.   Connors  20466    9 

53     J.  Duffy  33138    9 

53     J.  Ford   12776    9 

53     C.  Letrick  3615   9 

53     J.   McKenzie  17120   9 

53     T.   S.   Miles  31354    9 

53     W.   Raynor   14922    9 


TRANSFERS 


53 
62 
65 
65 
65 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
74 
74 
74 
74 
72 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
83 
83 
102 
109 
109 
132 
143 
162 


To 

Zeidler  11904    9 

G.  Stoner  6815   70 

W.  Healey  19623    83 

F.  Snyder  11312  132 

Yohanan  33689    83 

F.  Baldwin  693    123 

A.  Connors,  24496. . . .123 

Forsyth  8791    123 

P.  Cook  19004    96 

J.  Hughes  29453    123 

Locke   25144    96 

McCabe  26209    123 

J.  Barthelmy  25179 ...  84 

T.  McCarty  19798    68 

Raess  14233    258 

Raver  8842    258 

Twohig  25846    123 

S.  Boyd  23948    9 

Harburt  25690    9 

McKnight  18445    9 

Slsselberger  28579....  9 

Smith  16429    9 

Tutt  13264   9 

W.  Healey   19623    65 

Yohanan  33869   65 

Lange  10464   9 

Cook  8545    88 

DeRungs  16636   88 

VanRiper  34907    136 

Boudreau  35665  386 

P.  Kipp  7920    46 


From  To 

165  H.  T.  Lange   13979    34 

166  P.  Coughlin  32144   32 

166     J.  Hall  32981    32 

166     E.   Johnson   17740    392 

185     R.  C.  Johnston  1030    68 

190     S.  Arkley  14553    70 

190     E.  A.  Conrad  15142   70 

190     C.  C.  Hall  9703    70 

190     C.   Radant  8903    70 

190     A.  P.  Westlund  29682    32 

197     E.   Broberg   33575    36 

215     D.   Ross   12054    46 

232     M.   Lentz   9871    225 

232     G.  Ludwig  29107    225 

255     W.  L.   Hatfield   29697    55 

286     A.  King   22781    46 

286     J.   Lambie  24410    46 

326     W.  E.  Conniff  14492    27 

326  R.  O.  Schonewetter  35376  326 

345     E.  A.  Conrad  15142  190 

386     E.    Galloway   23046    46 

386  E.  L.  Johancen  27762.... 258 

407  C.  S.  Henderson  12795... 326 

411    W.   Bauman    27815    88 

411  H.   R.   Cushman   17202...  88 

434     J.   E.   Connolly   26856    88 

434     A.   Lazarevich   10981    88 

439     B.  Cline  14163  145 

439     N.  E.  Poole  35298    145 

439     R.   Sutton   28359  145 

439     O.  B.  Thomas  28360    145 


THOSE  LEADERS 

It  was  strange  and  interesting  to  find  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  presenting 
Gen.  Johnson  with  one  of  the  worst  codes  of  fair 
practice  yet  offered  by  any  trade  association. 

Clearly  the  terms  of  the  proposed  code  irritated 
the  general,  who  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a  bit 
pugnacious  and  a  whole  lot  conscientious  in  his  job 
of  raising  wages  and  cutting  hours. 

Our  daily  newspapers  have  posed  as  leaders — 
leaders  of  thought  and  leaders  in  ethics. 

A  great  many  incidents  have  served  to  dim  the 


OF  THOUGHT 

luster  of  this  self-polished  halo  and  this  is  one  more 
in  the  record. 

The  newspapers  offered  a  proposed  code  so  filled 
with  exits  for  greedy  publishers  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  are  more  exits  or  wall  space. 

If  the  publishers  get  a  sock  in  the  eye  it  will  be 
well  deserved. 


Fleece-bearing  dogs  were  once  domesticated  by  the 
Indian  tribes  along  the  North  Pacific  coast;  a  few 
dog-hair  blankets  are  still  in  existence. 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

88 

$  5.00 

42 

M. 

H.  Matthiesen  24203 

435 

5.00 

203 

L.  C.  Cottell  7520 

116 

3.00 

79 

R. 

L.  Young  31756 

483 

10.00 

190 

B.   J.   Dalmann  31903 

48 

6.50 

68 

H. 

R.  Herzig  32653 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

48 

11.00 

68 

E. 

H.  Barth  227  20 

36 

12.00 

110 

F.  Hill  22901 

32 

2.00 

166 

P. 

Coughlin  32144 

70 

6.00 

74 

F.  Hogue  9723 

32 

4.00 

2 

J. 

L.  Bridges  26379 

435 

7.50 

326 

P.  Nicholas  8389 

258 

2.20 

74 

E. 

Raess  14233 

2 

2.25 

47 

C.  Must  27353 

258 

9.00 

386 

E. 

L.  Johancen  27762 

72 

14.00 

46 

J.  J.  Early  6234 

258 

8.50 

328 

0. 

R.  McNutt  23931 

113 

14.00 

74 

C.  H.  Nelson  25312 

27 

4.00 

203 

C. 

Van  Vliet  1114  6 

9 

3.00 

75 

E.  F.  McKnight  18445 

65 

6.00 

302 

R. 

0.  Jones  34007 

258 

2.00 

328 

O.  R.  McNutt  23931 

435 

6.00 

62 

T. 

C.  Jones  35096 

46 

3.50 

386 

Ed.  Brennan  15077 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DEOE>IBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.   McSorley,  Lathers'   Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy.  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  X.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  19  01  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fift  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKuight.  3S  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

and   275.     Chas.  J.  Case, 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,   171,  213 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81.  83.  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of 
month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517  E. 
8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411.  Meeta  flT«t 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  In  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook^  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Xew  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85.  102,  106,  143,  162.  173  and  250.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81.  172,  260.  353.  398  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.     L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
In  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  7  6,  174.  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday.  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


PRICE  UST 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $  .25 

Apprentice  Indentures   50 

Arrearage  Notices   50 

Charter    2.00 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00 

Constitution   -  15 

Contractor  Certificates   50 

Dating  Stamp   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Envelopee,  Official,  per  100   1.00 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Lapel  Button   50 

Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Manual   50 

Membership  Book,  Clasp  _   1.25 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Seal    4.50 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  36 

Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Stamp  Pad   26 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  35 

Transfers   _  50 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.06 

Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Withdrawal  Cards   _  60 

Working  Permits   „  36 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111  Elm- 

wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  Wed.,  7  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.    Phone,  Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702%  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
404  Kate  Ave.,  W. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  B.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  llth  St.,  N.  E.  Phone,  Lincoln 
2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec. 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets    Ist   Mon.,    Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  R.  1,  Box  558C. 
14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.     Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,   797   Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 
10  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.    Albert  Carter,  33  4  So.  Wesley  Ave., 

R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 
21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 
28  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.    Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 

Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m..  Room  218, 

Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleaaantville 
N.  J. 


30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  HdqtB., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St 

36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.  Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  Ist 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmld, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.    5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St. 
Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.  C.  J.  Haj- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  B.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B 
Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  13  22  Third  Ave. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Clifford  H.  Schmitt,  Sec,  1646  Tuxworth  Ave., 
P.  H.    Geo.  Doty,  B.  A.,  Liberty  and  Parkway. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson. 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

5  2  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percao- 

ciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden, 
Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney,  B.  A., 
5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16 
Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
205  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — -Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.  6-3159  J. 

5  7  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Slegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis.  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  E.  A.  Harszy,  4419  W. 
Main  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

66  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  Sec- 
Treas.,  4  9  Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzvllle,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  l8t  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thur.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  61  Hanover  St., 

Room  33.  Executive  Board,  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  John 
P.  Cook,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington, 
Mass.  Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  4217.  Office,  61  Hanover 
St.,  Tel.,  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Men- 
ard, Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,   Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,   Plasterers'  Hall, 

747  W.  Lexington  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A,  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel.,  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd,  2007 
Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon.    Pa. — Meets    2d   Tues.,    79   West   State  St 

B.  H.  Goodall,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  Bell  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tern.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Franklin  Hall,  Dex- 

ter Bldg.,  554  Main  St.    W.  J.  Gagner,  22  Crystal  St. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tern., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell.  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone.  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  584  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  1710  Broad- 

way.   Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

8  5  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 
955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon..  8  p.  m. 
John  B   McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bld«., 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shll- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada.— Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave.,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.    Phone,  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8.30  p.  m.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave..  Union.  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz.  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
North  Plainfield.  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond.  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues..  Hammond  Lab.  Tem., 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.    E.  A.  Leader.  23  Webb  St. 

108  Wilmiugton,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall.  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin«er. 
159  So.  4th  St. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
.W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.    Tel.,  Dial 

32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  8t. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  H  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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186  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

1S2  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence.  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone,  31490. 

184  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

186  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  4923  No.  19th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 
Albert  Gagnon,  971  Slade  Ave. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  6an  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.    Forest  A. 

Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

161  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

165  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

168  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Ptospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.    Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.  J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Relmer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

186  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

1»2  Galesburg,  111.— Meets  3d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  0.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726  Spo- 
kane St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun..  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St..  Peru.  ni.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse.  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  6t. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St.  Tel., 
8-6325. 

217  Wllliamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  4  23  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson. 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

2  24  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 
bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  R.  E.  Kroll,  2406 
Cleburne  Ave.    Tel.  Hadley  8708. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 
and  26th  Ave.    Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

23  2  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  flt. 

23  4  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 

and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 
A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

2  44  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meeti 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone. 
925. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord.  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs..  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and   4th   Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  care  of  G.  M 
Pruitt,  Robertson  Ave.  No.  4. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 

W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1811  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  26  Ca- 
talpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa 
Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.    Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la.— Meets  1st  aud  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310%  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

27  8  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

17  9  Joplin,  Mo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 
lln  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — .Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  T&m., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 
302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 
St.    Wm.  Gelliager,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.    Phone,  738-J,  Napa.    A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H   Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.    Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  818  E.  6th  St. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson.  1054  Balmoral  Rd. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami.  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  Ist 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  Act.  Sec, 
120  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  1537  6th  St.  M.  E. 
Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 
ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 


359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St..  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Friday,  111  Liber- 
ty St.  Geo.  Gallivan,  B.  A.,  45  Fulton  Ave.,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  1544-J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1402  St.  George  St.,  R.  R.  1. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren. 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2— 
5852. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62916 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone,  25576 

407  Austin, -Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed  .  8  p.  m.,  Cablneat 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  liowling.  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  496  Pettis  Ave.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

413  Norwalk,   Ccnn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 
419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.    W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

4  28  Ponca  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Union  Labor 
Hall,  309  B.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes,  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  8tB.. 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  P.  D.  No.  J, 

Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. —  Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m., 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054 
Marentette  Ave, 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  I<ab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  B.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

456  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
C.  L.  U.  Hall,  2d  Ave.  and  3d  St.  So.  Harry  L.  Pat- 
terson, 3611  Queensboro  Ave.,  So. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
409  %  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmer*' 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.     L.  Peffer,  193  Charles  St. 
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LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 
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ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  in  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  esch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  daily 

Price  $2.00  Per  Copy. 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new);  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 

Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

If  you  cannot  buy  one,  refjuest  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
  A  Reference  Book  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  Should  Be  Without   


Bid  Peddling 

J^URING  the  past  year  some  four  hundred  sub- 
contractors have  defaulted  on  contracts.  Thus 
they  have  forced  surety  companies  into  the  building- 
business. 

Bid  peddling  and  the  eternal  chiseling  indulged 
in  by  that  fringe  that  hovers  around  every  occupa- 
tion has  brought  this  enormous  trail  of  ruin. 

A  number  of  general  contractors  went  to  the  wall 
in  the  same  period  of  time  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  the  man  who  finally  pays  the 
cost  that  all  of  the  excessive  cost  that  arises  out  of 
these  evils  of  the  industry  finally  settle  onto  his 
shoulders.  Somebody  has  to  pay — and  who  is  it  but 
the  final  occupant  and  the  worker? 

Multiple  costs  are  run  up  because  of  the  eagerness 
of  everybody,  and  all  his  cousins  to  compete  for 
work.  When  a  hundred  architects  estimate  and 
submit  plans  for  one  job  of  moderate  size — as  has 
happened — who  pays  the  cost  for  the  time  of  the 
99  whose  bids  are  unsuccessful?  It  is  the  final 
occupant.  It  is  the  public  in  general,  for  finally  in 
the  larger  sense  it  is  the  public  in  general  that  uses 
all  structures  and  pays  all  bills. 


and  Chiseling 

The  labor  movement  has  fought  against  the  costly 
evils  of  employers  and  management,  usually  with 
small  support'  from  the  paying  public.  But  the 
evils  are  becoming  so  glaring,  the  abuses  so  great 
and  grave,  that  action  for  relief  and  cure  cannot 
be  long  delayed. 

 — o  

The  union  as  an  institution  has  a  right  to  social 
acceptance  and  governmental  encouragement  and 
assistance  equally  with  commerce  and  agriculture. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  by 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

P.  O.  Station  A  Meriden,  Conn. 


Talks  to  the  Trade  Ueioeists 

on  the 

Uses  of  Life  leseraeee 

To  Provide-"^.  An  Immediate  Estate  and  an  Income 
for  Your  Family 


The  first  need  of  a  man  with  family  responsibilities  is  for  a  death 
benefit  to  become  immediately  available,  either  in  one  sum  or  in  install- 
ments, to  his  dependents.  Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of  life  insurance  is 
the  creation  of  an  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  insured.  The  individual  can 
thus  go  about  his  life's  work  secure  in  the  thought  that,  should  he  not  live 
to  see  his  plans  carried  to  fruition,  there  would  be  promptly  available  a 
fund  out  of  which  at  least  part  of  his  obligations  to  his  family  would  be 
met.  Life  insurance  has  thus  been  aptly  described  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  grave  is  robbed  of  the  completeness  of  its  victory. 

The  proceeds  of  the  life  insurance  policy  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  last  illness  and  burial,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  home- 
stead, and  to  provide  a  monthly  allowance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
family  circle. 

ULLICO  has  a  complete  line  of  policies  to  fit  every  purse  in  amounts 
of  $500  and  up  for  applicants  between  the  ages  of  three  months  and  60 
years,  standard  and  sub-standard  classes,  with  and  without  disability 
benefits,  and  general  and  travel  accidental  death  benefits. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportun- 
ities for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Life  leseraeee  Compaey 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASfflNGTON,  b.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Sell,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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METAL  LATHERS  have  confined  their  efforts 
ceiling  construction  long  enough,  and  from  their 
high  scaffolds  near  the  ceiling  they  have  come  down 
and  have  their  hats  definitely  in  the  ring  for  the  fire- 
proof partition  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  one-piece  Bar-Z  Stud  makes  it  practical  to  place 
studs  24"  on  centers,  which  doubles  the  speed  and 
reduces  the  cost  and  gives  lathers  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  recognize  our  opportunity.    Our  hats  are  in  the 
ring.    Tell  the  man  who  may  not  know,  about  Bar-Z 
Partitions. 

Indorsed  by  more  than  40  Locals. 

M AMUFACTURERS 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies 

WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


THE 


LATHER 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  October  1,  1933. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Cuyahoga,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Terry  Ford,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Lather,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  D'etroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  First  Vice  President,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Second  Vic©  President,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Third  Vice  President,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  F.  McKnight,  Fifth  Vice  President,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  F.  Nealon,  Sixth  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 

otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is   (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 


Signed 


TERRY  FORD 


Editor. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1933. 


Signed 


LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

Notary  Public. 


(Seal) 


(My  commission  expires  February  24,  1936.) 


THE  LATHER 


LOCAL  UNIONS  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. 
121  Aurora,  111. 
166  Albany,  N.  Y. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

407  Austin,  Texas. 

B 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

72  Boston,  Mass. 
75  Baltimore,  Md. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. 

244  Brooklyn,  Kings  and 

Queens  Counties, 

New  York. 

258  Billings,  Mont. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
74  Chicago,  111. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


5  Detroit,  Mich. 

8  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

12  Duluth,  Minn. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. 

68  Denver,  Colo. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

222  Danville,  111. 


64  j£aci  St.  Louis,  111. 

77  Everett,  Wash. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

392  Elnilra,  N.  Y. 


34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. 

230  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

192  Galesburg,  111. 

259  Granite  City,  111. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

388  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 
107  Hammond,  Ind. 
145  Hamilton,  Ont. 
162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
224  Houston,  Texas. 
275  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
429  Harrishurg,  Pa. 


39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


19  Joliet,  111. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. 

K 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

110  Kankakee,  111. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 


18  Louisville,  Ky. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
209  LaSalle,  III. 

24 G  Lowell,  Mass. 

326  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. 

M 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J, 

315  Montreal,  Que. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. 

345  Miami.  Fla. 
378  Marion,  III. 
434  Merced,  Calif. 


46 
62 

102 
174 
213 
215 
254 
262 
263 
308 
386 
413 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Nassau   and  Suffolk 
Counties,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Newark,  Ohio. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 


26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
88  Oakland,  Calif. 
136  Omaha,  Nebr. 


33  Pittsburg-h,  Pa. 

36  Peoria.  111. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Portland,  Ore. 
81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. 

411  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

428  Ponca  City.  Okla. 


96  Quincy.  Mass. 
3  36  Quincy.  111. 


14  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

63  Richmond.  Va.  . 

87  Reading.  Pa. 

114  Rockford,  111. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. 

232  ftacine,  Wis. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


4  Scranton,  Pa. 

20  Springfield,  111. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
25  Springfield,  Mass. 

43  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh. 
65  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


73  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. 

82  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

84  Superior,  Wis. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. 

113  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. 

268  San  Rafael.  Calif. 

278  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

286  Stamford.  Conn. 

299  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

353  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

380  Salem,  Ore. 
435  Shreveport,  La. 

456  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4  74  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


2  4  Toledo,  Ohio. 

66  Trenton.  N.  J. 

70  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. 
132  Topeka,  Kan. 
155  Tacoma,  Wash. 
228  Tulsa,  Okla. 


V 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. 


302  Vallejo,  Calif. 
332  Victoria,  B.  C. 


W 


79 
100 

108 
125 
142 
147 
185 
217 
276 
439 
455 
478 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Westchester  County, 

N.  Y. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Wichita.  Kan. 
Williamsport.  Pa. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Windsor,  Ont. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla 
Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Y 


28  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Report  of  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  August  31,  1933 

Below  is  the  latest  report  from  our  local  unions  on  their  initiation  fees,  monthly  dues,  wage  scales, 
hours  worked  and  benefits  paid. 

Many  of  our  local  unions  are  negotiating  for  agreements  with  their  contractors  and  for  this  reason 
these  wage  scales  now  being  published  are  apt  to  vary.  On  all  public  works,  where  no  agreement  is  in 
efi'ect  between  our  local  union  and  their  contractors,  the  scale  designated  by  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  for  that  zone  shall  be  the  prevailing  scale  on  this  class  of  work  in  that  locality. 


Columbus,  Ohio   

Cleveland,  Ohio   

Scranton,  Pa  

Detroit,  Mich  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Des  Moines,  la  

Washington,  D.  C  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Norfolk,  Va  

Duluth,  Minn  

14    Rochester,  N.  Y  

18  Louisville,  Ky  

19  Joliet,  111  

20  Spring-field,  111  

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo  

23  Bridgeport,  Conn  

24  Toledo,  Ohio  

25  Springfield,  Mass  

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo  

28  Youngstown,  Ohio  .— 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  .. 

Dayton,  Ohio   

Holyoke,  Mass  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  


30 
31 
32 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa  

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  

36  Peoria,  111  

38  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind  

40  Anderson,  Ind  


>  50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 

100.00 

100.00 
50.00 
15.00 
50.00 
75.00 

100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 
75.00 

100.00 
75.00 

100.00 
25.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 
75.00 
50.00 


^2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
2.50 
4.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Wage 
Scale 
Per  Hr. 

$1,121/, 
1.371/2 
1.121/2 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.371/2 
1.00 
1.121/0 
1.00 
1.00 
1.121/, 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.371/2 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.00 
1.561/4 
1.08 
1.00 
1.40 
0.75 
1.00 


Wagre  No.  Hrs. 
Scale  Worked  Sick 
Per  >r.      Sat.  Benefit 


.00 


4.50 


6.00 
4.50 


4.00 
9.00 


6.50 


6.50 

'4.00 
8.50 
4.50  4 


Death 
Benefit 


$  100.00 
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Wage 

Monthly  Scale 

Init.  Tee  Dues  Per  Hr. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif   25.00  4.00  1.00 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    50.00  3.00  1.00 

46  New  York,  N.  Y   100.00  4.00  1.40 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio   65.00  2.25  1.3114 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo   25.00  2.00  1.25 

49  Pueblo,  Colo   50.00  1.50  1.00 

52  Utica,  N.  Y   50.00  2.00  1.00 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa   100.00  2.00  1.371/2 

54  Portland.  Ore.    50.00  2.00  1.10 

55  Memphis,  Tenn  _   25.00  2.00  1.121/. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y  _.  10.00  1.50  1.00 

62  New  Orleans,  La   25.00  2.00  1.25 

63  Richmond,  Va   25.00  2.00  1.25 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111   100.00  3.00  I.371/2 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif  —  25.00  3.00  1.00 

66  Trenton,  N.  J   100.00  1.25  1.00 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J   100.00  5.00  1.65 

68  Denver,  Colo   50.00  1.00  1.22 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind   25.00  2.00  1.25 

71  Akron,  Ohio   100.00  1.25  1.00 

72  Boston,  Mass   100.00  3.00  1.25 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo.  -   100.00  6.00  1.25 

74  Chicago,  111   100.00  1.10  1.371/? 

75  Baltimore,  Md   50.00  3.00  1.25 

76  Sharon,  Pa.   75.00  1.00  1.561/4 

77  Everett,  Wash   25.00  1.25  1.25 

78  Hartford,  Conn   100.00  2.00  1.25 

79  Worcester,  Mass   50.00  2.00  1.50 

81  Pasadena,  Calif   25.00  2.00  1.00 

82  South  Bend,  Ind   50.00  2.00  1.25 

83  Fresno,  Calif   50.00  2.00  I.O614 

84  Superior,  Wis   25.00  2.00  0.90 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J   100.00  2.00  I.371/2 

87  Reading,  Pa   25.00  2.00  1.15 

88  Oakland,  Calif  _   25.00  1.50  1.121/, 

93  Spokane,  Wash  _   25.00  1.00  1.00 

96  Quincv,  Mass   25.00  2.00  1.00 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can   50.00  1.50  1.00 

99  Lynn,  Mass   100.00  1.25  1.12i/> 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y   100.00  4.00  1.50 

102  Newark,  N.  J   100.00  2.50  I.621/2 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111   75.00  1.00  I.371/2 

104  Seattle,  Wash   50.00  1.50  1.10 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  :   15.00  1.50  0.75 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J   100.00  1.00  1.621/, 

107  Hammond,  Ind   100.00  3.00  1.25 

108  Wilmington,  Del.   100.00  2.00  I.I21/2 

109  Sacramento,  Calif   50.00  3.00  I.I21/2 

110  Kankakee,  111   100.00  5.00  1.4334 

111  Madison,  Wis   100.00  3.50  1.00 

113  Sioux  City,  la   25.00  2.00  1.00 

114  Rockford,  111   50.00  1.50  1.00 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la   100.00  3.00  0.90 

121  Aurora,  111   100.00  3.00  1.25 

122  Salinas,  Calif   50.00  2.50  I.I21/2 

123  Brockton,  Mass   50.00  2.00  1.25 

125  Waterbury,  Conn   25.00  2.00  1.25 

132  Topeka,  Kan   50.00  1.25  1.12i/> 

134  Jackson,  Mich   15.00  1.00  1.25 

136  Omaha,  Neb   100.00  1.50  O.871/2 

139  Fall  River,  Mass   25.00  1.50  1.10 

142  Waltham,  Mass   50.00  2.50  l.SVA 

143  Paterson,  N.  J   100.00  3.00  1.65 

144  San  Jose,  Calif   50.00  2.00  1.121/, 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can   25.00  1.50  O.871/2 


Wage  No.  Hrs. 
Scale   Worked  Sick 
Per  .M.       Sat.  Benefit 


7.00 


6.50 
4.00 


7.00 


4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 
11.00 


6.50 
5.00 
7.40 

5^50 
7.50 

"s.oo 

7.50 
4.00 


7.00 
6.00 
5.00 

"5.06 
5.00 
6.00 
8.50 
8.50 


2.40 
6.00 


6.00 
5.50 


5.50 
7.50 


5.50 
7.50 
7.00 


$  5.00 
20.00 
5.00 


14.00 


1500.00 


5.00 


10.00 


10.00 


5.00 


10.00 
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Monthly 

Wage 
Scale 

Init  Fee 
ni  .  ee 

Dues 

147 

Winnepeg,  Man.,  Can  

10.00 

1.50 

1.00 

151 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

50.00 

2.00 

0.90 

155 

Tacoma,  Wash  

50.00 

2.00 

1.10 

158 

Dubuque,  la  

100.00 

2.50 

1.121/2 

162 

TT     -^1   ^1         AT  T 

Hackensack,  N.  J,   

100.00 

3.50 

1.621/2 

166 

Albany,  N.  Y   

100.00 

1.00 

1.121/2 

171 

Lorain,  Ohio   -  

100.00 

3.00 

1.25 

172 

Long  Beach,  Cani  

25.00 

1.50 

1.00 

173 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J  

100.00 

2.50 

1.40 

174 

New  Kensington,  Pa  

75.00 

1.50 

1.561/4 

185 

Wichita,  Kan  — . 

100.00 

1.00 

1.50 

190 

MinneapoHs,  Minn  

50.00 

1.50 

1.33  1/3 

192 

Galesburg,  III  _  

50.00 

2.50 

0.90 

197 

Kock  Island,  111  

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

203 

Springfield,  Mo.  —  

50.00 

3.00 

1.25 

208 

Reno,  Nev  

50.00 

2.00 

1.3114 

209 

T^O^n  Til 

LaSalle,  111  

25.00 

1.50 

1.121/2 

212 

Missoula,  Mont  

25.00 

1.25 

1.00 

213 

Newark,  Ohio  

15.00 

1.25 

1.25 

215 

100.00 

2.00 

1.271/2 

217 

Williamsport,  Pa  

25.00 

1.50 

1.00 

222 

Uanville,  111  

50.00 

1.50 

1.00 

Houston,  Tex  

50.00 

2.00 

0.871/2 

OOK 

zzo 

Kenosha,  Wis  

100.00 

3.00 

1.121/2 

998 

iuisa,  UKia  _. 

100.00 

3.00 

0.75 

230 

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

50.00 

1.50 

1.121/2 

Racine,  Wis  

50.00 

2.00 

1.00 

234 

Atlanta,  Ga  

25.00 

1.60 

1.00 

238 

Albuquerque,  N.  M  

25.00 

2.00 

1.121/2 

243 

Santa  Kosa,  Lalii  

50.00 

2.10 

1.00 

244 

Brookljm,  Kings  &  Queens  Cos.,  N.  Y. 

100.00 

1.00 

1.50 

246 

Lowell,  Mass    

25.00 

1.50 

1.25 

250 

Morristown,  N.  J.   

100.00 

1.50 

1.50 

254 

iNew  bediord.  Mass  

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

255 

Knoxville,  Tenn  _  

50.00 

2.50 

1.00 

Zoo 

Billings,  Mont  

25.00 

4.00 

1.25 

259 

Granite  City,  111  

100.00 

1.50 

1.371/2 

360 

San  Diego,  Calif  

50.00 

2.00 

1.00 

262 

Nashville,  Tenn  

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

263 

New  Brighton,  Pa.   

50.00 

3.00 

1.561/t 

Zoo 

ban  Kaiael,  Calii  _  

50.00 

3.00 

1.25 

275 

Hamilton,  Ohio   

50.00 

1.75 

-I  011/ 

276 

Waterloo,  la  

50.00 

2.00 

1.00 

278 

San  Mateo,  Calii  

50.00 

1.00 

1.00 

z  /y 

25.00 

O  AA 

1  op; 

281 

Boise,  Idaho    

25.00 

1.00 

1.00 

286 

0  4---.       J_'    , .  "l  /^„„„ 

Stamtord,  Conn  

100.00 

2.00 

i.ZO 

292 

Charleston,  W.  Va  

100.00 

2.00 

1.25 

299 

Sheboygan,  Wis  

100.00 

2.00 

1.00 

300 

Bakersfield,  Calif  

30.00 

3.00 

1.50 

302 

Vallejo,  Calif  

50.00 

3.00 

1.121/2 

305 

Great  Falls,  Mont  

25.00 

3.00 

1.50 

308 

New  York,  N.  Y  

100.00 

4.00 

1.50 

309 

Jamestown,  N.  Y  

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

01  -I 

oil 

Amarillo,  Tex  

25.00 

1.50 

1.50 

315 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can.  

50.00 

1.25 

0.85 

319 

Muskegon,  Mich  

25.00 

2.00 

1.05 

OOP 

Little  Kock,  Ark  

25.00 

1.50 

1.00 

328 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  

50.00 

2.50 

1.121/2 

332 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Can.   

15.00 

1.50 

0.75 

336 

Onin/^\7  Til 

25.00 

1.85 

1.00 

340 

Lexington,  Ky  

25.00 

2'.00 

1.00 

344 

Lafayette,  Ind  

38.50 

2.50 

0.90 

345 

Miami,  Fla  

100.00 

1.50 

1.50 

346 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J  

100.00 

4.00 

1.25 

Wage  No.  Hrs. 

Scale  Worked  Sick  Death 
PerM.       Sat.      Benefit  Benefit 

  4   

6.50   


 :  4   

10.00  ..       1.00  varies 

5.00  

LOO  "ZZ.  Z"""". 
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  4    
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7.00  15.00 

  4  


8.00  4 
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-   4        5.00  25.00 
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10.00   
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353    Santa  Monica,  Calif   35.00 


358    Johnstown,  Pa. 


359 
378 


380 
386 


25.00 


Providence,  R.  1   75.00 

Marion,  Ind   50.00 


379    Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


100.00 


Salem,  Ore   25.00 

Newburgh,  N.  Y   50.00 


388  Green  Bay,  Wis   25.00 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y   50.00 

398  Glendale,  Calif   50.00 

401  Allentown,  Pa   25.00 

407  Austin,  Tex   50.00 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif   50.00 

413  Nonvalk,  Conn   50.00 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore   75.00 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C   25.00 

428  Ponca  City,  Okla   75.00 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa   25.00 

434  Mercer,  Calif   50.00 

435  Shreveport,  La   50.00 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can   50.00 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif   25.00 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla   75.00 

456  St.  Petersburg,  Fla   50.00 

474  Santa  Maria,  Cailf   50.00 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash   25.00 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn   50.00 


1.25 
2.00 
1.25 
2.50 

'2.'75 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Wage 
Scale 
Per  Hr. 

1.25 

1.561/4 

1.121/2 

1.25 

0.933/4 

LIO 

1.40 

1.00 

1.121/2 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

0.75 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.121/2 

1.121/2 

1.25 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.371/2 

1.00 


Wage  No.  Hrs. 
Scale  Worked  Sick 
Per  M.      Sat.  Benefit 


Death 
Benefit 


5.00 
5.25 
5.00 
8.00 

4.50 
8.00 

'8.00 
5.00 
8.00 

4!50 

"4.56 

"6.00 
5.00 
5.50 
9.00 

'5.00 
"5.50 


Of  the  188  local  unions  whose  reports  are  published,  142  work  5  days  a  week ;  46  work  4  hours  on 
Saturday. 

Sick  benefits  are  paid  by  13  local  unions  and  death  benefits  by  4  local  unions. 


FUNERAL  BENEFITS  PAID  OUT  DURING  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1933 

The  International  Office  paid  out  during  this  last 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  $17,252.58  in  funeral  benefits 
and  a  list  showing  the  number  of  claims  paid  out  in 
each  denomination  is  being  published : 

16  at  $500.00   $  8,000.00 

14  at    300.00   4,200.00 

17  at  200.00   3,400.00 

4  at  100.00    400.00 

1  at  293.88    293.88 

1  at  282.00    282.00 

1  at  273.05    273.05 

1  at  252.00    252.00 

1  at  151.65   151.65 

56  claims  paid  totaling   $17,252.58 

Actually  79  deaths  were  reported  to  headquarters 
during  this  last  fiscal  year,  as  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Number  of  claims  paid    56 

Number  of  members  who  died  in  good  standing, 
but  whose  record  of  continuous  good  stand- 
ing did  not  warrant  the  payment  of  any  fu- 
neral benefits    2 

Total  number  of  members  who  died  in  good 
standing  during  the  fiscal  year   58 


Number  of  members  who  died  while  out  on 
withdrawal  card,  resignation  certificate,  etc...  21 

Total  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year   79 

Full  settlement  of  claims  listed  in  the  odd  amounts 
has  not  yet  been  made,  as  the  deceased  left  no  de- 
pendent heirs  and  in  accordance  with  Section  151 
L.  I.  U.  Constitution,  funeral  expenses  only  were 
paid  by  headquarters  out  of  the  accrued  benefits. 


Benefits  paid  out  by  the  International  Office  since 
record  of  such  payments  has  been  kept,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Sept. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 


1902  $  1,700.00 

1903   3,200.00 

1904   5,495.00 

1905   2,300.00 

1906   3,700.00 

1907   5,233.40 

1908   5,950.00 

1909   3,648.50 

1910  :   4,211.80 

1911   5,900.00 

1912   5,300.00 

1913   5,450.00 

1914   6,530.70 

1915   6,683.00 

1916   4,994.15 

1917   6,100.00 
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Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 
Year  ending  Aug. 


1918   4,512.50 

1919   4,799.60 

1920   5,200.00 

1921   6,600.00 

1922   9,389.50 

1923   16,050.00 

1924   12,150.00 

1925   16,891.90 

1926   23,260.00 

1927   25,715.55 

1928   32,246.95 

1929   30,258.75 

1930   29,423.65 

1931   29,863.00 

1932   35,797.25 

1933   17,252.58 


TABLE  OF  AVERAGES 

The  number  of  deaths,  the  average  age  at  death, 
the  average  membership  for  each  fiscal  year  and  the 
percentage  of  deaths  in  each  1,000  members  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1904  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Fiscal 

No. 

Average 

Percentage 

age  at 

Average 

of  Deatlis 

Ending 

Deatlis 

Deatli 

Membership 

Per  lOOO 

1904 

31 

43.73 

3,763 

8.23 

1905 

22 

42.50 

3,638 

6.05 

1906 

50 

45.66 

4,467 

11.19 

1907 

74 

41.89 

5,558 

13.31 

1908 

70 

40.79 

5,423 

12.9 

1909 

56 

44.48 

5,137 

10.9 

1910 

51 

43.17 

5,791 

8.8 

1911 

62 

44.15 

5,811 

10.67 

1912 

55 

43.43 

5,966 

9.22 

1913 

60 

41.71 

6,544 

9.17 

1914 

71 

44.29 

6,669 

10.65 

1915 

65 

46.49 

6,154 

10.56 

1916 

57 

46.84 

5,960 

9.40 

1917 

67 

48.20 

6,242 

10.25 

1918 

49 

48.63 

4,816 

10.17 

1919 

76 

50.69 

4,425 

11.98 

1920 

60 

49.80 

6,581 

9.11 

1921 

58 

48.82 

6,387 

9.08 

1922 

69 

51.08 

6,528 

10.57 

1923 

101 

50.33 

8,187 

11.11 

1924 

88 

48.44 

10,108 

8.7 

1925 

96 

49.35 

11,215 

8.51 

1926 

141 

49.11 

12,726 

11.08 

1927 

121 

49.26 

13,139 

9.21 

1928 

130 

51.83 

12,717 

10.22 

1929 

130 

50.93 

12,546 

10.20 

1930 

114 

51.80 

10,917 

10.44 

1931 

103 

53.67 

10,054 

10.24 

1932 

117 

56.01 

8,635 

13.54 

1933 

58 

56.57 

5,981 

9.69 

PERTAINING  TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  we  enrolled  14 
new  members;  reinstated  300;  suspended  1017;  is- 
sued withdrawal  cards  to  388;  accepted  deposited 
\vithdrawal  cards  from  13;  issued  11  resignation  cer- 
tificates; accepted  deposited  resignation  certificates 
from  19 ;  revoked  resignation  certificates  of  8 ;  fined 


348;  registered  transfers  of  1472;  indentured  16 
apprentices. 

 0  

The  great  message  is  this :  Organize  all  along  the 
line— organize  everyone  everywhere.  If  there  are 
no  unions  then  unions  must  be  made. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  view  the  field  with  old  spectacles. 
A  whole  new  condition  confronts  labor.  That  may 
be  hard  to  realize,  but  it  is  true. 

America  is  shortly  going  to  be  a  land  of  universal 
organization,  with  known  terms  of  relationship  in 
every  industry. 
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LOCAL  UNIONS 

Changes  occurred  in  our  local  unions  during-  the 
last  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. 
255  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
326  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
346  Ashburv  Park,  N.  J. 
428  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

AMALGAMATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

90  Lawrence,  Mass.  with  Local  246,  Lowell,  Mass. 
116  Passaic,  N.  J.  with  Local  143,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
313  Columbia,  Mo.  with  Local  73,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DISBANDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
165  LaPorte,  Ind. 
202  Champaign,  111. 
252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
282  Yakima,  Wash. 
326  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. 
460  Ventura,  Calif. 
481  Winona,  Minn. 

SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

44  Evansville,  Ind. 
126  Canton,  Ohio 
131  Saginaw,  Mich. 
135  Harrisburg,  111. 
138  Olvmpia,  Wash. 
140  Dallas,  Tex. 
148  Shamokin,  Pa. 
161  Lincoln,  Neb. 
176  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can. 
207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. 
211  Springfield,  Ohio 
225  Kenosha,  Wis. 
298    Uniontown,  Pa. 
301  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
350  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
360  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
364  Waco,  Tex. 
371  Pocatello,  Idaho 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

383  Flint,  Mich. 

394  Tucson,  Anz. 

395  Warren,  Ohio 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 
440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
443  Steubenville,  Ohio 
446  Elgin,  111. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. 
464  Harlington,  Tex. 
482  Monroe,  La. 

CHARTERS  REVOKED 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

424  Abilene,  Tex. 


HAIL,  TRADE  UNIONS 

Head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  supporting- 
force  in  the  nation,  Organized  Labor  is  holding  the 
National  Recovery  Act  to  its  purpose. 

Everyone  in  authority  in  Washington  knows  that 
Organized  Labor  is  NIRA's  most  valuable  and 
valiant  supporter. 

This  is  not  because  Org-anized  Labor  sees  a  selfish 
chance  to  get  something  of  advantage;  it  is  because 
Organized  Labor  sees  the  opportunity  to  actually  get 
America  out  of  depression  and  on  the  way  to  per- 
manent, organized  prosperity. 

Organized  Labor  represents  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  masses  of  the  people  have  a  rig-ht  to 
expect  and  have  prosperity.  They  have  a  right  to 
be  freed  from  the  kind  of  exploitation  that  ran  the 
nation  into  the  depression.  They  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  such  leadership  be  cast  aside  and  never 
g-iven  another  chance. 

Big  Business  and  Big  Bankers  are  squawking  and 
putting  blo'cks  in  NIRA's  path  wherever  they  can 
get  the  chance.  They  want  the  old  rules  unchanged. 
They  want  the  right  to  rob  without  limit. 

Organized  Labor  seeks  new  rules  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Organized  Labor  is 
moved  by  a  real  and  true  patriotism.  It  sees  in  the 
National  Recovery  Act  the  right  kind  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  for  that  reason  it  throws  its  full 
strength  behind  the  President's  tremendous  efTort. 

Of  course  highway  robbers  can't  understand 
Labor's  kind  of  patriotism,  but  that  doesn't  change 
the  situation.  We  are  headed  toward  recovery  and 
Labor  intends  to  keep  the  parade  going  that  way. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  unions  and  em- 
ployers will  have  a  full  chance,  under  the  new  law,  to 
come  together  and  establish  voluntary  agreements; 
that  government  will  step  in  to  rule  and  determine 
terms  and  conditions  only  where  unions  and  em- 
ployers fail.  That  ought  to  make  our  course  clear 
and  our  duty  clear. 

In  your  town  and  every  to\\'n  there  must  be  tre- 
mendous organizing  campaigns. 

W'e  have  a  new  reason  for  organizing ;  a  new  goal 
to  achieve;  a  new  demand  for  unionizing  every 
worker. 

New  methods  will  be  necessary.  We  have  now  the 
task  of  winning  under  new  conditions  and  if  we  must 
use  new  tactics,  then  that  is  the  thing  to  do.  Use 
yesterday's  methods  and  ideas  only  so  far  as  they  fit 
the  new  needs. 

America  is  to  be  plunged  over  night  into  a  new 
industrial  order.  He  who  thinks  only  yesterday's 
thoughts  will  be  lost. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions 
of  the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  follow- 
ing issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Edward  Lynn,  8477;  James  L.  Lester,  26428;  F.  L. 
Van  Riper,  34907;  R.  A.  Florence,  27973,  and  J.  Z. 
Florence,  3080,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  27 

The  brothers  listed,  all  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  132  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  appealed  to  the  General 
President  against  fines  of  $5.00  and  $25,00  placed 
against  each  of  them  by  Local  Union  No.  27  on  the 
following  respective  charges :  Violating  sections  114 
and  133  L.  L  U.  constitution,  and  Art.  8,  Sec.  5  (con- 
stitution) and  Art.  2,  Sec.  2  (by-laws)  of  Local 
Union  No.  27.  The  section  of  the  local  union's  con- 
stitution that  was  charged  to  have  been  violated, 
pertains  to  the  mailing  of  a  member's  transfer  be- 
fore starting  to  work,  governs  the  regulation  of 
steward  on  job,  etc. 

The  section  of  the  local  union's  by-laws  that  is 
charged  to  have  been  violated  calls  for  overtime  to 
be  double  time. 

After  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  all  sides  the  General  President  found  the 
job  in  question  was  in  the  territory  of  Local  Union 
No.  27  (in  spite  of  the  contention  of  Local  Union  No. 
132  or  these  members  thereof)  and  he  therefore 
found  the  appellants  guilty  of  violating  section  114, 
and  the  $5.00  International  fine  stipulated  by  the 
constitution  for  violation  thereof,  was  therefore  up- 
held. In  the  matter  of  the  $50.00  fines,  the  General 
President  from  the  evidence  submitted,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  these  brothers  did  not  intentionally 
violate  the  laws  upon  which  this  fine  was  placed,  and 
he  therefore  ordered  the  $50.00  fines  remitted. 

 0  

Raymond  B.  Dishion,  17356;  Irvin  Schlenker,  22964; 
Harry  Huber,  16364;  Geo.  D.  Dishion,  17464;  Bert  E. 
Mumaw,  9282,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  47 

The  two  Dishion  brothers,  and  Brothers  Schlenker, 
Mumaw  and  Huber  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  47  in  placing  against  each  of  them 
a  fine  of  $100.00,  on  the  following  charges :  "Failing 
to  come  off  job  when  ordered  by  the  Business  Agent 
and  for  going  on  job  that  was  struck."  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  examining  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides,  could  not  find  where 
the  appellants  had  violated  any  established  law  of 
either  the  local  union  or  of  the  International  Union 
and  he  therefore  ruled  the  fines  were  illegally  placed, 
and  they  were  therefore  rescinded  by  the  General 
President. 


Raymond  B.  Dishion,  17356,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  47 

After  the  rescinding  of  the  fine  of  $100.00  against 
Brother  Dishion  (previously  mentioned)  Local  No. 
47  placed  another  fine  in  this  amount  against  him  on 
the  charge  of  discrimination,  or  violating  section  22 
of  the  local  union's  by-laws.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, found  the  brother  had  complied  with  section 
22,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  fine  rescinded. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  47  vs.  Decision  of  General  President 

Local  Union  No.  47  being  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision rendered  in  the  Dishion  case,  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  them  to  the  International  Executive  Coun- 
cil. This  body  voted  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1  to  sus- 
tain the  General  President's  decision,  the  dissenting 
vote  being  that  of  Fourth  Vice  President  Joseph  H. 
Duty. 

 0  

Guy  O.  Potter,  No.  9591,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  74 

Brother  Potter  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  74  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00  against 
him  on  the  charge  of  violating  paragraph  4  of 
Section  52  Local  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides  in  this  case,  found 
from  said  evidence  that  the  fine  was  unfair  and  un- 
just and  he  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

 0  

Chas.  A.  Mason,  25065,  and  H.  E.  McKenny,  17705, 
vs.  Local  Union  104 

Brothers  Mason  and  McKenny  appealed  from  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  104  in  placing  a  fine  of 
$28.00  against  each  of  them  on  the  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  regulations  of  that  local  union  as  regards  the 
List  System.  (Sections  52  and  53  were  stipulated 
by  the  local  union  as  having  been  violated,  as  these 
sections  provide  the  placing  of  penalties  for  violation 
or  infraction  of  any  of  the  laws,  rules  or  regulations 
of  Local  Union  No.  104.)  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  appellants  guilty  of 
the  charges  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  fines. 
 0  

E.  J.  Brown,  36188,  and  T.  K.  Smith,  28580, 
vs.  Local  Union  No.  109  ^ 

Brother  Brown  appealed  to  the  General  President 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  109  in  placing 
against  him  a  fine  of  $35.00  on  the  charge  of  "work- 
ing under  the  scale  of  wages  and  with  a  contracting 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  mutterings  of  some  of  the  unregenerated 
rugged  individuals,  reactionary  poUticians  and  other 
dumbells  that  NIRA  is  unconstitutional,  destroys 
their  rights,  annuls  solemn  contracts,  confiscates 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  so  forth, 
are  quite  amusing  to  those  who  have  been  following 
developments  of  the  Roosevelt  program. 

In  the  first  place,  the  obstructionists  have  never 
in  a  single  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe, 
proposed  any  plan  to  be  substituted  for  the  Recovery 
Act  if  it  were  declared  unconstitutional. 

In  the  second  place,  considering  the  fact  that 
Congress  enacted  the  law  as  an  emergency  measure, 
the  Federal  Courts  would  scarcely  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  invalidate  NIRA  and  plunge  the  country  into 
chaos  and  probably  destroy  our  f  oi-m  of  government, 
as  several  minor  cases  that  have  been  heard  appear 
to  prove  that  the  lower  courts  are  not  crazy. 

But,  even  if  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  were  in- 
clined to  side  with  the  anti-recovery  opponents,  the 
court  would  be  required  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  the  President's  efforts  to  enforce  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  people,  but  it  probably  hasn't 


dawned  upon  the  rugged,  upper-strata  anarchists 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
enjoined. 

Furthermore,  if  a  struggle  were  precipitated 
between  the  powers  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  where  would  the  little 
group  of  judges  land? 

The  Federal  courts  have  been  predominantly  re- 
actionary because  the  administrations  have  been 
reactionary,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  wise  judges  will  always  find  a  way  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  properly  and  follow  the  flag  or  elec- 
tion returns  in  a  spirit  of  hai-mony  and  enthusiasm. 

The  jurists  probably  haven't  forgotten  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  decision. 

 0  

LIBERATING  THE  WORKERS  FROM  TOIL 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  is  gi'eatly 
worried  over  the  provision  in  the  law  appropriating 
$3,300,000,000  for  public  works  that  human  labor 
instead  of  machinery  shall  be  employed  wherever 
practicable.  Echoing  the  out-of-date  views  of  the 
laissez-faire  economists,  he  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
the  substitution  of  iron  slaves  for  men  and  women 
in  industry  and  sings  this  theme  song  to  the 
machine: 

"The  machine  has  liberated  millions  of  human 
beings  from  toil.  Human  labor  is  needed  less  and 
less  as  machine  production  progresses.  No  one  can 
truthfully  deny  that  machinery  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  toilers  of  the  world,  yet  in  a  period  of 
distress  they  tuni  from  it  as  the  source  of  their 
difficulties." 

The  fact  is  the  only  persons  who  have  secured 
freedom  from  toil  by  the  substitution  of  machinery 
for  human  workers  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  are  the  few  who  own  and  control  the 
machine.  As  for  the  workers,  millions  of  them  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  the  employers  can  get  the 
work  done  more  cheaply  by  machinery.  Many  of  the 
world  army  of  30,000,000  unemployed  workers  whose 
feet  now  pound  the  pavements  in  every  country  look- 
ing for  emploj^ment,  are  jobless  because  those  who 
own  and  control  industry  have  installed  machines  to 
take  their  places.  The  workers  receive  practically 
no  benefits  from  machinery  and  the  only  freedom 
from  toil  which  millions  of  them  do  receive  as  the 
result  of  machine  production  is  the  freedom  to  live 
as  best  they  can  on  the  starvation  rations  doled  out 
to  the  jobless  by  relief  organizations. 

 o  

The  Government  is  helping  industry  to  organize. 
Labor  has  to  do  its  job  itself,  as  it  should. 

The  thing  to  do  today  is  to  form  unions  every- 
where. 

Every  American  worker  ought  to  be  in  a  union. 
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ALL  ABOARD  FOR  SOME  PLACE 

Plenty  of  croakers  today.  Plenty  ready  to  say, 
"It  won't  work."   Plenty  to  say,  "It  can't  be  done." 

But  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are  zo  filled 
with  hope  and  renewed  faith  ana  courage  as  to  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  done  and  that  we  are  going  some 
place.  They're  ready  to  say,  "All  Aboard  for  Some 
Place,"  even  though  they  don't  exactly  know  where 
we're  going. 

Nobody,  for  that  matter,  knows  just  where  we're 
going,  but  when  a  people  is  as  determined  and  as 
hopeful  as  the  American  people  now  are,  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  there  is  going  to  be  a  parade  and 
that  it  will  wind  up  some  place  plenty  far  enough 
from  where  it  started. 

There  is  nothing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can't  do,  if  they  are  sufficiently  determined.  Today 
they  are  determined.  Those  who  are  croaking  had 
better  find  some  occupation.  Those  among  them 
who  are  croaking  to  confuse  the  public  mind  might 
as  well  save  their  breath.  It  is  too  late  for  that. 
America  is  on  its  way  and  it  does  not  intend  again 
to  be  the  helpless  victim  of  an  exploiting  plutocracy. 

 0  

NEED  OF   MONEY   FOR  BUILDING  IS 
EXPLAINED  BY  REALTY  FIRM  HEAD 

Along  with  fear  that  construction  will  continue 
to  lag  unless  mortgage  money  can  be  found,  particu- 
larly for  homes,  L.  Ward  Prince,  of  Prince  &  Ripley, 
Inc.,  New  York,  points  to  ample  construction  when 
money  is  found. 

"Building  work  involving  millions  of  dollars  is 
ready  to  go  ahead  if  financing  could  be  arranged," 
Mr.  Prince  states.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  a  real 
demand  exists  for  certain  types  of  construction, 
notably  small  homes,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  pro- 
vide building  loans  up  to  60  per  cent  of  present-day 
costs  of  such  building  work  the  country  would 
quickly  experience  what  would  be  considered  a  real 
building  boom  when  compared  to  the  volume  of  such 
projects  during  the  past  four  years. 

"There  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  any  mortgage 
financing  from  the  sources  which  have  supplied  it 
j     in  the  past.  These  funds  are  now  tied  up  in  existing 
,     mortgages  which  are  being  indefinitely  extended 
!     under  what  practically  amounts  to  a  mortgage  mora- 
torium. 

"The  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  is  interest- 
I  ed  mainly  in  'distressed'  mortgages,  and  Federal 
funds  available  for  housing  are  going  into  model 
multi-family  projects.  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  authorities  to  help  in  the  financing 
of  new  houses  either  by  extending  the  operations  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  or  by  creating 
1  a  source  of  money  for  home-building  through  Fed- 
eral discount  banks." 


In  the  opinion  of  Harold  J.  Rosen,  head  of  the 
Rosen  Building  Corporation,  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try should  aid  further  in  the  recovery  movement  by 
supplying  adequate  funds  for  the  modernization  of 
buildings.  Such  a  step  would  not  add  to  the  oc- 
cupancy problems  of  landlords  by  throwing  new 
space  on  the  market,  as  would  be  the  case  where 
new  construction  was  encouraged,  Mr.  Rosen  points 
out, 

 o  

COMMENT  ON  WORLD  EVENTS 

Deposits  tied  up  in  closed  or  restricted  national 
banks  total  $2,000,000,000,  Treasury  Department 
figures  reveal.  This  huge  sum,  if  released,  would 
give  purchasing  power  a  big  boost  and  do  much  to 
start  the  wheels  of  industry  revolving  at  normal 
speed.  Yet  the  Administration  has  done  little  to 
release  a  mass  buying  power  which  dwarfs  all  that 
can  be  done  for  months  under  the  public  works 
program. 

It  seems  to  the  man  in  the  street  as  well  as  to  the 
economist  that  action  might  be  taken  to  put  at  least 
a  substantial  part  of  this  money  in  circulation.  But 
the  Administration  does  next  to  nothing,  apparently, 
and  says  nothing.  It  would  seem  only  reasonable 
that  Washington  get  busy  or  if  it  can't  move,  take 
the  public  into  its  confidence  and  do  some  explaining. 
The  money  belongs  to  the  people  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  is  being  done  to  restore  it  to 
them. 

 o  

The  union  that  doesn't  wake  up  and  "step  on  it" 
under  the  new  Industrial  Recovery  Act  will  be  sunk. 

 0  

A  SONG  OF  CHEER 

.John  J.  Burkley 
(Former  Secretary  of  T-ooal  I  iiion  >"o.  72,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Tli.iimli  I  he  .  inn, Is  ubs.'iir.-  (lie  sun 

And  veil  ;iic  IVrliii-  kind  (<f  glulu 
And   ni    «..rk    tlu'iv   iMi'l  imnr, 

\\'h\    up. 

Clouds  will  s=  uii  r:dl  Mway. 

II  ipp:  u>  ^  s  will  In-  (iiirs  sonic  day; 
Work  iLis  only  uoii.'  astray. 

So  braoc  up. 

Wo  havo  sfood  il  .luilo  a  spell 

And  \vc  novo:-  .|'"t   or  yell. 
Thonuh  we  wonl   thiou^h  dismal  hell. 

We  jusi   l.i-a.-ed  u].. 
We  havi'  .  In  .  red  up  one  another 

As  Wo  .ihva^s  should  our  brother. 
AncI  wi'  never  ran  to  cover. 

And  III   li.ird  liiek  throw  a  smile. 
Kreo  ,r,r  r,,,M-mv,  do  not  rile— 

.And   w  leai   pn  is [.eri t.\'  s  sun  gleams 

And  I  he  Jm|,s  i-oiiio  in  streams, 
Wi-  will  roap  o.ir  joys  and  dreams, 


Now  all  together  let  us  quaff 

A  new  toast  with  the  old  draught. 
At  the  past  we'll  jeer  and  laugh, 

As  we  brace  up. 
And  we  will  hold  our  heads  high 

And  no  more  fret  or  sigh. 
As  we  bid  Hard  Times  goodbye, 

Still  bracing  up. 
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METAL  LATH  INDUSTRY  AGAIN  ON  JOB 


^FTER  two  years  of  inactivity  during  which  their 
trade  group  known  as  the  Associated  Metal 
Lath  Manufacturers  was  dissolved,  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  metal  lath  industry  have  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation with  offices  at  208  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Mr.  Erwin  M.  Lurie,  who  was  with  the  old  asso- 
ciation for  over  ten  years,  also  its  secretary,  and 
well-known  in  the  building  construction  field,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  for  the  new  association. 
In  recent  years,  he  has  written  several  handbooks 
dealing  with  fire  protection  and  uses  of  metal  lath 
and  related  products  and  been  active  in  building 
code,  research  and  promotional  activities  connected 


with  architects  and  builders  in  Better  Plastering 
and  similar  campaigns  for  the  wider  use  and  distri- 
bution of  metal  lath  industry  products.  Prior  to 
resuming  his  trade  association  activities  he  was  as- 
sociated with  a  large  plastering  contractor  as  engi- 
neer-superintendent of  plastering  on  Federal  build- 
ing projects. 

For  the  time  being  the  new  organization's  activi- 
ties are  being  confined  to  work  connected  with  the 
N.  R.  A.,  and  with  engineering  and  research  prob- 
lems for  the  industry.  Correspondence  from  archi- 
tects, engineers,  contractors  and  building  mechanics 
in  connection  with  building  codes  or  with  matters 
related  to  the  plastering  and  lathing  industry  is  in- 
vited. 


LABOR  CREATES  ALL  WEALTH 

Capital  does  not  support  labor,  and  wages  are  not 
drawn  from  capital.  A  shoe  manufacturer  opens 
his  establishment  on  Monday  morning.  He  has  cap- 
ital in  building,  machinery,  leather  and  money.  On 
Saturday  night  he  pays  his  operatives  but  this  does 
not  diminish  his  capital.  He  has  the  same  building, 
the  machinery,  less  leather  and  less  money;  but  he 
has  more  shoes.  He  has  simply  transformed  capital 
of  one  kind  into  capital  of  another.  The  operatives 
have  increased  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor  before 
they  receive  their  compensation,  and  the  money 
they  got  in  payment  for  their  services  is  a  draught 
on  the  world's  wealth. 

Capital  depends  on  labor,  but  the  latter  does  not 
depend  on  capital.  If  all  the  laborers  would  vanish 
from  the  world  today,  capitalists  would  perish  in 
less  than  six  months,  for  production  would  cease 
and  famine  would  reign  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other. 

Capital  is  stored  up  labor,  and  hence  the  latter 
precedes  and  creates  capital.  Capital  is  the  child  of 
labor,  and  has  no  right  to  labor's  products.  Capital 
is  that  part  of  wealth  devoted  to  the  aid  of  produc- 
tion. If  we  had  no  capital  in  money,  labor  would  be 
compelled  to  make  its  own  exchanges  at  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  inconvenience.  If  we  had  no  capital  in 
machinery,  labor  could  not  operate  with  the  same 


facility.  Away  back  in  the  primeval  ages  of  time 
all  men  obeyed  the  scriptural  injunction  and  earned 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 


It  is  not  up  to  General  Johnson  to  tell  labor  or  em- 
ployers whether  he  is  organizing  them  or  not.  It  is 
up  to  labor  to  organize. 


Labor  will  either  organize,  or  it  will  be  herded. 


DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
2    J.  F.  McDermott  14572 
2    A.  Scialabba  8148 
308    A.  Dagesse  28802 


CORRECTION 

The  suspensions  for  non-payment  of  dues  pub- 
lished in  the  August  issue  against  Lawrence  Heisler 
13604  and  Wm.  L.  Van  Blarcom  28379,  were  reported 
to  headquarters  in  error,  as  notified  by  Local  85  and 
these  suspenisons  have  therefore  been  cancelledl. 


IN  ME/HCI^IAM 


Martin  Raska,  18281 
Herman  Henry  Doll,  30899 


308 


123    John  Anderson,  11674 
125    Jos.  Henry  Poupore,  14246 
Benj.  Manicchia,  8104 
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Allotments  for  Buildings  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works 


'pHE  following  allotments  for  buildings  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration 
of  Public  Works : 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  post  office,  $234,000 ;  Santa  Cruz, 
Ala.,  post  office,  $99,000;  Torrington,  Conn.,  post 
office,  $180,000 ;  Newcastle,  Del.,  post  office,  $54,000 ; 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  post  office,  $301,500;  Waycross,  Ga., 
post  office,  $130,500;  Decatur,  111.,  post  office,  $360,- 
000;  Calais,  Me.,  border  station,  $110,000;  Boston, 
Mass.,  parcel  post  building,  $3,700,000;  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  post  office,  $282,500;  Winona,  Minn.,  post 
office,  $103,500;  Hannibal,  Mo.,  post  office,  $103,500; 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  post  office,  $765,000;  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  post  office,  $157,500;  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.,  post  office,  $114,100;  Richmond,  Va.,  parcel  post 
building,  $610,000. 

Washington,  D.  C,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  $850,- 
000;  Washington,  D.  C,  Howard  University,  $948,- 
811;  Nogales,  Ariz.,  post  office,  $135,000;  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  post  office,  $117,000;  Tecate,  Calif.,  border 
station,  $53,550;  Eastport,  Idaho,  border  station, 
$53,100;  Carville,  La.,  Marin^  Hospital,  $285,500; 
Portland,  Me.,  Marine  Hospital,  $198,000 ;  Baltimore, 
Md.,  quarantine  station,  $45,000;  Boston,  Mass., 
Marine  Hospital,  $27,000;  Boston,  Mass.,  quarantine 
station,  $99,000 ;  Independence,  Mo.,  post  office,  $58,- 
500;  Sweetgrasss,  Mont.,  border  station,  $54,980; 
Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  Marine  Hospital,  $243,000; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Marine  Hospital,  $220,000 ;  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  quarantine  station,  $108,000;  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Marine  Hospital,  $157,500 ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  quaran- 
tine station,  $117,000;  Canaan,  Vt.,  border  station, 
$47,390;  Highgate  Springs,  Vt.,  border  station,  $52,- 
821 ;  North  Troy,  Vt.,  border  station,  $50,400 ;  Nor- 
ton Mills,  Vt.,  border  station,  $47,875;  West  Berk- 
shire, Vt.,  border  station,  $52,655;  Laurier,  Wash., 
border  station,  $50,400. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  bids  have  been 
received  on  the  following  Federal  projects  on  which 
negotiations  are  under  way  with  contractors  regard- 
ing NRA  regulations: 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  post  office,  extension  and  re- 
modeling, $112,500;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  post  office, 
$363,919;  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  post  office,  extension 
and  remodeling,  $31,500;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  post 
office,  extension  and  remodeling,  $255,350;  Green- 
burg,  Pa.,  post  office,  extension  and  remodeling,  $72,- 
000;  Hazelton,  Pa.,  post  office,  extension  and  re- 
modeling, $72,000;  Lancaster,  Ohio,  post  office,  ex- 
tension and  remodeling,  $76,500;  Logan,  Utah,  post 
office,  extension  and  remodeling,  $45,000;  Los 
Angeles,  quarantine  station,  $63,000;  Malone,  N. 


Y.,  post  office,  demolition  and  new  buildings,  $138,- 
172;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Marine  Hospital,  additional 
building,  $157,500;  Meriden,  Conn.,  post  office.,  ex- 
tension and  remodeling,  $63,000. 

Monroe,  Mich.,  post  office,  extension  and  remodel- 
ing, $67,500;  New  Bern,  N.  C,  post  office,  court 
house  and  customs  house,  $260,249 ;  New  York  City, 
post  office  annex,  $4,828,000;  Owensboro,Ky.,  post 
office  and  court  house  extension  and  remodeling, 
$49,500 ;  San  Francisco,  Federal  Office  Building,  $2,- 
689,089;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  post  office  extension 
and  remodeling,  $192,401;  Vernon,  Tex.  Postoffice 
extension  and  remodeling,  $45,000 ;  Waltham,  Mass., 
post  office  $122,792 ;  West  Chester,  Pa.,  post  office 
extension  and  remodeling,  $72,000. 

The  only  Federal  project  financed  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  for  which  contract  has  been 
awarded  is  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Stapleton,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  The  contract  for  this  project  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Stapleton  Construction  Company  for 
the  sum  of  $1,957,426. 

It  is  stated  by  Treasury  officials  that  many  of  the 
Government's  Public  Building  projects  on  which 
bids  have  been  received  will  have  to  be  put  back  on 
the  market  because  bidders  want  more  money  to 
carry  out  NRA  requirements  governing  wages  and 
hours.  Department  officials  say  that  if  contractors 
refuse  to  go  forward  with  the  contracts  at  the  prices 
named  in  their  original  bids,  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  re-advertise  the  entire  project  or  ask  for 
supplemental  bids.  The  latter  method  was  sug- 
gested as  the  most  likely  because  it  requires  less 
time.  Bids  must  be  advertised  30  days,  but  supple- 
mental bids  can  be  called  for  on  10  days'  notice. 

Housing  projects  which  will  be  financed  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  which  have  been 
tentatively  approved  are  as  follows : 

Boston,  Mass.,  a  $3,500,000  loan  to  Neptune 
Gardens,  Inc.,  for  a  model  housing  project  in  which 
there  will  be  construction  of  over  3,000  rooms  to  rent 
at  $8.50  per  room  on  the  basis  of  4  per  cent  interest 
on  the  loan.  Project  is  to  be  built  on  44  acres  of 
land  in  East  Boston  adjoining  Marine  Memorial 
Park.  There  will  be  approximately  700  residential 
units,  totaling  3,170  rooms.  The  project  calls  for 
brick  residences  of  two  stories  and  for  three-story 
brick  apartment  buildings  covering  approximately 
17  per  cent  of  the  land. 

A  loan  of  $2,025,000  to  the  Spence  Estate  Housing 
Coi-poration  for  a  model  housing  project  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  This  is  a  slum  clearance  project.  The  site 
covers  a  city  block.    It  is  now  occupied  by  28  four- 
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and  seven-story  tenements  and  many  miscellaneous 
shacks.  The  proposed  housing  project  will  consist 
of  a  six-story  elevator  building  with  508  apartments 
totaling  2,150  rooms,  and  will  be  of  semi-fireproof 
construction. 

A  loan  of  $845,000  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers  to  build  a  model 
housing  project  in  the  Kensington  district  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  project  will  consist  of  three-story 
semi-fireproof  buildings  containing  292  apartments 
totaling  1,074  rooms.  The  site  will  occupy  an  area 
for  four  and  one-half  acres.  On  the  basis  of  4  per 
cent  interest  on  the  loan,  rents  will  approximate 
$8.40  per  month  per  room. 

A  loan  of  $3,210,000  to  the  Dick-Meyer  Corpora- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  model  housing  project  in 
Queens  Borough,  New  York  City.  The  project  con- 
sists of  10  six-story,  semi-fireproof  elevator  apart- 
ments, providing  in  all,  1,632  residential  units  total- 
ing, 5,644  rooms. 

A  loan  of  $2,965,000  for  housing  project  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.  The  proposed 
project  will  be  built  by  a  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tion known  as  Hallets  Cove  Garden  Homes,  Inc.  The 
area  is  about  eight  acres  in  all.  A  number  of  old 
frame  and  brick  dwellings  now  on  the  property  will 
be  demolished  and  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the  site 
with  31  separate  apartment  house  units  housed  in 
six-story  fireproof  apartments  providing  approxi- 
mately 3,000  rooms  and  680  apartments. 

A  loan  of  $40,000  to  the  Suburban  Housing  Asso- 
ciation for  the  construction  of  a  model  housing  pro- 
ject to  be  erected  at  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

A  loan  of  $5,184,000  for  a  housing  proejct  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  was  made  to  the  Hillside  Housing 
Corporation  subject  to  a  satisfactory  contract.  The 
proposed  project  will  be  built  by  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  including  Nathan  Straus  and  Andrew  J. 
Eden.  The  project  covers  a  site  of  approximately 
fourteen  and  one-half  acres  located  near  the  Boston 
Post  Road.  It  will  consist  mainly  of  four-  and  six- 
story  apartments  all  of  which  will  be  fireproof.  There 
will  be  a  total  of  1,435  apartments  in  units  of  from 
three  to  five  rooms. 

A  loan  of  $4,460,000  for  a  low-cost  housing  project 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  subject  to  development  of  plans 
and  a  satisfactory  contract.  This  proposed  project 
will  be  built  by  a  limited  dividend  corporation  to  be 
organized  by  the  Indianapolis  Community  Plan  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  It  is  mainly 
intended  to  clear  two  closely  adjoining  slum  districts 
of  the  city.  More  than  750  slum  dwellings  are  to 
be  torn  down  and  200  economical,  sanitary  houses 
will  be  built  on  the  site.  The  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  including  the  site  is  $5,250,000.  The 


housing  will  consist  of  one-story,  single-family 
dwellings;  two-story  flats;  three-story  apartment 
dwellings;  and  two-story  attached  houses  of  semi- 
fireproof  construction.  The  units  will  vary  from  one 
to  five  rooms.  The  whole  project  is  designed  main- 
ly for  negroes. 

A  loan  of  $500,000  for  a  housing  project  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  contract.  The 
proposed  project  will  be  built  by  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  and  will  covei*  a  site  272  feet  by  407  feet, 
located  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  city  in  a 
densely  populated  slum  area.  It  is  planned  to  build 
three-story  fireproof  apartments  containing  252 
apartments  with  a  total  of  641  rooms  in  units  of 
from  two  to  four  rooms. 

A  loan  of  $12,000,000  has  been  tentatively  ap- 
proved for  a  low-cost  housing  project  in  a  slum  area 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is  a  merger  of  three  pro- 
jects heretofore  submitted  by  the  Cleveland  Homes, 
Inc.,  Community  Homes  Company,  and  the  Forest 
City  Housing  Foundation.  The  project  will  cost 
approximately  $14,000,000  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  limited  dividend  corporation  have  agi-eed  to 
supply  an  equity  of  $2,000,000.  The  areas  to  be 
cleared  are  33.7  aci;es;  61  acres,  and  19.5  acres, 
respectively.  The  sites  will  be  improved  with  two- 
and  three-story  apartments  and  two-story  fireproof 
attached,  houses. 

A  loan  of  $1,000,000  has  been  tentatively  approved 
for  a  housing  project  in  Euclid,  Ohio.  Loan  will  be 
made  to  the  Euclid  Housing  Corporation,  a  non-profit 
corporation  headed  by  Mayor  C.  R.  Ely.  The  pro- 
ject  calls  for  the  building  of  300  houses  in  groups  of 
not  less  than  50.  The  housing  will  consist  of  one-  or 
two-story  brick  or  frame  houses  on  lots  of  an  average 
of  not  less  than  50  feet  frontage. 

A  loan  and  grant  of  $710,000  for  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Richmond  County,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for 
the  construction  of  10  schools.  The  grant  based  on 
30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
amounts  to  approximately  $174,000. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  $3,300,- 
000,000  appropriated  to  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration under  the  provisions  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  has  already  been  allotted.  The 
foregoing  list  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  projects 
comprises  the  total  amount  which  has  been  allotted 
or  loaned  for  buildings  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  buildings  which  may  be  included  in  the  allot- 
ment of  $50,000,000  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. However,  the  major  portion  of  this  allotment 
will  be  spent  in  the  construction  of  dams,  the  erec- 
tion of  power  lines,  the  purchase  of  machinery  for 
the  development  of  electricity,  and  for  administra- 
tion. 
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At  Their  i 

By  JOHN 


Secretary-Treasurer,  Metal  Trades  Department,  A.  F. 
of  L.,  and  Member,  Labor  Advisory  Committee,  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration. 


J^^OR  the  last  two  months  the  same  forces  in  in- 
dustry which  have  endeavored  to  destroy  the 
American  trade  union  movement,  have  carried  on  a 
campaign  having  for  its  purpose  the  torpedoing  and 
sinking  of  President  Roosevelt's  program  as  em- 
bodied in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  the  National 
Founders  Association  and  kindred  associations  have 
studied  to  find  ways  and  means  of  blocking  the  op- 
eration of  the  Recovery  Act.  In  their  private  con- 
ferences with  certain  groups  of  organized  employ* 
ers  and  in  their  circular  letters  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bership they  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  unconstitution- 
al; that,  in  their  opinion,  they  can  have  it  set  aside 
by  the  Federal  Courts  and  in  addition  that  they  ex- 
pect to  succeed  in  having  injunctions  issued  by  Fed- 
eral Courts  restraining  the  National  Administrator 
or  the  President  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  industrial  codes  which  have  been  approved. 

The  activities  of  these  legal  staffs,  the  advice 
they  have  given  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
employers  associations  has  been  a  leading  reason 
which  has  kept  a  number  of  industrial  associations 
from  submitting  codes  for  approval. 

It  was  this  holding  back,  this  refusal  on  the  part  of 
many  anti-union  employers  associatioas  which  made 
it  necessary  for  the  President  to  provide  for  blanket 
codes  covering  individual  employers  and  to  take  the 
American  people  into  his  confidence  through  his 
radio  address  of  Monday,  July  24. 

If  the  manufacturing  interests  represented  by 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
and  others  can  have  their  way.  President  Roose- 
velt's program  will  be  blocked. 

These  men  and  their  leading  advisers  are  of  the 
same  type  as  Mr.  Shearer,  who  was  sent  to  the  Ge- 
neva Disarmament  Conference  several  years  ago  by 
certain  shipbuilding  interests  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Conference  from  agreeing 
upon  a  disarmament  policy,  even  though  this  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  and  the  maturely  considered  program  of 
President  Hoover  and  his  administration. 

The  efforts  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  will  fail.  Public 


3ld  Tricks 

p.  FREY 

opinion  is  demanding  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
be  carried  into  effect  without  delay.  The  leaders 
of  employers  associations,  when  demanding  that 
their  right  to  organize  should  not  be  interfered  with 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  use  their  organization  to 
prevent  labor's  right  to  organize,  are  being  ex- 
posed in  their  true  colors.  They  are  proving  them- 
selves additional  members  in  the  category  of  un- 
desirable citizens. 

 o  

REMARKABLE  THINGS  SAID— 
Former  Governor  William  E.  Sweet  of  Colorado: 
The  Carnegies,  Rockefellers,  Bakers  and  Fields 
are  gone  forever.  It  will  not  be  possible  under  the 
new  economic  system  to  amass  great  wealth ;  wealth 
will  be  widely  distributed  in  lowering  commodity 
prices,  in  raising  wages. 


Secretary  of  War  Dern : 

The  national  recovery  act  is  more  than  a  war  on 
the  depression;  it  starts  us  on  a  course  which,  if 
followed  wisely,  will  guard  us  against  a  tragic  re- 
currence of  what  has  happened  to  us  in  the  last  few 

ye'.-.rs. 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  newspaper 
editor,  upon  return  from  Europe: 

The  Germans  are  at  heart  a  most  mild  and  peace- 
ful people.  The  vast  majority  of  them  do  not  want 
to  fight.  They  want  to  work,  to  love,  to  raise  chil- 
dren, to  make  a  garden,  play  games,  drink  beer  and 
wine  and  listen  to  music  in  the  evening. 


Hans  Kerri,  Prussian  cabinet  member: 

The  time  is  past  for  jailbirds  being  treated  to 

lectures,  games  and  the  cinema,  making  them  better 

off  than  jobless  or  laborers. 


But  the  most  remarkable  thing  the  unemployed 
reader  of  this  would  like  to  hear  said  is — bring  your 
tools  out  and  start  in  the  morning. 

 o  

Double  wear  for  leather  soles  is  claimed  as  the 
result  of  the  discovery  by  British  tanners  of  a  new 
way  of  treating  leather.  By  the  new  process  the 
internal  fibers  of  leather  soles  can  now  be  tough- 
ened so  that  they  form  a  core  of  great  strength.  It 
is  asserted  that  leather  so  prepared  rivals  the  wear- 
ing power  and  durability  of  soles  made  of  rubber 
and  composition  material.  Like  rubber  soles  it  is 
waterproof,  but  unlike  them,  it  is  not  slippery  when 
wet. 
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DECISIONS  OF  GENERAL  PRESIDENT  AND 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

(Continued  From  Page  9) 
lather."   Brother  Smith  appealed  against  two  fines, 
said  fines  having  been  placed  in  the  following 
amounts  and  on  respective  charges  listed: 

Twelve  dollars  on  charge  of  violating  Section  35 
local  laws  (this  section  governs  the  duties  of  a 
steward),  and  $25.00  on  charge  of  violating  Section 
35  and  working  with  a  contracting  lather.  The  Gen- 
eral President  found  from  the  evidence  submitted 
that  these  appellants  are  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  109  in  the  placing  of  the  fines  enum- 
erated. 

 0  

E.  A.  Duhaine,  No.  17029,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  456 

Brother  Duhaine  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  456  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100.00 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  127 
L.  L  U.  constitution,  and  refusing  to  remove  from 
job  party  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  discrimina- 
tion practised  by  him.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented, 
found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred, 
and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local 
union  in  the  matter  of  the  fine  placed,  namely 
$100.00. 

 0  

Arthur  Roberts,  33879;  W.  F.  Kennedy,  14421; 
Patrick  Bimey,  6287,  and  J.  H.  Kennedy,  14403,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  286 

The  brothers  listed  appealed  against  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  286  in  placing  the  following  fines 
against  them: 

A.  Roberts — $100.00  on  charge  of  ignoring  local, 
violation  of  Section  164  L.  L  U.  constitution,  and  not 
appearing  for  trial  to  answer  the  charges. 

Patrick  Bimey — $75.00  on  charge  of  ignoring  local 
and  refusing  to  appear  for  trial  to  answer  charges. 

W.  F.  Kennedy — $75.00  on  charge  of  ignoring  local 
and  failure  to  appear  for  trial.  $5.00  for  violation  of 
Section  114  L.  L  U.  constitution. 

J.  H.  Kennedy— $95.00  on  charge  of  ignoring  local, 
for  violation  of  Section  164  L.  L  U.  constitution  and 
for  not  appearing  for  trial.  $5.00  on  charge  of  vio- 
lating Section  114  L.  L  U.  constitution. 

The  General  President,  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  presented,  found  that  the  appel- 
lants had  not  ignored  the  local  union,  but  had,  to  the 
contrary,  presented  their  transfers  to  the  Acting 
Business  Agent  at  the  time.  He  therefore  decided 
that  the  action  of  the  local  union  taken  against  them 
was  illegal  and  unjust  and  therefore  ordered  same 
rescinded. 


Local  Union  No.  286  vs. 
Decision  of  General  President 

Local  Union  No.  286  being  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision rendered  in  the  foregoing  case,  appealed  to  the 
General  Executive  Council,  which  body  after  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  all  evidence  presented,  voted  to  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  General  President,  (all  members 
voting  with  the  exception  of  Fifth  Vice  President 
McKnight). 

 0  

A  DEAD  TIGER  IS  A  GOOD  FRIEND 

The  extent  of  the  man-eating  tiger  menace  in 
India  and  Malaya  is  once  again  illustrated  by  the 
issue  of  a  report  showing  that  85  persons  were 
killed  by  tigers  in  Johore  during  1931.  The  only 
consolation  available  to  those  who  live  in  the  shadow 
of  this  terror  is  that  a  very  respectable  fortune,  by 
local  standards,  accrues  to  natives  who  are  fortunate 
enough  with  spear  or  cheap  Belgian  shotgun  to  slay 
a  tiger. 

They  receive,  first  of  all,  the  government  reward, 
varying  from  10  to  25  pounds.  The  Chinese  buy  the 
meat,  which  they  consider  a  great  delicacy.  The  fat 
can  be  sold  to  Indians  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  The 
clavicles  and  the  claws  fetch  a  fair  price  as  orna- 
ments. The  liver  is  prized  by  warriors  for  a  stimu- 
lant to  courage.  And  if  the  man-eater  is  a  tigress, 
her  milk  is  bottled  as  a  cure  for  blindness. 

Finally,  the  lucky  hunter  sells  the  skin  to  a  home- 
going  European,  and  the  sum  total  of  his  profits  sets 
him  up  for  life. — London  (England)  Standard. 

 0  

PRINTERS  MEET  MACHINE  MENACE 

In  1886  the  highest  paid  newspaper  printers  were 
getting  less  than  $4  for  a  10-hour  day.  A  few  years 
later,  the  linotype  machine  was  perfected  and  it 
was  freely  predicted  that  setting  type  by  machin- 
ery would  wipe  out  the  "hand  craftsman"  and  force 
lower  wages. 

But  the  printers  were  well  organized.  They  did 
not  permit  the  machine  to  disorganize  their  ranks. 
Today,  the  scale  for  newspaper  printers  in  Wash- 
ington is  $8.15  for  the  seven-hour  day. 

And -here's  a  sample  of  workers  who  did  not  have 
union  protection: 

Thirty  years  ago  $100  a  month  was  "big  money" 
for  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Western  Union. 
The  employees  then,  as  now,  were  unorganized. 
A  few  years  ago  a  machine,  operated  like  a  type- 
writer, was  devised  for  sending  and  receiving  mes- 
sages. Today,  many  of  the  operators  of  these  tele- 
gram-sending machines  are  paid  as  low  as  $30  a 
month  and  are  working  as  many  (or  more)  hours 
rs  the  commercial  telegraphers  worked  30  years  ago. 
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Construction  Rc 

(By  James  G. 

'pHE  first  building-  recovery  period  for  the  United 
States  is  indicated  for  the  year  which  began 
with  last  September,  according  to  the  American 
Architect,  which  has  completed  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey showing  many  million  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction in  sight. 

With  this  comes  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
showing  an  increase  in  building  permits  for  the  five 
largest  Pacific  Coast  cities  of  263  per  cent,  compar- 
ing January  with  December  and  of  224  per  cent  as 
compared  with  January,  1932,  which  jumped  from 
$4,314,000  in  December  to  $15,633,000  in  January 
and  comparing  with  $4,874,000  for  the  preceding 
January. 

According  to  the  American  Architect  survey,  the 
forecast  is  $1,753,806,000  for  the  year  to  end  this 
month.  Of  this,  478,800,000  is  new  building  al- 
ready under  planning;  $1,047,200,000  in  contemplat- 
ed new  building;  $93,938,000  in  renovizing  already 
under  planning  and  $133,868,000  of  renovizing  con- 
templated. 

From  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  of  this  work  is 
projected  for  Ohio  and  the  same  for  Minnesota.  For 
California,  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  more  than  $100,000,000  for  each  is 
the  outlook. 

It  is  believed  that  renovizing  will  reach  a  much 
greater  capital  total  than  is  indicated  since  the  sur- 
vey reports  were  obtained  from  architects  and  a 
great  deal  of  renovizing  is  being  done  and  will  be 
carried  out  without  an  architect.  For  Ohio  $1,- 
262,500  in  renovizing  already  is  under  planning  and 
$2,824,000  contemplated,  according  to  these  archi- 
tects. According  to  estimates  of  the  new  Build- 
ing Construction  Institute,  $3,000,000  or  more  in 
renovizing  is  expected  in  one  Ohio  city  alone. 

"Powerful  influences  are  at  work  to  create  and 
make  possible  increased  building  activity,"  says  the 
Architect's  survey.  "Normal  requirements  not 
met  for  several  years  will  call  for  a  considerable 
volume  of  products  to  bring  buildings  of  this  coun- 
try back  to  proper  condition  and  to  meet  in  many 
sections,  depleted  facilities  for  housing  of  business 
and  family  life. 

"Lack  of  mortgage  money  has  been  a  positive  bar 
to  many  building  and  modernizing  operations,  par- 
ticularly in  home  building.  .  .  .  Tangible  action,  such 
as  that  promised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
and  by  large  institutions  (which  are  beginning  to 
interest  themselves  in  relieving  mortgage  condi- 
tions) promises  to  provide  vast  sums  of  money  for 
purchase  of  building  materials.  ...  If,  through  fed- 
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eral  and  local  activities,  mortgage  conditions  are  re- 
lieved in  the  home  building  field,  this  in  turn  will 
have  its  effect  in  changing  the  attitude  towards 
mortgage  loans  for  other  types  of  buildings. 

"Every  factor  that  contributes  to  relief  of  un- 
employment and  towards  stabilization  of  general 
economic  conditions,  will,  in  turn,  be  contributing 
to  the  long  anticipated  revival  of  construction.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  factors  are  beginning  to  show  en- 
couraging results,  it  would  seem  logical  to  beheve 
that  the  first  beneficial  reaction  will  be  felt  by  the 
building  industry  in  the  year  which  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1932." 

 o  

NRA  HAS  PLENTY  OF  TEETH 

The  Recovery  Act  has  teeth  in  it,  sharp  teeth  for 
any  employers  who  try  to  evade  its  provisions  or 
take  unfair  advantage  of  their  competitors  or  work- 
ers. Separate  penalties  are  provided  for  violating 
the  code  of  an  industry,  for  violating  the  President's 
orders  issued  under  the  act,  and  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness without  a  license  if  the  administration  has  re- 
quired a  license  in  that  industry. 

"When  a  code  of  fair  competition  has  been 
approved  or  prescribed  by  the  President,  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  thereof — shall  be  a  misdemea- 
nor, and  upon  conviction  an  offender  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  offense,  and  each  day  such 
violation  continues  shall  be  a  separate  offense." 

Five  hundred  dollars  a  day  is  a  pretty  high  price 
to  pay  for  "chiseling."  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  law,  and 

"Any  violation  of  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both." 

And  every  code  guarantees  the  worker  the  un- 
restricted right  to  join  the  union  of  his  choice  and 
notifies  the  boss  that  he  must  not  interfere. 

So,  a  jail  sentence  hangs  over  the  cheating  em- 
ployer— and  there  are  few  men  who  are  so  fond  of 
treating  their  workers  and  competitors  unfairly  that 
they  are  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  it. 

 0  

The  new  legislation  creates  an  industrial  dictator- 
ship, the  like  of  which  America  has  never  dreamed 
of — an  astounding  thing— but  it  opens  the  door  to 
such  a  trade  union  opportunity  as  we  have  not  known 
since  the  War. 
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WIT 


The  little  boy  pointed  to  the  orchestra  director 
and  anxiously  inquired  of  his  mother:  "Mamma,  is 
that  man  threatening  somebody?" 

"Sh-h-h!  He  isn't  threatening  anybody." 

"Then,"  pointing  to  the  prima  donna,  "why  is  thaf 
woman  yelling  so?" 


Bi-own — It's  wonderful  what  some  insects  can 
do.  A  grasshopper  can  jump  200  times  its  own 
length ! 

Smith— That's  nothing;  I  once  saw  a  wasp  raise 
a  200-pound  man  three  feet  off  the  ground. 


The  young  bride  sadly  said,  "Men  are  too  mean 
for  anything." 

"What's  the  trouble  now?"  asked  her  best  friend. 

"Why,  I  asked  Jack  for  the  car  today,  and  he  said 
that  I  must  be  content  with  the  splendid  caiTiage 
that  nature  gave  me." 


"A  test  shows  the  modern  girl  can  shed  her  dress 
in  three  seconds,"  says  an  exchange. 

Yeah?  But  how  long  does  it  take  her  to  shed 
her  coat  of  paint  ?— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


"What  is  the  best  things  to  do  when  suddenly 
faced  by  an  infuriated  bull?"  asks  a  correspondent. 
About  15  miles  an  hour. 


Teacher— What  is  the  name  of  the  place  where 
so  much  is  done  towards  promoting  peace  in  the 
world? 

Pupil — Reno. 


Little  Johnny  asked  Jimmy,  "Do  you  think  every- 
one originated  from  monkeys  ?" 

"Well,  maybe  your  folks  did,  but  I  heard  my 
grandpa  say  that  grandma  and  he  came  from 
whales."  (Wales). 


Traffic  Officer:  "Lady,  didn't  you  see  me  wave 
at  you?" 

Lady  Driver:  "Certainly  I  did.  And,  didn't  I 
wave  back?  Did  you  expect  me  to  stop  and  kiss 
you  ?" 

 0  

An  elderly  Geiinan  couple  decided  to  buy  the  farm 
adjoining  their  property.  The  price  agreed  upon 
was  $16,000,  and  they  went  to  town  to  conclude  the 
deal. 

They  entered  the  bank,  carrying  an  old  battered 
milk  pail  with  a  tin  cover,  which  they  set  on  the 
floor  between  their  chairs. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay,  the  old  farmer  pulled 
the  pail  up  on  his  lap  and  started  to  count  out  an 
assortment  of  money,  much  of  which  had  been  out 
of  circulation  for  some  time. 

Finally,  he  reached  the  bottom  and  stopped,  ob- 
viously very  upset. 

"Why,  there's  only  $14,000  here,"  he  exclaimed. 

His  \\dfe  looked  equally  concerned  for  a  moment 
and  then  her  face  brightened. 

"Ach,  papa,  you  brought  the  wrong  pail,"  she  ex- 
plained.— Labor. 


Maid — I'm  sorry,  but  she  said  to  tell  you  that 
she  is  not  at  home. 

Caller — Oh,  that's  all  right;  just  tell  her  that  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  come. 


'The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  today  is  the 
American  cocktail.  They  put  in  whisky  to  make  it 
strong,  and  water  to  make  it  weak;  gin  to  make  it 
hot,  and  ice  to  make  it  cold ;  lemon  to  make  it  sour, 
and  sugar  to  make  it  sweet.  They  say,  'Here's  to 
you,'  and  then  drink  it  themselves." 


Panhandler— Say,  buddy,  could  you  spare  a  buck 
for  coffee? 

Gent— A  dollar  for  coffee  ?  Preposterous ! 

Panhandler — Just  tell  me  yes  or  no,  but  don't  tiy 
to  tell  me  how  to  run  my  business. 
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Guest — From  a  person's  hair  I  can  tell  a  person's 
age.  I  picked  up  a  hair  here  yesterday  from  a  per- 
son exactly  25  years  old. 

Hostess — That  was  no  doubt  mine. 

Probably.  The  hair  came  from  a  wig-. — Guerin 
Meschino  (Milan). 


"We,  wife  and  1,  were  out  driving  the  other  day 
and  passed  a  farmer-wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of 
mules.  The  mules  turned  their  heads  towards  us 
and  bawled  out  a  rather  friendly  greeting. 

'T  said  to  the  wife:  'Relatives  of  yours,  no 
doubt.'  " 

"She  replied :  'Yes,  by  marriage.'  " 


A  Swedish  farmer,  asking  for  his  naturalization 
papers  was  being  quizzed  by  the  judge. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  conditions  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Olson?"  the  judge  asked. 

"Yah,  sure,"  was  Olson's  answer. 

"And  does  this  Government  of  ours  suit  you?" 

"Veil,  yah,  mostly,  only  Ay  lak  to  see  more  rain." 
—Globe  (Toronto). 


"So  Hilda's  broken  it  off  with  Bobby.  I  wonder 
if  she  still  keeps  his  lovely  letters?" 

"No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  keeping  her 
now." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Latest  stunt  at  fairs  is  to  make  pigs  do  parachute 
jumps  from  airplanes.  Hard  on  the  pigs  and  no 
novelty  to  the  rural  folks  who  have  seen  pork  drop 
as  never  before  these  last  two  years. 


Extract  from  a  letter  received  by  a  mother  from 
her  daughter  at  college: 

"I  realize,  mother,  that  daddy  is  paying  a  lot  to 
keep  me  at  school,  and  that  I  must  try  and  learn 
something.   I  am  taking  up  tennis." 


"Haven't  seen  Jones  for  20  years.  Does  he  still 
part  his  hair  in  the  middle  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  the  parting  is  about  five  inches 
wide." — Evening  Transcript  (Boston). 


Husband:  "Darling,  at  last  the  wind  has  turned." 
Wife:  "Yes,  dear." 

Husband:  "Now  you'll  get  that  change  of  air  the 
doctor  ordered  for  you." 


"Somebody  told  me  that  you  were  so  intoxicated 
last  night  that  you  were  rolling  a  barrel  all  around 
the  fairgrounds.    I'm  ashamed  I  .  .  ." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed,  you  were  in  the 
barrel." 

 o  

Teacher  (to  sailor's  son) — Freddy,  can  you  tell 
me  the  shape  of  the  world. 

Freddy — I  don't  know,  but  dad  says  it's  in  a  hell- 
uva shape  now. — U.  S.  S.  California  Cub. 


Both  the  photographer  and  the  mother  had  failed 
to  make  the  restless  little  four-year-old  sit  still  long 
enough  to  have  his  picture  taken.  Finally,  the 
photographer  suggested  that  "the  little  darling" 
might  be  quiet  if  his  mother  would  leave  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes.  During  her  absence  the  picture 
was  successfully  taken.  On  the  way  home,  the 
mother  asked: 

"What  did  the  nice  man  say  to  make  mother's 
darling  sit  still?" 

"He  thaid,  'You  thit  sthill,  you  little  brat,  or  I'll 
knock  your  block  off.'   Tho  I  that  sthill." 


Accused — How  could  I  commit  forgery  when  I 
can't  write  my  own  name  ? 

Judge — You  are  not  accused  of  writing  your  own 
name. 

 0  

I  know  of  no  more  terrible  weapon  than  a  lorg- 
nette in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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The  Cay  Courage  of  Our  President 


"gEG  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  cockney  servant  to  his 
employer  on  the  second  day  of  a  hurried  trip 
across  America  with  nothing-  but  land  still  in  sight, 
"I  don't  see  w'y  they  make  such  a  fuss  about  Co- 
lumbus findin'  this  country,  sir.  '0\v  could  'e  'elp 
findin'  it?" 

A  similar  question  comes  to  mind  when  people 
give  learned  explanations  of  the  popularity  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.   How  could  he  help  being  popular? 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  worked  night  and  day  for 
months,  under  strains  that  would  break  the  heart 
and  nerve  of  a  weaker  man.  Then,  he  takes  a  brief 
vacation;  and  his  idea  of  a  good  time  is  to  steer  a 
small  boat  through  a  heavy  storm  off  the  coast  of 
New  England! 

Even  in  a  family  devoted  to  the  "strenuous  life," 


that  is  a  startling  amusement ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  half 
the  story.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  hunted  bears 
in  the  Rockies,  he  was  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  full  flush  of  exulting 
manhood,  was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis,  and 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  It  took  him  agon- 
izing efforts,  hours  each  day  for  months,  to  win 
back  the  power  to  "wiggle  his  foot." 

Most  men,  stricken  with  such  a  calamity  and  own- 
ing wealth  enough  to  be  comfortable,  would  think 
themselves  venturesome  if  they  voyaged  forth  in 
a  wheel  chair  with  a  nurse  in  attendance.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  steers  a  boat  through  a  storm  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

The  gay  courage  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  a 
blessing  and  an  encouragement  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.   Popular?    How  could  he  help  it? — Labor. 


Cen.  Johnson  a  Hard  Hitting  Industrial  Czar 

Roosevelt  Choice  Used  to  Hard  Work  and  Plain  Speaking 


QENERAL  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON  who  is  overseer 
of  American  industiy  under  the  recovery  act, 
is  a  tough  customer. 

As  far  as  anyone  can  determine  from  watching, 
questioning  and  hearing  him  as  he  organizes  the 
great  "partnership"  between  government  and  busi- 
ness, he  is  a  hard-hitting,  straight-shooting  reahst 
who  not  only  has  an  acute  sense  of  the  continuance 
of  economic  emergency,  but  is  grimly  determined 
to  give  industry,  labor  and  the  public  an  even  break. 

At  private  gatherings  of  Senators,  business  men 
and  labor  leaders  the  general  has  invariably  "sold 
himself"  at  a  high  rating.  He  harang-ues  them  with 
facts  and  bald  statements  much  as  an  officer  might 
urge  his  men  over  the  top  in  a  crucial  fight — with 
a  merciful  lack  of  bunk,  spirituality  and  high 
promises. 

He  looks  the  part  of  the  traditional  hard-boiled 
sergeant  of  marines.  His  voice  is  tough,  too,  and 
sounds  as  if  he  were  talking  from  both  sides  at 
once.  His  mind  works  rapidly  and  well  and  he  has 
an  obviously  true  conception  of  the  principal  phases 
of  his  enormous  problem. 

But  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  saltiest  char- 
acters who  has  appeared  on  this  scene  in  a  long 
time. 

Speech  Picturesque 

His  language  is  picturesque.  He  coined  the  term 
"chiseling  fringe"  for  those  sweatshopping  and 
price-cutting  sections  of  industry  which  force  down 
standards  for  the  rest.  Other  bits  from  a  recent 
Johnson  conversation: 


.  .  .  "Everything  was  going  to  hell"  .  .  .  "public 
works  is  like  shooting  craps"  .  .  .  "this  is  no  hooey" 
...  "no  hot  air  promises"  .  .  .  "that  guy  has  got  to 
have  all  the  authority  there  is  under  this  act" — 
meaning  the  administrator  himself  .  .  .  "we  could 
use  all  the  units  that  this  government  is  just  lousy 
with  all  over  town" — for  data  .  .  .  "we  can't  put  men 
in  who'll  get  the  pants  traded  off  'em.  .  .  .  "now 
we're  coming  to  the  guts  of  this  thing"  .  .  .  "the 
public  isn't  going  to  be  gyped." 

Recent  price  rises  make  little  impression  on  John- 
son. He  is  out  to  restore  purchasing  power, 
through  raising  employment  by  a  shorter  work 
week  and  higher  wages.  If  he  doesn't  he  thinks 
there  may  be  a  real  crash.  The  recovery  act  pro- 
gram is  a  gamble,  he  thinks — but  a  good  gamble. 


TO  A  GOLD  DIGGER,  A  BRASS  COIN 

A  kiss  is  a  peculiar  proposition.  Of  no  use  to 
one,  yet  absolute  bliss  to  two.  The  small  boy  gets  it 
for  nothing,  the  young  man  has  to  lie  for  it,  and  the 
old  man  has  to  buy  it.  The  baby's  right,  the  lover's 
privilege,  and  the  hj'pocnte's  mask.  To  a  young 
girl,  faith ;  to  a  married  woman,  hope ;  and  to  an  old 
maid,  charity. 


Two  thousand  five  hundred  buildings  in  New  York 
are  supplied  with  steam  by  one  public  utilities  com- 
pany. 
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Big  Federal  Levies  May  Hit  Morgan's  ''Gift"  Friends 


Allocation  of  Stocks  to  Favored  List  Held  Likely  to 
Bring  Fat  Returns  to  Uncle  Sam  in  Taxes. 


JNTEREST  centers  on  a  possible  explosion  that 

may  rock  the  Morgan  foundations  long  before  the 
open  hearings  are  resumed. 

Are  the  Morgan  gifts  to  friends  on  the  favored 
lists  taxable? 

A  corps  of  lawyers  is  looking  into  the  law  with 
as  much  diligence  as  ever  the  Pecora  staff  went  into 
the  Morgan  files, 

Morgan  friends  got  stocks  at  from  $10  to  $20 
below  the  market  price. 

Did  that  $10  to  $20  difference  constitute  a  gift? 
That  is  the  question. 


If  the  Treasury  levies  against  the  Morgan  part- 
nership it  will  be  because  the  Government  has  de- 
cided that  the  tax  statutes  offer  ground  for  the 
theory  that  the  allocation  of  stocks  to  the  favored 
lists  constituted  a  gift  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  allocations  are  taxable 
as  gifts,  the  Government  will  be  authorized  to  levy 
a  tax  based  upon  the  value  of  the  gift  at  the  time 
of  donation,  plus  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent,  plus  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent  compounded  annually,  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  partnership  to  show  the  gift  on 
the  record. 

Some  of  the  gifts  date  back  far  enough  to  make 
the  compound  interest  a  heavier  penalty  than  the 
25  per  cent  penalty. 


THE   CHERRY  TREE 


'pHE  year  1934  will  most  assuredly  see  an  America 
vastly  changed.  The  1933  model,  as  we  move 
along  into  the  beginnings  of  its  second  half,  shows 
some  of  the  effects  of  change  from  1932. 

But  by  1934  "you  won't  know  the  old  place." 

Whether  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  succeeds 
wholly  or  in  part  is  just  now  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Success  may  be  something  of  a  point  of  view,  also. 

But  there  will  be  tremendous  changes  because  of 
it  and  there's  no  question  about  that. 

By  1934,  using  January  1  as  a  logical  starting 
point,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  be  wiped  out. 

And  is  there  anybody  who  thinks  that  won't  make 
a  change? 

So,  Cicero,  things  will  be  different. 

It  does  the  imagination  much  good  to  play  with 
the  prospect  of  a  nation  whose  industries  are  again 
running,  where  there  is  a  work-week  that  never  is 
longer  than  40  hours  and  that  for  a  great  many  is 
down  to  30  hours,  where  wages  have  been  materially 
raised  and  where  there  is  no  prohibition. 

The  very  wiping  out  of  the  spirit  of  prohibition 
will  work  wonders.  There  will  be  a  renewed  freedom 
in  America,  the  value  of  which  in  terms  of  human 
happiness  and  spiritual  values  will  be  beyond 
estimate. 

"Thou  shalt  not"  will  be  out  of  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  the  1934  America  will  have  no  child 
labor. 

There  is  that  assurance  definitely  in  sight. 
America  probably  will  be  the  only  nation  on  earth 
free  from  child  labor. 


In  connection  with  which,  isn't  it  strange  to  find 
that  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  are  about 
the  only  institutions  trying  to  block  the  elimination 
of  child  work?  What  a  feather  that  is  in  their 
smudgy  cap! 

But  with  the  tremendous  wave  of  sentiment  and 
with  the  new  opportunity  for  elimination  of  evils  by 
agreement,  the  children  of  America  are  going  to  be 
free  in  1934. 

Whatever  our  international  relations  may  be  is 
not  yet  written  with  any  great  clarity. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  closer  to  the  great  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere,  giving  less  of  our  time  to 
Europe  and  its  stews  and  broilments. 

We'll  worry  less  about  war  debts  and  more  about 
how  to  get  industry  thoroughly  organized  into  a 
democratic  structure  that  will  know  how  to  settle 
its  problems  by  internal  legislative  action,  somewhat 
as  we  settle  our  political  problems. 

We'll  do  more  working  together,  less  fighting  at 
each  other's  throats. 

The  1934  model  America  will  be  a  very  interest- 
ing nation  in  which  to  live — the  most  interesting  on 
earth. 

By  compelling  success  for  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  program  we  shall  all  add  to  the  assurance 
of  this  interesting  prospect. 

 o  

Foot  neglect  seems  universal.  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  said:  "When  my  feet  hurt,  I  can't  think." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CONNECTICUT 

GREENWICH,  CONN. — First  Church  of  Christ  Scientists: 
S150,000.    A.  E.  Downs,  Round  Hill,  contr. 

SIMSBURY.  CONN. — Ethel  Walker  School:  To  exceed 
$150,000.  Haarmann  Steel  Co.,  Ducharme  St., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  contr. 

ILLINOIS 

MOLINE.  ILL.— Post  Office:  $225,000.  W.  H.  Schulzke, 
5th  Avenue  Bldg.,  archt.  Contract  awarded. 

VILLA  PARK,  ILL. — Post  Office:  $115,000.  Treas.  Dept. 
at  office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INDIANA 

BEVERLY  SHORES,  IND. — Hotel  and  Log  House:  $140, 

000.    L.  W.  Post,  contr. 
MICHIGAN  CITY,  IND. — Hotel  and  Log  Cabins:  $105,000. 

Leo  Post,  contr. 
ROLLING  PRAIRIE,  IND. — Dormitory  and  Chapel:  $400,- 

000.    For  Catholic  Order.    Ralph  Sollitt  &  Sons,  518 

-East  Sampel  St.,  South  Bend,  contr. 

LOUISIANA 

CARVILLE.  LA. — Infirmary  Building:  $165,000.  National 
Home,  for  Lepers.  Murch  Bros.,  4111  Lindell  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

RUSTON,  LA. — Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South:  $50,- 
000.    T.  Miller  &  Sons,  Lake  Charles,  contr. 

MAINE 

AUBURN,  ME. — Grammar  and  Junior  High  School:  $109,- 
057.  Loucke  &  Clarke  Corp.,  6  Ernest  St.,  Walling- 
ford.  Conn.,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

CUMBERLAND,  MD.— Allegany  High  School:  $93,000. 
J.  C.  Powell,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BEVERLY,  MASS. — Post  Office:  $50,000.  Addition. 
Treas.  Dept.  at  office  Sup.  Archt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MICHIGAN 

ALPENA,  MICH. — Court  House:  $109,445.  Spence  Bros., 
Saginaw,  contr. 

MISSISSIPPI 

MERIDIAN,  MISS. — Store  for  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.:  $150,000. 
G.  A.  Miller,  Tampa,  Fla.,  contr. 

MISSOURI 

BROADWATER.  MO. — Club  House:  $50,000.  G.  F. 
Hentschel,  1211  South  Pickwick  St.,  Springfield,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. — Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament: 
$100,000.  Swanburg  Constr.  Co.,  61  Amherst  St., 
Manchester,  contr. 


NEW  JERSEY 

BERNARDSVILLE,  N.  J.— Chapel,  Administration  Build- 
ing, Shop:  $105,000.  Greenlawn  Memorial  Park 
Ass'n.  R.  E.  Orr  Co.,  Inc.,  70  East  45th  St.,  New 
York,  contr. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. — Residence:  $105,000.  For  D.  McAl- 
pin,  Edgerstone  St.  est.  Matthews  Constr.  Co.,  contr. 
— Westminster  Choir  School:  $300,000.  Auditorium,  main 
building,  dormitories.  Matthews  Constr.  Co.,  296  Alex- 
ander St.,  contr. 

SKILLMAN,  N.  J.— Tuberculosis  Hospital:  $105,000.  New 
Jersey  State  Epileptic  Village.  W.  C.  Ehrets,  209 
Academy  St.,  Trenton,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

COMSTOCK,  N.  Y. — Officers  Cottages,  Great  Meadow 
Prison:  $13  8,752.  A.  Panziero,  90  State  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  contr. 

MOUNT  MORRIS,  N.  Y. — Tuberculosis  Sanatorium:  $882,- 
486.  J.  Weinstein  &  Rubin  Bldg.  Corp.,  66  Court 
St.,  Brooklyn,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NEW  BERN,  N.  C. — Court  House,  Post  Office,  Custom 
House:  $212,800.  Murch  Bros.,  4111  Lindell  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WEST  WARWICK,  R.  I. — St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $100,000.  J.  T.  Flynn,  94  Gallison  St.,  Provi- 
dence, contr. 

TEXAS 

FORT  DAVIS,  Tex. — Observatory:  $450,000.  In  Davis 
Mountains  near  here.  Warner  &  Swasey,  5201  Car- 
negie Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

MEDICAL  LAKE,  WASH. — Commissary  Building,  Kitchen, 
Cold  Storage,  Dining  Room,  etc.:  $450,000.  L.  De- 
livuk.  East  711  Illinois,  Spokane,  supt.  constr.  Day 
labor. 

STELLACOOM,  WASH.  —  Ward  Building,  Commissary 
Building:  $105,000.  C.  M.  Iverson,  constr.  supt. 
Heath,  Gore  &  Bell,  Puget  Sound  Bank  Bldg.,  Tacoma. 
Day  labor. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

Coin-in-the-slot  typewriters,  which  may  be  used 
for  periods  of  10  minutes  upon  the  deposit  of  a  coin, 
are  proving  popular  in  the  postoffices  in  Berlin, 
GeiTnany.  In  connection  with  each  typewriter  is  a 
desk  drawer  containing  paper  and  envelopes.  The 
drawer  may  be  opened  by  the  deposit  of  another  coin, 
releasing  a  sheet  of  bond  paper,  a  sheet  of  carbon, 
and  one  of  tissue  as  well  as  an  envelope. 


Labor  has  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively. 
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Are  Greedy  Contractors  and  Other  Short-Sighted  Men 
Delaying  Coyernment's  Big  Construction  Program? 


gUSPICION  is  rapidly  growing  that  the  Govern- 
ment's big  construction  program  is  being  delayed 
by  short-sighted,  greedy  contractors  and  other  em- 
ployers who  fear  that  they  will  be  forced  to  employ 
workers  at  the  short  hours  and  comparatively  high 
wages  fixed  by  regulation  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes. 

The  public  works  program  has  thus  far  failed  to 
put  men  to  work  in  any  numbers  and  the  demand 
for  speed  has  been  growing  more  insistent  on  the 
part  of  all  who  realize  the  tremendous  importance 
of  public  building  to  the  recovery  program.  Vehe- 
ment protests  against  delay  have  been  lodged  with 
the  Administration  and  disaster  is  foreseen  unless 
the  program  can  be  speeded  up. 

Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
one  who  fears  serious  trouble  unless  men  are  fast  put 
to  work  by  the  building  program.  He  telegraphed 
Secretary  Ickes  that  this  winter  will  see  "the  worst 
crisis  of  the  depression"  unless  there  is  immediate 
action. 

"The  NRA  drive  and  farm  relief  will  fail  unless 
purchasing  power  is  drastically  boosted  through  the 
immediate  launching  of  public  works,"  LaFollette's 
wire  said. 

Nearly  half  the  $3,300,000  public  works  fund  has 
been  allocated  but  less  than  15,000  men  have  been 
given  jobs.  Secretary  Ickes,  who  is  Public  Works 
Administrator,  had  hoped  to  have  a  million  men  at 
work  by  October  1. 

Building  trades  union  officials  believe  that  low 
wage  contractors  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
hold  up  and  sabotage  the  building  program  and  it  is 
reported  many  Government  officials  share  this  view, 
though  they  do  not  publicly  express  it.  They  put 
the  blame  on  the  slowness  of  State  and  municipal 
authorities  in  turning  out  plans. 

Secretary  Ickes'  regulations  for  the  Government 
construction  program  set  minimum  wages  ranging 
from  40  to  50  cents  for  unskilled  labor  and  from  $1 
to  $1.50  for  skilled  craftsmen.  The  regulation  set 
a  30-hour  week  and  provided  that  contractors  must 
obtain  skilled  men  through  unions. 

Government  officials  might  be  presumed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  standards  as  fixed  by  Ickes  but 
that  many  are  not  was  shown  at  a  recent  conference 
at  Baltimore  of  State  public  works  boards  for  the 
tenth  regional  district,  made  up  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The 
Government's  wage  rates  were  criticized  and  de. 


mands  made  that  they  be  lowered  at  the  conference. 

George  L.  Radcliffe,  regional  public  works  admin- 
istrator, whose  job  is  to  speed  up  construction  in  his 
district,  tried  to  explain  his  failure  to  get  fast  action 
by  charging  that  States  and  municipalities  hesitate 
to  draw  on  Federal  funds,  when  by  so  doing  they 
would  greatly  increase  labor  costs  and  establish  what 
Radcliffe  said  would  be  a  "bad  example"  for  private 
employers. 

The  Government's  rate  for  common  labor  in  Rad- 
cliffe's  district  is  45  cents  an  hour.  Radcliffe  said 
the  local  rate  is  only  20  to  25  cents. 

Henry  T.  Hunt,  legal  representative  of  Secretary 
Ickes,  told  the  conference  the  Government  would  not 
change  its  regulations  and  pointed  out  that  in 
setting  the  45-cent  minimum  wage  the  30-hour 
week  had  been  in  mind.  A  worker  would  be  assured 
a  weekly  income  of  $13.50 — not  a  big  sum  to  support 
a  family— but  the  advocates  of  low  wages  argued 
that  $6  to  $7.50  would  be  sufficient. 

 0  

Under  the  new  legislation  Organization  becomes 
compulsory ! 

Think  that  over. 

Organization  is  compulsory,  but  trade  unionism 
isn't  compulsory. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  labor  movement  to  claim  the 
field  by  actually  occupying  the  field. 

If  trade  unions  occupy  the  field,  no  other  organiza- 
tion can  get  in. 

If  trade  unions  do  not  occupy  the  field,  something 
else  will  get  in  and  trade  unionism  will  be  out  for 
keeps. 

Here  are  three  striking  facts: 

1.  Employers ,  organized  in  trade  associations, 
must  file  with  the  President  or  his  agent,  their  codes 
of  practice  and  ethics. 

2.  Wage  agreements  must  likewise  be  filed,  along 
with  price  lists. 

3.  There  can  be  no  wage  agreements  unless  work- 
ers are  organized;  therefore,  workers  must  be 
organized ! 

The  President  can,  himself  or  through  an  agency 
which  he  will  create,  modify  or  set  aside  any  price  or 
wage  agreement  and  he  can  change  the  hours  of 
labor.  He  also  can  change  the  working  conditions. 
He  is  Dictator,  under  the  terais  of  the  Wagner  In- 
dustrial Recovery  bill. 

Labor,  through  its  spokesmen,  has  accepted  this 
dictatorship.  The  time  to  protest  has  gone.  Like 
it  or  not,  it  is  here !  it  seemingly  had  to  come. 
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cr^o.    Keep  in  Mind  'e^^:^ 


When  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  the  wise  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  a  hot  tub  bath  or  a  hot  mustard  foot 
bath  and  go  to  bed  immediately  (even  if  you  don't 
intend  to  stay  there  any  longer  than  just  the  night). 
In  order  still  further  to  promote  perspiration  when 
in  bed,  you  may,  on  the  authority  of  many  eminent 
physicians,  drink  a  hot  lemonade  punch. 

One-half  teaspoon  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one-half 
glass  of  water  taken  three  to  four  times  a  day,  will 
help  you  fight  the  cold. 

Many  of  the  medicines  used  for  colds  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  heart.  Besides  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  these  medicines  is  not  to  cure  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  but  merely  to  dull  the  pain.  Likely  as 
not,  the  pain  is  something  you  would  better  be  aware 
of.  You  may  actually  be  dulling  the  warning  pains 
of  a  chest  complication.  Pneumonia  may  be  develop- 
ing. 

If  you  have  a  head  cold,  local  treatment  is  decid- 
edly beneficial,  such  as  holding  the  head  over  steam- 
ing hot  water  and  breathing  in  the  vapor. 

A  mild  mustard  plaster  applied  on  the  chest  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  skin  is  red  will  relieve 
that  tight  feeling  in  the  chest.  Don't  under  any  cir- 
cumstances get  out  of  bed  after  taking  off  the 
plaster,  as  you  can  do  yourself  more  harm  than  by 
leaving  the  plaster  off  entirely.  Keep  well  covered 
and  stay  in  bed. 

Go  to  bed  immediately  and  stay  there  until  a 
doctor  arrives,  if  you  have  a  cold  that  causes  you  to 
ache  all  over. 

Good  general  health  is  the  best  guard  against 


colds  and  general  health  means  regular  habits  of 
eating,  bathing  and  sleeping,  having  one's  own  tow- 
els and  wash  cloths,  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  room 
and  breathing  through  the  nose.  It  is  reassuring  to 
learn  that  few  colds  would  develop  into  serious  ill- 
ness if  the  colds  were  immediately  taken  care  of  the 
first  day  or  two  they  are  noticed.  A  cold  is  an  in- 
fectious disease  and  easily  spread. 

 o  

AUTUMN 

Hail,  golden  harvest  days !  Ye  bring  reward 
To  honest  labor ;  tune  glad  hymns  of  praise 
To  Him  who  crowns  the  years  with  mercies.  Ye 
Proclaim  God's  faithfulness  to  all  who  toil 
In  faith  and  hope ;  who  in  the  morning  sow 
Their  seed,  and  ne'er  withhold  the  careful  hand 
Till  they  receive  the  increase.   Ye  assure 
This  hoping,  trembling,  disappointed  heart 
That,  though  ofttimes  e'en  summer  days  are  sad 
With  rain,  though  spiritual  harvests  be 
Delayed,  God's  promises  can  never  fail; 
But  to  the  waiting  soul  He  shall  appear, 
And,  like  the  mellow  autumn  sunlight,  shine 
In  benediction  on  the  ripened  fruit. 

— Marcus  Marlow. 

 0  

The  law  is  clear.  The  rights  it  confers  are  easily 
understood. 

Industry  has  before  it  the  right  to  develop  self- 
government. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

72  Boston,  Mass. 
107  Hammond,  Ind. 
115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
122  Salinas,  Calif. 
166  Albany,  N.  Y. 
208  Reno,  Nev. 
222  Danville,  111. 
246  Lowell,  Mass. 
26  8  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


President 
W.  G.  Davis 
J.  O'Brien 
C.  Coyle 
M.  E.  Hansen 
J.  C.  Willis 
C.  Wormer 
W.  O.  Bates 
.1.  F.  Will 
A.  B.  Golden 
A.  M.  Fowler 
C.  E.  Harrington 


Fin.  Sec. 

T.  R.  Johnston 
J.  F.  Carrigan 

E.  A.  Leader 

H.  C.  Schutzman 
C.  H.  Cody 
H.  Hay 

F.  Mahoney 
L.  Peterson 

A.  J.  Bergeron 
J.  O.  Dahl 

G.  Harbold 


Rec.  Sec. 


J.  Twohig 
E.  A.  Leader 


W.  Miller 
F.  Mahoney 
W.  E.  Peyton 
C.  D.  Chase 

J.  Rountree 


Bus.  Agt. 


F.  Conway 
E.  A.  Leader 


A.  Clother,  Sr. 
C.  J.  George 
W.  E.  Peyton 

J.  O.  Dahl 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 


SEPTEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Sept.  Local 

Amount 

5 

Aug.  report  ( cr. ) 

10 

Aug.  report ....  $ 

12.60 

25 

Aug.   report .... 

10.80 

26 

July   report .... 

2.05 

38 

Sept.  report .... 

21.60 

52 

Aug.  report .... 

4.80 

93 

Aug.  report .... 

6.30 

340 

Aug.  report .... 

5.40 

380 

Aug.  report .... 

5.40 

23 

Aug.  report .... 

6.30 

99 

Aug.  report .... 

17.45 

5 

32 

Sept.  report .... 

53.10 

5 

39 

July   report .... 

11.80 

5 

62 

'Sept.  report .... 

15.30 

5 

49 

Aug.   report .... 

5.65 

5 

155 

Aug.  report .... 

6.10 

5 

279 

Aug.  report .... 

3.60 

5 

281 

Sept.  report .... 

5.40 

5 

392 

Overpaymeiit    .  • 

12.00 

5 

401 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

9.00 

5 

143 

Aug.  report .... 

71.70 

5 

299 

July   report .... 

7.20 

5 

97 

June — on   acct. . 

14.00 

6 

57 

Sept.  report .... 

5.40 

6 

55 

July-Aug.  report 

5.00 

g 

82 

Aug  report 

8.10 

6 

103 

Sept.  report .... 

9.00 

6 

302 

Aug.  report .... 

4.20 

6 

166 

Aug.  report .... 

39.00 

6 

353 

Aug.  report .... 

14.40 

6 

114 

Julv-Aug.  reports 

11.20 

6 

308 

B.  T. ;   supp.    . . 

50.00 

33 

Aug.  report .... 

72.90 

228 

Sept.  report .... 

6.30 

230 

1.00 

286 

Aug.  report 

16.20 

328 

Aug.  report  (cr.) 

379 

Aug    report .... 

21.95 

259 

Sept   report . 

3.60 

11 

346 

B.  T.  &  relnst. .  . 

5.90 

11 

67 

Aug.   report .... 

33.30 

11 

110 

Aug. -Sept  report 

9.00 

11 

212 

Sept.  report .... 

9.90 

11 

246 

Aug    report .... 

13.50 

11 

258 

Sept    report .... 

24.20 

11 

344 

Aug    report .... 

6.80 

11 

413 

iSept.  report.  .  .  . 

8.70 

11 

7 

Sept.  report  (cr.) 

11 

65 

July   report .... 

59.85 

12 

4 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

18.90 

12 

217 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

4.50 

12 

305 

Aug.   report.  .  .  . 

12.40 

12 

309 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

7.00 

12 

268 

Aug.  report .... 

9.00 

12 

225 

Aug. -Sept.  report 

10.00 

13 

8 

Sept.  report .... 

16.20 

13 

19 

Sept.  report .... 

14.40 

13 

63 

Aug.   report .... 

2.70 

13 

76 

Aug.  report .... 

7.00 

13 

104 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

35.10 

13 

260 

Aug.   report .... 

17.10 

Sept.  Local 

Amount 

13 

336 

Sept.  report .... 

3. 60 

13 

102 

Aug.   report.  .  .  . 

69.60 

13 

255 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

4.50 

13 

140 

4.00 

13 

55 

June  -  July-Aug. 

2.00 

13 

106 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

18.90 

13 

222 

Sept.  report .... 

2.20 

13 

224 

Aug.  report .... 

17.00 

13 

378 

Sept.  report .... 

3.60 

14 

27 

Sept.  report .... 

37.20 

14 

53 

Sept.  report .... 

103.70 

14 

213 

Aug.  report .... 

2.70 

14 

232 

Sept.  report .... 

14.40 

14 

263 

Aug.  report .... 

11.50 

14 

275 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

7.20 

14 

340 

Aug.  tax  (add'l.) 

1.80 

14 

386 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

56.30 

14 

345 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

18.00 

15 

18 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

12.60 

15 

36 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

15.40 

15 

39 

Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

20.00 

15 

75 

Aug.  report .... 

il  l  A 

15 

85 

Aug.   report .... 

24.90 

15 

105 

Aug.  report .... 

16  20 

15 

107 

Aug.  report .... 

^  QA 

15 

263 

July  tax  (add'l.) 

15 

309 

iSept.  report.  .  .  . 

7  90 

15 

278 

Sept.  report .... 

919  0 

15 

411 

June  -  July  tax; 

B.  T  

6.40 

15 

455 

Sept.  report .... 

10.90 

18 

12 

96.95 

18 

14 

Aug.  report .... 

12.60 

18 

24 

Sept.  report .... 

27.15 

18 

483 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

16.90 

1 8 

9 

Sept.  report .... 

142.45 

18 

25 

Aug.  report .... 

2.00 

18 

26 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

6.70 

18 

28 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

12.75 

18 

32 

Sept.  tax  (add'l.) 

2.80 

1 8 

54 

Aug.  report .... 

44.10 

18 

73 

Sept.  report .... 

97.00 

18 

84 

Aug    report .... 

5.40 

18 

109 

Sept.  report .... 

34.20 

18 

113 

Sept.  report. .  .  . 

3.60 

18 

121 

Sept.  report .... 

10.95 

18 

122 

Aug.-Sept.  report 

7.20 

18 

125 

Sept.  report .... 

8.10 

18 

144 

Aug.  report .... 

7.20 

18 

147 

Sept.  report .... 

2.70 

18 

162 

Aug.   report .... 

25.00 

18 

244 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

118.00 

18 

246 

Aug.  tax  (add'l.) 

1.80 

18 

254 

Sept.  report  (cr. ) 

18 

359 

Aug.  report .... 

4.50 

19 

24 

Aug.  tax  (add'l.) 

1.00 

19 

34 

Sept.  report .... 

3.90 

19 

48 

Sept.  report .... 

6.50 

19 

68 

Sept.  report  (cr.) 

Sept.  Local 


19 

81 

Sept. 

report.  . .  . 

19 

158 

Sept. 

report. . .  . 

19 

172 

Aug. 

report .... 

19 

243 

Sept. 

report .... 

19 

442 

Sept. 

report .... 

20 

47 

Sept. 

report. . .  . 

20 

23 

Sept. 

report.  . . . 

20 

83 

Sept. 

report.  . . . 

21 

1 

Sept. 

report .... 

21 

70 

Sept. 

report. . .  . 

21 

190 

Aug.  report  (cr.) 

21 

208 

Sept. 

report. .  .  . 

21 

308 

Aug. 

report .... 

21 

326 

Aug 

.report .... 

21 

75 

Supp 

22 

123 

Sept. 

tax  

22 

250 

Sept. 

report.  .  . . 

25 

Misc. 

25 

21 

Sept. 

report .... 

25 

173 

Aug. 

report. . .  . 

25 

215 

fSept. 

report .... 

25 

230 

Sept. 

report .... 

25 

319 

Aug. 

report .... 

25 

39 

Bal.- 

-Aug.  tax. 

28 


29 


State  Council 
Premium    .  .  . 


26 

346 

Supp 

26 

29 

July 

report .... 

26 

66 

Sept. 

report.  . . . 

26 

96 

Sept. 

report .... 

26 

72 

Sept. 

report .... 

26 

74 

Sept. 

report .... 

27 

31 

Sept. 

report .... 

27 

42 

Sept. 

report .... 

27 

139 

July 

-  Aug.-Sept. 

report   

27 

419 

Aug. 

report .... 

27 

55 

Sept. 

report.  . . . 

27 

111 

Sept. 

report .... 

27 

166 

Sept. 

report.  . . . 

27 

203 

Sept. 

report  (cr.) 

27 

429 

Sept. 

report.  . .  . 

28 

2 

Aug. 

report.  . . . 

28 

78 

Sept. 

report .... 

Amount 
16.20 

4.50 
10.65 

5.40 


13.50 
5.40 
15.30 
11.15 

10.90 

75.00 
2.90 
1.00 
.90 

17.50 
1.50 
5.50 
6.30 

14.40 
5.00 
4.50 

13.50 

4.25 
1.00 
22.45 
14.40 
10.55 
151.20 
566.40 
4.50 
30.00 

14.00 
3.60 
4.50 
5.40 

32.80 


15.10 
97.20 
6.30 


Buckeye  State  Council 

Premium  ....  4.25 

29      43     Sept.  report.  .  .  .  6.70 

29      40     Sept.  report.  .  .  .  2.00 

29       97     June  report.  .  .  .  8.60 

29     136     Aug.   report.  .  .  .  30.00 

29     380     Sept.  report.  .  .  .  5.40 

29     132     Aug.  report....  12.60 

29       46     On  account   1,169.68 

2  9             Transfer  indebt- 
edness   169.65 

Advertising  and 
sub.  —  The 

Lather   34.10 


$4,900.93 


SEPTEMBER  DISBURSEMENTS 


Sept. 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp  $  1.90 

The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service 

8/4-9/1/33    2.10 

The  Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   3.74 

The  Distillata  Co.,  Sept.  installment  on  cooler, 

water  service    4.60 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Aug.  messages  6.43 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   25.45 


Sept. 
22 


R.    B.    Dishion,    17356,    refund    of    fine  of 
11/5/32   by  Local   47,   remitted  by  Gen. 

President  McSorley,  5/4/33  

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Sept. 

Lather  

Ohio   Bell   Telephone  Co.,  local  and   L.  D. 
service   

Acme  Stamp  Co.,  office  supp  


28.00 
55.61 


35.46 
.75 
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Sept. 

29    Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Sept.  journal,  office  and 


local  supp   542.00 

29     Office  salaries    735.00 

29     Postage   22.00 

29    Miscellaneous  office  expense   1.04 

29    Funeral  benefits  paid: 

Local  65,  C.  O.  Noll,  1880   300.00 

Local  46,  E.  Christ  Mulvihill,  6108   500.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,150.00 


Sept. 

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treas   625.00 

29    Geo.  T.  Moore,  delegate  to  Bldg.  Trades  and 

A.  F.  of  L.  conventions   200.00 

29    Chas.  J.  Case,  delegate  to  Bldg.  Trades  and 

A.  F.  of  L.  conventions   200.00 

29  Central  United  National  Bank,  service  charge 
Federal  tax,  commercial  account  and  pro- 
test fee   7.11 


Total  $4,446.19 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  August  31,  1933   $74,129.76 

September  receipts   4,900.93 

$79,030.69 

September  disbursements    4,446.19 

Cash  on  hand  September  29,  1933   $74,584.50 


Local 

258  George  Walter  Benton  36189 
258     Howard  Edward  Benton  36190 


143     F.  Busico  21579 
143    John  Martin  7354 
143  •  J.  Supchack  13176 

82  E.  C.  Heltzel  (Aug.)  22766 
166  C.  O.  Smith  (Aug.)  25127 
346    Geo.  O.  Strahan  25019 


99  C.  S.  Gray  (July)  5267 
143     J.  B.  Daly  33977 


102    O.  J.  Theiss  (Renewal-July) 
34200 

308     L.  Sicari  (Aug.  '32;  Aug.  '33 

renewal)  28968 
30  8    A.  Castro  ( Aug.-renewal) 

35116 

308    P.  Trombino  (ren.)  34059 
107    F.  H.  Marquardt  (August) 
20442 

54     H.  B.  Battson  24760 


435    B.  W.  Blasingame  17294, 
$50.00 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Local 

258    John  Wesley  Blain  Benton 
36191 

REINSTATEMENTS 

258  O.  R.  McNutt  23931 

305  W.  H.  Gauthier  (Aug.)  13884 

27  L.  H.  Fuller  32342 

27  J.  Shaw  32865 

278  H.  G.  Bourquin  32877 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

244    J.  S.  Weintraub  (August) 
29404 

244    I.  DeSalvo  (May)  23219 
244    Jos.  Macarrone  (Aug.)  32161 
244     H.  Kusnetz  (ren.-Aug.)  28093 
244    Mike  Voitowich  (ren.-Aug.) 
13777 

24  4    H.  Bellovan  (ren.-Aug.) 
13610 


WITHDRAWAL  CARD  REVOKED 

74     E.  Brzyzinski  28997 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

435     B.  W.  Blasingame  17294, 
$5.00 

435    W.  D.  Hall  12611,  $50.00 


Local 

258    Gifford  Dwight  Nichols 
36192 


190  Leonard  Wilke  (Aug.)  29825 

66  J.  J.  MacDonough  29695 

74  J.  D.  Borger  4919 

74  F.  J.  Davies  18905 

74  F.  Singer  34170 


121  E.  A.  Zieche  24170 

162  T..J.  Whalen  (July)  2038 

162  F.  A.  Smith  (July)  5981 

162  T.  F.  Leppert  (July)  28293 

162  J.  L.  Burns  (July)  34225 

308  V.  Savia  (Aug.)  34833 

74  C.  V.  Doyle  (renewal)  24654 

74  A.  L.  Bouton  (ren.-Aug.) 
16104 

74  E.  S.  Schleter  (Aug.)  9441 


435     W.  D.  Hall  12611,  $5.00 

29  B.  C.  Shannon  4066,  $50.00 
125     P.  Vian  11705,  $50.00 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

143    Wm.  Edgye  10331  21    H.  W.  Kelley  1027 

81     W.  S.  Williams  30313  21     L.  B.  Zeltner  1028 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED 

244     A.  Wendt  (Aug.)  23068 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

Intl.    Robt.  A.  Roche  17632 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

67     W.   Kaplone  12451  67     J.  Engberg  13527  29     B.  C.  Shannon  4066 


APPRENTICES 

103    Warren  Bernard  McHenry,  age  18  115    Everett  L.  Williams,  age  18 
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Prom      Name  To 

1     Ed.  Carroll  28959    10 

5     Roland  Mines  36149    9 

5     John  B.  York  32302    9 

9     Ed.  Burke  34681    66 

9     C.   Conley    33563    429 

9  Chas.  B.  Connors  19113..  66 

9    W.  J.  Costine  28659  113 

9     Jos.  Ford  12776    53 

9     Richard  Ford  12915   53 

9  J.   E.  Hastings  32296....  74 

9     Ted   Koeppen    10687    74 

9     Geo.    Swi£t    30055    386 

20     Fred  Rush  9553   36 

23  M.  Chas.  Van  Ness  23163.  23 

23  Robt.  Van  Ness  34549    23 

24  Harry  Crandall  19940....  24 

27     E.  L.  Bright  15936    326 

27    J.  Higbee  33405    73 

27     R.   Seaman   28944    49 

29  Harvey  Bender  17311.... 345 

34  Wm.  R.  Watkins  21476..  263 

36    Fred   Hill   22901    192 

39    Wm.  Layton  20583    39 

39     Bart  Okey  17646    39 

42  W.  0.  Everhart  10793...  43 

42  Patrick  W.  Peppard 

22468    43 

46     H.  Agrill  26932    386 

46     A.  J.  Bauman  26935    96 

46     J.  Doherty  24466    386 

46     Dewey  King    22863    386 

46     J.  A.  Leddy  15005    386 


TRANSFERS 


From      Name  To 

46     W.  N.  Ramsey  1780    166 

46  D.  J.  Stone  34358    386 

47  Val    Arighi    20558    14 

47  Walt.  A.  Lane   29893....  14 

51  Chas.  Currie  11062    14 

52  Arthur  Dinsmore  13713.. 166 

52  Wm.  Roth  7398    166 

53  Chas.  B.  Connor  19113...  9 

53     Guy  Muir  17428    53 

53     Theo.   Werner    7306    9 

65     Geo.  Belcher  25555    208 

65  P.  E.  Simmons  35078.... 302 

65    Alex  Watson  15138    302 

65  Wm.    Young    4145    302 

66  J.  B.  Miller  4609    9 

68  Ambrose   Mathews  23131.  68 

68     E.  T.   McCarty   19798    74 

72    Paul  Doppler  35214    246 

72     Thomas  Mack  8792    246 

72     Robt.   Parker   14441    96 

72    Jos.  Thomas  14277    246 

74     J.  H.  Hoglund   18072    340 

74     W.  J.  Sewell  2271  6    97 

74  Geo.  Stuart  25800    1 

75  A.  W.  DeBaufre  20939...  9 

78  Mose  Furness  8980    31 

79  Ernest  Montreuil  29944.. 166 
85  James   Temple    28616....  250 

102  Richard  Bonnelly  3870...  166 

114     Geo.  Borst  15430    55 

123     Jos.  Twohig  25846    72 

136     Roy   Eley   7348    328 


From      Name  To 

136  Frank  Van  Riper  34907.. 132 

142  Leonard    CouUahan   3866.  72 

143  Harry  Parker  16894    102 

166  Richard  Bonelly  3870....  102 

166     Robt.  B.  Hall  30731    32 

166     Wm.   McCall   414  166 

166     Wm.   Pfeiffer   24188    32 

190  Francis  J.  Baker  29026..  483 

190     E.  J.  Fourre  22651    483 

190    J.  J.  Gutzeit  33100    483 

190     Fred  Hickock  29533    483 

190     A.  G.  Lindberg  18591   483 

190     L.   P.  White  34895    483 

190     Guy  Wilkie  30583    483 

190     John   Wilkie  29605    483 

215     Roy  Barbour  29333    386 

255     J.  L.  Henry  25245   62 

255     H.  F.  Kauertz  18795   62 

258  E.  L.  Johancen  27762....  32 

260  W.  A.  Harden,  Jr.  19319.345 

305     M.  T.  Reeves  23871    54 

326     Chas.  Dean  28906    26 

326  Carl  Henderson  12795....  26 

326  R.  O.  Schone wetter 

35376    26 

328     L.  E.  Hofner  15459    136 

392  Elmer  Johnson  17740....  28 

392     Geo.    Larson   28389    166 

435     Louis  Cottell  7520    326 

435  Rudolph  Taylor  20177...  326 

483     E.  J.  Fourre  22651   190 


WHAT  COMMl 

Communism,  in  its  essence,  means  the  overthrow 
of  all  government,  with  the  establishment  of  a  new 
order  of  things  along  the  lines  now  being  in  exper- 
iment by  the  Russian  Soviet.  There  is  no  general 
sentiment  among  the  workers  of  America  for  that 
kind  of  living  and  working  conditions  and  Commun- 
ist leaders  know  it.  They  know  they  cannot  hope 
to  spread  their  revolutionary  doctrine  when  people 
are  employed  and  prosperous.  Only  a  condition  of 
unemployment  and  unrest  affords  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stir  up  discontent,  appeal  to  mob  impulse 
and  incite  mob  violence.  Reason?  They  do  not  need 
reason.    Idle  mobs  cannot  reason;  they  can  only 


^ISM  MEANS 

feel.  Then,  at  the  psychological  moment,  when  the 
desired  "feeling"  has  been  created  and  the  mob  is 
augmented  by  the  curious  (who  gather  to  see  the 
fun)  a  policeman  is  taunted,  a  brick  is  tossed  through 
a  window  and  a  disorderly  person — preferably  a 
young  girl — is  arrested — there  they  have  a  perfect 
material  for  their  cry  of  martyrdom  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Deplorable  as  working  conditions  may  be  at  pres- 
ent, the  workers  of  America  are  a  million  miles 
ahead  of  workers  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  recklessly  cast  aside  that  leader- 
ship— won  through  years  of  struggle  for  the  vision- 
ary promises  of  theorized  agitators. 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

155 

$  5.00 

104 

65 

6.00 

109 

102 

5.00 

162 

27 

5.00 

73 

53 

4.00 

9 

74 

2.00 

429 

107 

3.00 

110 

483 

7.00 

190 

483 

1.50 

190 

483 

12.00 

190 

483 

13.00 

190 

483 

5.00 

190 

9 

3.00 

345 

9 

10.00 

215 

32 

1.00 

166 

Account  of 
Chas  A.  Mason  25065 
B.  Gill  13428 
L.  Laken  20542 
L.  H.  Fuller  32342 
R.  Ford  12915 
Clyde  Baldwin  24754 
V.  A.  Winkley  27805 
John  Wilke  29605 
L.  P.  White  34895 

E.  J.  Fourre  22651 

F.  J.  Baker  29026 
Leonard  Wilke   2  9825 
J.  J.  Curtin,  Jr.  12078 
A.  J.  Cale  31272 

R.  B.  Hall  30731 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

113 

5.00 

74 

C.  H.  Nelson  25312 

70 

34.00 

62 

A.  G.  Stoner  6815 

326 

2.50 

435 

L.  Cottell  7520 

326 

2.50 

435 

R.  L.  Taylor  2017  7 

72 

2.50 

142 

L.  CouUahan  3866 

74 

17.50 

9 

Theo.  Koeppen  10687 

166 

3.40 

76 

0.  D.  Goodall  32744 

43 

5.00 

42 

L.  F.  Freeman  34584 

43 

4.00 

42 

W.  0.  Everhart  10793 

43 

4.00 

42 

P.  W.  Peppard  22468 

136 

6.25 

113 

K.  G.  Bales  33735 

411 

1.50 

88 

W.  H.  G.  Bauman  27815 

246 

1.50 

139 

L.  A.  Crepeau  29521 

46 

7.75 

386 

J.  Becker  16798 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15.  1895> 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General   President — Wm.   J.   McSorley.   Lathers'   Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St..  Cleveland.  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore.  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy.  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fift  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight.  3S  Angelus  St.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg..  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeve  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg..  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65.  81.  83.  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268.  278.  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411  and  474.    J  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore.  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14.  52.  57.  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock.  1st  Sunday  of 
month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  X.  Y^.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517  E. 
8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lak«  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65.  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  In  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19.  20,  36,  64.  74,  103,  110,  114,  121.  192,  197.  209, 
222.  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J  D.  Meldahl. 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25.  31.  72.  79,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142.  246  and 
254.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month,  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis.  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland.  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29.  66,  67.  85.  102.  106.  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St..  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet.  211  Labor  Temple.  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  81.  172,  260,  353,  398  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.     L.  W.  Miller.  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall.  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76.  174.  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     -25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Apprentice  Indentures   50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Arrearage  Notices   50     Labels,  per  50  35 

Charter    2.00     Lapel  Button   50 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00     Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Constitution   15     Manual    .50 

Contractor  Certificates   50     Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.26 

Dating  Stamp   50     Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15     Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Envelopes.  Official,  per  100   1.00     Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25     Seal    4-50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75     Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75     Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75     Solicitor  Certificates   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00     Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50     Statements  of  Indebtedness  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    500  pages   12.50     Transfers   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25     Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.0» 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00     Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Fin  Sec.  Ledger.    800  pages   23.00     Withdrawal  Cards   _  «• 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00     Working  Permits   36 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,   Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111  Elm- 

wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  Wed.,  7  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.    Phone,  Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall.  1702%  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
404  Kate  Ave.,  W. 

8  De«  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locuat  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.  Phone,  Lincoln 
2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec. 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets    1st   Mon.,    Eagles'   Home.  630 

Boutetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 
li  Duluth,   Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.   J.  D.  Meldahl,  R.  1,  Box  558C. 
14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

Fitzhugh  St.     Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  7  97   Post  Ave. 

Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave.. 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone.  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 
2S  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 
St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.    Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  449 9-W. 

25  Springfield.  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall.  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A.. 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
9  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Blmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m..  Room  218, 

Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphv.  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville 
N.  J 


30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  HdqU.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg..  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall. 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg..  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs..  Federation  Hall. 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Geo.  C.  Gaylord.  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  l«t 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid. 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.    5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St. 
Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.  C.  J.  H»g- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  6147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B 
Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.    Sec.  at  hall  dally  8  to 

4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  At«. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  1307  Vine 

St.  Clifford  H.  Schmitt,  Sec,  1646  Tuxworth  Ave., 
P.  H.    Geo.  Doty,  B.  A.,  Liberty  and  Parkway. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  R.  • 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davldio* 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percao- 

ciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden, 
Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney,  B.  A., 
5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office.  Room  508  Fox  Bldg..  16 
Market  St.    Tel..  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon..  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphl* 

Lab.  Tem..  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer.  1084 
Kney  St.     Tel.  6-3159  J. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans.  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall.  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m..  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond.  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall.  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan.  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis.  111.— Meets  3d  Wed..  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  act.  secv. 
R.  R.  No.  2.  St.  Louis  Rd.,  CoUinsville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon..  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  Sec- 
Treas..  49  Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzvllle,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  5  83  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thur.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute.  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  61  Hanover  St., 

Room  33.  Executive  Board,  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  John 
Carrlgan.  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden  Pk.  St.,  Roxbury, 
■  Mass.  Day  Room  and  office,  61  Hanover  St.  Lafay- 
ette 9826.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.  261  Adams  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  61  Hanover  St. 
Tel.,  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann.  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago.  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall.  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Men- 
ard. Fin.  Sec.  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore.   Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  Plasterers'  Hall. 

747  W.  Lexington  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel.,  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd,  2007 
Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon.    Pa. — Meets    2d   Tues.,    79    West   State  SL 

B.  H.  Goodall.  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  Bell  2747-J. 

77  Everett.  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford.  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Franklin  Hall,  Dex- 

ter Bldg.,  554  Main  St.    W.  J.  Gagner,  22  Crystal  St. 

81  Pasadena.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

12  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple. 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madljfon  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno.  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs..  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  1710  Broad- 

way.   Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

86  Elizabeth.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 
955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B   McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  87  Orioles  Bldg.. 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  23  5  Sterley  St.,  Shll- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall. 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

9  9  Lynn,  Mass. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave.,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.    Phone,  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8.30  p.  m.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son. B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfleld  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trade* 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  0363 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem.. 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.    E.  A.  Leader,  23  Webb  St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger.  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee.  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall.  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzinger. 
159  So.  4th  St. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 

W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

114  So  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem..  E.  Main  8t 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  72  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Wlnthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

1S2  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone,  31490. 

184  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre.  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

186  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

189  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

161  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

165  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Ptospect  PI.,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.    Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.  J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

17  4  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 
Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 

Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

l»2  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues,,  Lab.  Tem..  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Boston,  2441  15th  Ave.. 
Moline,  111. 

208  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  Carpenter*' 
Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone.  8579, 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726 
Spokane  St. 

209  La  Salle,  HI. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St.. 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W,  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall. 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth 
Ave. 

217  Williamsport.  Pa.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  R.  E.  Kroll,  2406 
Cleburne  Ave.    Tel.  Hadley  8708. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.    Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues..  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque.  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  1161/2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd,  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone, 
925. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4tb   Fri,,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 
■  Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 

State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs,,  Lab.  Tem  . 

621  6th  St,    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

26-2  .Xasliville.  Teini. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab, 
Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  care  of  G.  M 
Pruitt,  Robertson  Ave.  No.  4. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C,  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  26  Ca- 
talpa  Ave..  Mill  Valley.  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa 
Ave,.  Mill  Valley.  Calif.    Tel.  Mill  Vallev  1045. 
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J75  Hamilton.  Ohio. — -Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

27«  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  aud  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  310%  W.  4th  §t.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

27  8  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

I7»  Joplln,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 
lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan.  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri..  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 
N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

100  Bakersfield.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 
St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

806  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.. 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Glaus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H   Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 

National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 

and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.     Frank  J. 

Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 
319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 
326  Little    Rock,    Ark.     Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  102 

Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.   E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 

5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.  Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd.  Tel. 
5197. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  Act.  Sec, 
120  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823 ¥2  .Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown.  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 
ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas.  R.  D. 
No.  5.  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 


359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  1 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St..  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock.  1710  Trad* 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Friday,  111  Liber- 
ty St.  Geo.  Gallivan,  B.  A.,  45  Fulton  Ave.,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  1544-J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 

St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1402  St.  George  St.,  R.  R.  1. 
392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 

Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.    Henry  Warren. 

206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.    Phone  Dial  2— 

5852. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave..  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone.  Cleve.  62915 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Tem..  N 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone,  25576 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed  ,  8  p.  m.,  Cabinees 
Hotel,  "110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  liowling.  Act.  Sec. 
515  Eva  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  496  Pettis  Ave.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 
419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.    W.  A.  Mateer.  42« 
Church  St..  Box  1229. 

428  Ponca  Citv,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Union  Labor 

Hall,  309  E.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes,  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 

223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.. 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20. 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  P.  D.  No.  S. 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 

Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 
439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. —  Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.     W.  L.  Hall.  1064 

Marentette  Ave. 
442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   448  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.    C.  F.  Snyder,  448 

Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

-Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold. 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

456  St.    Petersburg,   Fla. — Meets   1st   Fri.,    7:30   p.  m.. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall,  2d  Ave.  and  3d  St.  So.  Harry  L.  Pat- 
terson, 3611  Queensboro  Ave.,  So. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.     H.  R.  Reed. 

409  V2  W.  Church  St. 
478  Wenatchee.  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmer^' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.    F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 

Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul.  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Labor  Tem- 
ple,  418  No.  Franklin.     L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 


-A  Beterence  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Journeyman  Can  AfTord  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  jouruey- 
men  lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  thtit  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  eech  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  Industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  Is  daily 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  heautifiil  cloth  hound 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 


Trice  $2.00  Per  Copy.    We  Pay  Postas 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

If  you  cannot  buy  one.  request  your  I'ubllc  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
 A  Reference  Book  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  Should  He  Without   


Judge  Fisher's  Injunction  Decision 


^NOTHER  jurist,  Judge  Harry  M.  Fisb^r  of  the 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  Circuit  Court,  has  taken 
the  advanced  stand  initiated  in  Wisconsin  and  New 
York,  in  holding  that  employers  seeking  labor  and 
picketing  injunctions  must  come  into  court  with 
"clean  hands"  if  they  hope  for  successful  issue  to 
their  suits. 

"Clean  hands"  they  have  not,  Judge  Fisher  ruled 
in  denying  an  injunction  to  La  Mode  Garment  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  against  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  when  they  are  paying  their  em- 
ployes wages  so  low,  in  this  case  $6  weekly  for  52 
hours'  work,  as  to  constitute  an  incitement  of  the 
workers  to  the  acts  complained  of.  Judge  Fisher 
said: 

"If  the  injunctions  issued  in  such  cases  were 
simply  corrective  measures  provided  by  law  for  the 
control  of  those  who  resort  to  violence  or  tortious 
acts,  the  question  whether  the  unfair  dealings  of 
employers  are  connected  with  the  matters  sought  to 
be  enjoined  might  become  pertinent,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  to  issue  such  injunctions  rests 
solely  on  the  ground  that  its  purpose  is  not  the 


restraint  of  the  evil  doer,  but  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  business. 

"Clearly,  then,  if  one  deals  so  inequitably  in^ 
respect  to  the  very  business  he  seeks  to  protect  as 
to  naturally  and  directly  cause  the  trouble  he  com- 
plains of,  how  can  he  be  heard  to  say  that  his  wrong- 
doing is  not  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of 
his  suit?" 

A  few  more  such  decisions  from  judges  as  cour- 
ageous and  social-minded  as  Justice  Fisher  will  put 
a  check  to  injunction  procedures  in  the  State  courts 
brought  by  callous  employers  bent  only  on  strike- 
breaking. Probably,  however,  cowardly  and  venal 
judges  will  be  found  to  obey  the  will  of  rich  em- 
ployers  until  they  are  forbidden  to  use  the  injunction 
to  brow-beat  workers,  as  the  Federal  courts  now  are 
restrained  by  the  Norris-La  Guardia  anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

 o  

Two  to  three  hundred  cups  of  tea  a  day  are  sam- 
pled by  London's  only  woman  tea-taster.  None  of 
the  tea  is  drunk;  it  is  only  sipped  for  the  taste. 


Talks  to  the  Trade  Ueioeists 

on  the 

Uses  off  Liffe  leswaeee 

To  Provide  —  4.    FUNDS  for  Business  Enterprises 


Just  as  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  breadwinner  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  upon  his  premature  death,  so 
;can  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  lives  of  the  important  members  of  a 
business  partnership  or  corporation  assist  in  the  preservation  and  stabili- 
zation of  the  firm's  affairs  upon  their  untimely  death.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  business  insures  the  lives  of  its  active  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  firm  which  pays  the  premiums  for  this  insurance.  The  sur- 
viving members  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay  off  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
member  and  avoid  a  forced  liquidation  of  the  firm's  affairs  at  inadequate 
prices. 

A  similar  arrangement  can  also  serve  to  protect  trade  unions  against 
the  untimely  death  of  their  officials. 

ULLICO  business  policies  are  issued  on  the  standard  forms  and  contain 
the  usual  features,  including  cash  and  loan  values. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Liffe  leseraece  Compaey 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Seli,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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BAR-Z-nU«lTIONS 


METAL  LATHERS  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
ceiling  construction  long  enough,  and  from  their 
high  scaffolds  near  the  ceiling  they  have  come  down 
and  have  their  hats  definitely  in  the  ring  for  the  fire- 
proof partition  business  in  the  United  States. 
Thb  j^e-piece  Bar-Z  Stud  makes  it  practical  to  place 
studs  24"  on  centers,  which  doubles  the  speed  and 
reduces  the  cost  and  gives  lathers  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  recognize  our  opportunity.  Our  hats  are  in  the 
ring.  Tell  the  man  who  may  not  know,  about  Bar-Z 
Partitions. 

Indorsed  by  more  than  40  Locals. 

MANUFACTURERS 

The  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in.  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


4  L^THLR 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Millions  of  Jobs  for  Unemployed  Created 
by  Public  Highways 


'pHE  importance  of  highways  and  continued  in- 
crease of  highway  construction  as  a  means  of 
furnishing  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  was  stressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  MacDonald, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
in  a  statement  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
liberal  highway  policy  by  both  Federal  and  State 
governments. 

"Investigation  shows  that  highway  transport  has 
become  so  important  a  part  of  our  business  life  that 
the  efforts  of  the  depression  have  not  been  able 
generally  to  restrict  motor  vehicle  use,  and  that  only 
in  those  states  and  localities  where  the  depression 
has  most  seriously  affected  the  value  of  the  staple 
commodities  has  an  actual  decrease  of  gasoline  con- 
sumption been  recorded,"  Mr.  MacDonald  said. 

"The  income  from  special  taxes  for  the  use  of 
streets  and  highways  paid  through  registration  fees, 
Ucense  fees  and  gas  taxes,  has  grown  from  $121,- 
469,000  in  1921  to  $829,881,000  in  1931.  The  utili- 
zation of  the  more  than  25,000,000  motor  vehicles 
provided  transportation  totals  running  into  incon- 
ceivable and  fantastic  amounts,  but  nevertheless 
reasonably  correct. 

"These  may  be  approximately  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  billion  vehicle-miles  of 
private  passenger  car  transportation. 

"Twenty-four  billion  ton-miles  of  local  haulage, 
transportation  and  delivery  of  produce. 

"Eleven  billion  passenger-miles  of  bus  transporta- 
tion. 

"These  25,000,000  vehicles  consume  annually 
about  15,400,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline;  450,000,000 


gallons  of  lubricating  oil ;  50,000,000  tire  casings  and 
tubes,  and  $400,000,000  worth  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

"They  furnish  direct  employment  to  200,000  per- 
sons in  their  manufacture;  150,000  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  tires,  parts  and  accessories;  750,000 
persons  in  garages,  filling  and  service  stations,  etc., 
and  2,500,000  persons  as  truck,  taxi  and  bus  drivers 
and  private  chauffeurs. 

"They  furnish  sources  of  direct  revenue  to  rail- 
roads amounting  to  great  sums  annually  from  high- 
way and  street  materials,  materials  and  supplies 
shipped  to  motor  vehicle  factories,  finished  cars 
shipped  to  dealers,  and  freight  on  gasoline,  oil,  tires, 
parts  and  accessories. 

"Public  roads  form  the  only  avenue  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  produce  from  6,000,000  farms,  with  a 
total  normal  annual  production  of  about  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Much  of  the  movement  of  these  products 
is  now  by  motor.  Thus  in  1931,  over  21,000,000 
head  of  livestock  weie  brought  to  market  by  truck. 
Practically  all  of  the  rural  mail  is  carried  by  motor 
vehicles. 

"Included  in  the  vast  movement  of  vehicles  over 
our  public  roads  and  streets  are  about  55,000  school 
buses.  In  the  school  year  1919-1920,  350,000  pupils 
were  transported  to  rural  schools.  For  the  year 
1929-30  the  number  had  increased  to  1,903,000. 

"One  of  the  statements  that  has  received  wide- 
spread circulation  is  that  our  productive  capacity  is 
now  such  that  even  though  business  were  resumed 
on  a  normal  scale  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  back 
into  industry  more  than  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
those  now  unemployed.   There  is  no  great  reason  to 
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doubt  this  statement,  but  it  is  hopeful  if  the  real  struction  is  the  one  activity  that  so  far  has  held  up 
reasons  are  generally  understood.  to  about  the  previous  level,  and  through  the  efforts 
"A  large  part  of  the  present  unemployment  and  to  extend  employment  the  number  of  men  engaged 
lack  of  purchasing  power  has  been  caused  by  the  in  this  work,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  been  in- 
tremendous  decrease  in  construction.   Highway  con-  creased  in  proportion  to  outlay." 


N.  R.  A.  Statement  on  Labor  Provisions  of  N.  I.  R.  A. 


'pHE  plain  meaning  of  Section  7  (a)  cannot  be 
changed  by  any  interpretation  by  any  one.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  administrator  and  the  courts 
to  apply  and  to  interpret  the  law  in  its  administra- 
tion; and  no  one  else  can  assume  this  function,  and 
no  official  interpretation  can  be  circumscribed,  af- 
fected or  foreclosed  by  any  one  writing  his  own  in- 
terpretation into  any  code  or  agreement.  Such  an 
intei"i3retation  has  no  place  there  and  cannot  be 
permitted. 

The  words  "open  shop"  and  "closed  shop"  are  not 
used  in  the  law  and  cannot  be  written  into  the  law. 

These  words  have  no  agreed  meaning  and  will  be 
erased  from  the  dictionary  of  the  NRA. 

The  law  requires  in  codes  and  agreements  that 
"employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing." 

This  can  mean  only  one  thing  which  is  that  em- 
ployees can  choose  any  one  they  desire  to  represent 
them,  or  they  can  choose  to  represent  themselves. 
Employers  likewise  can  make  collective  bargains 
with  organized  employees,  or  individual  agreements 
with  those  who  choose  to  act  individually;  provided, 
of  course,  that  no  such  collective  or  individual  agree- 
ment is  in  violation  of  any  State  or  Federal  law. 
But  neither  employer  nor  employees  are  required, 
by  law,  to  agree  to  any  particular  contract  whether 
proposed  as  an  individual  or  collective  agreement. 

The  law  provides  that  employees  shall  be  free 
from  interference,  restraint  or  coercion  of  employ- 
ers in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  established  by 
the  law.  The  conduct  of  employers  which  is  here 
prohibited  has  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  entitled  T.  &  N.  0.  R.  R.  vs.  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks,  281  U.  S.  548.  The  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  lay  down  the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  NRA. 

■  Under  Section  7  (a)  employers  are  forbidden  to 
require  "as  a  condition  of  employment"  that  an  em- 
ployee shall  either  "join  a  company  union"  or  "re- 
frain from  joining,  organizing,  or  assisting  a  labor 
organization  of  his  own  choosing."  The  law  does 
not  prohibit  the  existence  of  a  local  laboi-  organiza- 
tion, which  may  be  called  a  company  union  and  is 
composed  only  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 
But  it  does  prohibit  an  employer  from  requiring, 


as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  any  employee 
join  a  company  union  and  it  prohibits  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  company  union,  or  any  other  labor  or- 
ganization, by  the  interference,  restraint  or  coer- 
cion of  an  employer. 

If  there  is  any  dispute  in  a  particular  case  over 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  employees  of 
their  own  choosing,  the  NRA  will  offer  its  services 
to  conduct  an  impartial  investigation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  secret  ballot  to  settle  the  question. 

The  NRA  will  not  undertake  in  any  instance  to 
decide  that  a  particular  contract  should  be  made, 
or  should"  not  be  made  between  lawful  representa- 
tives of  employees  and  employers ;  or  to  decide  that 
a  contract  which  has  been  lawfully  made  should 
not  be  enforced. 

Co-operation  in  all  industrial  relations  depends 
largely  on  the  making  and  maintenance  of  agree- 
ments. The  NRA  will  promote  and  aid  such  co-op- 
eration. 

HUGH  S.  JOHNSON,  Administrator. 
DONALD  R.  RICHBERG,  Legal  Adviser. 

 0  

TWO  MILES  A  MINUTE,  FASTEST  R.  R.  TRAIN 
RUN  ON  RECORD 

The  fastest  recorded  run  of  a  train  for  a  short 
distance  was  made  on  the  Plant  System  between 
Fleming  and  Jacksonville  in  March,  1901,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  The  speed  was  at  the  rate  of 
120  miles  an  hour,  or  two  miles  a  minute.  Seven 
other  trains,  all  American,  have  made  speeds  of  102 
to  112.5  miles  per  hour  over  distances  of  1  to  1 
miles.  "The  Flying  Scotsman"  ran  392.5  miles 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  May,  1928,  in  8  hours 
3  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  49.1  miles  per  hour,  a 
speed  exceeded  by  at  least  28  other  trains  over  dis- 
tances varying  from  14  to  2937  miles.  A  Great 
Western  train  running  between  Paddington  and 
Bristol  in  1904,  is  said  to  have  made  the  118.5  miles 
at  the  rate  of  84.6  miles  per  hour,  although  the 
same  railroad  claims  to  have  set  a  world's  record 
September  15,  1931,  when  its  "Cheltenham  Flyer" 
ran  77.25  miles  between  Swindon  and  Paddington 
in  58  minutes,  or  80  miles  per  hour.  An  electric 
locomotive  is  said  to  have  made  130  miles  per  hour 
near  Marienfeld,  Germany,  in  1901. 
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ATTACK  ON  BUILDING  TRADES 


attack  on  the  building  unions,  their  wages  and 

conditions  has  been  going  on  since  1930.  Vari- 
ous phases  of  this  attack  have  been  recorded  in 
these  columns.  It  is  wide-spread,  determined,  well- 
financed,  and  well-manned.  Emanating  from  hostile 
bankers,  it  has  moved  deliberately  from  point  to 
point  until  it  has  deployed  and  centered  on  NRA. 
The  attack,  through  codes,  upon  the  wage  struc- 
ture of  building  crafts,  which  has  been  going  for- 
ward during  the  depression,  speaks  through  an  eco- 
nomic "principle,"  and  "research"  terminology. 

Building  employer  associates  declare  that  the 
principle  of  business  pick-up  does  not  apply  to  capi- 
tal goods  industries.  Capital  goods  industries — 
those  which  need  capital  to  initiate  production — 
must  offer  speculative  opportunity  in  order  to  at- 
tract capital — they  say.  These  facile  reasoners  then 
glibly  declare  that  wages  must  be  cut  heavily,  for 
wages  are  the  only  place  where  cuts  can  be  made. 

What  cuts — oh,  about  60  per  cent. 

Will  building  materials  first  be  cut  60  per 
cent?    No,  they  will  probably  go  up. 

Will  profits  be  cut  60  per  cent?    No,  profits 
must  be  larger  to  attract  capital. 


Will  interest  rates  be  cut  60  per  cent?  No, 

interest  rates  apparently  never  fall. 

The  upshot  is  that  labor,  the  workers,  men  and 
their  families  who  have  been  employed  about  80 
days  a  year  since  1930,  are  to  be  forced  to  carry 
the  speculative  banker  and  a  top-heavy  and  impos- 
sible set-up,  in  order  that  bankers  may  take  their 
accustomed  profit.  This  point  of  view  is  being  de- 
terminedly urged  upon  Hugh  Johnson  and  deputy 
administrators  by  powerfully  financed  propaganda 
groups. 

The  answer:  Labor  will  not  take  these  cuts.  If 
building  construction  can  not  get  started  without 
further  penalizing  labor,  let  it  go  the  way  of  other 
industries,  the  way  of  oil,  railroads  and  coal,  into 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  is  plain  that  the  President  has  seen  this  im- 
passe. The  President  has  seen  the  paradox.  The 
demand  for  capital  goods  is  boundless.  The  sup- 
ply of  long-term  credit  is  nil.  The  President  hasn't 
said  "cut  wages."  He  has  ordered  the  banking  fa- 
cilities of  the  government  to  supply  the  credit  lack- 
ing from  private  banking.  This  is  the  way  out  for 
construction — not  through  wage  cuts. 


N.  R.  A.  Does  Not  Bar  Closed  Union  Shop,  A.  F.  of  L. 
President  Shows 


'pHE  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  does  not 
prohibit  the  closed  union  shop,  President  Wil- 
liam Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
pointed  out  in  reply  to  assertions  made  by  Henry  I. 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  Robert  L.  Lund,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

"Mr.  Harriman,"  President  Green  said,  "is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  a  speech  in  Chicago,  'if  I  read  the 
language  (of  Gen.  Johnson)  correctly,  it  means  that 
Gen.  Johnson  considers  the  closed  shop  prohibited 
by  the  Recovery  Act,'  while  Mr.  Lund  is  represent- 
ed as  having  said  that  labor's  organizing  campaign 
'is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Recovery  Act.' 

"I  hesitate  to  challenge  the  good  faith  of  these 
gentlemen,  so  I  shall  be  forced  to  challenge  their  in- 
telligence. The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
does  not  prevent  the  closed  union  shop  and  I  mean 
by  that  term  what  we  have  always  meant  by  it.  I 
mean  the  shop  which  is  union  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  employers.  There  never 
was  any  other  kind  and  there  never  can  be  any 
other  kind. 


"What  the  Recovery  Act  does  is  to  give  the 
workers  their  freedom  to  organize,  so  that  now  we 
have  a  great  many  more  really  union  shops  than 
ever  before  and  the  number  is  growing  daily  and 
rapidly.  What  hurts  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Lund 
is  that  the  workers  now  have  this  freedom  and, 
having  it,  are  using  it.  They  are  dismayed  because 
wage  earners  are  free  to  follow  their  own  counsels 
and  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  paying- 
tribute  to  employers  who  hate  to  abandon  their 
role  of  industrial  dictators  and  are  no  longer  under 
the  necessity  of  signing  individual  or  yellow  dog 
contracts." 


16,000  MILES  FOR  BOATS 

The  Amazon  river,  largest  river  in  the  world,  has 
a  watershed  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  South  America.  The  main  river  and  350 
tributaries  offer  navigation  to  bo^.ts  for  a  total 
distance  of  more  than  16,000  miles,  while  the  main 
river  for  750  miles  has  a  depth  of  not  less  than  175 
feet.  Altogether  2,500,000  square  miles  of  land  are 
drained  by  this  mighty  river. 
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WM.  J.  MURPHY, 

we  approach  the  annual  day  set  aside  for  the 
giving  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  spiritual  and 
material  benefactions  bestowed  upon  us  mortals  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  there 
will  be  more  thousands  that  will  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  this  year,  when  they  remember  back 
over  their  previous  circumstances.  Much  credit  and 
thanks  can  also  be  rightly  given  to  the  NRA,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  through  the  splendid 
and  determined  efforts  of  that  National  Administra- 
tion that  most  of  the  present  changes  for  the  better- 
ment have  taken  place.  Howevei',  notwithstanding 
the  very  encouraging  and  beneficial  results  obtained 
through  this  agency  thus  far,  there  remains  much 
more  to  be  accomplished  to  alleviate  the  great 
amount  of  human  misery  and  sufferings  still  so 
prevalent  over  the  land. 

There  remains  several  millions  of  unemployed  per- 
sons and  dependents  that  are  doomed  to  face  another 
winter  of  hardships  and  privations,  which  will  test 
their  faith,  courage  and  human  endurance  beyond 
imagination.  Only  those  that  experience  this  terri- 
ble ordeal  can  fully  understand  what  it  really  means 
by  reason  of  their  financial  income  and  support  being 
completely  or  almost  completely  snapped  off  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  through  unemployment, 
bringing  in  its  wake  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Those  that  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
their  continued  financial  incomes  or  even  half  of 
them,  can  not  fully  appreciate  or  undei'stand  the  hor- 
rible plight  and  predicament  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-being,  simply  because  they  have  not  had  the 
actual  experience,  while  it  may  be  true  that  they 
have  met  with  reverses  in  one  way  or  another  and 
have  not  realized  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
should  have,  they,  in  my  opinion,  have  little  or  no 
cause  for  complaint  and  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  While  upon  the  other  hand,  the  millions  of  im- 
povei-ished  human  beings,  men,  women  and  children, 
victims  of  the  depression,  of  greed,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  facing  starvation,  will  only  have  the 
fact  that  they  are  alive  to  be  thankful  for.  Truly  a 
sorrowful  and  tragic  spectacle  to  be  beheld  in  a 
nation  as  wealthy  in  every  natural  resource  as  ours 
— the  mal-distribution  of  wealth.  As  to  the  return 
of  prosperity  to  this  nation  and  its  people,  wherein 
we  would  all  have  something  to  be  thankful  for  if  it 
ever  comes,  it  has  been  my  firm  conviction  during 
the  entire  depression  that  prosperity  will  never  be 
fully  realized  just  so  long  as  half  of  our  population 
(affected)  and  the  other  half  (unaffected)  remain  as 
they  are,  regardless  of  the  worthy  intentions  of  the 
NRA,  Share-the-Work,  Buy-Now  and  other  drives 
and  campaigns;  in  other  words,  to  use  slang,  just  so 


2d  Vice  President 

long  as  some  are  setting  pretty,  not  feeling  the  pinch  _ 
of  hunger  and  want,  they  do  not  unnecessarily  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  poor  fellow  that  has  noth- 
ing. It  is  the  human  trait  of  selfish  individualism 
(in  all  of  us  no  matter  to  how  small  a  degree) .  It  has 
predominated  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  has 
prevented  the  Saviour's  teachings  on  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  down  thru  the  ages.  We  have 
lost  too  much  spiritual  faith  in  each  other  and  have 
thought  only  of  the  material  side,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  contributing  causes  of  the  de- 
pression. It  is  going  to  take  considerable  co-opera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  us  all,  spiritually  as  well  as 
materially,  to  make  possible  the  return  of  prosperity 
and  human  happiness,  by  considering  the  plight  of 
our  unfortunate  fellow  beings.  So,  when  Thanks- 
giving Day  comes,  let  us  try  to  help  where  we  can 
and  be  prepared  to  offer  thanks  to  God  Almighty  and 
to  our  humane  president,  his  worthy  assistants  and 
pray  for  that  happier  and  more  bountiful  THANKS- 
GIVING DAY. 

 o  

WARNS  BIG  INDUSTRIES 

Unless  wages  go  up  faster  than  prices,  the  in- 
dustrial recovery  act  will  cause  a  worse  disaster  in- 
stead of  bringing  relief. 

So  warned  J.  David  Stern,  editor  and  publisher 
of  "The  Philadelphia  Record,"  in  a  radio  addi'ess 
broadcast  recently  from  a  national  hookup. 

So  far  the  industrial  recovery  act  has  worked  out 
the  wrong  way.  Stern  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  figures  for  May  show 
factory  production  increased  30  per  cent,  while  fac- 
tory payrolls  decreased  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
May,  1932. 

"These  are  startling  and  dangerous  figures,"  he 
declared.  "Payrolls  are  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  capacity  to  consume  increased  production.  Un- 
less General  Hugh  Samuel  Johnson,  administrator 
of  the  act,  can  reverse  the  trend,  the  so-called  in- 
dustrial recovery  act  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of 
blessing." 

Industry  has  shown.  Stern  pointed  out,  that  it 
won't  raise  wages  sufficiently  of  its  own  accord, 
even  though  that  means  its  own  salvation.  It  is 
therefore  up  to  President  Roosevelt  and  General 
Johnson  to  force  industry  to  save  itself  by  raising 
wages. 

"The  salvation  of  the  industrial  recovery  bill  lies 
in  complete  unionization  of  all  labor,"  Stem  de- 
clared. "Without  this  force  to  curb  the  natural 
selfishness  of  business,  all  the  codes  they  may  make 
in  Washington  will  prove  of  no  avail." 
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When  Coal  and  iron  Police  Run  Wild 

Appalling  Stories  of  Recent  Atrocities  in  Pennsylvania  Related  at  Official 
Hearings  in  Washington 

By  CLYDE  TAVENNER 

horses  over  children  in 


Mr.  Turner,  the  author  of  this  article,  is  a  newspaper- 
man of  wide  experience.  For  four  years,  1912-1916, 
he  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Rock  Island, 
111.,  district,  and  in  addition  to  making  a  100  per  cent 
labor  record,  won  national  recognition  by  his  fearless 
exposure  of  the  world-wide  machinations  of  the  muni- 
tions makers. 


gXIT  of  the  iniquitous  "Company  Union"  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  Americanize  the  anti-union- 
controlled  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  "company  town"  system,  including 
company  stores,  company  houses,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  iron  private  police,  must  go  if  the  mining 
communities  are  to  present  even  the  "appearance  of 
American  towns  instead  of  baronial  provinces,  remi- 
niscent of  feudal  days." 

No  less  than  half  a  dozen  responsible  witnesses 
so  declared  at  the  recent  hearings  on  the  Coal  Code 
in  Washington. 

Witness  after  witness  related  injustices  and  bru- 
talities that  seemed  almost  unbelievable.  They  told 
their  stories  before  what  undoubtedly  was  the  larg- 
est and  most  representative  gathering  of  men  of  the 
coal  industry — including  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees— that  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  powerful  coal  barons  of  the  nation,  or 
their  representatives,  sat  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
speakers,  and  were  forced  to  listen  to  every  word  of 
the  stinging  indictments  of  their  "company  town" 
private  governmental  systems. 

Startling  as  they  were,  very  few  of  the  large 
newspapers  of  the  country  even  mentioned  the  rev- 
elations concerning  the  pass  to  which  conditions 
have  come  in  the  mining  regions  under  "company 
town"  management. 

These  unanswered  charges,  however,  remain  em- 
bodied forever  in  the  hearings  of  the  Coal  Code: 

1.  That  no  less  than  four  innocent  men  were 
murdered  by  coal  and  iron  police  in  Pennsylvania 
alone. 

2.  That  these  private  police  are  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  gunmen,  thugs  and  criminals. 

3.  That  on  one  occasion  these  company  pohce 
encouraged  strikebreakers  to  shoot  into  a  school 
house  while  school  was  in  session. 

4.  That  they  have  forced  their  unwelcome  atten- 
tions on  unprotected  girls  and  women. 

5.  That  while  on  sprees  they  have  jumped  their 


spirit  of  "playfulness"  and 
shot  the  dogs  of  the  miners  for  sheer  amusement. 

6.  That  prices  in  company  stores  are  from  10  to 
30  per  cent  higher  than  in  independent  stores. 

7.  "The  workers  in  the  company  towns  must, 
without  hardly  any  important  exceptions  at  all,  buy 
at  these  stores." 

8.  "So  long  as  a  company  house  is  vacant,  work- 
ers through  direct  or  indirect  compulsion,  must  live 
in  them.  There  is  no  competition  to  keep  rents 
down." 

9.  In  one  mining  section  within  the  last  month  a 
wage  increase  was  followed  immediately  by  a  rent 
increase. 

10.  "In  many  cases  the  rents  are  so  high  that 
the  workers  have  paid  for  the  original  cost  of  the 
houses  and  their  upkeep  several  times  over,"  and 
the  companies  still  own  the  houses. 

Stephen  Rauschenbush,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Security  League,  appeared  as  the  representa- 
tive of  23  civic  organizations  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.  He  said  he  was  fresh  from  the  troubled  "com- 
pany town"  regions,  and  had  with  him  data  to  sup- 
port every  statement  he  made.  He  confined  himself 
to  the  injustices  of  the  company  stores  and  houses, 
and  the  system  of  company  domination  of  almost 
everything  surrounding  the  miners'  lives. 

Judge  M.  A.  Musmanno,  of  Pittsburgh,  dealt  with 
the  coal  and  iron  police.  Eloquent,  well  poised,  his 
scathing  denunciation  of  conditions  which  he  said 
were  not  of  yesterday,  but  still  exist  today,  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  hearings. 

Rev.  J.  Paul  Cotton  spoke  for  the  Unemployed 
Citizens'  League  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  denounced 
the  "employee  representation"  or  Company  Union 
system  now  in  effect  in  nonunion  coal  and  iron  areas. 
He  said  that  under  the  present  plan  an  employee  did 
not  dare  make  a  complaint  to  the  end  of  obtaining 
better  conditions  or  wages  without  running  the  risk 
of  losing  his  job.  "We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  it  is 
only  when  an  outside  union  makes  demands  in  be- 
half of  the  workers  that  their  rights  can  be  ade- 
quately protected." 

All  of  the  witnesses  had  a  definite  pui-pose  in 
view.  They  asked  that  the  Coal  Code  then  in  the 
making,  definitely  prohibit  and  outlaw  Company 
Unions,  company  stores  and  houses,  and  company- 
paid,  but  county  or  State  commissioned,  private 
police. 

"These  private  pohce,"  said  Judge  Musmanno, 
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"referred  to  as  coal  and  iron  police  and  deputy 
sheriffs,  have  been  guilty  of  every  crime  on  the 
calendar. 

"They  have  acted  as  spies  and  provocateurs;  they 
have  used  their  clubs,  blackjacks  and  revolvers 
against  the  miners ;  they^  have  wounded,  maimed  and 
killed  innocent  persons ;  they  have  stirred  up  trouble 
and  strife  just  to  satisfy  their  sadistic  urge  to 
swing  clubs  on  human  heads. 

"In  1929,  two  of  these  police,  paid  by  the  coal 
companies,  seized  a  coal  miner  by  the  name  of  John 
Barcoski  and  carried  him  to  their  barracks  where  he 
was  beaten  with  such  ferocity  that  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wounds.  Eye  witnesses  describe  that 
the  lieutenant  of  the  coal  and  iron  police  picked  up 
a  poker  and  beat  this  poor,  defenseless  man  over 
the  head  until  the  poker  bent.  He  then  calmly 
straightened  out  the  poker  and  continued  vdth  the 
mad  torture. 

"When  Barcoski  was  taken  to  the  coroner  of  Al- 
legheny County,  soldier  veterans  in  the  coroner's 
office  who  had  seen  all  the  unspeakable  sights  in 
No  Man's  Land  during  the  World  War,  declared 
that  in  all  their  epxerience  they  had  never  seen  a 
body  so  mangled  as  was  that  of  John  Barcoski. 

"In  the  recent  strike  in  Fayette  County,  a  miner, 
Louis  Padorsky,  was  killed  by  deputy  sheriffs,  not 
on  mine  property,  but  on  a  public  highway.  In  a 
strike  in  Allegheny  County  in  1931,  a  storekeeper, 
in  no  way  involved,  was  killed  by  deputy  sheriffs 
while  he  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  his  home. 

"I  am  not  exaggerating  this  picture.  In  our  coun- 
ty we  have  had  these  coal  and  iron  police  and  deputy 
sheriffs  go  on  a  rampage  of  indiscriminate  wound- 
ing and  killing  that  is  reminiscent  of  early  Indian 
massacres. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  coal  miner  and  coal  operator  is  due  to 
the  private  police  system. 

"We  have  had  enough  investigating.  The  time 
has  come  to  take  action.  The  institution  of  private 
police  must  go. 

"The  word  'police'  immediately  suggests  the  idea 
of  government.  The  term  'private  police,'  there- 
fore, is  self-contradictory.  Theoretically  and  ortho- 
graphically  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  private 
police.  Under  our  system  of  government,  police  can 
only  be  public. 

"And  yet,  we  have  in  reality  'private  police,'  that 
is,  private  individuals  invested  with  public  powers 
and  with  sovereign  power  and  wielding  that  sov- 
ereign power,  not  in  the  name  of  the  public,  not  in 
the  name  of  the  government,  but  in  the  name  of 
private  employers. 

"They  are  commissioned  by  the  State,  but  are 
paid  by  private  employers.  They  may  act  and  anrest 


in  furtherance  of  any  plan  of  their  private  employ- 
ers, but  if  in  the  execution  of  their  employers'  plans, 
they  run  afoul  of  the  law,  they  wrap  about  them- 
selves the  cloak  of  sovereignty,  and  thus  remain 
immune  from  the  legitimate  redress  sought  by  their 
victims. 

"What  civil  redress  does  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  been  shot  down  by  a  policeman,  who  is 
armed  with  State  authority  but  paid  by  a  corpora- 
tion, have?  She  cannot  sue  the  State,  because  the 
State  is  sovereign.  She  cannot  sue  the  coi-poration, 
because  the  corporation  defends  that  while  it  pays 
the  salary  of  the  officers,  they  are  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

"It  would  be  unthinkable  to  place  anyone  belong- 
ing to  the  legislative  or  judicial  department  of  the 
State  government  in  the  pay  of  a  private  interest 
Any  law  permitting  such  a  thing  would,  without 
question,  be  declared  unconstitutional.  Why,  then 
should  an  adjunct  of  the  executive  department,  as 
police  are,  be  immune  from  that  same  logic? 

"It  should  need  no  argument  to  convince  you  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  scheme  of  government  for 
any  private  institution  to  have  an  army  of  its  own. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  for  coal  or  iron  companies 
to  maintain  police  forces,  amied  with  rifles,  machine 
guns,  shotguns,  tear-gas  bombs  and  clubs. 

"I  desire  to  emphatically  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  that  in  the  promul- 
gation of  any  code  covering  the  coal  industry  the 
system  of  private  police  be  absolutely  prohibited." 

"The  company  house  and  the  company  store," 
said  Mr.  Rauschenbush,  "operate  to  retard  and  de- 
lay the  pui-poses  of  the  Recovery  Act.  Both  should 
go.  Deductions  for  past  due  rent  may  be  and  are 
suddenly  deducted  from  a  two-week  pay  envelope, 
leaving  a  worker  with  little  or  no  cash. 

"We  have  seen  several  hundred  pay  envelopes  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  typical  of  thousands  of 
others,  in  which  this  was  done. 

"We  have  only  recently  seen  a  pay  check  for  two 
weeks'  earnings  of  $30.12,  of  which  all  but  12  cents 
was  deducted.   This  is  the  usual  practice. 

"The  threat  of  eviction  for  failure  to  obey  the 
company's  desire  to  have  men  join  the  private  com- 
pany union,  is  constantly  held  over  the  workers' 
heads. 

"We  believe  that  the  widespread  occurrences  of 
strikes  in  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Washington, 
Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  and  Cambria  Counties  in 
western  Pennslvania  in  July  and  August  of  this 
year  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  intolerable  lack 
of  freedom  existing  in  company  towns. 

"Unless  these  towns  are  made  free  towns  without 
delay,  a  recurrence  of  this  revolt,  even  under  the 
code,  may  be  expected." 
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Opportunity  Knocks,  Mister  J.  P.  Morgan 


He  Can  Be  a  Real  "Big  Shot"  If  He  Throws  Away 
"Stacked  Cards." 


'pHE  gi-eatest  opportunity  in  its  history  faces  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company. 

First  of  the  major  private  banking  houses  to  come 
under  the  blue  eagle,  the  Morgan  Company  has  it  in 
its  power  to  make  the  NRA  drive  a  success,  to  win 
popular  approval  for  its  banking  house,  to  show 
intelligence  of  a  high  order. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  can,  if  it  will,  do  far 
more  than  sign  the  temporary  blanket  agreement 
for  banking. 

Controlling  a  fourth  of  America's  corporate  assets, 
the  House  of  Morgan  has  the  power  to  lead  all  of 
American  industry  into  the  fold  of  the  new  deal. 

In  steel,  in  soft  coal,  in  anthracite,  in  the  utihties, 
in  the  railroads,  in  automobiles,  in  chemicals,  in 
shipping,  in  foods,  as  in  many  other  industries,  the 


House  of  Morgan  occupies  a  commanding  position. 

Active  co-operation  from  J.  P.  Morgan  would  make 
the  President's  task  infinitely  easier,  would  swing 
all  American  business  and  banking  behind  the  NRA 
drive. 

In  the  past,  the  House  of  Morgan  had  prided 
itself  on  being  an  integrating  force  in  American 
business,  a  force  of  order. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  never  shown  a  similar  ap- 
preciation of  the  worker's  position  in  our  society,  of 
duty  to  the  public,  of  wider  social  responsibilities 
of  something  more  than  profit. 

Now,  at  one  stroke — the  House  of  Morgan,  by 
being  intelligent  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new 
era,  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  labor,  by  bowing 
to  the  great  common  pui-pose  of  the  President's 
drive,  could  make  success  certain  and  its  own  com- 
manding position  secure. 

J.  P.  Morgan  has  the  power.  Does  he  have  the 
statesmanship  that  should  go  with  it?— Philadelphia 
Record. 


Martin's  Brainstorm  on  Child  Labor 


J^AWYERS  everywhere,  from  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  down  to 
the  humblest  tyro  lately  graduated  from  law  school, 
are  bowed  in  shame  or  angered  beyond  expression 
by  the  tirade  in  support  of  child  labor  launched  in 
his  opening  address  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convention  by  its  president,  Clarence  E.  Mar- 
tin. At  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  he  shrieked: 

"It  is  a  communistic  effort  to  nationalize  children, 
making  them  primarily  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  to  their  parents.  It  strikes  at  the 
home.  It  appears  to  be  a  definite,  positive  plan  to 
destroy  the  Republic  and  substitute  a  social 
democracy." 

The  Child  Labor  Amendment,  which  is  support- 
ed wholeheartedly  by  hundreds  of  great  publica- 
tions, by  practically  all  women's  organizations  and 
by  welfare  organizations  everywhere,  bv  che  en- 
tire oi-ganized  labor  movement,  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  a  long  list  of  his  predecessors,  simply  con- 
fers upon  Congress  the  right  to  regulate,  limit  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  un-American 
employers  from  turning  the  tender  bodies  and 
minds  of  our  future  citizens  into  interest  coupons 
and  dividend  checks. 

And  this  really  noble  policy,  according  to  the 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  is  "a 


communistic  efi'ort  to  nationalize  children,"  "strikes 
at  the  home,"  and  aims  to  "destroy  the  Republic", 
All  thinking  people  will  ask  whether  a  mind  can 
make  so  foul  a  declaration  as  this  and  be  sane. 
 o  

UNEARTH  EVIDENCE  OF  "PADRONE" 
SYSTEM 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  Salem,  Mass.,  is  investi- 
gating complaints  that  carpenters  employee  on  the 
new  post  office  in  that  city  are  being  coerced  into  re- 
funding a  part  of  their  wages  each  week. 

A  secret  investigation  by  various  government 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  have  placed  their  findings 
at  the  disposal  of  the  federal  grand  jury.  It  was 
further  indicated  that  high  officials  in  Washington 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  are  pre- 
pared to  take  quick  action  should  the  charges  be 
substantiated.  If  it  is  established  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  contract,  the  government  may  re- 
tain a  substantial  amount  of  the  contract  payments, 
may  impose  severe  penalties,  or  may  even  order 
swift  criminal  prosecution. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor  are  prepared  to 
launch  a  drive  throughout  the  entire  district  against 
the  "padrone"  system. 

The  federal  grand  jury  promises  a  speedy  investi- 
gation of  the  charges. 
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EXPLANATION  REGARDING  WAGE  SCALES 
In  the  October  issue  on  page  three,  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph  to  the  report  on  wage  scales  of  our 
local  unions  reads: 

"Many  of  our  local  unions  are  negotiating  for  agree- 
ments with  their  contractors  and  for  this  reason  these 
wage  scales  now  being  published  are  apt  to  vary.  On 
all  public  works,  where  no  agreement  is  in  effect  be- 
tween our  local  union  and  their  contractors,  the  scale 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  Public  Works  for 
that  zone  shall  be  the  prevailing  scale  on  this  class  of 
work  in  that  locality." 

The  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  payment  of  wages,  reads  in  part : 
"II.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  in  the  event  that  the 
prevailing  hourly  rate  prescribed  under  collective 
agreements  or  understandings  between  organized 
labor  and  employers  on  April  30,  1933,  shall  be  above 
the  minimum  set  for  any  district  within  that  zone; 
that  agreed  wage  rate  shall  be  the  rate  to  be  paid  for 
employees  on  construction  projects  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Industry 
Recovery  Act." 

Now  in  order  that  our  members  will  not  be  con- 
fused by  the  article  I  published  in  the  October  issue 
and  be  under  the  impression  that  a  written  agree- 


ment would  have. to  have  been  in  effect,  I  am  calling 
your  attention  to  the  way  the  Resolution  reads: 
".  .  .  that  in  the  event  that  the  prevailing  hourly 
rate  prescribed  under  collective  agreements  .  .  ." 
would  mean  where  our  local  unions  and  their  em- 
ployers have  agreed  between  themselves  on  a  scale 
of  wages  in  excess  of  the  scale  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Administrator,  that  would  be  the 
scale  in  effect  on  all  Public  Works  under  govern- 
ment control  in  that  territory. 

It  goes  on  further  and  states  on  "understand- 
ings." "Understandings"  would  mean  that  where 
our  local  unions  have  established  wage  scales  as 
recognized  by  local,  county,  or  city  Building  Trades 
Councils  and  where  contractors  and  employers  have 
acknowledged  and  recognized  the  established  scales 
by  the  payment  of  same,  a  written  agreement  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  understood 
scale  of  wages  in  that  territory. 

I  am  explaining  this  Resolution  in  order  that  our 
local  unions  will  not  be  under  the  impression  that  a 
written  agreement  would  have  to  be  in  effect  in 
order  to  establish  a  stipulated  scale  of  wages  in  any 
local's  territory. 

TERRY  FORD. 

 o  

OUR  PEOPLE   HAVE  BEEN  MARVELOUSLY 
PATIENT 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  equal  the  Spartan  courage  displayed  by 
the  American  people  during  the  last  three  years  of 
the  depression.  Teeming  millions  of  Asia  and  India 
live  in  indescribable  poverty  and  squalor  while  their 
masters  enjoy  great  wealth  and  splendor.  But  it  is 
their  life — they  have  never  known  anything  else.  In 
this  country  it  is  different.  We  are  of  a  different 
race,  a  thinking  and  acting  people,  accustomed  to 
the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
great  depression  deprived  the  majority  of  us  of  all 
our  luxuries,  and  millions  of  even  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  a  normal  existence.  It  reduced  men  and 
women  from  comparative  affluence  to  stark  pau- 
perism, seared  the  soul  of  American  humanity  as 
has  never  been  done  before.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this 
appalling  Wight  our  people  have  never  lost  hope. 
Their  faith  in  America  and  American  institutions 
has  not  wavered.  Their  trust  in  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  country  was  sublime,  and 
that  trust  is  bearing  fruit.  It  is  courage  equal  to 
that  of  the  Spartans  of  old,  and  in  no  section  of  the 
country  has  that  courage  been  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  small  towns  and  countryside. 
Now  the  sun  shines  brighter,  and  our  smiles  are  be- 
coming broader  every  day.  America  has  faith  in 
the  NRA. 
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MIGHT  AS  WELL  RIGHT  WRONGS  NOW  AS 
ANY  OTHER  TIME 

gOME  perhaps  well-intentioned  persons  through 
the  nation  have  an  idea  that  labor  is  "mad  with 
power." 

They  brashly  assert  Labor  should  curb  its  activ- 
ities. 

They  even  threaten  that  "employers  as  a  class 
will  rebel  and  refuse  to  go  along." 

Needless  alarm  on  the  part  of  anybody.  Labor 
didn't  rebel  against  the  myriads  of  wrongs  visited 
upon  Labor  in  the  days  gone  by.  Now  that  Labor  is 
getting  a  fair  flip  (and  is  it?)  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Labor  will  send  industry  to  pot  because 
of  a  swelled  head.  Labor  isn't  accustomed  to  get- 
ting a  swelled  head.  Labor  is  a  very  patient,  com- 
posite person. 

Labor  IS  NOT  overplaying  its  hand.  Labor  is 
still  asking  for  one  thing — simple,  ordinary  justice. 
Looks  as  tho'  it  has  a  chance  to  obtain  it  this  trip 
out.  Which  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Labor,  for 
the  employing  interests,  a  good  thing  for  the  nation 
and  a  god  thing  for  the  government. 

Business  would  prosper  were  Labor  to  prosper. 
We  all  yearn  for  a  prosperous  country.  Those  who 
have  clogged  the  wheels  of  prosperity  have  just 
about  met  their  Waterloo.  Their  game  has  pe- 
tered out.  The  mask  is  off.  They'll  never  again 
get  the  chance  to  miserably  exploit  America  anu 
the  Americans  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  crowd  that  was  in  the  saddle  was  always  deaf 
to  the  despair  of  the  people.  They  always  were  really 
dumb  in  man-handling  the  nation  as  they  did.  They 
actually  were  busy  laying  dynamite  with  which  to 
eventually  blow  up  themselves.  The  explosion  has 
taken  place.   The  exploiters  are  lost. 

Slave  drivers  are  always  too  inane  to  know  the 
right  paths.  They  never  seem  to  realize  that  with 
each  blow  of  the  cattails  they  are  building  emotions 
of  revolt.  Slave  drivers  never  know  until  it's  too 
late.  The  slave  drivers  of  America  are  finding  out 
many  things  these  days  of  revolt  from  one  part  of 
the  nation  to  the  other. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  Labor  has  been  ask- 
ing? Nothing  except  the  modest  request  that  it  be 
allowed  a  decent  share  of  the  wealth  produced  by 
its  horny  hands.  Is  that  asking  too  much  ?  Is  such 
a  request  dangerous  and  unjust?  Not  at  all.  The 
marvel  is  that  Labor  put  up  with  the  intolerable 
condition  as  long  as  it  has. 

Uncle  Sam  should  always  legislate  to  make  the 
masses  prosperous.  That  prosperity  would  then  go 
from  the  bottom  up  and  give  advantage  to  each  per- 
son who  performed  useful  service  for  society.  That 
idea  of  legislating  to  make  the  classes  prosperous. 


with  the  thought  that  prosperity  would  be  allowed 
to  seep  down  to  the  people  has  been  exploded.  The 
selfish  interests  always  saw  to  it  that  not  much 
seeped  downward.  Hence  the  woes  we  face  these 
days. 

Labor  is  essentially  patriotic  and  just.  Its  in- 
fluence in  legislation  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness. 

Labor  has  every  right  to  mount  high  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  things. 

America  has  now  gotten  to  the  point  where  it 
must  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  it  will  be  profits 
for  the  few  or  profits  for  the  many.  Guess  it  will  be 
the  latter. 

 0  

RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  FUNDAMENTAL 

Labor  cannot  give  up  its  right  to  strike  as  a  last 
resort  in  the  fight  against  wrong.  It  is  true  that  all 
other  means  to  secure  adjustment  of  grievances 
should  be  tried  before  a  strike  is  called.  Agencies 
are  now  provided  under  the  Recovery  Act  to  settle 
disputes  with  justice  to  the  workers.  Full  use 
should  be  mode  of  them  but  it  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  labor  must  give  up  its  strike  weapon.  As  Presi- 
dent Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  said:  "The  right  to 
strike  is  fundamental.  The  workers  cannot  and 
must  not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  right  to 
strike." 

 0  

PLENTY  FOR  ALL  IS  THE  GOAL 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Board,  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  father  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
If  not  the  father,  he  undoubtedly  took  a  leading  part 
in  drafting  it.  Therefore  what  he  says  in  connection 
with  the  act  is  significant. 

In  a  fine  address  before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  convention  in  Washington,  Senator  Wag- 
er said  that  wages  under  the  NRA  codes  must  go 
higher  and  hours  of  work  be  further  reduced  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  recovery  program.  This 
is  what  organized  labor  is  contending.  He  went 
on  to  say: 

"Wp.ge  improvements  under  the  New  Deal 
should  not  be  simply  enough  to  keep  factories 
going.    Wages  must  be  fixed  with  reference  to 
a  social  program  which  intends  to  insure  ev- 
eryone a  comfortable  living  and  to  give  labor 
its  just  share  of  the  national  wealth." 
Senator  Wagner,  in  the  foregoing,  looked  toward 
a  new  age,  an  age  of  plenty  for  all,  in  which  the  com- 
mon good  shall  be  paramount.   He  foresees  not  only 
recovery  from  the  present  depression  but  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  day  in  which  there  shall  be  no  poverty 
and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
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WHO  DUDLEY  GATES  IS 

Mr.  Dudley  Gates  has  resigned  as  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  the  Recovery  Act.  Mr.  Gates'  departure 
has  something  in  it  of  the  spoiled  boy,  who,  not 
being  able  to  have  his  way,  takes  up  his  toys  and 
goes  home.  He  differed  with  Administrator  John- 
son, he  said,  on  questions  of  interpretation,  in  par- 
ticular, in  interpretation  of  Section  7,  the  labor  sec- 
tion of  the  Recovery  Act.  Mr.  Gates  thinks  that 
section  means  company  unions.  And  though  Ad- 
ministrator Johnson  and  Donald  Richberg  helped 
write  the  recovery  act,  Mr.  Gates  apparently  thinks 
he  knows  more  about  what  the  act  means  than  the 
authors  themselves. 

Mr.  Gates  was  the  very  wide  and  only  open  door 
through  which  reactionary  industrialists  walked 
with  reactionary  codes. 

Mr.  Gates  thinks  it  is  improper  for  "outside"  labor 
leaders  to  aid  their  fellow  workers  in  any  given  in- 
dustry. 

He  does  not  think  it  improper  for  himself — a 
dealer  in  utility  stock — to  pass  on  utility  codes. 

Mr.  Gates  is  a  Ghicago  lawyer.  He  is  also  vice 
president  of  the  Ghicago  Investors  Gorporation.  The 
Chicago  Investors  Goi-poration  owns  stock  of  Elec- 
tric Bond  &  Share,  General  Electric,  American  Su- 
perpower, Commonwealth  &  Southern,  North  Amer- 
ica Light  &  Power,  National  Power  and  Light,  Unit- 
ed Power  and  Light  and  other  utilities. 

 0  

GOVERNMENT  MAY  PROSECUTE  PLOTTERS 
AGAINST  WAGE  ACT 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  two  or  more  persons  who  conspire  to 
violate  provisions  of  the  Bacon-Davis  wage  act  may 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  The  Bacon-Davis  act 
requires  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  on 
GoveiTiment  projects. 

In  an  opinion  on  the  subject  submitted  to  Gorpo- 
ration Counsel  William  W.  Bride  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Assistant  Solicitor  General  Angus  D.  Mc- 
Lean wrote: 

"It  now  occurs  to  us,  and  we  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration, that  while  this  statute  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  criminal  penalty  of  violations  thereof,  a 
conspiracy  of  two  or  more  persons  to  violate  this 
act  would  constitute  a  criminal  conspiracy  within 
the  provisions  of  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  'conspire 
to  defraud  the  United  States  in  any  manner  or  for 
any  purpose'." 

Complaints  have  been  frequent  in  Washington 
that  contractors  have  been  cheating  their  employees 
out  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  called  for  by  the 
act. 


DOES  HE  LEAD  A  ROYAL  LIFE? 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  under  the 
new  deal.  Senator  Royal  S.  Gopeland  of  New  York, 
has  the  thankless  task  of  supervising  the  Senate 
cafe.  He  is  determined  to  show  what  a  physician 
can  do  as  a  caterer  and  is  having  the  restaurant  re- 
organized so  a  Senator  can  get  a  sandwich  in  less 
than  30  minutes.  He  also  is  demonstrating  his  ability 
as  a  bill  collector.  There  are  no  more  large  outstand- 
ing bills.  The  family  of  a  Senator  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  came  forward  and  paid  his  "cuff"  of  $200, 

 o  

A  THANKSGIVING  PRAYER 

By  JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY 

(Former  Secretary  Local  No.  72,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Weakened  and  broken  after  the  battle, 

After  the  stress  and  the  anguish  of  years. 
Tired  of  clamor  and  the  world's  dismal  prattle, 

Father,  we  come  to  Thee,  'spite  of  our  fears. 
Gloomy  the,  path  has  been,  suffering  and  painful; 

Only  Thy  hand  has  sustained  us  aright. 
Up  from  the  slough  of  despair  to  the  gainful 

Days  and  of  help,  keep  Thy  hold  on  us  tight. 

Gruesome  the  times  and  hard  was  our  portion. 
As  want  and  privation  took  of  us  their  toll 

And  pride  and  the  world  with  its  sinful  extortion 
Have  made  us  again  humble,  more  humble  in  soul. 

And  now  through  Thy  grace,  the  clouds  are  break- 
ing. 

A  rift  through  the  fog  of  depression  appears 
And  Thy  children  in  need  Thou  art  not  forsaking. 
Thy  aid  and  Thy  comfort  have  dried  up  our  tears. 

Oh  Father,  we  ask  in  contriteness  and  sorrow 

To  lift  off  our  burdens  and  lighten  our  load 
And  to  grant  us  the  gift  of  a  joyous  tomorrow 

Instill  in  our  weary  hearts  Thy  precious  abode. 
Be  with  us  by  day  and  the  darkness  and  danger 

Our  guide  and  companion  and  light  us  the  way, 
That  we  shall  be  friends  and  no  longer  a  stranger 

Oh  list  to  our  pleading.  Dear  Lord,  we  pray. 

Up  from  the  depths  hear  our  prayer  and  petitions. 

Help  us,  Dear  Lord,  as  we  struggle  in  vain. 
Banish,  we  ask  Thee,  these  woeful  conditions 

And  the  smile  of  Thy  grace  shed  on  us  again. 
Grant  to  us  health  and  alleviate  sorrow 

Give  us  the  Joy  that  comes  only  through  Thee 
And  we  give  to  Thee  thanks  today  and  tomorrow. 

Sincerely  we  plea. 

 o  

The  giant  cactus  is  the  State  flower  of  Arizona. 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

In  the  throes  of  these  readjustments  business 
turned  to  Washington  for  help  and  was  answered  by 
a  number  of  new  proposals. 

Farmers:  The  President  refused  to  inflate  the 
currency,  but  offered  to  lend  the  cotton  farmers  10 
cents  a  pound  on  this  year's  crop,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  price  of  cotton.  He  then  announced  a  $700,- 
000,000  government  relief  program  to  buy  surplus 
farm  products  and  coal  for  the  unemployed,  also 
helping  to  maintain  prices.  New  farm  credit  is  also 
being  made  available  through  the  Federal  Land 
Banks.  These  proposals  will  help  farmers,  but 
whether  they  will  lift  prices  is  not  yet  clear. 

Credit  to  business:  Since  private  banks  are  not 
furnishing  credit  to  expand  business,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  possible  source.  The  Presi- 
dent now  plans  a  billion  dollar  credit  program 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation; 
he  also  offers  to  start  heavy  industries  by  lending 
the  railroads  funds  to  buy  new  rails  provided  the 
steel  companies  will  offer  a  more  reasonable  price, 
but  no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached.  Another 
plan  is  to  open  375  closed  banks,  releasing  $400,000,- 
000  of  buying  power.  Whether  these  plans  will  suc- 
ceed depends  largely  on  the  state  of  business  confi- 
dence.  Q  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

38    Chas.  Rosploch,  36093 

73  Geo.  Stroup,  17529 

74  Albert  C.  Elser,  7140 


The  member  that  attends  meetings,  serves  on 
committees,  or  holds  office,  is  rendering  a  far  great- 
er service  to  his  Union  and  its  cause  than  the  mem- 
ber who  thinks  his  obligation  ceases  with  the  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

 0  

More  than  86,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol-gasoline 
mixtures  for  motor  fuel  were  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries last  year. 

 0  

CORRECTIONS 

This  is  to  make  the  following  correction  on  the 
list  of  wage  scales  published  for  our  local  unions  in 
the  October  issue: 

The  wage  scale  of  Local  Union  No.  106  was  pub- 
Hshed  at  the  rate  of  $13.00  per  day,  or  $1,621/2  per 
hour.  A  mistake  was  made  in  publishing  this  rate, 
as  this  local  union  only  works  six  hours  per  day  and 
their  scale  is  $13.00  per  day,  which  would  leave  their 
rate  at  $2.16  2-3  per  hour,  instead  of  at  $1.62  1-2. 
 0  

Brother  W.  Dunn,  23017  was  suspended  in  error 
by  Local  2  and  this  is  to  cancel  his  suspension  pub- 
lished in  the  June  issue. 

 0  

Transfer  indebtedness  due  Local  190  sent  by 
Local  483  on  account  of  John  Wilke,  29605,  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue,  should  be  $7.50,  instead 
of  $7.00. 


IN  MEMCI^I/lAi  i 

24    Clarence  Weston  Taylor,  277  483    Fred  Degray,  9199 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Joseph  Henry 
Poupore,  No.  14246,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Poupore  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  willing  at  all  times  to  lend  every  effort  to  gain  the  right  for  which  we  are  striving, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  125  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  that 
we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  125  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

FRED  J.  DUPHINEY, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  125. 


WHEREAS,  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  Brother  Fred  Degray,  No.  9199,  and 
WHEREAS,  Brother  Degray  has  been  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  483  since  1904,  and  a  staunch 
and  loyal  member,  always  adhering  to  the  principles  of  organized  labor, 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  printed  in  our  official  journal. 

LAURENCE  PEFFER, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  483. 
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PARABOLAS 

Mechanics  are  sometimes  called  upon  to 
lay  out  some  odd  looking  arcs — A  few  are 
here  shown. 


Draw  span  A-B  and  rise  C-D.  Point  E 
Is  same  distance  above  D  as  rise.  Draw 
diagonal  lines  A-E  and  B-E  and  divide 
into  equal  parts  and  connect  as  shown. 
Intersections  of  these  lines  form  curve. 


Draw  span  A-B  and  rise  C-D.  Divide 
A-E,  E-D,  D-F,  F-B,  B-C  and  C-A.  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  and  connect  as 
shown.  Intersections  of  these  lines  form 
points  of  curve. 


To  Construct  a  Hexagon  From  a  Given 
Side 

Describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  A-B 
equal  to  the  given  side.  Draw  a  diameter 
as  C-B.  From  B  and  C  as  centers,  and  a 
radius  equal  to  the  given  side  draw  arcs 
cutting  the  circle  at  K,  D,  F  and  E.  Con- 
nect C,  K,  F,  B,  E  and  D. 


C543II  B 

1.  PARABOLA 


To  draw:  Draw  rectangle  A-B-C-D.  Di- 
vide B-C  aad  C-D  into  the  same  number 
of  equal  parts.  From  6-7-8,  etc.,  draw 
lines  to  A  and  from  1-2-3,  etc.,  draw  lines 
to  1-2-3,  etc.,  parallel  to  A-B.  The  inter- 
sections of  6-A  and  1-1  of  7-A  and  2-2, 
etc.,  are  the  required  points  on  the  Para- 
bola. 

£ 


2.  HYPERBOLA 


To  Draw:  Draw  the  rectangle  A-B-C-D 
and  divide  B-C  and  C-D  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts.  Take  any  point 
on  the  extended  line  B-A  as  at  E.  Con- 
nect 1-2-3  to  E,  and  4-5-6  to  A.  The  In- 
tersections of  1-E  and  6-A  of  2-B  and  5-A 
and  3-E  and  4-A  are  the  points  required 
on  the  Hyperbola. 
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HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  THE  LARGEST  RECTANGULAR  ROOM  WITHIN 
FOUR  WALLS,  USING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  RIGHT  ANGLED 
TRIANGLE  WITH  SIDES  IN  PROPORTION  OF  3  TO  4  TO  5 


Pig.  6 


In  Fig.  6  lay  off  MN  about  six  inches  away  from  one  wall,  (preferably,  but  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  larger  sides  of  the  room).  On  it  measure  AB  (starting  A  about 
6  inches  from  M)  and  locate  B  some  multiple  of  4  feet  away  from  A,  such  as  16,  20, 
36,  etc.  The  longer  the  distance,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  squaring,  but  B 
should  not  be  crowded  too  close  to  N  for  reasons  which  will  be  noticed  later. 

Assume  AB  is  3  6  feet  or  9  times  4,  then  from  A  take  your  tape,  (preferably  steel 
tape)  and  place  your  chalk  or  pencil  9  times  3  or  27  feet  away  from  A  so  that  AD 
is  27  feet  and  scribe  arc  on  floor  as  shown,  at  D.  Next  with  BD  as  the  radius  (which 
must  be  9  times  5  or  45  feet)  and  B  as  the  center  strike  the  arc  at  D  as  shown.  This 
definitely  establishes  D  as  the  intersection  of  the  lines  AD  and  BD.  Then  the  triangle 
thus  formed  having  sides  respectively  9  times  3,  4  and  5  is  a  right  triangle  with  angle 
DAB  exactly  90  degrees. 

Point  C  can  then  be  established  by  measuring  from  D  and  B  36  and  27  feet  re- 
spectfully, checking  the  diagonal  line  with  4  5  feet  from  A.  The  result  is  the  rectan- 
gle ABCD  from  which  the  largest  one  that  can  be  built  within  the  four  walls  is  next 
laid  out  as  follows: 

Using  AB  as  a  base  line,  measure  parallel  with  it  toward  the  nearest  wall,  using 
a  steel  wire  along  the  floor  and  plumbing  up  the  wall  with  a  line  until  a  line  OP 
is  laid  down — which  will  barely  clear  all  the  irregularities  in  the  wall.  Note  that 
point  O  can  be  moved  to  right  or  left  along  OP  so  that  OR  will  be  parallel  to  AD  and 
therefore  give  a  90  degree  angle  at  POR.  PQ  and  QR  are  similarly  located  as 
shown,  so  that  OPQR  is  completed  as  the  largest  rectangle  within  the  four  walls. 

This  principle  of  squaring  a  room  is  of  wide  application  and  may  be  used  for 
laying  out  a  building  or  any  part  of  it. 

If  the  room  is  nearly  square,  it  will  be  found  that  after  point  D  is  obtained  it 
will  be  several  feet  from  the  wall  RQ.  In  that  case  merely  extend  AD  exactly  along 
and  over  the  point  D  until  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  RQ  to  make  measuring  easy. 
Point  C  can  be  extended  similarly  so  that  CD  will  be  near  enough  to  the  wall  so  that 
sighting  and  plumbing  will  be  handy.  Similar  extensions  of  AB  and  CD  may  be 
necessary  if  the  room  is  considerably  longer  than  it  is  wide. 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Why  'Investigate"  Rackets?  Facts  Known,  Action  Needed 


<<J^OOSEVELT  to  Aid  10  Billion  Dollar  Racketeer 
Probe"  reads  the  heading  over  a  news  item 
from  Washington.  Chaiiman  Copeland  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  racketeering,  the  item 
continues,  has  had  assurance  of  full  cooperation 
from  the  President. 

This  investigation,  if  carried  out  with  the  ac- 
customed vigor  of  Senator  Copeland,  will  bring 
about  amazing  disclosures.  Rackets,  down  to  their 
minutest  details,  as  well  as  the  racketeers  who  foist 
them  on  the  public,  are  known  to  every  police  de- 
partment, every  chamber  of  commerce,  every  mayor, 
every  prosecutor  in  every  city  or  section  of  the  na- 
tion where  rackets  flourish. 

Rackets  and  racketeers  began  with  big  business; 
were  nourished  by  big  business;  were  even  the 
methods  and  avenues  to  which  big  business  resorted 
in  order  that  it  might  flourish. 

Stock  Exchange  Big  Racket 

No  bigger  racket  nor  more  systematic  racketeer- 
ing can  be  found  on  the  American  continent  than 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  because  of  the  way 
it  has  been  conducted  and  has  conducted  itself  for 
the  past  two  generations. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  which  was  spon- 
sored, financed,  maintained  and  directed  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  is  a  perfect  expression  of 
racketeering  reduced  to  a  fine  science. 

Wagonloads  of  testimony  might  be  adduced  by  a 
senatorial  investigation  and  produce  no  more  perti- 
nent facts  that  point  to  the  most  outrageous  rapine 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  than  already  is  available 
to  the  committee  for  the  asking,  from  the  Manhat- 
tan Board  of  Commerce  or  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Trade. 

Huge  "Shakedown" 

Eighty-three  billions — not  a  mere  ten  billions  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  Copeland  item — was  the  total 
"shakedown"  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
members  in  their  stock  collapse  racket  in  1929. 

Three  billions  is  the  estimated  total  of  their  latest 
shakedown,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  their  "bear  raid" 
on  stock  and  provisions  prices. 

The  Chicago  grain  and  livestock  pits  are  rackets 
of  the  most  aggravated  types  also. 

The  eight  Wall  Street  banks — the  real  power  be- 
hind the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  rackets — in  themselves  are  just  so 
many  diff'erent  rackets  of  the  most  luminous  types 
that  have  sucked  the  life  savings  of  the  people  of 
48  States  into  their  maws. 

Banks  Are  "Higher  Ups" 

These  are  the  real  fountainheads  of  rackets  and 


racketeering.  These  are  the  "higher  ups" — and 
they  are  known.  It  was  from  these  cesspools  of 
dishonesty  and  deception,  immoral  business  ethics 
and  "respectable"  chicanery  that  the  examples 
came,  full  grown,  which  set  the  styles  in  rackets 
for  the  Main  Streets  of  the  nation  to  adopt.  Crim- 
inals and  criminally-minded  business  men  have  not 
had  to  devise  anything  new.  They  have  found  every 
pattern  for  every  conceivable  brand  of  racket  they 
wanted  to  play  in  the  style  books  of  Wall  Street's 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  machinations  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

The  nation  doesn't  need  senatorial  investigations 
of  rackets  and  racketeering.  It  needs  a  cleaning  up 
of  the  inherent,  deep-rooted  dishonesty  that  char- 
acterizes big  business. 

Go  after  the  "higher  ups,"  Mr.  Copeland.  The 
"lower  downs"  are  known  to  the  police  who  only 
ask  for  support  from  prosecutors  and  mayors  to 
bring  them  into  court. 

Drastic  Action  Needed 

Rackets  are  blood  relatives  to  kidnaping,  assas- 
sination, bootlegging,  tax-dodging,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption— all  full-grown  members  of  one  great  big 
family  of  criminality,  all  inspired  by  ci'ooked  busi- 
ness. 

When  lawmakers  bolster  up  their  courage — or  are 
frightened  into  it  because  of  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round their  own  safety  of  person,  or  that  of  their 
own  loved  ones — sufficiently  to  brand  all  criminals, 
high  and  low,  as  "public  enemies"  and  enact  legis- 
lation with  real  teeth,  which  shall  automatically 
provide  penalties  so  drastic  that  capital  punishment 
and  life  imprisonment  shall  be  meted  out  to  every 
"public  enemy,"  without  court  and  political  loop- 
holes, then  will  crime  be  obliterated,  and  never  be- 
fore. 

It  will  take  an  iron  hand  and  a  mailed  first,  as  free 
from  legal  red  tape  as  a  drumhead  court-martial  for 
an  army  traitor,  hot  mere  senatorial  investigation, 
to  stop  rackets  or  their  kindred  crimes.  They  are 
too  deeply  rooted  in  an  intrenched  Wall  Street  and 
the  .ominous  perils  that  are  engulfing  our  nations 
are  all  too  indiff'erently  realized  by  academic  law- 
makers. 

 o  

Wage  improvements  under  the  New  Deal  should 
not  be  simply  enough  to  keep  factories  going.  Wages 
must  be  fixed  with  reference  to  a  social  program 
which  intends  to  insure  everyone  a  comfortable 
living  and  to  give  Labor  its  just  share  of  national 
wealth. — Senator  Robt.  F.  Wagner. 
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Recovery  Act  Is  Clear,  So  Why  Haggle  About  It? 


Big  Bosses  Are  for  the  NRA  If  It  Doesn't  Balk  Their 
Games. 


'pHERE  are  no  "ifs,  ands  or  buts"  in  the  labor  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
Its  language  is  so  plain  that  the  law  cannot  possibly 
be  misunderstood  by  anyone.   Section  7A  reads: 

"Every  code  of  fair  competition,  agreement,  and 
license  approved,  prescribed,  or  issued  under  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  That  employes  shall  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from 
the  interference,  restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers 
of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of  such 
representatives,  or  in  self-organization,  or  in  other 


concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection ; 

"(2)  That  no  employe  and  no  one  seeking  em- 
ployment shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  join  any  company  union  or  to  refrain 
from  joining,  organizing,  or  assisting  a  labor  organi- 
zation of  his  own  choosing." 

Section  7A  must  be  part  of  every  code  presented 
to  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  The  ad- 
ministration will  not  even  accept  a  code  for  consider- 
ation unless  Section  7A  is  embodied  in  it. 

After  a  code  is  approved  by  President  Roosevelt, 
any  employer  violating  Section  7A  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $500  or  imprisonment  of  six  months,  or  both, 
for  each  day's  violation. 

Section  14  of  the  blanket  agreement  makes  that 
agreement  "subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
required  by  Section  7A"  of  the  recovery  law. 


Workers  Should  Kill  the  Company  Unions 


Editor  Hewitt  of  Machinists'  Journal  Urges  Employes 
to  Join  Real  Unions  and  Escape  Employers'  Control. 


pany  unions  will  cease  to  exist  and  labor  control  by 
employers  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 

"At  last  the  workers  have  the  right  to  organize. 
Will  they  exercise  this  right  is  the  all-important 
question  which  remains  to  be  answered." 

 o  

"CHEAP  AS  STEALING  PENNIES  FROM 
BEGGAR" 

At  this  time,  we  ask  only  that  you  visualize  the 
rare  case  of  a  man  who  has  betrayed  the  confidence 
of  the  President  and  the  people  of  this  nation  and, 
behind  the  outspread  wings  of  the  Blue  Eagle  has 
inveigled  the  women  of  his  community  to  support 
his  business,  and  then  imagine  that,  after  just  com- 
plaint and  fair  and  patient  hearing,  he  is  at  last 
found  out  as  one  who  would  prong  pennies  in  viola- 
tion of  a  spontaneous  confidence  of  his  Government 
and  his  neighbors. 

Guilty  as  charged.  Guilty  of  trifling  with  this 
great  chance  to  lift  this  country  out  of  economic 
hell.  Guilty  of  a  practice  as  cheap  as  stealing  pen- 
nies out  of  the  cup  of  a  blind  beggar.  What  should 
be  done  with  such  a  man?  No  jail  deserves  to  be 
dishonored  by  his  incarceration.  As  happened  to 
Danny  Deever  in  Kipling's  regimental  hanging — 
NRA  will  have  to  remove  from  him  his  badge  of 
public  faith  and  business  honor  and  "tykin'  of  his 
buttons  off  an'  cut  his  stripes  aw'y"  and  break  the 
bright  sword  of  his  commercial  honor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors — and  throw  the  fragments — in 
scorn — in  the  dust  at  his  feet. — Gen.  Johnson. 


^  TRENCHANT  denunciation  of  the  notorious 
company  union  comes  from  the  pen  of  Fred 
Hewitt,  editor  of  the  Machinists'  Monthly  Journal, 
the  official  organ  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  in  an  editorial  on  "The  Right  to  Organ- 
ize" under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
He  says: 

"That  these  nondescript  organizations  dubbed 
company  unions  are  impotent  and  incapable  of  secur- 
ing any  benefits  for  those  they  assume  to  represent 
has  been  proven  times  without  number.  Company 
unions  are,  and  always  have  been,  just  what  the 
name  implies — inactive  groups  controlled  by  the 
company,  or  companies,  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed." 

Pointing  out  that  under  the  Recovery  Act  work- 
ers are  not  only  free  to  join  bona  fide  unions  without 
interference  from  even  the  most  violent  anti-trade- 
union  employers,  Mr.  Hewitt  continues: 

"Of  course,  the  workers  are  not  compelled  to  join 
labor  unions,  but  it  would  appear  that  having  the 
right  to  do  so  they  would,  in  order  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  united  and  concerted  action  in  any  movement 
to  protect  or  advance  their  interest,  hasten  to  file 
their  application  for  membership  in  the  organization 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  craft,  or  industry,  in 
which  they  find  employment.    If  they  do  so,  com- 
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COD  IS  THE  GREAT  DEMOCRAT 


Give  people  Chance  and  They  Will  Develop  God's 
Good  Talents. 


'p^^'ENTY-NINE  men  and  women  have  won  scholar- 
ships or  merit  awards  in  the  amateur  artists'  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York.  Of  the  kicky  group,  one  is  an  iron  worker, 
one  a  carpenter,  one  a  hair  dresser,  one  a  letter 
carrier,  one  a  governess  and  one  a  patent  attorney. 

Which  is  just  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  talent 
is  distributed  about  a  hundred  times  as  widely  as 
most  people  think.  The  native  gifts  and  capacities 
of  the  human  race  are  not  scanty,  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  a  limited  group.  God,  as  someone  has 


put  it,  is  the  Great  Democrat.  Maxine  Elliott,  the 
most  glamorously  beautiful  woman  of  her  day,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  Rockport  (Maine)  sailor;  Isaac 
Newton  was  the  son  of  an  English  agricultural 
laborer,  and  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
through  the  cracks  of  a  log  cabin. 

There  are  few  things  which  modern  life  needs 
more  than  artistic  talent.  There  was  a  time  in 
ancient  Greece,  another  in  Renaissance  Italy,  and 
still  another  in  Japan  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, when  even  the  commonest  articles  had  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  of  human  interest  about  them. 
It  needs  only  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
bring  such  a  period  again. 


Again  the  Criti 

JN  this  period  of  tremendous  growth  and  unmatched 

achievement,  the  critics  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  again  show  their  colors. 

It  has  been  said  a  great  many  times  that  it  is  as 
fatal  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  friend  as  to  be 
stabbed  in  front  by  a  foe. 

Usually  it  is  the  pretending  friend  who  goes 
around  and  plants  the  knife  in  the  back. 

Today  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  plung- 
ing ahead  in  a  tremendous  organizing  movement.  No 
day  passes  when  growth  is  not  recorded.  New 
charters  are  being  issued  by  the  dozens.  New  mem- 
bers are  coming  in  by  the  thousands.  The  workers 
are  showing  America  what  they  will  do  when  they 
are  free  to  act. 

It  seems  to  the  intellectuals  and  the  near-in- 
tellectuals a  good  time  to  get  out  the  harpoon.  It  is 
good  tea-table  sport,  it  appears. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
organizing  workers.  Meanwhile  its  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington are  working  15,  18  and  20  hours  a  day  in  the 
tremendous  National  Recovery  movement  which  has 
brought  with  it  freedom  for  labor  to  organize. 

Nothing  like  this  hour  has  ever  been  known.  Not 
even  the  war  was  like  it,  for  the  war  was  organized 
destruction;  this  is  organized  building  for  a  better 
nation. 

In  New  York  a  very  splendid  lady  resigned  from  a 
NIRA  committee  because  she  wanted  to  protest 
against  what  she  thought  was  a  labor  pledge  that 
there  would  be  no  more  strikes.  She  wasn't  satisfied 
with  labor's  leadership;  she  wanted  to  be  the  leader, 
to  teM  labor  what  it's  policies  should  be. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  would  like  to  do  the 
leading.  They  think  there  is  a  certain  sport  in 
leading.  There  is  a  place  in  the  sun.  They  do  not 
know  about  the  terrific  load  of  work  and  responsi- 


cs  Come  Forth 

bility.  They  do  not  know  about  the  mortality  rate 
among  trade  union  leaders.  They  think  of  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  learned  discussions  and  in  terms  of 
the  front  page. 

Of  course  labor  didn't  promise  not  to  strike.  It 
didn't  promise  anything,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
joined  in  creating  arbitration  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  strikes  and  lock-outs,  not  to  stop 
them. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  unions  elect  their 
leaders.  They  pick  them  themselves. 

Therefore,  labor  leadership  is  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  workers.  However  much  the  dear  in- 
terlopers and  advisers  of  the  coffee  shops  and  tea 
tables  may  disHke  this,  it  is  the  fact — and  a  mighty 
healthy  fact  it  is,  for  may  there  be  mercy  on  the 
labor  movement  when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  not  of  labor,  of  those  whose  great  game  in 
life  is  self-exploitation. 

All  who  have  ability  may  serve  the  labor  move- 
ment and  there  are  many  who  do  so  serve.  But 
when  it  comes  to  formulating  policies,  to  speaking 
with  the  deciding  yoice,  to  issuing  the  orders— that 
is  for  Labor  itse]f,  by  its  vote  and  through  its  elected 
spokesmen. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  men  of  labor  and 
the  women  of  labor  who  have  fought  the  long  battle, 
who  have  created  the  labor  movement,  will  give  up 
their  power  of  self-control.  The  carping  critics  will 
have  their  pleasure,  of  course,  even  though  they 
damage  the  structure  of  labor.  But  it  is  the  task  of 
the  organized  wage  earners  to  go  fonvard.  strong  in 
their  own  wisdom,  building  more  strongly  a  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  workers  under  the  control 
of  workers. 

Let  the  critics  of  labor  beware  this  hour.  It  is 
not  the  hour  for  tearing  down. 
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In  Appreciation  of  Roosevelt 


gOMETIMES  it  is  good  for  Americans  to  see  their 
Chief  Executive  through  the  eyes  of  an  alien. 
Walter  Nash,  brilliant  leader  of  the  New  Zealand 
Labor  Party,  was  in  Washington  recently.  To 
a  few  friends,  he  said:  "The  speech  of  President 
Roosevelt  outlining  politics  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  is  the  most  profoundly  funda- 
mental of  any  made  by  any  chief  personality  in  any 
nation  in  the  last  100  years." 

He  had  this  fundamental  declaration  in  mind: 

"In  my  inaugural  I  laid  down  the  simple 
proposition  that  nobdy  is  going  to  starve  in 
this  country.   It  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  plain 


that  no  business  which  depends  for  existence 
on  paying  less  than  living  wages  to  its  workers 
has  any  right  to  continue  in  this  country.  By 
'business'  I  mean  the  whole  of  commerce  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  industry;  by  workers  I 
mean  all  workers — the  white-collar  class  as  well 
as  the  men  in  overalls;  and  by  living  wages  I 
mean  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  level — I 
mean  the  wages  of  decent  Kving." 
It  is  said  that  Lincoln  did  not  know  the  full  worm 
of  his  speech  at  Gettysburg.    It  is  not  likely  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  aware  of  how  clearly  he 
voiced  the  aspirations  of  the  workers  of  the  entire 
world  in  this  simple  statement. 


Michigan  Attorney  General  Condemns  Company 
Unions  and  ''Open"  Shop  Policy 


'pHE  soft  pedal  which  newspapers  generally  placed 
upon  the  recent  declaration  of  Patrick  H. 
O'Brien,  Attorney  General  of  Michigan,  in  favor  of 
collective  bargaining  and  against  the  .lotorious  open 
shop  and  company  unions  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
organized  labor  should  pin  what  he  said  in  a  promi- 
nent place  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  O'Brien  made  his  attack  on  the  company  un- 
ion scheme  in  a  recent  telegram  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  connection  with  the  company  union  and  open 
shop  provision  proposed  by  anti-union  employers 
for  certain  fair  competition  codes. 

"The  National  Recovery  Act,"  Mr.  O'Brien  told 
the  President,  "protects  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  fairly  constnied  leaves  no  room  for  any 
declaration  in  any  code  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  encouragement  either  to  company  unions  or 


OLDEST  WORKING  CLOCK 

The  clock  in  the  parish  church  at  Rye,  England,  is 
said  to  be  the  world's  oldest  working  time  piece.  The 
clock  was  begun  in  1515  and  finished  in  1560  and  has 
been  running  ever  since,  except  for  a  few  times  it 
was  stopped  for  repairs.  It  is  the  only  clock  in  the 
world  with  a  pendulum  swinging  through  the  roof 
and  into  the  body  of  the  church.  For  years  the  1,500 
pound  pendulum  swung  over  the  choir  stall  before 
it  was  discovered  to  be  supported  by  a  rusty  two 
inch  nail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  took  45  years 
to  complete  the  clock  it  cost  only  $15  of  which  the 
huge  sum  of  $1.65  went  to  the  inventor.  Most  of 
the  material  and  the  labor  were  donated  to  the 
church. 


to  the  open  shop.  I  hope  you  will  take  a  stand  on 
this  issue  that  will  make  it  plain  to  the  automotive, 
the  steel  and  the  mining  industries,  and  to  every 
other  industrial  activity,  that  organized  labor  must 
be  fully  and  frankly  recognized  in  the  new  deal.  Let 
us  bring  to  the  solution  of  our  problems  the  brains 
of  the  labor  movement. 

"The  captains  of  industry  for  the  most  part  who 
now  and  always  favor  the  open  shop  opposed  your 
election  and  they  would,  if  they  dared,  be  against 
your  recovery  program.  In  this  crucial  hour  you 
have  the  power  to  write  a  new  magna  carta  for 
labor.  The  common  people  will  back  you  to  the 
limit." 


FIRST  TOWN  LIGHTS 

The  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  have  lighted 
streets  was  New  York,  says  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Its  city  council  in  1697  passed  an  ordinance 
requiring  that  "every  seventh  house  in  the  city  doe 
every  night  in  the  darke  time  until  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March  next  cause  a  lanthorn  and  candle  to  be 
hung  out  on  a  pole."  This  was  a  primitive  lighting 
system,  but  it  continued  in  use  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  Oil  lamps  for  street  lighting  in  New  York 
City  were  abandoned  in  1823,  when  gas  became 
available  and  pipes  were  laid  to  supply  this  "magi- 
cal illuminating  fuel." 


Statistics  inform  us  that  the  span  of  life  was  in- 
creased by  25  years  in  the  past  century.  The  trade 
agreement  and  the  union  label  were  great  factors 
in  this  notable  achievement. 
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WIT 


First  Floorwalker — Poor  old  Perkins  has  com- 
pletely lost  his  hearing.  I'm  afraid  he'll  lose  his  job. 

Second  Floorwalker — Nonsense.  He's  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Complaint  Department.— Guelph  Mer- 
cury. 

 0  

"It  seems  to  me,  my  dear,"  remarked  the  young 
husband,  "that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this 
cake." 

"That,"  the  bride  derided  triumphantly,  "shows 
how  much  you  know  about  it.  The  cook  book  says 
it  is  perfectly  delicious." 


"Tiy  one  of  these  cigars,  Sam,  they're  the  best 
thing  out." 

"How  are  they  when  they're  lighted?" 


Wife:  "Wake  up,  John,  wake  up!  There's  a  burglar 
in  the  next  room." 

Husband:  "Well,  I've  no  revolver.  You  go  in  and 
look  daggers  at  him." — Tid-Bits  (London) . 


"What  does  the  college  man  do  with  his  week- 
end?" asked  the  mother. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  the  dean,  "sometimes  I  think 
he  merely  hangs  his  hat  on  it." 


A  judge  was  pointing  out  that  a  witness  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  untruthful  because  he 
alters  a  statement  made  previously. 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "when  I  entered  this  court 
today  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  my  watch  in  my 
pocket.  But  then  I  remembered  I  had  left  it  in  the 
bathroom  at  home." 

When  the  judge  got  home  that  night  his  wife 
said:  "Why  all  this  bother  about  your  watch — 
sending  four  or  five  men  for  it?" 

"Good  heavens,"  the  judge  exclaimed,  "what  did 
you  do?" 

"I  gave  it  to  the  first  one  who  came;  he  knew  just 
where  it  was." 


Friend:  "You  will  soon  forget  her  and  be  happy 
again." 

Jilted  Lover:  "Oh,  no,  I  shan't.  I've  bought  too 
much  for  her  on  the  installment  plan." 


The  human  brain  is  like  a  freight  car — guaranteed 
to  have  a  certain  capacity,  but  often  running  empty. 


Doctor: '  "Well,  did  you  take  my  advice  and  sleep 
with  the  windows  open?" 
Patient:    "Yes,  doctor." 

Doctor:  "Good!  And  you've  lost  that  cold  you 
had?" 

Patient:  "No,  doctor.  Only  my  best  suit  and  my 
watch  and  chain." — Globe  (Toronto). 


Suitor:    "I  would  Uke  to  marry  your  daughter." 

Business  Man :  "Well,  er,  you  can  leave  your  name 
and  address,  and  if  nothing  better  turns  up  we  can 
notify  you." 

 o  

Slowboy — Your  father  is  sitting  up  late  tonight. 

Miss  Willing — Yes.  I  think  he  wishes  to  be  on 
hand  to  give  us  his  blessing. — Evening  Transcript 
(Boston). 


Josh  got  a  job  to  dig  a  well.  When  he  got  down 
to  about  25  feet  he  came  one  morning  to  find  the  hole 
had  caved  in.  He  hung  his  coat  and  hat  on  the 
windlass  and  crawled  into  the  bushes  to  wait. 

Passersby,  discovering  the  well  caved  in,  and 
seeing  the  coat,  concluded  that  a  man  was  at  the 
bottom.  Help  was  got  and  the  well  was  soon  cleared 
again. 


"Fancy,  that  thief  of  a  maid  has  stolen  two  table- 
cloths !" 

"Which  ones?" 

"Those  we  got  from  the  hotel  at  St.  Moritz." 
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"F-e-e-t,"  the  teacher  declaimed.  "What  does  that 
spell,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  did  not  seem  to  know. 

"What  is  it  that  a  cow  has  four  of  and  I  only 
two?" 

The  commotion  which  resulted  when  Johnny  gave 
his  answer  left  the  teacher  practically  a  nervous 
wreck. 


Don't  think  a  train  has  passed  just  because  you 
see  its  tracks. 


-o- 


"Is  it  true,  Miss  Elderleigh  that  you  are  going  to 
be  married  soon?" 

"Well,  no,  it  isn't.  But  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  rumor." — Buen  Humor  (Madrid). 


$2.00  Dutch  Frying  Pants  $1.29 

— Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 


Job — I  heard  about  a  man  who  lives  off  onions 
alone. 

Jobyna — Anyone  who  lives  on  onions  ought  to  live 
alone. — Pathfinder. 


This  story  comes  from  England:  Simpson  had 
been  an  abstainer  for  20  years,  but  fell  from  the 
ways  of  grace. 

Feeling  the  need  of  recuperation,  he  sent  his  boy 
for  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

"But,"  said  the  hotel  proprietor,  "who's  it  for?" 

"For  father,"  said  the  boy. 

"Nonsense!  Your  father's  been  a  teetotaller  for 
longer  years  than  you've  lived." 

"Well,  at  all  events,  he  sent  me  for  it." 
"What  does  he  want  it  for?" 

"To  let  you  into  a  secret,"  said  the  boy,  "he's 
going  fishing,  and  he  wants  to  use  the  cork  for  a 
float." 


-o- 


"I  hear  that  Rose  is  to  be  married  at  last.  Who  is 
the  happy  man?" 

"Her  father." — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


A  lady  driver  stopped  one  day  at  a  garage  and 
said:  "I  see  that  you  charge  batteries  here."  "Yes, 
madam."  "Well,  I'd  like  you  to  put  a  new  one  in  my 
car,  please,  and  charge  it  to  my  husband." — Evening 
Transcript  (Boston). 


"I  understand  your  wife  came  from  a  fine  old 
family?" 

"  'Came'  is  hardly  the  word.  She  brought  it  with 
her." 


Henry  Ford  tells  this  story  on  himself.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  a  Ford  car  to  drive  to  and  from 
his  factory  in  Detroit  and  his  summer  home  just  out 
of  Detroit. 

One  evening  on  his  way  home  he  came  across  a 
man  on  the  road  who  could  not  get  his  Ford  started. 
Henry  Ford  got  out  of  his  machine,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  managed  to  get  the  machine  to  move. 

The  man,  very  much  pleased,  offered  Ford  two 
dollars  for  his  trouble,  but  it  was  promptly  refused. 
The  man,  insisting,  said  that  it  would  have  cost  five 
dollars  to  be  towed  back  to  town. 

"Keep  your  money,"  said  Ford.  "I  have  more  now 
than  I  can  possibly  spend." 

"What?"  said  the  man.  "You  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  that  much  money  and  ride  around  in  one 
of  these  damn  things?" 


The  Hornet  Quartette  will  now  sing:  "She  Was 
Only  the  Landlady's  Daughter,  But  the  Roomers 
About  Her  Were  False." 


-o- 


Book  Agent  to  Farmer — You  ought  to  buy  an 
encyclopedia,  now  that  your  boy  is  going  to  school. 

Farmer — Not  on  your  life!  Let  him  walk,  the 
same  as  I  did. 

 o  

The  passengers  had  stampeded  to  the  port  rail  in 
fear  of  wind  and  wives — Pensacola  (Fla.)  News. 
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Who's  the  Wild  Man? 


^OT  long  ago  a  real  African  bushman  addressed  a 
meeting  of  businessmen  in  Chicago.  They  laughed 
at  him  and  he  laughed  at  them  and  made  fun  of  their 
queer  ways. 

This  ex-wild  man  raised  some  questions  as  to  the 
values  of  civilization.  How  came  he  to  come  among 
white  men,  talking  the  talk  of  a  college  man?  He 
was  one  of  a  gTOup  of  bush  boys  who  one  day  ran 
outside  the  village  fire  circle  out  of  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  ran  too  far,  got  lost,  found  themselves 
on  the  coast  where  there  were  ships.  On  board 
ship  he  was  taken  to  Scotland,  where  he  ran  ashore 
and  down  Glasgow's  streets  stark  naked.  A  kindly 
Scot  captured  him,  took  him  home,  spent  a  year 
teaching  him  to  wear  clothes  and  sleep  in  a  bed  and 
educated  him.    That's  the  story. 

Mr.  Lobagola,  ex-slave,  kidded  the  Chicago  busi- 
ness men  about  their  civi-ization,  which  is  now 
likewise  his.  "We  have  many  tabus  in  my  country," 
he  said.  "So  have  you."  Here  are  some  more  of 
his  words  to  white  business  men: 

"My  people  are  so  primitive  that  they  do  not  value 
time,    We  have  no  seconds,  no  minutes  or  hours. 

\Ye  have  time  for  everything." 

Most  civilized  men  and  women  have  little  time 
for  anything,  or  else,  unemployed,  they  have  time 
only  for  hunting  more  chances  to  work  so  that  they 
will  have  time  for  nothing  else. 

We  do  not  dress,  we  decorate,"  Lobagola  said. 
"We  wear  amulets,  charms  and  trinkets.  There 
is  no  compulsory  labor  in  my  country. 

"We  have  not  the  economic  problems  that  you 
have.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  rent.  We  do  not 
have  to  pay  taxes.  We  do  not  have  to  buy  food. 
All  we  have  to  do,  that  is,  the  women,  is  to  go  out- 
side and  pick  it  and  everyone  eats  it.  No  markets, 
no  bazaars,  no  stores,  no  bartering,  no  trading, 
no  exchanging,  no  selling.    We  are  a  bush  people." 

The  condition  described  by  Lobagola  is  a  condition 
of  savagery.  Lobagola  has  gray  hair.  He  says  his 
brother  still  a  savage,  has  no  gi*ay  hair. 

This  description  of  savagery  and  this  contrast  of 
it  with  what  is  called  civilization,  is  intei'esting. 
refreshing,  perhaps  a  bit  instructive. 

Civilization  marks  a  clear  gain  for  humanity,  but 
it  stands  today  as  a  gain  marred  and  marked  by 
terrible  penalities.  There  must  be  a  way  to  pre- 
serve the  gain  without  carrying  the  penalties  along 
with  it. 

This  ex-bushman,  who  grew  up  without  clothes, 
gathered  in  a  sense  of  humor  as  he  gained  knowl- 
edge. He  is  so  new  to  civilization  that  he  sees  its 
jokes.  He  jibes  at  things  civilized  people  do  and  he 
peeks  through  their  pretensions.    It  is  not  often 


that  a  savage  has  been  educated  to  civilization, 
given  its  culture  and  its  ways,  preserving  within 
him  an  unspoiled  sense  of  values.  It  is  somewhat 
as  if  the  fictional  Man  from  Mars  came  to  look  us 
over. 

Lobagola  says  the  wild  men  have  to  worry  about 
a  few  tigers,  snakes  and  elephants,  while  the  civi- 
lized man  has  to  worry  about  taxis,  drunken  drivers, 
crooked  politicians  and  greedy  employers. 

There  is  point  to  the  bushman's  views.  Chiefly 
it  comes  about  once  more  that  freedom  from  undue 
restraint  is  an  elemental  necessity  and  that  we  must 
learn  how  to  control  surroundings  and  institutions, 
or  the  blessings  inherent  in  them  will  fade  and  dis- 
appear. 

 o  

Every  Central  Labor  Union  and  every  Council  of 
Trades  ought  to  be  now  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
organizing^  campaign.  There  is  no  time  to  think 
about  whether  we  want  to  do  this  thing:  We  have 
to  do  it. 

If  we  do  not  do  it,  then  somebody  else  will  do  it, 
because  organization  has  to  come. 

Whether  we  like  the  dictatorial  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  is  now  just  an  academic  question. 
It's  like  whether  we  like  the  weather. 

The  fact  is  that,  under  this  new  industrial  civiliza- 
tion we  can  have  a  trade  union  movement  powerful 
enough  to  command  and  in  the  end  we  can  have  an 
industry  operating  in  response  to  democratic  control. 

Labor  gave  that  idea  to  America.  The  whole  great 
program  of  organized  forces  meeting  to  work  out 
programs  and  terms  and  restrictions  is  labor's  pro- 
gram. Labor  called  it  "Industry's  Manifest  Duty." 
We  can  come  to  that  through  the  machinery  which 
we  now  have  the  chance  to  build.  We  can  do  that 
because  we  have  the  power  to  end  the  dictatorship 
when  it  has  sen'ed  its  purpose  and  when  we  shall 
have  built  the  organization  capable  of  carrying 
through  a  program  of  democratic  operation. 

This  is,  actually,  the  day  of  revolution  and  revolu- 
tions do  not  v\-ait  for  those  who  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  act  or  who  cannot  chart  a  course. 

The  first  and  immediate  job  is  to  organize — not 
next  week,  but  now! 

Can  trade  unionism  do  this  great  job  in  time? 
It  must  I 

 0  

Wage-earners  realize  that  so-called  employee  rep- 
resentation plans  or  company  unions  are  only  an  ex- 
tension of  management  machinery  to  provide  less 
obvious  or  cnide  methods  of  controlling  their  wage- 
earners. 
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RATHER  DEATH  THAN  SCABBING 

Choosing  death  before  scabbing  on  his  brother 
union  men,  Norman  De  Vol,  former  camera  man, 
killed  himself  last  month  in  Hollywood.  De  Vol  had 
been  long  unemployed,  but  when  the  strike  occurred, 
tying  up  production  in  all  major  studios,  the  em- 
ployers sought  him  out  with  offers  of  a  job. 

"I've  been  offered  a  job  as  a  strike-breaker,"  De 
Vol  confided  to  his  landlady,  bitterly,  "but  I  can't 
go  against  the  gang.  I  can't  violate  my  pledge — 
I'm  going  to  kill  myself!" 

The  unions  took  a  half-page  of  paid  newspaper 
space  in  a  Hollywood  daily  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to 
De  Vol's  loyalty  to  the  five  union  locals  fighting 
for  better  living  conditions  for  all  studio  employes. 

De  Vol's  death  was  one  incident  in  the  strike  of 
5,000  photographers,  film  technicians,  projectionists 
and  property  men,  which  followed  on  the  walkout 
of  665  union  sound  technicians.  The  general  strike 
was  called  by  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatri- 
cal Workers  in  protest  against  the  employers'  viola- 
tion of  contract  by  employing  non-union  sound  tech- 
nicians in  place  of  the  strikers.  The  sound  men 
have  been  demanding  a  higher  wage  scale,  a  six- 
day  week  and  a  maximum  working  day  of  12  hours. 

 0  

.    GOVERNMENT  FINDS  A  WAY 

There  used  to  be  a  little  boy  who  could  not  go  to 
sleep  until  he  had  a  certain  corner  of  a  certain  little 
baby  blanket  tucked  under  his  chin.  One  evening 
the  little  blanket  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  tropical  storm  of  childish  tears  and 
nerves  that  a  disillusioned  boy  found  that  he  could 
go  to  sleep  anyway. 

Some  of  the  big  financial  minds  have  been  so  used 
to  having  their  own  little  blanket — or  form  of  notes, 
or  choice  of  industries,  or  say-so  as  to  wages — before 
they  could  "find  a  way"  to  accept  a  deposit  of  a  new 
credit  account,  that  they  have  been  blocking  the 
traff'ic  at  the  main  cross-roads. 

But  some  of  them  have  been  indulging  in  their 
childish  spasms  just  a  little  too  long,  and  now  they 
are  having  the  fun  of  seeing  the  business  go  right 
past  their  doors,  down  street,  to  the  new  concerns 
which  Uncle  Sam  is  setting  up  to  take  care  of  the 
credit  demands  of  "legitimate"  business. 

Of  course,  it  is  incredible!  Such  a  thing  never 
happened  before!  And  so,  with  the  limited  imagi- 
nations that  travel  along  with  fixed  ideas,  these 
gentlemen  never  conceived  that  it  could  happen. 

"Keep  government  out  of  business,"  forsooth! 
There'd  be  a  much  smaller  quantum  of  business  mov- 
ing right  now,  if  "government"  had  not  gotten  into 
business — with  a  sharp  stick. 


SAYS  30-HOUR  WEEK  WILL  AID  BUSINESS 

An  appeal  to  business  men  to  get  back  of  the  30- 
hour  week  movement  as  an  investment  which  will 
pay  them  big  retums  has  been  voiced  by  William  S. 
Brown,  wealthy  owner  of  the  Hotel  Times  Square, 
New  York. 

Brown  scoff's  at  the  idea  that  employers  would  be 
making  a  "great  sacrifice"  by  putting  the  shorter 
work  week  into  effect. 

"It  would  not  be  a  sacrifice,"  he  said,  "but  an  in- 
vestment from  which  they  would  reap  profits  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  know  that  if  the  30-hour  week 
were  adopted  by  the  hotels  of  the  United  States  they 
would  very  shortly  make  back  their  original  invest- 
ment. 

 0  

OUR  OWN  BANKS 

Since  the  bankers  are  getting  so  particular  about 
what  kind  of  banking  they  want  to  do  with  other 
people's  money — referring  now  to  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Chicago  Bankers  gathering,  about 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  guarantee  bank  deposits. 

May  we  rise  to  remark,  that  there  is  one  kind  of 
bank  in  which  an  increasing  number  of  people  have 
a  lot  of  confidence.  We  refer  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Savings  Banks.  Of  these  there  were  5,976 
in  1929.  The  number  increased  to  6,665  in  1931. 
The  number  of  national  banks  in  1929  was  7,536; 
while  in  1931  there  were  only  6,805. 

Some  folks  think  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  was  a  little 
brash  toward  the  Wall  Street  banker  gents.  Well, 
we  do  not.  If  these  folks,  and  their  institution,  can- 
not perform  their  proper  function,  with  all  the  help 
the  government  has  been  giving  them,  there  are 
several  more  things  to  be  said  to  them.  If  they  are 
afraid  to  do  business  under  codes  of  "fair  competi- 
tion," one  thing  which  the  American  people  will 
say  will  be  in  the  ancient  language,  "Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin." 

But  not  to  get  rough,  yet, — just  raising  a  finger, 
so  to  speak ;  we  wish  to  point  to  the  record  of  those 
same  Postal  Savings  Banks,  in  the  recent  time  of 
stress.  The  balance  credited  to  the  depositors  at 
the  close  of  the  1929  business  in  these  banks  was 
over  153  millions  dollars.  Not  very  much  money, 
relatively  speaking.  No — but  it  was  all  there.  That 
year  depositors  withdrew  $110.9  miUions.  The  next 
year,  1930,  they  withdrew  $138  millions;  and  in  1931 
they  withdrew  $194.7  millions.    How  could  they? 

Here's  why:  the  number  of  depositors  in  1929 
was  416,584;  which  in  1931  had  increased  to  770,- 
859.  And  that  was  why  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  depositors  had  increased  at  the  end  of  1931 
to  $347  millions.  Nobody  has  lost  any  money  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  on  account  of  the  Postal 
Savings  Banks.   Think  it  over. 
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PROJECTS  OF  150,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNL\ 

WHITTIER,  CALIF.— Class  "A"  School:  |120,000.  R.  L. 
Warren,  Emporium  Bldg.,  archt.    Separat©  contracts. 

COLORADO 

BOULDER,  COLO. — Dormitory:  $338,250.  For  the  State. 
F.  J.  Kirchof  Constr.  Co.,  700  Lawrence  St.,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

MERIDEN,  CONN.— Post  Office:  $52,000.  New  England 
Constr.  Co.,  341  State  St.,  New  Haven,  contr. 

FLORIDA 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. — Personnel  Buildings  at  Corry  Field: 
$388,712.  Yards  &  Docks,  Navy  Dept.,  Wash.,  D.  C 
J.  A.  Jones,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  contr. 


RICHMOND,  IND 

29  South  9th  St.,  contr 


INDIANA 

Hospital:  $105,000. 


J.  w.  Mueller, 


MAINE 

AUBURN.  ME. — Synagogue:  $50,000.  C.  Connor,  196 
Holland  St.,  Lewiston,  contr.  Congregation  Beth 
Abraham. 

PORTLAND,  ME. — U.  S.  Marine  Hospital:  $187,940.  R. 
W.  Erickson,  119  South  4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

GALENA,  MD. — St.  Denis  Roman  Catholic  Church:  $125,- 
000.  J.  R.  Farrell,  21  South  56th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 
contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. — Church  and  Parish  House:  To  ex- 
ceed $105,000.  A.  P.  Rounds,  58  Montvale  Ave., 
Stoneham.  contr.    St.  Johns  Episcopal  Church. 

MICHIGAN 

HOWELL,  MICH. — Additions  to  Sanitarium:  $168,000; 
children's  hospital:  $135,000;  remodeling  central  part 
of  main  building  for  adult  patients:  $25,000;  new  ad- 
ministration building:  $80,000;  completing  nursing 
building:  $60,(i00;  2  fireproof  dormitories  for  em- 
ployees: $154,000;  enlarging  power  plant:  $35,000; 
remodeling  sewage  disposal  plant:  $25,000.  For  the 
State.  Malcolmson  &  Higginbotham  &  Trout,  1219 
Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  archt.    Contracts  awarded. 

MISSOURI 

INDEPENDENCE,  MO. — Post  Office:  $60,000.  C.  E.  King, 
University,  Va.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CONCORD,  N.  H. — Dormitory,  State  Hospital:  $136,509. 
D  Amore  Constr.  Co.,  89  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

PINEWALD.  N.  J.— Bungalows:  $105,000.  Pinewald 
Finance  &  Constr.  Co.  P.  Muller,  pres.,  Vanderbilt 
Ave. 

SKILLMAN,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  State  Epileptic  Village: 
$50,000.    A.  R.  Muller,  92  Barbara  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

SUMMIT,  N.  J. — Frame  Residences:  $150,000.  G.  A.  Flink, 
21  Henry  St.,  contr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HAZELTON,  PA. — Post  Office:  $59,980.  Reconstructing 
and  remodeling.  R.  B.  McDanel,  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
contr. 

WHITEMARSH,  PA. — Residence:  $100,000.  Geo.  A. 
Fuller  Co.,  12  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

VALLEYFIELD,  QUE.— Rebuilding  Cathedral  Church: 
$600,000.    Destroyed  by  fire.    J.  A.  Langlois,  bishop. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


PORTSMOUTH,  R. 
Smiley  Constr. 
contr. 


Police  Barracks:  $50,000.  A.  F. 
202  Oak  Hall  Bldg.,  Providence, 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

PIERRE,  S.  D. — ^^Court  House:  $109,000.  H.  Carlson  Co., 
407  Minnehaha  Bldg..  Sioux  Falls,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

BREMERTON,  WASH. — Shop  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard: 
$655,400.  K.  E.  Parker  Co.,  134  South  Park  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  contr. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

KINGWOOD,  W.  VA. — Court  House:  $75,000.  P.  W. 
Johnson  Constr.  Co.,  Beckley,  contr. 

WISCONSIN 

MENASHA,  WIS. — St.  Johns  Catholic  Congregation:  $50,- 
000.  School  and  Auditorium.  Pacholski  &  Doligal- 
ski,  607  West  Mitchell  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BIG  STEP  FORWARD 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  as  Public  Works 
Administrator,  advocates  spending  millions  to 
eliminate  disease-breeding,  crime-producing  slums. 
He  has  already  made  allotments  of  money  from  the 
$3,300,000,000  public  works  fund  for  slum  elimina- 
tion projects. 

If  Secretary  Ickes'  stand  means  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  slums  in  America,  he  should  go  down 
in  history  as  a  great  benefactor.  Slums  have  for 
decades  been  a  disgrace  in  this  richest  of  all  na- 
tions. To  rid  the  cities  of  their  menace  will  be  a 
long  step  forward  in  civilization. 

The  immediate  results  of  slum  elimination  proj- 
ects will  be  the  making  of  employment,  now  the 
most  important  task  before  the  country.  But  its 
long  range  effects  will  be  even  more  important. 
Slum  elimination  will  mean  a  lessening  of  disease, 
of  vice  and  crime,  of  abject  poverty,  of  other  grave 
evils.  Good  housing  to  replace  wretched  slum 
dwellings  will  mean  more  health,  happiness  and  gen- 
eral well  being — in  short,  a  better  America. 
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CLAY  FEET 

By  H.  CASEY 


J^EMEMBER  the  old  story  about  the  sentimental 
patriotic  ladies  at  Mount  Vernon  weeping  over 
what  they  thought  was  Washington's  tomb,  only  to 
be  told  to  save  their  tears,  as  it  was  merely  the  ice- 
house? 

History  repeats.  Recently  we  have  witnessed  a 
few  mental  runts  among  the  senators  investigating 
the  House  of  Morgan  all  "het  up"  for  fear  that  Mor- 
gan's gang  would  be  treated  as  human  beings  in- 
stead of  gods.  Thanks  to  the  mental  and  moral 
superiority  of  Pecora  over  those  interrogated  and 
their  senatorial  friends,  the  American  people  have 
been  able  to  obtain  some  highly  interesting  facts. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Horn  Spoon,  do  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  snicker  at  the  Euro- 
peans' awe  of  royalty  and  dictatorships,  when  they 
themselves  will  crawl  on  their  bellies  a  mile  to 
scrape  before  those  who  have  made  their  wealth 
through  sharp  practices  at  the  expense  of  those 
with  whom  they  claim  citizenship? 

Industry  and  its  toilers  pay  tribute  to  the  finan- 
cial kings  for  just  one  reason.  Here,  above  all  other 
lands,  money  is  God.  Children  are  taught  that  it 
must  receive  first  consideration — schools  teach  the 
essentials  of  how  to  grab  it — newspapers,  owned  by 
wealthy  men,  cleverly  preach  it — politicians  are 
bribed  by  it. 

What  is  the  result?  We  see  our  citizens  in  genera,l 
quite  normal  in  most  respects,  boot  licking  a  gang  of 
financial  knaves,  who,  if  this  obsession  of  money 
worship  did  not  prevail  would  be  ridden  out  of  the 
country  on  a  rail — and  should  be. 

The  actions  of  Senator  Glass  during  the  Morgan 
investigation  serves  as  a  splendid  illustration. 

The  constant  bleat  we  hear  from  the  apologists 
for  our  financial  crooks  is  that  they  are  within  the 
law. 

There  are  man  made  laws  and  God  made  laws. 
The  first  mentioned  are  not  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on  if  not  framed  from  those  of  Divine 
order.  Man-made  laws  are  supposedly  designed  to 
benefit  the  greatest  number.  Those  who  pit  their 
wits  against  a  law  for  evading  and  eluding,  wherein 
they  gain  and  their  fellow  citizens  are  gyped,  have 
violated  laws  superior  to  those  puny  man  may  orig- 
inate. They  and  their  filthy  legal  lights  have  no 
place  in  law  courts.  Their  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  accorded  to  the  western  horse  thief  forty 
years  ago. 

Why,  oh  why,  do  the  people  of  this  country 
tolerate  unscrupulous  money  kings  and  their  crooked 
lawyers?    Because  we  worship  money  instead  of 


paying  our  respects  to  principles  and  men.  We 
know  that  our  gods  of  gold  have  clay  feet  and  still 
when  we  gaze  upward  wistfully  to  their  cunning 
smug  faces  and  see  the  bulge  of  their  bank  rolls — 
well,  we  forget  the  feet. 

This  is  a  wealthy  nation.  There  is  enough  for 
all.  When  men  and  women  take  as  much  interest 
in  reading  and  voting  intelligently,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations,  as  they  do  in  bridge,  golf,  base- 
ball, shows,  races,  and  other  sports  to  distract  the 
simple  minded,  they  will  lose  their  false  belief  that 
the  rich  must  be  kept  rich  in  order  that  honest 
members  of  society  may  get  the  crumbs. 

Moral:  Gods  with  clay  feet  are  only  worshipped 
by  those  with  clay  heads. 

 0  

DOUBLE  TLME  IN  JAIL  FOR  AN  APPRENTICE 

Many  were  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  faced 
the  apprentice  under  the  old  indentureship  system 
of  a  century  ago.  The  following  news  item  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sun  under  date  of  October 
9,  1833,  and  illustrates  clearly  the  so-called  justice 
which  was  meted  out  to  an  apprentice  in  court. 

"The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  authorizes  a 
magistrate  to  confine  an  apprentice  in  prison,  two 
days  for  every  day  he  refuses  to  remain  with  his 
master,  during  his  apprenticeship,  A  young  man 
has  lately  been  confined  under  this  law.  He  had 
served  his  master  seven  years,  but  as  the  inden- 
ture bound  him  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  eighteen  months  of  which  was  unexpired,  he 
was  adjudged  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  confined 
accordingly." 

 o  

ST.  LOUIS  ADOPTS  UNION  SCALE  ON 
MUNICIPAL  WORK 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  St.  Louis  passed  an 
ordinance  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
vailing scale  of  wages  on  all  city  work  whether  per- 
formed by  the  city  as  a  municipality  or  let  by  con- 
tract to  individuals.  The  ordinance  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  work  day 
on  all  public  works.  Fines  of  from  $50  to  $500  are 
fixed  for  violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  each  day 
of  violation  is  declared  to  be  a  separate  offense. 

The  measure  had  the  endorsement  of  organized 
labor  in  all  its  branches.  It  provides  that  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  shall  be  based  upon  the  stand- 
ardization bill  fixing  the  scale  of  pay  for  city  em- 
ployees, which  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  being 
the  union  scale. 
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CT^g.    Keep  in  Mind  ^g^^ 


FIRST  AID 

Know  What  to  Do.  Sprains  result  from  the  vio- 
lent stretching  or  twisting  of  the  ligaments  near  a 
joint.  Absolute  rest  for  the  injured  part  is  re- 
quired. If  possible,  don't  let  the  patient  take  a 
step  and  don't  rah  the  joint.  Elevate  the  part  and 
apply  very  hot  or  very  cold  water.  Sprains  are 
not  trivial  matters  to  be  taken  lightly.  If  they  are 
at  all  severe,  call  a  doctor. 

First  Aid  Service.  Bruises  injure  the  tissues  of 
the  body  without  breaking  the  skin.  The  only  treat- 
ment consists  in  applying  hot  or  cold  water,  arnica, 
or  witch-hazel.  Bruises  are  often  the  least  import- 
ant part  of  any  injury.  Always  look  for  broken 
bones  and  internal  injuries. 

Fainting.  Comes  from  a  lack  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  Some  persons  faint  often;  others  almost 
never.  Fainting  can  often  be  prevented  if  the  per- 
son who  feels  faint  will  lower  his  head  between  his 
knees  and  remain  in  that  position  for  some  time. 
If  he  actually  faints  lay  him  down  with  his  head 
lower  than  the  rest  of  his  body.  Loosen  his  cloth- 
ing; open  the  windows  and  sprinkle  his  face  and 
chest  with  cold  water.  Apply  smelling  salts  or  am- 
monia to  his  nose.  Rub  his  limbs  towards  his 
body.  Do  not  allow  him  to  get  up  until  he  is  fully 
recovered.  When  he  is  able  to  swallow  once  more, 
give  him  a  stimulant. 

The  Smallest  Cut  Is  Never  Trivial.  "A  wound 
infected  is  a  cut  neglected."  If  a  new  wound  is 
touched  by  the  hand,  washed  with  water,  or  even 
with  some  common  so-called  antiseptic  solutions, 
billions  of  germs  may  be  carried  into  it.    That  is 


why  the  slightest  wound  should  have  proper  care 
immediately. 

Call  a  doctor  at  the  first  symptoms  of  infection. 
These  symptoms  are — redness,  swelling  and  pain 
about  the  wound.  The  germs  have  multiplied  into 
the  biUions  and  you  must  take  steps  to  defeat  them 
at  once. 

A  Minute  for  Safety  Is  Better  Than  a  Month  for 
Repairs.  A  thought  for  today — and  every  day.  It 
is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  safety,  but  also  the 
practice  that  count. 

Lifting.  "Learn  the  proper  way  to  lift  heavy 
objects.  Keep  your  back  straight  and  your  heels 
on  the  floor.  Violation  of  this  rule  may  result  in 
hernia,  sprained  back,  muscle  and  ligament  in- 
juries."— National  Safety  Council. 

.   o  

A  GIBE  OR  A  JOKE  IS  NOT  A  JEST  WHEN  IT 
HURTS 

Such  distinguished  English  conversationalists  as 
Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  and  others  of  their 
days  were  famous  for  witty  things  that  were  some- 
times done  up  in  capsules  which  revealed  a  bitter 
taste. 

Sometimes  people  who  are  smart  in  many  things 
and  apt  in  speech  indulge  in  what  has  become  a  habit 
and  hurt  others  without  meaning  it. 

Oftentimes  a  good  friend  is  driven  off  and  lost 
without  the  loser  knowing  the  reason  why,  and 
greatly  to  the  silent  distress  of  both  parties. 

Real  friendships  are  too  scarce  to  be  thus  easily 
broken. — John  Wanamaker. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  name* 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


President 

Jos.  Winn 

C.  Lescallette 

J.  McNeil,  Sr. 

P.  Daly 
C.  Ward 
G.  DeRungs 
R.  H.  Findorff 
A.  H.  Hunt 
E.  E.  Wilson 
J.  Hoffman 
E.  Y.  Hill 
C.  E.  Skinner 
A.  L.  Lawrence 


Fin.  Sec. 


Rec.  Sec. 


Local  City 

19    Joliet,  111. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio 

.38  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. 

9.3  Spokane,  Wash. 
12.3  Brockton,  Mass. 
136     Omaha,  Neb. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga. 
263  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
30  2  Napa,  Calif. 


W.  J.  Boland 

J.  W.  Schmid 

W.  Cady 

P.  Mullane 

C.  Mobray 

M.  H.  Mathiesen 

J.  W.  Snyder 

H.  L.  Reagan 

J.  T  Conway 
J.  Hill 

W.  Gellinger 


J.  W.  Schmid 

J.  McGarry,  Jr. 
A.  Meldahl 

G.  Van  Haltren 

H.  L.  Reagan 

G.  Conway 
J.  Bailey 


Bus.  Agt. 

W.  S.  Abram 
J.  McClure 

J.  J.  Clark 

J.  Budd 
A.  Meldahl 
M.  H.  Matthiesen 

A.  H.  Hunt 
E.  E.  Wilson 
J.  T.  Conway 
J.  Bailey 

A.  L.  Lawrence 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 


OCTOBER  RECEIPTS 


Oct. 

Local 

Amount 

Oct. 

2 

10 

Sept.  report.  .  .  .  $ 

12.60 

12 

65 

2 

12 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

12.60 

12 

67 

2 

25 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

11.30 

12 

106 

2 

52 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

9.00 

12 

110 

2 

62 

Oct.  report  

15.35 

12 

213 

2 

93 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

6.30 

12 

305 

2 

99 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

20.10 

13 

26 

2 

38 

Oct.  report  

21.60 

13 

77 

2 

53 

Premium  on 

13 

102 

16.00 

13 

155 

2 

100 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

48.90 

13 

158 

2 

108 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

11.70 

13 

217 

2 

123 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

16.20 

13 

134 

2 

143 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

47.60 

13 

64 

2 

234 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

12.80 

13 

232 

2 

292 

Sept.-Oct.  reports 

12.60 

13 

388 

2 

281 

5.40 

16 

42 

2 

392 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

17.10 

16 

18 

2 

435 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

27.20 

16 

19 

3 

57 

5.40 

16 

39 

3 

71 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

8.10 

16 

63 

3 

144 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

9.15 

16 

68 

3 

171 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

5.40 

16 

75 

3 

286 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

18.40 

16 

81 

3 

340 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

10.90 

16 

105 

3 

401 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

10.80 

16 

109 

3 

151 

B.  T  

1.80 

16 

115 

3 

5 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

30.00 

16 

250 

4 

33 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

74.70 

16 

254 

4 

104 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

29.20 

16 

263 

4 

279 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

4.50 

16 

268 

4 

302 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

5.00 

16 

345 

4 

185 

Aug. -Sept.  reports 

10.60 

16 

359 

4 

488 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

20.20 

16 

455 

5 

23 

9.20 

17 

11 

5 

49 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

5.40 

17 

21 

5 

328 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

3.00 

17 

24 

5 

379 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

18.90 

17 

27 

5 

246 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

18.00 

17 

30 

6 

258 

19.40 

6 

456 

Aug.  -  Sept.-  Oct. 

17 

34 

reports   

3.60 

17 

73 

6 

435 

Supp  

1.25 

17 

104 

9 

7 

Oct.  reports  (cr. ) 

9 

32 

53.20 

17 

111 

9 

82 

Sept.  report .... 

4.50 

17 

162 

9 

114 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

4.50 

17 

224 

9 

123 

16.20 

17 

255 

9 

151 

May  report  

5.20 

17 

442 

9 

212 

9.90 

17 

28 

9 

228 

Oct.  report  

6.30 

17 

172 

9 

238 

July   report.  .  . . 

3.60 

18 

2 

9 

353 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

34.40 

18 

36 

9 

378 

2.70 

18 

54 

9 

413 

Oct.  report  

7.20 

18 

76 

10 

259 

Oct.  report  

3.60 

18 

147 

10 

121 

9.90 

18 

429 

8 

17.10 

19 

84 

38 

Premium  on  bond 

4.25 

19 

234 

222 

7.20 

19 

260 

344 

Sept.  report .... 

7.20 

19 

332 

9 

Oct.  report  

129.30 

19 

345 

53 

99.90 

19 

336 

85 

Sept.  report. .  .  . 

15.00 

20 

42 

87 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

8.10 

20 

145 

103 

9.00 

20 

244 

122 

6.70 

20 

143 

346 

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

8.10 

20 

173 

12 

55 

8.20 

23 

32 

Aug.  report .  .  , 
Sept.  report.  .  , 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Oct.  report  (cr. 
Sept.  report.  . 
Sept.  report.  .  . 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 
Oct.  report;  B.  T. 
Oct.  report;  B.  T. 

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Oct.  report  (cr.) 
Aug.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  (cr.) 
Sept.  report .... 
Sept.  report. .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

July  -  Aug.-Sept. 

reports   

Oct.  report  

Supp  

Premium  on 

bond   

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.  report.  .  .  . 

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Sept.-Oct.  reports 

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 
On   account .... 

Supp  

Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

Sept.  report .... 

Oct.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
B.  T  


Amount 
59.40 
36.90 
18.00 

3.35 
2.50 
3.60 
10.80 
69.30 
9.10 
4.50 
4.50 
38.90 
71.70 
8.10 
6.15 
12.60 
18.20 
9.00 
18.60 
2.70 
12.60 
18.90 
16.20 
16.35 

6.30 
16.20 

13.40 
9.00 
18.15 
4.20 
10.15 
22.50 
4.50 
20.70 
37.80 

29.70 
2.70 
1.00 

4.25 
7.20 
17.60 
18.00 


8.10 
29.50 
119.45 
7.20 
45.00 
3.00 
2.61 
15.25 
11.45 
19.70 
18.10 
8.64 
1.00 
4.20 
40.00 
2.00 
135.00 
11.80 
12.60 
4.50 


Oct.    Local  Amount 

23      47     Oct.  report   88.20 

23      83     Oct.  report   5.40 

23      96     Oct.  report   5.40 

23      88     Sept.  report....  26.25 

23     113    Oct.  report   2.30 

23     125     Oct.  report   15.05 

23     136    Sept.  report....  11.70 

23     208    Oct.  report   5.30 

23     319    Sept.  report   4.50 

23  434    Sept.-Oct.  report  7.20 

24  171     Oct.  report   5.40 

24  172  Sept.  report....  10.80 
24     203     Oct.  report  (cr.) 

24     456     Sept.  -  Oct.  tax 

(add'l.)    2.00 

24  Henderson-Johnson  Co. 

—  transporta- 
claim  for  El- 
mer Johnson, 
17740,  (see 
disburse- 

ments)    24.14 

25  97     July   report.  .  .  .  19.02 

25     230     Oct.  report   5.10 

25     279    Oct.  report   3.60 

25     380     Oct.  report   6.05 

25  115     B.  T   2.00 

26  4     Oct.  report   16.20 

26      66     Oct.  report   12.60 

26      73     Oct.  report   88.45 

26     132     Sept.-Oct.  reports  7.20 

26     166     Oct.  report   32.05 

26     215     Oct.  report   8.65 

26     142     Aug.  report....  12.70 

26     246     Oct.  report   15.30 

26  299     Aug.  report....  7.20 

27  52     Oct.  report   7.10 

27      70     Oct.  report   8.10 

27      82     Oct.  report   15.50 

27     243     Oct,  report   5.40 

27       42     B.  T.  &  reinst..  23.60 

30      12     Oct.  report   16.60 

30      31     Oct.  report   4.50 

30       39     Supp.;    Bal.  on 

Sept.  report.  .  12.20 

30      40     Oct.  report   2.00 

30       78     Oct.  report   7.85 

30      93     Oct.  report   17.30 

30       99     Oct.  report   16.20 

30     151     June  report....  4.30 

30     172     B.  T.  &  reinst.  23.60 

30     238     Aug.  report.  .  .  .  3.60 

30     379     Oct.  report   20.70 

30     401     Oct.  report   14.15 

30  43     Oct.  report   8.10 

31  71     Oct.  report   8.10 

31       72     Oct.  report   158.20 

31     100     Oct.  report   42.95 

31     108     Oct.  report   11.70 

31     308     Sept.  report....  100.00 

31      74     Oct.  report   562.10 

31              Misc   .90 

31       46     On  acct   1,246.00 

31  Advt.    and  sub. 

— The   Lather  45.50 

31              Transfer  indt. .  .  214.23 

Total  receipts  .  .  $5,400.34 


Oct. 


OCTOBER  DISBURSEMENTS 

Oct. 


Th«  Dlstillata  Co.,  Oct.  payment  on  cooler  and 
water  service   $ 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  office  supp.  1.10 
Independent     Towel     Supply     Co.,  service 

9/1—9/29/33    2.10 
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Oct. 

20    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Oct. 

journal  and  preparing  cost  ascertainment  57.94 

20     The  Burrows  Bros.  Co..  office  supp   .65 

20    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   3.15 

20     The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp.  1.30 

20     Panama  Carbon  Co.,  office  supp   13.50 

20  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Sept.  messages  5.11 
20    The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  &  L.  D. 

service    20.75 

20     Riehl   Printing   Co.,   October  journal,  local 

and  office  supplies    483.25 

24     Charles  J.  Case,  delegate  to  Building  Trades 

Dept.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions   351.50 


Oct. 

2  4    George  T.  Moore,  delegate  to  Building  Trades 

Dept.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions   372.06 

31     Elmer   Johnson,    No.    17740,  transportation 
claim  against  Henderson-Johnson  Co.  (See 

receipts  Oct.  24)   24.14 

31     Office   salaries    540.00 

31     Funeral  benefit.  Local  12,  John  H.  Tomlin, 

2187    500.00 

31     Central  United  National  Bank,  service  charge 

and  Federal  tax.  Commercial  Account.  .  .  8.91 

31     Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,170.00 

31  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  700.00 
31     Postage    33.75 


Total   Disbursements  $4,293.81 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  September  29,  1933   $74,584.50 

October  receipts    5,400.34 

$79,984.84 

October  disbursements    4,293.81 


Cash  on  hand,  October  31.  1933    75,691.03 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Local  Local 
99     Walter  Christie  Merritt  36193  23     Gabriel  Aanensen  36194 


REINSTATEMENTS 


100 

A. 

Raymondi  31928 

11 

E.  J.  Messick  16899 

172 

W.  B.  Dyer  36143 

435 

J. 

T.  Porath  34  664 

11 

F.  R.  Schryver  21868 

172 

G.  D.  Garrett  3  5383 

483 

B. 

J.  Dalmann  31903 

11 

W.  S.  Morgan  2347  2 

64 

A.  H.  LaSurs  23953 

85 

W 

m.  T.  Ebbe  (Sept.)  15286 

11 

H.  J.  Miller  24604 

64 

J.  W.  Payne  32355 

388 

0. 

F.  Brosz  35963 

172 

A.  J.  Garrett  25162 

64 

F.  N.  Schaefer  1969 

388 

E. 

E.  Maynard  28602 

172 

J.  A  Garrett  30110 

64 

F.  J.  Wilbert  16102 

42 

L. 

R.  Smart  30348 

172 

E.  E.  VanHorn  12799 

64 

G.  E.  Woods  6786 

42 

G. 

W.  Duncan  21093 

42 

Wm.  H.  Gridley  7297 

74 

J.  D.  Atkins  9520 

136 

K. 

G.  Bales  33735 

143 

C.  Kusant  20095 

74 

Louis  Both  18922 

172 

C. 

C.  Huffman  30146 

143 

C.  J.  Kinney  2463 

74 

T.  Eraser  28035 

172 

A. 

W.  Seefeldt  7992 

82 

Geo.  Heltzel  13653 

74 

H.  C.  Sweeney  18371 

11 

W 

C.  Cherry,  Jr.  34  709 

42 

W.  R.  Mickels  10300 

234 

J.  C.  Davis  36184 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


143 

John  Packer  3571 

5  3 

Geo.  H.  Myers  32398 

4 

H. 

F.  Dadey  19985 

143 

R.  Higgins  7378 

67 

F.  E.  Crafton  24265 

4 

F. 

J.  Hahn  25608 

143 

R.  Higgins  3604 

109 

E.  J.  Brown  26188 

72 

G. 

F.  Hallsworth  5599 

234 

J.  C.  Davis  36184 

30 

R.  Pottinger  17910 

72 

J. 

Wharton  17248 

53 

Geo.  C.  Myers  32397 

4 

J.  G.  Nealon  1994  6 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

308 

A.   Cucinotta   (ren.  Sept.) 

244 

P.   Capriotta    (June)  21219 

4 

A. 

Leek  18025 

27982 

244 

J.  Frame  34668 

2 

J. 

W.  Sanderson  (ren.)  23290 

308 

J.  P.  Bosco  (ren.  Sept.)  28484 

244 

R.  Kaplinsky  32169 

74 

A. 

Brzezinski  (ren.  Sept.) 

100 

J.  G.  Verespy  (ren.  Sept.) 

244 

M.   Leyman   13  528 

13123 

29065 

244 

M.  Levine  13865 

74 

L. 

J.  Cooper  (ren.  Sept.) 

246 

Jos.  Roy  36140 

244 

C.  Sukonig  28654 

26895 

9 

R.  I.  Mulloy  31087 

244 

H.  Bain   (ren.  Sept.)  26305 

74 

E. 

H.  Morton  (ren.  Sept.) 

162 

T.  Agar   (Aug.)  24686 

244 

V.  Barraco  (ren.)  25919 

16464 

162 

T.  W.  Smith  (Aug.)  14910 

244 

J.  Goldman  (ren.  Sept.)  26477 

74 

C. 

Diebold  879 

162 

I,  F.  Higgins  (Aug.)  23597 

142 

P.  Gerraughty  (ren.  Sept.) 

74 

H 

Sveinson  17973 

162 

G.  C.  Blauvelt  (Aug.)  15148 

16204 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

74 

A.  E.  Gabrielson  14798 

88 

L.  W.  Dalton  (Sept.)  13494 

88 

J. 

F.  Lloyd  (Sept.)  8562 

88 

L.   Shepherd    (Sept.)  13636 

88 

E.  M.  Gilson  (Sept.)  31980 

WITHDRAWAL  CARD  CANCELLED 

7  8     X.  Lord  (May)  12  006 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

99     W.  E.  Christie  7489  42     G.  W.  Duncan  21093  42 


L.  R.  Smart  30248 
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H.  W.  Schmidt  28924 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

64     F.  D.  Stone  26165  ( 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  RESTORED 

42     L.  L.  Locke  15842 


G.  Groh  15577 


74     G.  R.  Gagner  17443,  §100.00 
74     E.   Brzesinski   28997,  $25.00 
62     H.  Fuchs   10522,  $100.00 
74     G.   R.   Gagnier  17443  (add'l) 
$100.00 

66     A.    L.    Babbitt    (Oct.  '32) 

20744,  $50.00 
66     J.  Ferris  (Oct.  '32)  1488, 

$50.00 

66     W.  D.  Gervis  (Oct.  '32)  23818, 
$50.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

66     H.  D.  Kelly  (Oct.  '32)  34714, 
$50.00 

66     E.  Lawrence  (Oct.  '32)  1489, 
$50.00 

66     C.  Pauly,  Jr.  (Oct.  '32)  24241, 
$50.00 

66     J.   McDonough    (Oct.  '32) 

28433,  $50.00 
66     J.  N.  Schultz  (Oct.  '32)  24404, 
$50.00 


DISBANDED  LOCAL  UNION 

4  56     St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


66  J.  T.  Welke  (Oct.  '32)  30163, 
$50.00 

340  W.  M.  Sparks  25721,  $50.00 

78  C.  J.  DeConte  29709,  $100.00 

78  T.  E.  Boehm  17720,  $100.00 

78  C.  J.  Lynch  19999,  $100.00 

78  H.  T.  Zeigler  26877,  $100.00 

38  J.  Beck  25906,  $100.00 

38  F.  Denier  13680,  $100.00 

38  J.  J.  Denier  29396,  $100.00 

38  J.  A.  Hart  29546,  .flOO.OO 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNION 

79     Worcester,  Mass. 


[from      Name  To 

5     C.   Dessinger  16239    47 

9     R.   Acton   20795   2 

9     J.   Bogan   6302    53 

9     W.  Burke  4241    53 

9     W.  Raynor  14922    53 

32     R.  B.  Hall  30731    166 

32    W.   Pfeiffer  24188    166 

46     W.  J.  McGarry  1626    9 

46  F.  Wittrock  15139   42 

47  C.  M.  Riser  22879    9 

48  E.  H.  Barth  22720    68 

51  F.  C.  Carpenter  23495....  32 

52  A.  Fischel  3021    151 

53  F.  Jones  32798    9 

62     B.  Callins  26163    52 

62     R.  Cornell  32381    102 

62     I.   Hoffer    13322    345 

65     G.  Flanders  23919    42 

65  H.  A.  Schumacher  1881 ..  .  88 

70     J.  O.  Brower  19938    24 

70    A.  G.  Stoner  6815   62 


From 

72 

72 

72 

73 

73 

75 

75 

75 
100 
113 
132 
143 
151 
166 


192 
246 


TRANSFERS 

Name  To 

H.  A.  Carter  28777    246 

T.  Schultz   5617    246 

F.  Walls   6433    246 

J.    Higbee   33405   27 

S.  F.  Miller  2670    27 

E.  S.  Jones  34026    9 

G.  Regan  8678    5 

S.  Jones  15119   9 

J.  Winters  7294   32 

E.  L.  Sorrick  30293    52 

B.  F.  Snyder  11312   74 

A.  F.  Ready  29859    102 

H.  L.  Griffin  31695    392 

A.   Dinsmore   13713   52 

E.  H.  Farmer  25437    392 

W.  F.  Hinchey,  Jr.  33568.  33 

W.   N.   Ramsey   1780    166 

W.  Roth  7398    52 

F.  Hill  22901    36 

L.  A.  Crepeau  29521    359 


From 

246 

250 

302 

302 

302 

305 

326 

326 

326 

340 

340 

340 

359 

378 

386 

392 


392 
392 


Name  To 

H.  R.  Marcoux  19100  359 

J.  M.  Temple  28616   85 

P.  E.  Simmons  35078    65 

A.  Watson  15138   65 

W.   Young   4145   65 

W.  H.  Gauthier  13884.  .  .  .144 
L.    Cottell    7520    435 

F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193  ...  .  5 

R.  L.  Taylor  20177    435 

J.   Schultz   250    18 

W.   Schultz    35536    18 

G.  Wolkins  14911   18 

F.  S.  Singer  22946    246 

J.  S.  Pickel  27165    74 

R.   Barbour   29333    52 

A.   W.   Butts  16260    28 

J.  U.  English  5699    151 

A.  P.  Graber  31242    32 

C.  J.  Harmon  31007    52 

M.  R.  Salva  24006    32 


STRONG  UNIO]> 

The  only  people  who  are  not  losing  their  rights 
are  those  who  are  able  to  defend  them. 

For  example,  farmers  are  uniting  in  such  armies 
that  banks  and  other  mortgage  holders  are  letting 
them  alone. 

Another  example  is  in  wages.   Those  who  cannot 


\  ARE  NEEDED 

protect  their  wages  through  strong  unions  are  get- 
ting the  hardest  cuts. 

It  is  a  time  for  strong  unions — strong  and  aggres- 
sive unions. 

Get  together  in  unions,  be  strong,  and  "quit  ye  like 
men." 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

10 

$  5.00 

1 

E. 

M.  Carroll  2895  9 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

25 

6.00 

31 

S. 

Dubuc  1317  8 

162 

4.00 

46 

G.  C.  Blauvelt  15148 

435 

5.00 

203 

L. 

Cottell  7520 

32 

3.00 

392 

A.  P.  Graber  31242 

435 

3.20 

234 

A. 

M.  Orr  20624 

88 

5.00 

26 

J.  Hessinger  28763 

435 

6.00 

62 

A. 

M.  Orr  20624 

434 

4.00 

42 

U.  S.  Gridley  10978 

5 

5.00 

386 

N. 

Bagge  12870 

166 

2.00 

52 

W.  J.  Roth  7398 

151 

6.00 

52 

A. 

W.  Fischel  3021 

52 

10.00 

151 

J.  H.  Thomann  23271 

8 

3.00 

27 

C. 

E.  Sumner  8897 

70 

5.00 

300 

C.  B.  Smith  5222 

65 

3.00 

109 

G. 

P.  Belcher  2  55  55 

392 

12.00 

23 

D.  Perillo  31234 

65 

6.00 

109 

H. 

M.  Cams  899  9 

435 

5.00 

203 

L.  Cottell  7520 

65 

3.00 

278 

F. 

Warren  30533 

46 

15.00 

386 

W.  G.  Karl  26600 

155 

1.00 

104 

C. 

A.  Mason  25065 

5.23 

234 

W.  C.  Igleheart  20184 

208 

100.00 

109 

R. 

A.  Roche  17  632 

4.80 

234 

H.  M.  Bowen  31293 

345 

6.00 

62 

I. 

Hoffer  13322 

11.00 

234 

J.  C.  Davis  3  6184 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGAMZED  DECEMBER  15.  189J) 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.   McSorley,  Lathers'   Bldg..  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Fift  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight.  3  8  Angelus  St.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St..  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg..  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

.A.uto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47.  71,  171.  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg..  128  E.  7th  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81.  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302. 
353,  379.  398,  411  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl.  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  compo.sed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57.  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of 
month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517  E. 
8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Laie  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65.  88.  109,  122,  144,  243.  268.  278,  302  and  411.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  In  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
3t.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29.  66,  67,  85,  102,  106.  143.  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  4  2.  81.  172,  260,  353,  398  and  442.  Meets  Ist  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.     L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76.  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPUES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $    .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Apprentice  Indentures   50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Arrearage  Notices   60  Labels,  per  50  35 

Charter   2.00  Lapel  Button   50 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00  Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Constitution   15  Manual   50 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.26 

Dating  Stamp   50  Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports,  Loi^g  Form,  per  doz  40 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00  Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Seal   4.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75  Secretary  Order'Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75  Solicitor  Certificates   ,  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages  _   7.00  Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages  irst".   8.50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50  Transfers   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00  Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   26.00  Working  Permits   86 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  See,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,   Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111  Elm- 

wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Ist  Wed.,  7  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.    Phone,  Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702%  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
40  4  Kate  Ave.,  No. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.  PTione,  Lincoln 
2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets    1st   Mon.,    Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duhith,   Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  7  97  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.   Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone.  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  449 9-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m..  Room  218, 

Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 
Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  PleasantvUU. 
N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall. 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mlneola,  L.  L. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmld, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d' Thurs.    5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St. 
Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 

gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.    Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 

R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.  Tel..  V.  E.  5147. 
43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    J.  B 

Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  Ave. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.    Wm.  Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson. 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percao- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden, 
Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney,  B.  A., 
5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16 
Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.  6-3159  J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U 
Hall,  53  State  St..  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond.   Va.— Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2.  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  Sec- 
Treas.,  49  Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening,  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  lat  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thur.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St..  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

12  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  61  Hanover  St., 
Room  33.  Executive  Board,  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  John 
Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden  Pk.  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Day  Room  and  office,  61  Hanover  St.  Lafay- 
ette 9826.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.  261  Adams  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  Talbot  501S.  Office,  61  Hanover  St. 
Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago.  111. —  >!eets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Men- 
ard. Fin.  Sec.  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,   Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,   Plasterers'  Hall, 

747  W.  Lexington  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel..  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd.  2007 
Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,    Pa.— Meets    2d   Tues.,    79   West   State  St. 

B.  H.  Goodall.  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  Bell  2747-J. 

77  Everett.  Wash. — Meets  Sat..  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tern.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Box  637. 

78  Hartford.  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon..  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray.  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone.  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Wed..  Lab.  Hall,  1710  Broad- 

way.   Ed.  Lund.  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B  McGarry.  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  87  Orioles  Bldg., 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley  St..  Shll- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone.  2-1284. 

88  Oakland.  Calif. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd..  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A..  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon..  Lab.  Tern.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladston  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave.,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.    Phone,  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  David  Christie.  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone.  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Me«ts  2d  Mon.,  8.30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, "B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St..  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union.  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle.  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave..  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman.  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
North  Plainfield.  N.  J.    Phone.  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem.. 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.    E.  A.  Leader,  23  Webb  St. 

108  Wilmington.  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  1409  Oak  St 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.     Phone.  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  36th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.    Frank  Erzinger. 

159  So.  4th  Aye. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
-  W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman.  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora.  111. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  8t 

A.  J.  Plant.  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246      Main  8t 

C.  H.  Cody.  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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126  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

182  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tern.  Joseph  Florence.  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Plione,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

186  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

189  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

3  59  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langslde  St. 

161  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem 

John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

168  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.  J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 

Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111.— Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home. 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Boston,  2441  15th  Ave.. 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone.  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726 
Spokane  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St.. 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115   W.  Church  St 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall. 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth 
Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson. 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  R.  E.  KroU,  2406 
Cleburne  Ave.    Tel.  Hadley  8708. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.    Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone. 
925. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  Sau  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

2  62  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  la.st  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  care  of  G.  M 
Pruitt,  Robertson  Ave.  No.  4. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  Room 
39,  Cheda  Bldg.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26 
Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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276  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

27  6  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  310%  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

-'78  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 
lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

29  2  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 
S02  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 
St.    Wm.  Gelliager,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.    Phone,  738-J,  Napa.    A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

$05  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y.— Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 

National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 

and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.     Frank  J. 

Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 
J19  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 
J26  Little    Rock,   Ark.     Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  102 

Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.    E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 

6,  Box  442. 

S28  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.  Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd.  Tel. 
5197. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

S36  Quincy,  111. — Meets  Ist  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

S46  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 
Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  Act.  Sec, 
120  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823 Va  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

368  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 
ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 


359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  1 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St..  Mur 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock.  1710  Trad« 
St.     Phone  2049-J. 

3  86  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Friday,  111  Liber- 

ty St.  Geo.  Gallivan,  B.  A.,  45  Fulton  Ave.,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  .\.  Y.     Tel.,  1227-R.     B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  1544-J. 
388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1402  St.  George  St.,  R.  R.  1. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall.  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren. 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62916 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey.  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone,  25576 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed  .  8  p.  m.,  Cablneai 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  l;owling.  Act.  Sec. 
515  Eva  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  Geo.  E.  Espinosa,  496  Pettis  Ave.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  421 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

4  28  Ponca  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Union  Labor 

Hall,  309  E.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes.  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall. 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.. 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,   Calif. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Mon.,   Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg..  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  J. 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. —  Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St..  East.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   448  Ocean 
.  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.    C.  F.  Snyder,  44« 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold. 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
409  %  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmer! 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple. 418  No.  Franklin.     L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 
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LATHERS!! 


An  economical   and  valuable 
fiifl  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 
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Book 


ATTENTION!! 

A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings. 
Illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  In  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
iti  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  Journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  esch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  In  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  daily 

Trice  $2.00  Per  Copy 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
Instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  In  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  L'se  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  I'artitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Keams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  I'laster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Indujstry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.     No  advance  in  price 

.    We  Pay  Postaee. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  you  cannot  buy  one,  reciuest  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
  A  IScfcrence  Book  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  8hould  Be  Without   


Trade  Unionism  Won't  Stay  Dead 


JJOW  many  lives  has  the  trade-union  movement? 

It  is  always  being  destroyed,  and  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  there  it  still  is!  It  flourishes  and  it  de- 
cays. It  waxes  and  it  wanes.  Today  it  is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  tomorrow  it  seems  a  poor 
thing. 

No  other  civilized  institution  has  had  such  ups 
and  downs  as  trade-unionism.  But  it  never  dies. 
Or  at  any  rate,  if  it  does,  it  comes  to  life  again, 
which  is  more  extraordinary  still. 


A  THOROUGHBRED 

One  day,  years  ago,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
a  boy,  his  father  said  to  him,  "Theodore,  do  you 
know  what  a  thoroughbred  is?  Well,  I'll  show  you. 
See  those  two  dogs?  Well,  this  one" — and  he  picked 
up  an  ugly-looking,  lowbred  pup  and  gave  him  a  gen- 
tle shaking,  causing  yelps  and  barks  and  howls  to 
rend  the  air — "this  is  not  a  thoroughbred." 

Then  he  picked  up  a  fine-looking,  handsome  young 
dog  and  shook  him  hard,  not  a  sound  coming  forth. 
"There,"  said  the  father,  "that's  your  thoroughbred. 
Be  a  thoroughbred,  my  boy,  and,  whatever  happens, 
don't  squeal!" 


It  has  been  effectually  slain,  and  shortly  after- 
wards has  confounded  its  murderers  by  turning  up 
again  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Trade-unionism  has  got  a  bigger  job  to  do  than 
the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  rolled  into  one.  But 
never  fear,  brother — it  will  do  it!  Don't  fret,  though 
you  should  see  it  most  brutally  assaulted  and  foully 
done  to  death.  It  is  used  to  it.  That's  how  it  grows 
strong  enough  to  achieve  its  mighty  task. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  by 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

P.  O.  Station  A  Meridcn,  Conn. 
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Talks  to  tlhe  Trade  Umomsts 

on  the 

Uses  of  Life  leseraeee 

To  Provide  —  4.    FUNDS  for  Business  Enterprises 


Just  as  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  breadwinner  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  upon  his  premature  death,  so 
can  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  lives  of  the  important  members  of  a 
business  partnership  or  corporation  assist  in  the  preservation  and  stabili- 
zation of  the  firm's  affairs  upon  their  untimely  death.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  business  insures  the  lives  of  its  active  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  firm  which  pays  the  premiums  for  this  insurance.  The  sur- 
viving members  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay  off  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
member  and  avoid  a  forced  liquidation  of  the  firm's  affairs  at  inadequate 
prices. 

A  similar  arrangement  can  also  serve  to  protect  trade  unions  against 
the  untimely  death  of  their  officials. 

ULLICO  business  policies  are  issued  on  the  standard  forms  and  contain 
the  usual  features,  including  cash  and  loan  values. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Wrilc  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Ofe  leseraeee  Compaey 

MATTHEW  W'OLU  President 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Seli,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  27TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES  DEPARTMENT.  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


GREETINGS!  We,  your  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  Rose 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Washington  by  Mr.  Frank  Biggs,  President  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Busi- 
ness Representative,  Local  No.  201,  International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Irion  Workers. 

Chairman  Biggs :  As  the  representative  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  extend 
fraternal  greetings  to  you,  and  to  welcome  you  to  our  midst.  We 
are  happy  indeed  to  have  you  here  in  Washington.  It  shall  be  our 
constant  endeavor  to  facilitate  your  work.  We  hope  that  the  plans 
that  we  have  made  for  your  periods  of  relaxation  will  bo  entertain- 
ing and  invigorating. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  this  year 
will  probably  be  more  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  results  than 
any  which  has  ever  been  held,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  You 
are  faced  with  momentous,  unpresedeuted  questions,  revolutionary  in 
their  implications  and  results. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  at  the  Emergency 
Public  Works  Administration  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  good 
results  which  will  accrue  to  the  membership  of  the  building  trades. 
Programs  of  this  kind,  whatever  drastic  means  uf  ucci^leration  are 
adopted,  seem  to  be  destined,  however,  from  the  veiy  iiaturo  of 
things,  to  be  slow  in  getting  under  way.  When  active  upi  rMtions  are 
finally  started,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  i/vmi  i;ally  tlie  same 
weekly  wage  for  thirty  hours'  work  as  we  n  ccivnl  in  liij'.i  for  the 
longer  work-week.  Otherwise,  large  lUniK.rti'  ns  mV  ,Mir  nafts  will 
be  permanently  unemployed,  and  sulTiri.m  p mri  a -i n u  i>()wer  will 
not  have  been  generated  from  the  coii'-t  i  in  i  inn  iinlns(i  \  lo  support 
the  general  recovery  prnfrraiu  of  I'l-csidrni  KndSfVilt.  'I'liis  condition 
of  affairs  is  a  prnbli  in  wliich  must  lir  nii  i  in  tlu'  tunire. 

The  building  trade  (  rails  arc  .ilsn  viiallv  inu  rcstrd  in  llie  iiropor 
working  out  of  the  National  Krcnveiy  Administration.  l'i)on  its 
success  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  revival  of  the  normal  build- 
ing industry. 

When  wo  consider  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  we  also  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  radical  changes  must  soon  be  adopted  in  the  poli- 
cies which  are  being  followed.  In  the  codes  for  the  basic  industries, 
hours  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  lowered,  and  minimum  rates  of 
pay  have  been  increased,  but  not  in  a  way  sufficient  to  pull  us  out 
of  the  depression,  or  to  restore  normal  working  and  living  conditions. 
\  drastic  change  in  future  policy  is  necrssary. 

It  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  ncn  ss:i  r'v  facts  can  bo  brought 
together,  that  a  program  of  shor^  r  iimns.  liifrhor  rates  of  p.ny,  and 
production  control  and  allocation  must  l>e  adopted.  'I'o  niy  mind  we 
should  go  the  whole  length  necessary  to  complete  recovery  as  soon 
as  poss.ble.  or.  in  other  words,  to  adopt  in  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  construction,  the  same  direct,  comprehensive  policies  which  are 
being  put  into  effect  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Everything  may  be  lost  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  tem- 
porizing and  delay. 

The  best  opinion  is  that  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
should  embark  upon  a  program  which  would  be  based  on  1920-1929 
production  and  price  schedules  but,  so  I'ar  as  wa;;e  earni  rs  and  sal- 
ary workers  are  concerned,  with  iiaynieiii  ei'  l!i_Mi nij'.i  w.ekly  earn- 
ings for  a  work-week,  2.")  per  eent  sliuii,  r  ihan  prev.iilni  in  1929.  If 
this  were  done,  a  mass  pnrehasin.i.'-  power  would  !>  ■  il  vcleped  which 
would  he  2.T  per  cent  ahead  of  1!I29  prices  and  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  volume  of  1929  production.  Furthermore,  it 
wou'd  make  possible  the  steady  reemployment  of  all  those  now  out 
of  wf)rU  includint;  the  three  million  or  more  who  had  been  perma- 


nently displaced  by  technological  Improvements  or  labor-saving 
methods  at  the  height  of  our  1929  prosperity. 

Unless  a  policy  of  this  kind  is  at  once  gotten  under  way,  produc- 
tion will  again  outrun  consumption,  and  all  of  our  hopes  for  the 
future  will  be  blasted.  None  of  the  codes,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Oil  Industry,  which  have  thus  far  been  approved,  provide  for 
production-control.  Furthermore,  our  immense  reservoirs  of  credit 
cannot  be  brought  into  operation  until  such  a  folicy  is  approved. 
Even  government  purchases  and  resources  cannot  cope  with  the  sur- 
plus supply  of  goods  which  may  be  produced.  Obviously  no  "buyinj? 
campaign"  can  succeed  unless  means  are  provided  through  increased 
pay  rolls  to  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people.  Further- 
more, the  banks  cannot  and  will  not  lend  on  the  basis  of  uncertain 
markets  and  prices.  Neither  will  the  industrialists  or  merchant  bor- 
row unless  he  has  an  assured  price  and  a  steady  market  upon  which 
to  rely. 

All  of  these  critical  problems  of  the  present  day,  however,  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  all  of  you,  and  you  are  undoubtedly 
much  better  equipped  by  training  and  experience  than  I  am.  to  sug- 
gest solutions  or  remedies.  I  merely  bring  them  forth  to  illustrate 
the  momentous  questions  which  are  clamoring  for  sound  and  con- 
structive action. 

In  the  meantime,  we  bid  ynu  welcome  to  our  dty  and  Godspeed 
in  your  work  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  with  this  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  you  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful and  constructive  convention  that  I  now  turn  over  the  gavel 
to  our  distinguished  President,  who  has  labored  without  ceasiag 
and  without  any  thought  of  even  his  own  physical  welfare,  both 
night  and  day.  in  this  critical  period,  to  safeguard  and  promote  the 
interests  of  all  building  trades  crafts  and  organizations. 

At  the  close  of  his  welcome  address  Chairman  Biggs  introduced 
the  rresid.  nt  of  the  Building  Tradi'S  Department,  M.  J.  McDonough, 
who  i)resi(led  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

I'resident  MeDonough  :  I'resiili-nt  Biggs,  we  appreciate  the  cordial 
welcome  extended  by  you  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Building 
Trades  Council  to  the  visiting  delegates  to  the  Twenty-seventh  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L. 

I  now  declare  the  annual  convention  to  be  opened  in  regular 
session. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials 

Delegate  P.  J.  Daguall,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  reported  as 
follows: 

■■To  tli(>  offieers  and  dele-ates  attending  the  Twenty-seventh  An- 
nual (.'onventidu  ef  the  Bui'ding  Ti.ides  Department.  A.  F.  of  L.  : 

Your  (■ooiniittee  v>is!ies  to  report  that  the  financial  accounts  of 
the  vari(Uis  organizations  eenii>rising  the  Department  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  in  aei'ordii'ee  with  same,  recommend  the  seating  of 
their  ac^eredited  delegati  s.  as  fcdlows: 

International  Association  ef  Ileat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbes- 
tos Works— Entitled  to  one.  sent  one:  Jos.  A.  Mulaney. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers.  Iron  Ship  Builders 
and  Helpers— Entitled  to  three,  sent  three:  J.  A.  Franklin.  Harry 
Nancev,  Wni.  B.  Walter. 

International  Association  of  Bridge.  Structural  and  Ornamental 
Iron  Workers— Entitled  to  three,  sent  three:  P.  J.  Morrin,  W.  J.  Mq- 
Caiu,  Wni.  P.  McGinn. 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors— Entitled  to  three, 
sent  three:  Frank  Feeney.  Walter  Snow,  Edward  Smith. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers— Entitled  to  four, 
sent  four:  John  Possehl,  P.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Wm.  E.  Maloney,  P.  J. 
Dagnall. 
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Granite  Cutters'  International  Association— Entitled  to  two.  No 
credentials  as  j-et  presented. 

International  Hod  Carriers.  Building  and  Common  Laborers  Union 
—Entitled  to  live,  sent  five:  Joseph  V.  Moreschi,  Herbert  Klvers,  Jo- 
seph B.  Etchison,  Joseph  Marshall,  John  Garvey. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union— Entitled  to 
three,  sent  three:  \ym.  J.  McSorley,  Chas.  J.  Case,  George  T.  Moore. 

iHteruational  Association  of  Marble,  Stone  and  Slate  Polishers, 
Rubbers  and  Sawyers,  Tile  and  Marble  Setters'  Helpers— Entitled  to 
two,  sent  two  :  William  McCarthy,  Joseph  A.  Mclnerney. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association— Entitled  to  four, 
sent  four:  .John  J.  Hynes,  Fred  Hock,  James  T.  Moriarty,  James 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers — Entitled 
to  six,  sent  live:  L.  P.  Lindelof,  A.  J.  McKeon,  L.  M.  Raftery,  James 
J.  Knoud,  Arthur  W.  Wallace. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  International  Asso- 
ciation—Entitled to  four,  sent  four:  Michael  J.  Colleran,  John  H. 
Donlin,  James  Myles,  M.  J.  McDonough. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters — 
Entitled  to  five,  sent  four :  John  Coefield,  Patrick  Drew,  Fred  SchoU, 
William  C.  O'Neill. 

United  Slate.  Tile  and  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water- 
proof Workers'  Association— Entitled  to  tw»,  sent  two:  George  W. 
Jones,  J.  M.  Gavlak. 

Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Association— Entitled  to  two,  sent  two: 
M.  W.  Mitchell,  P.  J.  Cullen. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen 
and  Helpers- Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Thomas 
L.  Hughes,  John  M.  Gillespie,  John  McLaughlin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.    A.  MULLANEY, 

Chairman. 
P.  J.  DAGNALL, 

Secretary. 
M.  W.  MITCHELL." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the 
delegates  named  therein  were  seated. 

Secretary  O'Neill  railed  the  roll,  and  as  each  delegate  answered 
to  his  name  and  came  forward  he  received  a  convention  badge  and 
the  supplies  necessary  for  his  work. 

President  McDonough :  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  announce  to 
the  delegates  that  we  have  a  member  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  present,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasuri-  to  introduce  Mr.  Solomon  Barkin,  who  will  address 
the  convention 

BUILDING  TRADES  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  RECOVERY 
■   Mr.  Solomon  Barkin,  Labor  Advisory  Board,  National  Recovery 
Administration : 

An  unusual  occasion  is  afforded  us  in  this  gathering.  The  organi- 
cations  embracing  some  three  millions  of  workers  of  this  country 
arB  here  assembled  to  review  in  the  recesses  of  wholly  friendly  isur- 
roundiugs  the  work  upon  which  many  of  us  have  been  cooperative- 
ly engaged  during  the  last  several  months.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  meeting  for  it  will  afford  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  concerning  very  many  vital  and  pressing  problems 
which  relate  to  you  and  your  great  membership.  Out  of  these  ses- 
sions I  hope  that  there  will  issue  not  merely  rule  of  thumb  instruc- 
tions but  rather  exact  statements  of  policy  and  purpose.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  plan  for  the  future  and  properly  perform  your  func- 
tion No  more  important  subject  can  come  up  for  your  consideration 
than  the  question  of  your  attitude  toward  the  National  Recovery 
Movement  and  an  exact  definition  of  your  place  in  this  cooperative 
endeavor  to  raise  the  income  level  and  production  of  the  country. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  crystallize  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  and  offer  them  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

The  National  Recovery  Act  has  Introduced  a  new  concept  into  the 
organization  of  American  industry.  We  have  for  the  last  several 
centuries,  relied  upon  an  unseen  hand  which  was  believed  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  diverse  interests  and  purposes.  While 
this  scheme  brought  with  it  unexcelled  conquests  of  nature  and 
brought  us  nearer  to  controlling  the  means  of  overcoming  nature's 
eecretiveness  concerning  its  wealth  and  its  reluctance  to  part  with 
itB  riches,  it  yielded  only  a  mass  of  experience  from  which  might 
be  woven  the  fabric  of  a  social  organization  which  would  more  wide- 
ly disseminate  the  fruits  of  human  advances  and  the  results  of 
abundance.  The  recognition  of  this  conclusion  came  slowly  upon 
us.  During  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  the  warnings  of  the  impasse 
were  sounded  when  technological  unemployment  was  discussed  and 
when  attention  was  drawn  to  the  increasingly  difficult  position  of 
the  older  worker  in  our  industrial  society.  However,  it  was  the  pro- 
longed depression  with  its  wide  ramifications,  its  impersonal  sweep, 
and  international  repercussions  which  finally  convinced  us  of  the 
need  of  applying  human  intelligence  and  inventiveness,  the  great 
sources  of  social  advance  and  wealth,  to  the  problems  of  social  or- 
ganization. People  were  convinced,  as  General  Johnson,  the  stand- 
ardbearer  of  this  new  march,  has  said,  that  "we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  sit  and  do  nothing  about  the  millions  upon  millions  of  honest 
people  cut  off  from  their  livelihood."  The  need  tor  action  and  Intel- 
ligence called  into  existence  the  National  Recovery  Act.  With  it 
has  come  the  application  of  the  minds  of  millions  of  persons  to  the 
Single  endeavor  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  give  employment  to  the 
unemployed,  and  to  provide  a  wholesome  standard  of  living  even  to 
those  who  never  previously  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
it.  Increases  in  purchasing  power,  rather  than  multiplication  of 
profits,  was  declared  to  be  the  new  lever  which  would  establish  the 
progresgive  balance  of  American  Economy.  The  mechanism  chosen 
for  this  purpose  is  the  cooperative  partnership  of  employer  and 
worker  under  Government  supervision  directed  to  a  common  national 
plan. 

The  new  order  requires  the  organization  of  industry  and  labor  so 
that  instruments  for  the  cooperative  endeavor  may  be  effectively 
wrought  and  the  goal  most  easily  attained.  In  this  undertaking  the 
workers  of  the  building  industry  enjoy  a  place  of  special  distinction. 
Your  organizations  have  for  the  last  century,  been  permeated  by 
the  very  spirit  which  underlies  the  present  Recovery  Administration. 
It  has  been  their  fun -tion  to  bring  about  improved  working  condi- 


tions in  the  industry,  and  that  degree  of  organization  which  would 
permit  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  employment  necessary  for 
the  elimination  of  every  tendency  toward  the  sweating  of  workers 
and  which  would  make  for  the  prtservation  of  conditions  of  fair 
competition  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  industry. 

You  possess  that  exemplary  discipline  which  has  prepared  you  to 
get  Immediately  into  the  march  as  a  single  body.  Then  again  you 
represent  the  greatest  organized  group  of  workers  and  are  employed 
in  the  "balance  wheel  of  American  Industry."  Construction  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  agriculture  as  an  employer  of  labor.  Your  responsibil- 
ity is  unprecedented.  You  have  fought  for  and  obtained  standards  of 
employment  which  deservedly  should  become  universal.  Your  atti- 
tude will  guide  the  less  articulate  workers  in  other  industries.  In 
the  present  emergency,  you  must  interpret  your  function  in  this 
light. 

A  Code  has  been  prepared  by  the  employers  of  your  industry  for 
consideration  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  It  con- 
templates the  organization  of  the  industry  as  a  unit  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  central  Code  Authority  which  would  attempt  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  all  sections  of  the  Construction  Industry.  This 
Code  was  discussed  at  the  formal  public  hearings.  In  the  brief  now 
commonly  referred  to  by  persons  attached  to  the  NRA,  as  the  "fa- 
mous brief,"  all  of  the  Trade  Unions  whose  jurisdiction  embraces 
work  performed  at  construction  and  building,  through  their  spokes- 
man, Mr.  M.  J.  McDonough.  outlined  very  cogently,  emphatically, 
and  clearly  the  position  of  the  workers  in  this  industry  and  their 
reasons  for  their  attitude.  In  the  case  of  the  supplemental  Codes  for 
the  special  branches  of  the  Construction  Industry,  this  same  posi- 
tion has  been  reiterated.  The  unions  in  your  organization  have  co- 
operated in  unifying  their  demands  and  their  position  to  an  un- 
precedented degree  and  thereby  have  strengthened  the  presentation 
of  labor's  case.  Such  mutual  assistance  in  the  study  of  the  Codes 
has  helped  to  impress  upon  the  Administration  the  unanimity  and 
determination  of  the  building  trades  unions. 

Just  what  the  master  code  for  the  Construction  Industry  will  be, 
it  Is  difficult  to  forecast,  because  it  is  now  being  revised  so  as  to 
meet  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised.  Until  such 
time  as  the  employer  groups  definitely  revise  their  proposal,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor's  point  of  view  will  probably  not  be  called 
into  conference  to  discuss  the  specific  proposals  relating  to  labor's 
interests.  At  the  present  moment,  we,  therefore,  face  two  main  is- 
sues: First,  what  should  be  the  attitude  and  function  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Union  prior  to  the  final  acceptance  of  the  Code  and  what 
will  be  their  function  after  the  adoption  of  the  Code. 

The  primary  task  confronting  the  present  assemblage  is  that  of 
addressing  both  the  officials  of  the  NRA  and  the  press  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reiterating  the  reasons  for  believing  that  labor's  demands 
are  wholly  reasonable,  just  and  necessary.  Considerable  misunder- 
standing and  loose  and  outmoded  thinking  has  given  rise  to  unnec- 
essary concern.  The  basic  demands  which  labor  has  submitted  re- 
late to  the  thirty-hour  week,  the  setting  of  minimum  wage  rates 
identical  with  those  decreed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  establishment  of  eighteen  years  as  the  minimum  age  of  employ- 
ment and  the  request  for  definite  provision  for  labor's  representa- 
tion in  the  Administration  of  those  sections  of  the  Code  which  pe- 
culiarly relate  to  labor. 

In  each  case  the  demand  was  made  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion both  of  the  abilities  of  the  industry  and  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers. A  thirty-hour  week  is  imperative  if  a  direct  attack  Is  to  be 
made  on  unemployment.  Only  thirty-one  out  of  every  one  hundred 
workers  are  employed  and  of"  these  only  half  are  engaged  full  time. 
The  thirty-hour  week  is  short  enough  to  make  a  significant  impres- 
sion on  the  unemployment  situation  and  long  enough  to  provide  a 
basic  income.  The  minimum  wages  which  are  set  are  considerably 
below  those  now  prevailing  in  union  scales.  No  compensation  Is  re- 
quested for  the  sharp  reduction  in  full  time  weekly  earnings  result- 
ing from  the  shortening  of  the  length  of  the  full  time  week.  Labor 
has  acceded  to  this  loss  in  weekly  earnings  for  the  time  being  with 
the  hope  that  this  sacrifice  will  assure  the  desired  stimulation  of 
building  and  construction  activity.  Any  demands  to  further  lower 
the  wage  rates  would  definitely  result  in  the  destruction  of  those 
standards  of  living  which  the  building  trades  workers  have  gained 
after  decades  of  struggle  and  sacrifice.  The  present  proposals  em- 
body a  distinct  concession,  and  another  reduction  Is  unthinkable. 
The  reasonableness  of  these  demands  is  further  attested  by  the  fact 
that  these  rates  already  represent  a  compromise  between  the  union's 
requests  and  the  government's  proposals  on  the  public  works.  These 
are  the  rates  which  were  established  after  considerable  study  by  the 
statisticians  and  economists  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  rep- 
resent rates  which  can  be  easily  borne  by  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry.  For  in  truth,  the  impediments  to  the  revival  of  build- 
ing activity  will  not  be  found  in  wage  costs. 

Employment  of  persons  under  18  years  is  unnecessary.  There  is 
an  overabundance  of  adult  unemployed  labor.  Employment  of 
minors  at  building  operations  has  been  definitely  declared  to  be 
hazardous  and  is  likely  to  have  detrimental  effects  on  the  health 
and  physical  wellbeing  of  the  minor.  Finally,  labor  representation 
on  the  ('ode  .Viithority,  or  on  the  body  directly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  ailniiiiisii  riiiK  the  Inbor  provisions  of  the  Code  is  imperative. 
Withoiir  lliis  i-.  ((ip;nition  of  joint  responsibility,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant |iiii|H>scs  iif  the  National  Recovery  Act  will  be  overlooked. 

Till'  libiivc  prncram  presents  a  conservative  platform  for  labor. 
Oppiisiiii.ii  In  il  can  only  arise  from  indifference  to  the  present 
treinls  ni'  pricrs  and  rentals;  neglect  of  some  of  the  major  factors 
conliolliii;;  111.'  vi.luiiie  of  building:  oversight  of  the  two-fold  function 
of  wa^i  s,  namely,  that  of  fnriiishing  purchasing  power  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  an  clement  of  the  cost  of  production,  rigid  and 
mech.a'nical  thinking  founrtcil  i.n  analosries  with  conditions  existing 
under  an  unregulated  economy;  or  linally.  from  ignorance  of  the 
needs  of  tMr>  l)iiil(lina'  industry  worker,  his  training  and  his  hazards. 
For  in  troth,  tlie  impediments  to  the  revival  of  building  activity 
will  not  l>e  I'mnd  in  the  wage  costs. 

Because  (lie  ii(  veL.pment  of  the  building  industry  depends  upon 
the  correelion  m"  the  c  haos,  abuses  and  planlessness  which  now  pre- 
vails, I'llior  musl  assume  a  second  duty.  It  must  insist  upon  the 
ort;:ini/.al  ion  i.l  the  industry.  We  are  now  issuing  from  the  depth* 
of  "tile  depiessien.  KccoH  s  t  ru  c  t  i  o  n  now  is  comparatively  simple,  for 
there  is  lidli'  lo  change  except  mental  attitudes.  To  delay  Is  to  in- 
crease the  ililTieulties  of  constructive  work.    It  is  to  the  interest  of 
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labor  to  support  the  uioviiiu'nt  and  to  insist  upon  its  immediate 
consummation.  Only  it  tlie  abuses  of  the  industry  are  definitely 
eliminated  can  labor  look  upon  its  sacrifices  as  having  been  justified. 
Otherwise,  it  will  merely  find  itself  in  the  position  where  it  has  fre- 
quently been,  namely,  that  of  the  sole  loser,  while  management  will 
prove  to  be  the  sole  gainer. 

This  past  history  must  not  be  repeated.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

The  organization  of  this  industry  implies  among  other  things  the 
following : 

The  reduction  of  the  seasonality  of  employment  and  building  op- 
erations; the  organization  of  labor  market;  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards; the  more  careful  training  of  workers;  the  proper  education 
of  employers  for  their  managerial  tasks;  the  raising  of  managerial 
standards  in  the  industry  ;  the  elimination  of  the  chiseling  employer 
and  bid  peddling;  the  maintenance  of  profits  at  a  reasonable  level; 
the  obliteration  of  the  abusive  practices  of  holding  companies  and 
the  promoting  and  banking  interests  tied  up  with  the  industry;  the 
Improvement  of  the  methods  of  financing  construction,  and, 

Among  the  most  important,  the  planning  of  the  real  estate  and  con- 
struction industries  to  effect  a  more  balanced  plan  for  development. 

If  the  demand  for  the  reorganization  of  the  industry  should  defi- 
nitely be  set  as  an  immediate  goal  of  this  convention,  it  Is  necessary 
for  it  to  recognize  very  frankly  that  the  construction  industry  will 
thereby  perform  a  new  function  in  our  new  economy.  We  have  be- 
gun to  di^termine  very  carefully  the  amount  of  production  which 
is  required  for  our  population  and  the  number  of  persons  who  might 
be  necessary  to  achieve  this  result.  Furthermore,  our  recent  tech- 
nological progress  promises  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  will 
have  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  bare  necessities.  Much 
capital,  labor  and  natural  resources  will  consequently  be  released. 
Our  available  surpluses,  particularly  capital  and  labor,  will  have  to 
be  utilized  in  a  new  manner.  The  improvement  of  our  physical  sur- 
rounding, the  habitations  and  comforts  of  the  population,  must  be- 
come the  major  objectives.  In  this  program  must  be  included,  among 
other  things,  slum  clearances  and  furthermore,  the  major  project, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  South.  The  challenge  of  our  new-found 
leisure  resulting  from  the  short  work  week  will  require  the  building 
of  those  institutions  which  will  furnish  opportunities  for  diversion, 
recreation  and  study  during  leisure  hours.  This  work  is  socially 
necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  problems  of  leisure.  And  employ- 
ment in  this  manner  will  save  our  labor,  our  capital  and  our  natural 
resources  from  waste.  And  finally,  it  will  afford  a  definite  place  in 
our  economy  for  the  building  industry  worker.  He  will  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  reconstructed  life,  for  he  will  build  the  structures 
in  which  our  new  spirit  is  to  be  housed. 

This  new  function  must  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  building 
industry  trade  unions.  The  propagation  of  this  new  belief  must 
become  part  of  their  work.  The  adoption  of  this  program  will  result 
In  more  employment  and  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  This  depression  can  only  have  taught  us  its  proper 
lesson  if  action  in  this  direction  is  immediately  undertaken. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  immediate  duties  of  the  building  trades 
unions.  The.v  must  present  their  demands  more  widely,  urge  re- 
organization of  the  industry  and  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the 
new  function  of  Building  in  our  economy — that  of  being  the  instru- 
ment for  the  reconstruction  of  American  life  on  a  higher  plane  and 
the  production  of  a  more  wholesome  standard  of  living. 

The  second  issue  which  was  not  was  that  relating  to  the  function 
of  trade  unions  after  the  adoption  of  the  Code.  Already  we  have 
noted  the  fact  that  the  NRA  represents  a  cooperative  partnership 
between  employers  and  employees  under  Government  supervision. 
The  p:(ssage  of  the  Act  and  the  subsequent  request  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Codes  l)y  trade  associations  has  led  to  the  overnight  organi- 
zation of  industry.  Each  new  association  has  made  the  employer 
groups  of  this  cnuiilry  all  the  more  articulate.  The  partnership  re- 
quires the  iiicsi'iic  t'  representatives  of  labor  organizations.  The 

building  tradis  iiiiioiis  must  furnish  that  wholesome  leadership  and 
direction  which  will  articulate  and  make  effective  the  desires  of 
labor  in  this  tripartite  effort  at  industrial  government. 

The  labor  organizations  in  the  building  and  construction  industry 
which  your  groups  represent  have,  therefore,  a  definite  function.  It 
Is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  labor  in  the  application  of  the  Code. 
It  is  to  insist  upon  the  strict  observance  both  of  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Code  and  the  rights  granted  to  labor.  It  is  to  sKidy 
the  effects  of  the  terms  of  the  Code  on  the  condition  of  labor,  their 
employment  and  earnings.  It  is  to  correct  the  injustices  which  re- 
sult and  the  errors  which  will  be  made.  It  Is  to  see  that  labor's 
opinions  and  interests  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  to  see  that  labor's  share  of  the  income  of  the  industry 
is  commensurate  with  their  contributions  to  its  efficiency  and  ther 
Standard  of  living.  It  is  to  see  that  the  industry  does  not  develop 
along  anti  social  and  wasteful  lines  and  that  the  abuses  of  the  past 
are  eradicated.  It  is  to  see  that  the  anarchy  which  has  prevailed 
will  no  longer  exist.  Finally,  it  is  to  see  that  progress  is  made 
toward  the  balanced  development  of  the  industry. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  labor  must  be  well  organized.  It 
will  only  then  be  effective  anil  command  that  discipline  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  this  experiment. 

The  functions  of  the  trades  unions  in  the  building  industry  after 
the  Code  will  have  been  adopted  will,  therefore,  be  aggressive  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  labor  and  active  cooperation  with  the  Code 
authority  and  the  Administration  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
adopted  Code. 

I'residi  nt  McDonough  :  Mr.  Barkin,  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Trades  Departmrnt  convention  I  desire  to  say  that  we  not  only 
appreciate  your  excellent  presentation  of  our  Interest  in  the  construc- 
tive codes,  but  we  also  wish  at  this  time  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  organized  workers  with  refer- 
ence to  these  codes.  I  know  that  the  international  officials  who  have 
been  here  in  Washington  for  the  last  few  weeks  looking  out  for  the 
Interests  of  their  membership  in  connection  with  the  codes  really 
appreciate  your  work. 

Mr.  Barkin  stated  that  we  were  up  until  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  working  on  the  codes.  I  have  been  with  him  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  been  in  his  office  since  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  workers 
of  this  country.  With  the  experience  I  have  had  with  the  NRA.  I 
don't  know  anybody  connected  with  it  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 


men  and  women  of  this  country  who  have  been  employed  at  low 
wages.  Mr.  Barkin  is  cooperating  with  us,  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  him  for  his 
efforts  in  our  behalf. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  Mr.  Barkin  remained  in  the 
convention  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

President  McDonouhg  read  the  following  list  of  deleerates  appoint- 
ed to  serve  on  the  various  committees: 

Committee  on  Rules — John  Coefield,  Plumbers,  Chairman;  P.  J. 
Cullen,  Stone  Cutters;  Herbert  Rivers,  Laborers;  James  J.  Knoud, 
I'ainters ;  George  W.  Jones,  Roofers. 

Committee  on  President's  Report — John  Possehl,  Engineers,  Chair- 
man; J.  B.  Etchison,  Laborers;  L.  M.  Raftery,  Painters;  Walter 
Snow,  Elevator  Constructors;  Fred  S«holl,  Plumbers. 

Committee  on  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report — Joseph  V.  Moreschi, 
Laborers,  Chairman ;  A.  J.  McKeon,  Painters  ;  Joseph  A.  Mclnerney, 
Marble  Polishers;  Harry  Nacey,  Boiler  Makers;  John  McLaughlin, 
Teamsters. 

Committee  on  Executive  Council's  Report — John  H.  Donlin,  Plas- 
terers, Chairman;  Frank  Feeney,  Elevator  Constructors;  F.  A.  Fita- 
gerald.  Engineers;  J.  A.  Franklin,  Boiler  Makers;  Fred  Hock,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — John  J.  Hynes,  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
Chairman;  Arthur  W.  Wallace,  Painters;  Edward  Smith,  Elevator 
Constructors;  John  Garvey,  Laborers;  James  Myles,  Plasterers. 

Committee  on  Law — L.  P.  Lindelof.  I'ainters.  Chairman;  Patrick 
Drew,  Plumbers;  Wm.  P.  McGinn,  Iron  Workers;  Joseph  Marshall, 
Laborers;  Jos.  A.  Mullaney,  Asbestos  Workers. 

Committee  on  Organization — William  McCarthy,  Marble  Polishers, 
Chairman;  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  Teamsters;  James  Close,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  Geo.  T.  Moore,  Lathers;  Wm.  F.  Malonev.  Engineers. 

Committee  on  Local  Councils — P.  J.  Morrin,  Iron  Workers,  Chair- 
man; Chas.  J.  Case,  Lathers;  J.  M.  Gavlak,  Roofers;  John  M.  Gil- 
lespie, Teamsters;  M.  W.  Mitchell,  Stone  Cutters. 

Committee  on  Adjustment — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers,  Chairman; 
James  T.  Moriarty,  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  M.  J.  Colleran.  Plasterers; 
W.  J.  McCain,  Iron  Workers;  Wm.  E.  AValter,  Boiler  Makers. 

The  reports  of  the  President  and  Executive  Council  were  referred 
to  the  several  different  committees  handling  the  matters  therein  con- 
tained. The  report  of  I'residont  .McDonough  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil touched  upon  many  different  subjects  affecting  the  building 
trades  organizations  all  throughout  the  country.  President  McDon- 
ough reported  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  building  codes  and 
set  forth  in  his  report  that  there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  building 
trades  code  approved  by  the  administrators  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act.  President  McDonough  also  presented  the  answer 
of  the  Building  Trades  Department  which  was  in  brief  form  in  op- 
position to  the  code  presented  by  the  United  States  Construction 
League.  This  brief  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  build- 
ing trades  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  is  being  published  herewith  for  the  information  of 
our  general  membership : 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 

With  the  approval  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  .\et,  which 
was  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  held  at 
headquarters  June  28,  19.'j.3,  the  need  for  cooperation  of  all  trades 
engaged  in  building  construction  was  v.'ry  evident.  The  Executive 
Council  authorized  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  our  General  Presidents 
on  July  10,  1933,  at  headquarters;  also  instructed  me  to  invite 
Presidents  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International 
Union;  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  attend.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  all  organizations  were  represented  at  tlie  initial  meeting 
and  the  many  meetings  wliich  follow<'d.  .\  general  irseiis<i,,n  witli 
reference  to  the  National  Industrial  Hei^oviTy  An:  also  He  matter 
of  codes  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  .\(lmiiiist  r;i  I  or  of  the 
Act.  were  given  consideration,  .V  iiumber  of  resoluticiiis  wi  re  ap- 
proved which  were  to  be  ennsid  Teil  the  po.icy  of  our  groui'  with 
reference  to  the  NIRA. 

As  practically  all  of  the  1  iitenial ional  Unions  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing industry  had  assigned  reiiresentatives  to  Washington  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  their  membership  with  refe.-eme  to  codes,  :i  was 
decided  that  our  meetings  were  to  contiiuK'.  .\s  time  went  on.  we 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  our  policy  as  ai)proved  at  the  first 
meeting. 

The  group  held  several  meetio'_'s  with  a  conimitii-e  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Buildiii;;  Trades  Employers  to  try  to  a;;iee  on 
a  code  for  the  buildins-  iinUisfry,  We  also  hi-ld  two  mreiini^s  f..r  the 
same  purpose  with  a  group  of  inni  ractors  who  hod  memhersliip  in 
the  Associated  General  Contractors,  hut  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  eitluT  f;roup 

A  number  of  codes  affecting  the  construction  industry  weri'  pre- 
sented to  the  Administrator  of  the  .\alional  Industr  al  i; 'covery 
Act  but  for  some  unknown  reason  hearin-s  on  tli'se  cod's  were 
withheld.  Later,  a  code  was  presented  for  the  construction  inilnstry 
by  the  Construction  Leaj;ue  and  ai  the  preliminarv  hearin.i;-  on  th;; 
code  which  we  attended,  we  wi  ri'  advisi'd  by  the  Deputy  .\dmiiiistra- 
tor  of  the  National  In'iustiral  Kecevcry  .\cf  that  the  ConstrucUon 
League  had  been  chosen  to  pn'seni  a  master  code  for  the  con-truc- 
tion  industry:  all  other  codes  .ilTectin;;  the  constructiiin  industry 
would  have  to  conform  to  tlie  m.ister  cmle  and  be  preseiiK'd  supple- 
mental thereto.  A  number  of  units  in  tli<>  industry  liav<>  filcMl  I'odes 
supplemental  to  that  of  the  Construction  I>eaguo, 

The  hearing  on  the  Construction  Ueasue  Code  was  lielil  on  Septem- 
ber 6th,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Build  ng, 
when  the  following  brief,  which  has  been  subscribed  to  by  all  In- 
ternational Unions  engaged  in  the  building  industry,  was  pr 'sented 
by  ine  as  our  opposition  to  the  approval  of  the  Construction  League 
Code  bv  the  NIRA: 

The  Building  Trades  D<'partiiient  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  represents  all  of  the  organized  workers  in  the  building 
construction  industries,  in  apriroa<'hing  this  onen  discussion  of  the 
Code  for  tlu'  (Viiist  ruction  Industry,  recognizes  the  significance  and 
historic  character  of  this  meeting.  The  problems  which  confront  us 
reflect  the  trials  not  only  of  the  last  several  years,  but  those  of 
several  decades.  We  are  undertaking  to  grapple  with  all  these  is- 
sues so  that  a  plan  may  issue  from  the  prevailing  chaos  in  construe- 
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tioii  work.  This  meeting  must  be  considered  the  beginning  of  a 
long  endeavor  to  reorganize  the  industry  so  that  it  may  more  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  and  at  the  same 
time  perform  its  proper  function  in  our  society,  "that  of  the  bal- 
ance wheel  of  American  Industry."  In  undertaking  this  task  I  must 
warn  you  all,  who  are  joining  iu  tliis  cooperative  undertaking,  that 
mechanical  and  narrow  thinking  cir(  luusciibcd  by  iuuiu'diate  inter- 
ests, and  blind  to  the  functions  of  tliis  iiulusiry  and  its  responsi- 
bility to  its  workers  and  society,  will  net  luail  as  out  uf  the  morass. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  divest  yourselt  nf  veiir  pii  jiuin  e-^  [ml  e.  nsiil  r 
with  me,  the  representatives  of  the  workers  in  the  uidustry,  tne  em- 
ployers and  the  officials  delegated  te  assist  in  iimlint;  tln'  sulutieii 
for  our  problem,  the  real  limits  and  abilities  of  tliis  industry,  as 
well  as  its  obligations  to  the  community. 

We  must  above  all  recognize  that  both  the  human  and  economic 
problems  with  which  we  are  cojifronted  must  be  considered.  The 
first,  the  human  interest,  has  been  the  preeminent  consideration  of 
this  Administration.  The  National  Recovery  Act  was  passed  pri- 
marily because  human  needs  have  been  overlooked  in  this  mad  strife 
for  pecuniary  advantages.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  industry  an  op- 
portunity to  tackle  more  rationally  the  problems  of  industry,  rescue 
it  from  the  mistakes  which  its  leaders  have  made,  help  set  the  in- 
dustrial organization  aright  and  at  the  same  time  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  the  workers.  We  who  know  the  plight 
of  the  idnustry  are  here  to  cooperate,  learn,  instruct  and  aid.  In 
all  our  discussions,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  workers 
of  this  industry  have  suffered  as  few  others  iu  the  community.  They 
have  been  deprived  of  the  very  means  of  sustenance.  The  workers 
in  this  industry  during  the  last  several  years  have  been  exhausted 
mentally,  physically  and  financially  by  their  vain  effort  to  find  some 
temporary  solution  for  their  pressing  needs  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  old  faith,  "rugged  Individualism."  The  employers  have  the 
great  obligation  of  developing  their  industry  on  a  sound  foundation 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  suffer  from  the  exravagances  of  the  past, 
nor  of  the  disorganization  and  waste,  which  have  eharaiterized  it 
tor  so  long  a  period.  We  have  found  that  the  old  methods  have 
failed  and  we  are  here  to  help  construct  the  new  basis  for  a  more 
secure  and  better  balanced  development.  We  hope  that  you  have 
come  to  this  hearing  with  the  same  spirit  which  motivates  us.  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  industry,  we  must  eradicate  the  age  long 
blots  which  have  made  life  in  this  industry  a  struggle  for  survival 
and  not  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  find  the  solution  of  its  special 
problems.  We  have  therefore  come  to  this  hearing  with  proposals 
which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a  bargaining  position 
but  rather  as  the  demands  of  a  group  which  ^v1shes  to  expedite  the 
bearings  and  which  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  industry,  of  the  workers  and  of  the  community  as  a 
wjiole.  We  wish  to  call  upon  the  employing  group  which  has  sub- 
mitted this  Code  to  reconsider  their  proposals  and  amend  their  rec- 
ommendations so  that  they  will  not  invite  bargaining  but  will  truly 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  abilities  of  the  industry. 

To  direct  the  thought  of  those  who  have  drafted  this  Code  along 
constructive  lines,  I  shall  analyze  the  provisions  of  this  Code  and 
indicate  very  specifically  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  rewrit- 
ten to  make  it  meet  the  objects  of  this  Administration  as  we  con- 
ceive it  and  the  needs  of  the  workers  of  this  industry. 

MINIMUM  WAGES  TROPOSED 

Wage  proposal  which  has  been  presented  is  totally  inadequate. 

The  section  of  the  Code  on  minimum  wage  scales  for  the  manual 
workers  reads  as  follows : 

"Employers  in  the  Construction  Industry  shall  pay  wages,  giving 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  laborers  hereby  es- 
tablished which  shall  be  not  less  than  forty  cents  (40c)  per  hour, 
unless  the  hourly  rate  for  the  same  class  of  work  on  July  15,  1929 
was  less  than  forty  cents  (40c)  per  hour  in  which  case  the  hourly 
rate  shall  be  not  less  than  that  of  July  15,  1929,  and  in  no  event  less 
than  thirty  cents  tuOc)  per  hour." 

Such  a  wage  proposal  for  the  unskilled  workers  indicates  lack  of 
careful  thought  to  the  structure  of  the  industry.  Even  a  most  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  its  (ir;;,niiz;il  iens  wciulcl  immediately  impress 
one  with  the  fact  that  the  un-Ki-lrH  \M,rki  rs  e(jnstitute  a  relatively 
small  proportion  in  this  imlii-'iy.  In  tin  t  the  study  of  the  persons 
attached  to  the  Building  Inilnstry  indicates  tliat  only  IC.'i'^f  may  be 
classed  as  unskilled  laborers  and  as  heloiminjf  to  tlie  laliorer  group. 
In  the  combined  Building  and  Construction  linliisires  tlie  semi- 
skilled worker  constitutes  3.8%  and  tin-  skill., i  umkers  (IG.9%. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  tlial  wau'e  minima  for  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  have  not  been  es- 
tablished by  the  proposed  Code. 

The  omission  of  the  minimum  rates  for  the  occupations  above  the 
scale  of  the  unskilled  laboring  class  will  immediately  lead  to  that 
Instability  and  chaos  in  the  industry  which  has  existed  for  the  last 
several  decades  in  all  those  sections  where  union  wu-^r  standards 
have  not  been  paid.  Not  to  provide  for  these  nnnlio:!  is  to  invite 
cut-throat  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  woik(  r  :in(l  to  biing 
down  the  level  of  wages  for  the  skilled  mechanies  to  that  f(]r  the 
unskilled.  Such  a  move  would  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  the  Re- 
covery Act  and  fail  to  result  in  any  increase  of  purchasing  power. 
The  entire  effort  to  reconstruct  the  industry  would  be  turned  into 
a  farce.  This  is  an  industry  with  highly  skilled  workers  and  their 
standards  of  payment  must  be  met  frankly  if  mass  purchasing  pow- 
er is  to  be  increased  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards is  to  be  maintained  to  insure  fair  competition.  Otherwise,  the 
Code  would  give  official  sanction  to  and  tend  to  peri)ctuate  the  raan»- 
testly  unfair  competitive  conditions  existing  throughout  the  industry, 
due  to  wide  variations  In  wages. 

Fair  competition  cannot  be  secured  without  some  equalization  of 
wages  for  the  various  levels  of  workers,  particularly  in  this  industry 
where  the  skilled  worker  constitutes  so  substantial  a  proportion  of 
the  workers.  In  fact,  it  was  President  Roosevelt  in  his  raillo  mes- 
sage of  July  2'i,  1933,  who  declared  that,  "If  all  employers  in  each 
competitive  group  agree  to  pay  their  workers  the  same  wages,  rea- 
sonable wages,  and  require  the  same  hours,  reasonable  hours,  then 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  will  hurt  no  employer."  This 
thought  he  declared  to  be  "the  simple  idea  which  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act."  It  is,  therefore,  necessary"  in  the 
revision  of  this  Code,  to  make  it  conform  more  nearly  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Recovery  Act  and  to  maintain  «  reasonable  degree  of 


fair  compelit  on.  to  set  minima  not  only  for  the  unskilled  but  also 
for  the  eiatts.iK'n  and  me.  lianii-s ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  strong 
tendeni'y  lo  lower  toe  wai;es  of  these  highly  skilled  persons.  To 
provide  no  i  xeii-,e  lor  siu  li  i  vasiou  we  must  define  our  classes  of 
workers  and  provide  specific  minimum  rates  for  each  class. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  WAGES 
Before  we  consider  iu  any  detail  the  wage  proposals  which  have 
been  made,  a  brief  view  of  the  significance  of  wages  must  be  pre- 
sented. In  the  first  place,  wages  and  salaries  constitute  the  mechan- 
ism through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  income  of  this  country 
is  redistributed  amoug  the  masses  of  the  population  to  create  the 
purchasing  power  necessary  for  absorbing  the  products  of  industry. 
If  these  wages  are  inadequate  to  move  the  large  stores  of  goods 
which  have  been  produced  or  which  are  available,  we  come  to  the 
impasse  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  In  the  second  place,  wages 
constitute  the  sole  source  of  buying  power  of  large  masses  of  the 
population.  The  lack  of  wages  leaves  persons  without  any  means 
of  acquiring  goods.  Wages  must,  therefore,  be  consiuereci  not  in 
terms  of  an  hourly,  daily  or  weekly  iueume  but  more  stric  tly  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  iucome.  \\  ages  must  be  set  so  as  to"  furnish 
men  with  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  fur  an  entire  year. 
In  the  building  industry,  in  normal  years,  a  man  usually  works 
only  about  linO  days  and  his  \va.;4es,  tin  refore,  must  make  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  live  3(55  days  iu  tlie  year.  Not  to  take  this  into  con- 
sideration is  to  doom  a  large  portiun  of  our  working  population  to 
a  starvation  level  and  to  undermine  the  physical  condition  of  those 
who  create  the  wealth  of  this  country.  In  the  formulation  of  wage 
rates  for  manufacturing  industries,  the  underlying  concept  has  usu- 
ally been  to  set  a  weekly  wage  which  would  provide  necessities  and 
comforts  for  an  entire  year.  In  the  building  industry  the  hourly 
wage  rates  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  annual 

INADEQUACY  OF  WAGES  PROPOSED 
It  is  proposed  by  this  code  to  set  the  wages  of  laborers  in  the 
building  industry  at  40c  in  those  areas  where  wages  were  previous- 
ly higher  and  at  30c  where  wages  were  usually  set  at  this  sum.  In 
presenting  these  wage  rates,  the  philosophy  of  the  pre-depression 
days  apparently  prevailed.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  question 
whether  rates  as  low  as  30c  per  hour  will  provide  the  necessary 
income  for  establishing  a  comfortable  standard  of  living.  On  the 
contrary,  the"  prevailing  thought  was  that,  since  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  workers  had  previously  been  exploited  and  were  un- 
successful in  raising  wages  to  a  more  desirable  level,  they  should 
be  forever  doomed  to  the  differential  which  had  previously  existed 
and  that  the  eft'ort  of  this  national  administration  to  raise  wage* 
should  be  overlooked.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  wage  rates 
which  have  been  paid  immediately  suggests  that  the  proposed  rates 
do  not  even  maintain  the  wage  levels  which  had  existed.  Instead 
of  representing  a  determined  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  building  industry  worker,  there  is  an  insidious  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  gains  and  advances  which  they  have  made. 

To  indicate  immediately  the  inadequacy  of  the  proposed  wage 
rates  for  .unskilled  labor,  one  need  but  review  average  hourly  en- 
trance rates  for  unskilled  labor  which  have  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  general  contracting  industry  entrance  wage  rates  in 
1929  were  about  48c  per  hour.  During  the  depression  years  these 
rates  have  been  cousistently  reduced.  So  much  so  that  in  1930  the 
average  yearly  entrance  rate  was  47c  per  hour  and  in  1933  they  had 
already  fallen  to  38c  per  hour.  Nevertheless,  even  this  1933  quoted 
rate  is  significantly  larger  than  that  proposed  in  this  code.  These 
rates,  we  must  further  remind  you,  are  not  those  which  are  finally 
attained  by  unskilled  workers  but  are  the  original  entrance  rates 
when  persons  are  hired. 

An  examination  of  the  rates  of  pay  for  unskilled  street  labor, 
which  certainly  constitute  the  very  lowest  class  of  labor  of  our 
working  population,  suggests  that  the  proposed  rates  are  very  much 
out  of  line.  According  to  a  survey  made  in  1928  which  does  not 
represent  the  high  mark  in  the  history  of  American  wages,  only 
14%  of  the  cities  paid  their  unskilled  street  laborers  30e  per  hour. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  cities — (iO'/t — paid  40  or  more  cents  per  hour. 
In  1932,  the  number  of  cities  in  the  lower  wage  brackets  had  in- 
creased, but  we  must  be  guided  by  the  levels  which  had  been  at- 
tained during  the  former  year  of  l'.i28.  The  maintenance  of  the  lat- 
ter rates  would  mnke  it  possible  for  us  to  develop  that  purchasing 
power  which  is  reiinin d  tj  restore  industrial  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Surveys  whi,  h  have  bicii  made  of  the  wages  of  the  common  labor- 
er in  tl.e  bniolin^  iiulustry  indicate,  as  already  shown  by  the  above 
data  wiih  lo-.ii  l  to  einrarce  rates  and  rates  for  unskilled  laborers, 
that  tins  euilr  o]iist  pruvidc  for  a  higher  wage  level  than  that  which 
is  beiii;^  pioiiox  il.  In  the  report  printed  by  the  Engineering  News 
Keeoril.  ii  is  in.lo  iited  tliat  l  oinmon  labor  in  the  building  construc- 
tion iioUi-ii  \  receive  (I  in  1'.IJ8  ai>proximately  56c  an  hour;  in  1929 
:>:,<;  :  in  l'.i::n  .Mm- ;  in  l'j:ll  obe;  in  1932  43c.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  iiennil  in  tlie  ilrattiiig-  of  this  code  the  retention  of  the  low 
wage  scales  which  have  arisen  during  this  depression  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  jobs  and  the  keen  desire  of  workers  to  obtain  em- 
ployment at  any  price,  or  whether  we  are  to  try  to  set  the  wage 
scale  -at  a  level  which  will  be  more  equitable  and  which  more  nearly 
answers  the  economic  purposes  of  this  National  Recovery  Act. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  proposed  wage 
rates  out  of  line  with  average  rates  but  are  far  below  those  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  this  country.  Even  the  rates  which 
have  been  iiaid  to  laborers  by  employers  not  bound  by  union  agree- 
ments have  been  far  larger  than  those  which  are  proposed.  For 
example,  hod  carriers  in  New  York  received  even  in  1932  $1.00  per 
hour,  while  even  in  the  southern  city  of  Birmingham  they  were  paid 
40c.  In  the  far  western  city  of  San  Francisco  70c  per  hour  was  the 
wage  paid.  In  view  of  such  rates,  can  there  be  any  justification  for 
those  which  are  being  recommended?  Furthermore,  we  who  repre- 
sent union  labor  cannot  but  view  the  proposed  rates  as  a  vicious 
effort  to  undermine  those  standards  which  we  have  attained  after 
long  struggle  and  sacrilice.  It  would  rejircsent  a  denial  of  the  very 
purposes  of  the  Recoverv  Act.  We  cannot  look  with  favor  upon  any 
effort  which,  having  delinitely  pledged  itself  to  raise  wage  levels  in 
this  country,  at  the  same  time  attempts  to  undermine  the  wage  rates 
of  defiiiit<'  groups  without  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  their 
aiiiinal  incomes  wi:i  in   no  vvav  be  affeced  by  these  revisions.  Union 
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wage  scales  for  buildins-  laliorers  are  definitely  liifrher  than  those 
which  arc  being-  re(  iii:inien(ii  d.  A  review  of  the  rates  set  In  1!)'!:! 
in  some  W  cities  of  lliis  cimntry,  including:  many  southern  cities, 
indicates  that  in  no  case  were  these  set  at  any  rate  lower  than  50c 
per  hour.  These  r.iti  s  r^'present  very  decided  rednctifins  from  the 
scales  existing  in  l!)J!i,  when  70c  and  80c  per  hour  were  the  prevailing 
minima  for  building  laborers. 

Oru   MINIMI  M  WAGE  PROPOSALS 

Available  statisiieal  infer  nation  indicates  that  the  proposed  rates 
will  make  for  a  drr  ile.i  n  .Inction  in  the  income  of  workers.  In  the 
determination  of  iUv  r.ih  s  nl  pay  for  workers  on  public  works  proj- 
ects, this  same  coadus  im  was  reached  and  as  a  result  the  adminis- 
tration set  the  wage  rate  at  uOc  per  hour  for  the  northern  zone,  4ac 
per  hour  for  the  central  zone  and  40c  per  hour  for  the  southern  zone. 
These  wage  rates  which  have  bei>n  prescribed  for  public  works  are, 
we  believe,  a  fair  compromise  between  the  different  points  of  view. 
We  do  hereby  recommend  that  in  place  of  the  proposals  included  in 
the  printed  code  the  following  paragraph  be  substituted: 

"Employers  in  the  construction  industry  shall  pay  wages  (a)  not 
less  than  the  minimum  rate  for  unskilled  labor  hereby  established 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  4Dc  for  the  southern  zone,  45c  for  the 
central  zone  and  50o  for  the  northern  zone;  which  zones  are  herein- 
after delin.'d." 

CAUSES  FOU  WAGE  DIFFERENTIALS  IN  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
Skill. 

In  discussing  the  wage  rates  for  the  workers  of  this  Industry  com- 
parisons are  ordinarily  made  with  the  wages  paid  in  other  indus- 
tries. But  before  such  direct  contrasts  are  presented,  it  is  well  to 
recognize  that  the  wage  of  the  building  industry  worker  must  dif- 
fer very  radically  from  that  for  workers  in  other  industries.  In  the 
first  place  the  building  trades  worker  is  particularly  unique  in  cm 
mechanistic  age.  The  percentage  of  highly  skilled  workers  in  manu- 
facturing industry  who  have  undergone  a  long  period  of  prelimi- 
nary training  is  relatively  small,  since  only  about  23%  in  the  New 
York  State  manufacturing  industries  fall  into  this  class  of  skilled 
workers.  The  condition  in  the  building  industry  in  contrast  is  par- 
tiiulaily  stiikiug.  A  summary  analysis  of  the  Census  of  Occupa- 
tions for  l'J3U  indicates  conclusively  that  70.C%  of  the  workers  in 
the  building  indnstr.v  were  delinitely  classed  as  skilled  workers  and 
66.y'/6  in  the  comb.ned  building  and  construction  industries  belonged 
to  this  class.  In  our  quickly  changing  life,  the  building  industry 
mechanic  stands  out  as  one  who  still  |)()ssesses  great  skill  and  has 
undergone  a  ijrolonged  period  of  training. 
Apprenticeship. 

Whiie  apprenticeship  has  lost  all  of  its  significance  in  other  In- 
dustries, it  still  retains  its  original,  if  not  deeper,  meaning  In  the 
building  industry.  \i  orkcrs  who  perform  re|)etitive  movements  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  a  mechanical  device  can  be  quickly  trained.  The 
building  industry  worker,  however,  works  on  gen  ral  principles. 
In  performing  his  detailed  movements  he  is  directed  by  the  experi- 
ence he  lias  gained  over  a  period  of  years  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  principles  of  construction.  He  must  be  carefully  tutored  for 
the  variety  of  jobs  whi>  h  will  confront  him.  Otherwise  he  is  not 
a  quaiilied  mechanic.  The  increasing  complexity  of  much  of  the 
work  in  the  various  tiades  of  the  industry  has  moreover  made 
doubly  necessary  an  intensive  period  of  training.  The  scarcity  of 
skilled  mechanics  of  which  industry  complains  repeatedly  has  made 
it  imperat  ve  that  the  original  training  be  particularly  thorough. 
The  initial  sacrifice  of  the  worker  must  be  recognized  In  normal 
times  the  apprentice  earns  during  the  first  few  ye.-irs  of  his  training 
period,  a  uiuih  lower  wage  than  he  would  have  received  in  any  other 
industry.  Furhermore,  he  must  attend  the  schoo's  which  have  b'on 
estab.ished  for  the  purpose  and  must  attain  a  stage  of  competence 
which  qualifies  him  for  the  jonrneymen's  position.  This  sa<'rilice 
and  persistence  must  be  compcusated  by  soaie  more  distant  (iiian- 
cial  reward,  otherwise  industry  will  be  lacking  these  tra  ned  work- 
eis  who  are  the  backbone  for  Its  development.  If  we  wish  to  com- 
mand skilled  and  well  trained  workers,  some  such  extia  compensa- 
tion as  the  prevailing  wage  rate  of  the  hiii  ding  industry  must  be 
continued.  The  <iuality  of  tiie  iiroduets  (jf  tli  s  industry  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  sacrificed.  We  would  have  to  relax  the  high 
standards  of  workmanship  now  imposed  by  municipalities  and 
states  and  have  to  biiilil  l.oiTies  and  buildings  and  other  structures 
which  are  Inferior.  Slice  our  ecoiiomn-  orgiiiizal  inn  furnishes  no 
awards  of  any  significance  other  than  in  terms  cif  dollars  and  cents, 
these  facts  must  be  recognized  by  establishing  a  higher  wage  rate 
for  tlie  building  industry  worker. 
Accidents. 

The  Inferential  between  the  bnild-ng  wage  rate  and  that  in  other 
indnstr.es  has  likewise  been  justili.ibly  estab  Ished  because  of  the 
great  hazards  to  which  the  worker  in  the  industry  is  exposed.  Ac- 
cld.nts  among  them  are  many  times  more  numerous  and  severe 
than  among  other  Indnstires. '  A  u  rei  t  contrast  with  other  in- 
dustries is  furnished  bv  the  report  of  the  Natintial  Safety  Council. 
It  indicated  that  in  lOJO.  the  frecnfncy  .and  severity  of  accid  nrs  in 
the  construction  Industry  were  twice  that  in  all  maiiufactuiing  in- 
dustries. In  lil.'!:.'.  the  severity  rate  was  ap|)roxiniafc>ly  three  times 
that  which  was  fonn  l  in  all  industries.  The  great  hazard  in  the  in- 
dustry was  the  handling  of  objects  which  aci-onnted  for  more  than 
one  (luarter  of  all  accidents.  The  other  major  causes  were  step- 
p  ng  on  or  striking  against  objects,  the  falls  of  persons  and  falling 
objects.  Thiuigh  the  worker  himself  is  often  responsible  for  the 
accident,  it  must  be  rc-cognizc>d  th.at  this  human  factor  becomes  im- 
portant only  where  the  hazards  are  great  and  the  exposure  is  al- 
most continunus.  To  compens.-ite  for  this  special  risk  which  the 
worker  in<-tirs  in  tirs  industry,  some  special  reward  in  the  form 
of  n  higher  wage  payment  is  necessary. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  trades  in  the  Industry  are  directly  ex- 
posed  to  detin'te  occupational   diseases.     The  best  known  of  these 
occupational  hazards  is  lead  polscmlng  which  is  particularly  general 
among  pa  nters  and  s'M'et  metal  workers. 
IrrpRuInrlty  of  Employment. 

Another  and  even  mo.e  significant  factor  which  has  raised  the 
wages  of  hii'Idiug  indusfry  wnrK-ers  hevond  those  maintained  in 
other  industries  is  the  great  irregularity  of  einploymont.  To  be  ab'e 
to  inaintnin  a  satisfactccry  annual  iiiccime  in  view  of  these  irregu- 
larities, a  larger  hourly  rate  must  be  maintained.    T'o  live  365  days 


a  year  on  the  earnings  of  2110  days  requires  that  the  daily  rates  be 
set  at  a  high  level.  'J'hcmgh  labor  is  jirimarily  inlere-;led  in  actual 
annual  earnings,  the  faiiure  of  industry  to  nrganize  its  ojierations 
properly,  to  n  gulate  emplcjymc-nl  and  to  stabilize  the  wcjrk  has 
made  it  necessary — in  fac-t  imperative — for  labor  to  demand  constant 
wage  inc  reases  to  ccim|iensate  for  lost  time,  and  to  apply  pressure 
npciii  iifclustry  to  iniprnvc  its  operations  by  regularizing  employment 
in  the  industry. 

To  prove  tliat  employment  in  this  industry  is  seasonal  does  not 
require  a  long  brief.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  some  of 
the  more  important  findings  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  building  industry  worker  to  earn,  even  in  normal 
times,  as  much  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries with  less  skill.  A  study  of  conditions  in  Philadelphia  in 
1920  for  various  crafts  indicates  that  there  were  only  about  275  days 
during  the  year  which  the  worker  might  call  effective  working 
da>s.  Of  this  total  number,  the  worker  was  actually  employed  only 
about  189  days.  In  other  words,  the  mechanic  in  that  year  lost 
api)roximately  8G  days  or  31 '/r  of  the  possible  working  days.  While 
the  theoretical  earnings  for  the  skilled  crafts  in  that  industry  was 
about  $2,000  per  year,  the  actual  earnings  were  not  more  than  $l,fiOO 
and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  $1,200.  Evidence  of  these  comparatively 
low  annual  actual  earnings  of  workers  in  the  building  industry  may 
be  obtained  from  studies  in  other  cities  as  well.  In  Boston  in  1921 
it  was  found  that  only  25%  of  the  men  had  steady  work  at  any  one 
time.  Workers  are  generally  without  employment  about  25%  of 
their  time.  The  1922  New  York  studies  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
Even  during  the  great  boom  period,  only  about  83%  of  the  workers 
were  on  the  average  employed  during  any  one  year.  In  Rochester, 
New  York,  a  survey  for  1923  reports  that  actual  earnings  were  only 
about  72%  of  full  time  earnings.  In  Ohio  in  recent  years  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  employed  in  a  month  of  minimum  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  a  month  of  maximum  employment  indicates 
that  these  percentages  have  not  varied  much  during  the  last  decade. 
In  fact,  the  1929  census  of  construction  made  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  records  the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  January,  which 
was  the  month  of  minimum  employment  of  the  year,  the  number 
employed  was  5(i.2%  of  the  maximum  number  employed  during  that 
year. 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry  is  irregular  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its  hourly  nature.  Not  only  do  seasons  of  the  year 
and  weather  control  its  operations  but  it  is  affected  also  by  the 
promptness  with  which  materials  are  furnished  at  a  job  and  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  operations  are  integrated.  Further,  much  time 
is  lost  by  visiting  many  projects  which  may  be  under  way  in  a  lo- 
cality, in  an  effort  to  obtain  jobs.  This  groat  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment robs  the  worker  of  much  of  his  earnings.  For  these  rea- 
sons wo  must  see  to  it  that  our  hourly  rates  are  so  set  as  to  com- 
pensate for  lost  time.  Only  when  the  industry  will  have  become  so 
organized  a?  to  guarantee  employment,  may  any  appeal  be  made  to 
workers  to  forego  this  differential  for  irregularity  of  employment 
which  is  now  contained  in  their  hourly  rate.  Until  such  time  it  is 
necessary  and  justifiable  to  ask  for  the  retention  of  the  wage  rates 
we  propose. 

Pliysical  Demands  of  the  Employments. 

A  fourth  consideration  which  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
wage  rate  in  the  building  industry  is  the  compensation  for  the  great 
physical  demands  which  are  imposed  upon  the  worker  by  his  em- 
ployment. The  jobs  in  the  industry  are  not  only  extremely  haz- 
ardous, as  has  already  been  indicated,  but  are  very  exhausting  and 
require  continuous  physical  exertion.  Many  devices  have  been  intro- 
duced to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  building  industry  worker  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  effective  in  bringing  it  to  the  level  of 
other  industries. 

Furthermore,  the  work  life  span  of  the  employees,  particularly 
these  engaged  on  new  construction,  is  extremely  "short.  Accidents 
and  other  direct  hazards  and  physical  exhaustion  intervene  to 
shorten  the  active  work  years.  Some  compensation  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  wage  rate  for  this  factor  so  that  the  worker  may.  when 
he  is  nci  longer  able  to  continue  his  regular  occupation,  maintain 
himself  in  independence.  A  rate  as  low  as  that  maintained  for 
other  industries  will  not  furnish  the  required  funds,  as  these  other 
employments  do  not  present  so  serious  a  problem  in  this  respect. 
Standards  of  Living:. 

Correlated  with  the  above  cause  for  a  wage  differential  is  the 
standard  of  living  which  the  building  industry  worker  must  main- 
tain. He  must  be  pliysic-ally  prime  at  all  time;  otherwise  he  is  un- 
able to  perform  his  wnrk  satisfactorily.  His  food  consumption  as 
well  as  his  facilities  for  nlaxatinn  must  be  superior  to  those  of 
the  workers  of  most  other  industries.  If  these  are  not  adequately 
furnished,  the  work  life  sjian  of  the  building  trades  worker  will  be 
Shortened  and  his  need  for  supplementary  assistance  will  be  in- 
creased. 

PROPOSED  WAGE  PROVISIONS 
In  view  of  all  thc^se  considerations,  therefore,  we  propose  that  the 

following  be  submitted  fcir  Section  3,  as  submitted,  of  the  Code  of 

Fair  Competition  for  the  Construction  Industry: 
"SECTION  S.  minimum  Wages. 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  employers  in  the  building 
construction  industry  shall  pay 

(a)  Not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor 
hereby  established,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  40c  for  the  South- 
ern Zone,  450  for  the  Central  Zone  and  oOc  for  the  Northern  Zone, 
as  hereinafter  defined.  The  minimum  rates  for  semi-skilled  workers 
and  helpers  in  these  respective  areas  shall  be  fi.ic.  7.")C  and  8oc  and 
for  skilled  workers  $1.0(1,  $1.10  and  $1.20,  provided,  howevc-r,  that 
higher  wages  may  be  set  in  the  supplemental  codes  for  the  individual 
occupations,  and  provided  furthermore  that  the  above  designated 
minimnm  rates  are  not  to  be  used  in  discriminating  against  assist- 
ants, helpers,  apprentices.,  and  serving  laborers  who  work  with  and 
serve  skilled  journeymen  mechanics,  and  who  are  not  to  be  termed 
as  "Unskilled  Laborers,"  and  provided  furthermore  (hat  existing 
wage  differentials  between  occupations  shall  be  maintained. 

(b)  Not  less  thtin  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  accounting, 
clerical  and  office  employees  hereby  established  as  follows: 

.$15.00  per  week  In  the  Southern  Zone.  $15. .50  per  week  in  the  Cen- 
tral Zone,  and  $Hi.50  per  week  in  the  Northern  Zone. 
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(c)  The  preceding  paragraphs  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
employees  whose  rates  of  wages  are  established  for  specific  projects 
by  competent  governmental  authority  in  accordance  with  law  or 
with  rates  of  wages  established  by  labor  agreements,  understandings 
and  practices  now  in  force,  where  such  minimum  rates  are  higher 
than  those  set  forth  hereinabove. 

(d)  The  three  zones  into  which  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Code  of  Fair  Competition  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

SOUTHERN  ZONE 
South  Carolina  Alabama  Oklahoma 

Georgia  Mississippi  Texas 

Florida  Louisiana  New  Mexico 

Arkansas  Arizona 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Colorado 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 


CENTRAL  ZONE 
Utah 

California 
North  Carolina 
West  Virginia 
Kentucky 

NORTHERN  ZONE 
Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 
Idaho 


Missouri 

Kansas 

Nevada 

District  of  Columbia 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Washington 


(e)  An  employer  shall  pay  not  less  than  the  established  minimum 
rate  of  pay  regardless  of  whether  the  employee  is  compensated  on 
the  basis  of  a  time  rate  or  piece  work  performance. 

(f)  An  employer  shall  make  payment  of  all  wages  as  due  in  lawful 
currency,  or  by  negotiable  check,  therefore  payable  on  demand. 
The  employer  or  his  agents  shall  accept  no  rebates  directly  or  in- 
directly on  such  wages,  nor  give  anything  of  value  or  extend  favors 
to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  rates  of  wages  or  the 
working  conditions  of  his  employees.  No  employer  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  in  arrears  any  wages.  These  wages  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  payments  for  pensions,  insurance,  or  sick  benefits  other 
than  those  voluntarily  paid  by  the  wage  earner  or  any  other  form 
of  benefit  or  rebate. 

(g)  The  hourly  wage  rate  of  all  occupations  affected  by  the  Code 
which  were  on  August  1,  1933,  assigned  to  an  hourly  rate  level  in 
excess  of  the  hourly  minimum  rates  stipulated  by  the  Code  shall 
be  increased  by  a  sum  which  will  maintain  the  wage  differentials 
existing  between  the  various  groups  of  occupations  on  August  1, 
1933.  And  nothing  in  this  Code  shall  be  considered  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  paying  any  worker  a  rate  of  pay  lower  than  that  received 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Code." 

To  avoid  debate,  and  to  expedite  the  presentation  of  the  code  of 
fair  competition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are  pre- 
senting the  rates  adopted  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  We 
believe  that  no  objection  should  be  made  to  them  since  they  already 
represent  a  compromise  and  it  would  be  wholly  unreasonable  to 
demand  a  further  compromise  between  these  compromise  rates  and 
a  lower  scale  proposed  by  the  employing  group.  The  rates  are  the 
result  of  careful  consideration  by  the  statisticians  and  economists 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Treasury  and  should  be  accepted 
with  no  argument.  A  study  of  the  wage  rates  for  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  immediately  indicates  the  reasonableness  as 
well  as  the  justifiability  of  adopting  them.  They  do  not  represent 
any  wage  increases.  On  the  contrary,  they  mean  very  significant 
reductions  in  many  places.  Between  1929  and  1932  the  cuts  have 
been  so  numerous  and  sharp  that  in  many  occupations  the  decline 
was  about  28%  and  the  general  rate  of  reduction  was  approximately 
15%.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  during  this  entire  period  that 
every  wage  cut  would  bring  with  it  a  significant  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work.  And  in  no  case  that  has  come  to  our  attention 
has  this  increase  in  employment  followed  the  adoption  of  a  lower 
wage  scale.  We  declare  that  wages  cannot  be  cut  any  furt^ier.  And 
In  those  localities  where  the  reductions  have  been  most  serious, 
some  of  the  loss  must  be  reestablished.  The  wage  rates  which  we 
are  proposing  set  a  low  level  of  wages  for  workers  in  the  industry. 
I^abor  is  making  these  tremendous  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
dustry and  hopes  that  this  effort  will  be  fully  recognized  and  the 
employing  group  will  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  in  their  revision 
of  the  code  for  final  approval. 

Two  issues  remain  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  this  wage 
problem  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing and  loose  thinking.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  pay  these  wages  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  effect  of  this  scale  of  wages  on  the  revival  of  the 
building  industry.  We  have  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dustry to  pay  these  rates.  We  furthermore  declare  that  the  rates 
which  are  being  propoised  are  sufficiently  low  to  enable  construc- 
tion to  proceed  along  its  normal  channels.  The  moot  problem  of 
the  industry  is  not  the  wage  issue.  Its  troubles  lie  deeper.  The 
solution  of  its  difficulties  should  be  sought  not  in  undermining  the 
standard  of  the  workers,  -fVhlch  we  are  trying  to  maintain,  but  In 
tackling  its  financial  and  organized  problems  and  finding  a  direct 
solution  for  them. 

ABILITY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  TO  PAY  THESE  WAGES 
The  wage  rates  contained  in  our  proposal  can  be  easily  and 
equitably  supported  by  the  Industry  without  a  perceptible  Increase 
in  the  total  costs  borne  by  the  Industry.  When  the  operation  of 
the  American  building  Industry  is  placed  under  a  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  under  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  it  will 
become  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  reduce  so  drastical- 
ly the  enormously  wasteful  competitive  practices  prevailing  in  the 
industry  as  to  make  our  wage  proposals  appear  unduly  conserva- 
tive In  proportion. 

Adequate  wagefl  are  essential  for  economical  and  profitable  In- 
dustrial operation  and  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  Informa- 
tion. It  can  be  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Industry 


is  fully  capable  of  paying  these  apd  even  higher  wages  without 
increasing  the  total  rost  ot  building. 

First  of  all,  the  Construction  Industry  has  always  tended  in  the 
periods  of  incroased  opirations  toward  a  disproportionate  increase 
in  the  margin  of  profits  in  the  total  cost  of  building.  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor William  Ruber,  an  outstanding  authority  on  the  building  in- 
dustry, "If  reported  corporate  profits  of  the  industry  are  to  oe  taken 
as  an  index  of  its  prosperity,  returns  of  II9;,  for  1923  and  10.3%  for 
1927  compare  most  favorably  with  7.9%  and  6.3%  respectively  for 
these  years  in  manufacturing."  In  considering  these  figures  wo 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  reported  corporate  profits  underesti- 
mate the  total  profits  of  the  industry. 

Aecordinj,'  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  proportion  of 
total  cost  of  construction  of  buildings  chargeable  to  labor  in  15  spe- 
cified cities  in  1932  ranged  from  27  to  31%  in  the  Southern  Zone, 
from  34  to  30%  in  the  Central  Zone  and  34  to  41%  in  the  Northern 
Zone.  But  it  is  recognized  that  the  basis  for  such  estimates  is  lim- 
ited in  that  it  does  not  represent  a  number  of  factors  entering  the 
building  costs,  such  as  contractor's  over-head  and  profits,  financial 
and  promotional  charg;es  (which  alone  constitute  almost  a  third  of 
the  total  cost),  technical  improvements  in  machinery  and  varia- 
tions in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  When  all  these  factors  are  care- 
fully considered,  we  find  that  wages  represent  an  average  of  25 
cents  of  the  building  dollar. 

Furthermore,  unit  costs  will  also  be  reduced  by  the  increased 
productivity  of  the  worker  during  the  shorter  work  day  which  we 
are  proposing  in  this  Code.  There  is  incontestable  proof  to  sub- 
stantiate this  statement.  A  study  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  indicates  that  under  a  ten  hour  day  the  av- 
erage productivity  of  a  worker  performing  muscular  handwork, 
which  most  nearly  approaches  the  building  industry  occupations, 
is  about  81.9%  of  the  maximum  performed  any  time  during  the 
day.  During  an  eight  hour  day,  the  average  was  92.9  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  there  had  been  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  efficiency  by 
the  reduction  from  a  ten  to  an  eight  hour  day.  The  reduction  from 
an  eight  to  a  six  hour  day  will  raise  the  maximum  and  would  make 
for  a  much  higher  level  of  attainment  which  would  more  nearly  ap- 
proximate 100%.  Furthermore,  evidence  on  accidents  suggests  very 
similar  conclusions.  The  shorter  the  day  the  less  likelihood  is  there 
of  accidents.  Particularly  is  this  true  for  muscular  work  where 
the  effect  of  a  long  day  is  most  evident.  More  work  will  be  per- 
formed per  hour  under  this  shorter  work  period  arrangement  since 
the  employee  will  be  more  productive  and  be  less  interrupted  by 
accidents. 

It  is  evident  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  for  example, 
would  increase  the  total  cost  of  construction  by  less  than  5  per 
cent,  and  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages  would  raise  the  cost  of 
construction  by  less  than  10  per  cent.  When  in  this  code  we  are 
not  asking  for  increases,  but  accepting  substantial  reductions,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  now  a  very  real  possibility  of  reducing  the 
total  cost  through  the  elimination  of  the  most  vicious  financial  and 
competitive  wasteful  practices.  The  position  of  the  industrialists 
who  plead  inability  to  accept  the  wages  set  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  is  therefore  untenable. 

The  cost  of  financing  the  average  building  is  excessive  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  housing.  A  study 
made  by  consulting  architect  of  the  New  York  Housing  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  27  cents  of  the  building  dollar  go  for  original 
promotion  and  financing.  This  brings  the  cost  of  financing  above 
the  cost  of  either  labor,  materials  or  land.  Building  loans  are  fre- 
quently made  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  often  ranging  from  15 
and  20  to  30  per  cent  per  year. 

To  these  unjustified  and  economically  wasteful  interest  rates  must 
be  added  the  financial  burden  thrown  upon  the  industry  by  bonding 
and  surety  companies.  A  large  number  of  these  companies  bond 
contractors  of  questionable  ability  and  ethics.  Many  such  con- 
tractors are  able  to  exist  chiefly  because  bonding  companies  or 
similar  institutions  finance  them.  Intense  competition  among  them 
is  responsible  for  lax  investigation  of  the  contractor  or  the  project. 
Bonds  are  issued  to  contractors  who  either  are  totally  unable  to 
complete  a  contract,  or  who  could  do  so  only  under  conditions 
which  make  them  a  real  social  menace. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  burden  of  the  argument  for  reduced  cost  should  be  placed 
upon  the  wage  bill,  and  not  upon  the  wasteful  methods  of  financ- 
ing and  promotion,  as  well  as  upon  other  sore  spots  now  existing 
in  the  industry. 
Waste  of  Competitive  Bidding:. 

Perhaps  the  largest  portion  of  waste  in  building  Industry  is 
chargeable  to  the  practice  of  competitive  bidding. 

A  general  contractor  determines  his  cost  by  submitting  the  proj- 
ect to  a  number  of  subcontractors  for  their  bids.  The  subcontrac- 
tors, in  turn,  repeat  the  process  by  asking  bids  from  sub-subcon- 
tractors, who  after  securing  figures  from  the  material  dealers,  add 
their  estimate  of  labor  cost,  overhead  and  profit.  As  one  contractor 
put  it:  "I  have  been  a  subcontractor  of  a  sub  who  subbed  from  the 
subcontractor  of  the  general  contractor." 

The  consequences  are  that  an  excessive  profit  load  is  built  up  and 
the  successful  bidder  must  take  the  cost  of  all  his  unsuccessful  bids 
out  of  the  contracts  he  Is  awarded. 

Thus,  In  the  words  of  an  engineer  of  many  years  experience,  "the 
unbridled  wasteful  competition  has  loaded  the  business  with  a 
crushing  weight  of  overhead  charges:  compelled  the  substitution  of 
Inferior  for  superior  quality;  has  destroyed  craftsmanship;  and  has 
converted  the  business  Into  a  speculation." 

Practically  all  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  contractors  whose 
position  approaches  that  of  brokers.  He  agrees  to  assemble  the  in- 
tegral parts  for  a  certain  price.  To  obtain  compensation  by  way  of 
a  commission,  and  doing  so  under  a  low  bid,  the  contractor  strives 
to  assemble  the  cheapest  parts  available.  In  other  words.  It  is  to 
his  benefit  to  pay  the  lowest  possible  wage. 

Waste  in  this  Industry  results  from  the  practice  of  maintaining 
neither  permanent  equipment  nor  steady  labor  force.  Authorities 
In  the  Industry  have  found  that  labor  turnover  Is  over  99  per  cent. 
For  example,  one  man  In  the  course  of  five  and  one-half  years 
worked  for  seventy-six  different  contractors  and  was  hired  10,S 
times.  No  matter  how  large  a  firm,  a  steady  stream  of  work  ha.^ 
never  been  maintained.  Thus  the  enormous  waste  inherent  In  con- 
tracting vitally  affects  every  branch  and  department  of  the  In- 
dustry. 
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Operation  of  antiquated  building  codes  is  also  directly  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  waste  in  the  industry.  Hundreds  of  cities  have 
building  codes  adopted  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  never  since 
revised.  Enormous  waste  results  from  failure  to  conform  to  the 
latest  discoveries  of  science,  modern  methods,  and  modern  residential 
and  industrial  requirements. 

We  have  considered  the  tremendous  extent  of  waste  directly  aris- 
ing from  excessive  financing  and  promotion  Costs;  from  the  chaotic 
system  uf  ((imiietitive  bidding  under  contracting;  and  from  anti- 
quated biiililiii;;  codes.  Other  losses  due  to  the  unnecessarily  sea- 
sonal cliuraclei-  of  the  industry  ^lone  run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  I'rosideiit's  Conference  on  Unemployment  on  "Seasonal  Op- 
eration in  Construction,"  stated  that  "without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion ljuth  from  an  engineering  and  quality  standpoint  any  type 
of  modern  bmlding  construction  can  be  accomplished,  and-  most 
classes  of  engineering  construction  fully  as  well,  in  the  winter 
months  as  at  other  seasons."  I'he  same  Committee  maintains  that 
through  tlie  elimination  of  winter  inactivity  there  will  result:  (1) 
Savings  in  labor  cost  of  some  'iy-i,%  of  total  cost  through  greater 
productivity:  (,'-)  Elimination  of  much  of  the  seasonal  price  liuctu- 
ations  in  materials:  (3)  A  saving  of  three  to  six  months'  time  in 
Interest  on  capital:  (4)  Lessening  of  freight  congestion,  resulting 
in  better  material  deliveries;  and  many  other  advantages  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  worker. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  losses  resulting  from  lack  of  job 
planning,  inadequate  cost  records,  absence  of  production  and  effi- 
ciency standards;  lack  of  proper  equipment,  design  duplication 
and  waste  of  materials. 

Taken  together,  all  this  unnecessary  waste  mounts  up  to  a  stag- 
gering figure  which  plays  so  predominant  a  part  in  the  total  cost 
of  construction  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  completely  overshadowea. 
i  say  most  emphatically  that  the  industry  must  put  its  house  in 
order  before  it  has  the  right  to  criticise  the  very  modest  and  reduced 
wage-scale  set  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  contained 
in  our  proposals. 

EFFECT  OF  WAGE  SCALES  ON  REVIVAL  OP  BUILDING 
ACTIVITY 

There  is  no  more  serious  cause  of  loose  thinking  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  wages  upon  building  construc- 
tion than  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  National  Recovery  move- 
ment is  establishing  a  new  price  level  by  its  very  acts.  On  the 
whole,  prices  of  commodities  have  already  shown  a  tendency  to  go 
up  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  trend  will  continue.  Al- 
ready information  relating  to  the  cost  of  building  materials  Indi- 
cates that  the  low  point  in  prices  was  attained  in  February  of  the 
current  year.  By  May,  the  average  1932  level  was  reached  and  by 
July,  1033,  the  average  level  for  1931  was  exceeded.  In  our  confer- 
ences on  the  codes  of  building  material  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers, there  has  been  every  warning  that  the  increased  cost  of  con- 
ducting business  under  the  regulations  of  the  NRA  will  result  in 
Steep  price  rises.  The  beginning  of  the  tendency  toward  soaring 
prices  is  evident  and  has  already  reflected  itself  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Tlie  low  point  in  the  cost  of  living  was  reached  in  April  of 
the  present  year.  During  the  three  following  months,  a  3.7  per  cent 
increase  had  taken  place.  In  view  of  these  rises,  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  exact  price  level  which  will  be  attained,  and  the  prices 
at  which  buildings  will  be  profitably  constructed  and  sold.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  in  view  of  these  steep  rises,  the  wages  adopted  by 
the  Public  Works  Administration  and  now  recommended  by  the 
representatives  of  Labor  as  a  logical  compromise  are  reasonable 
and  will  probably  be  considered  very  low  when  the  future  price 
changes  will  have  become  a  matter  of  historic  record.  It  is  un- 
safe to  argue  that  the  proposed  wage  rates  will  impede  building 
activity,  without  assuming  that  the  price  level  of  the  low  point  in 
the  depression  will  be  maintained  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Since 
the  latter  is  improbable,  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  rates  is  un- 
justified. 

The  distribution  of  purchasing  power  which  will  result  from  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  will  likewise  stim- 
ulate much  of  the  building  additions,  alterations  and  repair  work 
which  has  been  delayed  for  some  time  since  persons  had  not  the 
funds  to  engage  in  such  work.  A  large  volume  of  such  work  is 
availabie  and  will  be  immediately  entered  upon  if  attention  Is  called 
to  the  need  for  such  improvements.  With  the  development  of  a 
conscious  and  well  balanced  program  In  this  direction  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  code  authority,  we  are  certain  that  this 
type  of  work  will  assume  great  importance  during  the  transitional 
period. 

Again  I  wish  to  repeat  that  wages  will  not  constitute  the  deterrent 
to  building  activity,  if  any  such  will  exist,  but  rather  these  impedi- 
ments will  be  unjustified  rises  in  the  costs  of  building  materials, 
unduly  high  costs  of  financing,  unnecessary  wastes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  construction  projects,  excessive  irregularity  of  activity, 
lack  of  adequate  dovetailing  of  jobs,  inordinate  numbers  of  acci- 
dents, badly  informed  and  inrapable  contractors,  managerial  inef- 
ficiency and  incompetent  workers.  The  wage  rates  proposed  by 
the  labor  organizations  are  really  compromises  to  which  we  ac- 
cede only  because  the  emergency  is  great  and  the  urgency  toward 
building  activity  is  still  greater.  Furthermore,  in  making  these 
sacrifices,  we  wish  to  feel  certain  that  industry  will  be  bound  to 
make  direct  moves  through  its  national  and  local  agencies  to  organ- 
ize itself  and  clean  up  all  of  those  major  sources  of  inefficiency, 
waste  and  excessive  cost  which  weigh  down  heavily  upon  it.  With 
such  a  double  program  we  feel  certain  that  the  industry  can  begin 
to  perform  its  proper  function  in  the  community. 
Maximam  Honrs. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  building  construction  industry 
Is  unemployment.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  to  provide  employment  for  those  at  pres- 
ent out  of  jobs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  hourly  schedules  pro- 
posed in  the  code  will  fulfill  this  purpose  of  the  Act,  bv  reabsorb- 
ing any  significant  number  of  the  workers  attached  to  the  building 
construction  industry. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  labor's  proposal  that  em- 
ployers in  the  construction  industry  shall  not,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  code,  employ  any  person 

(a)    in  excess  of  a  maximum  of  30  hours  per  week,  consisting 


of  five  days  of  six  hours  each,  excluding  euipliiyces  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional, executive  or  supervisory  capacity  earuing  iiiurc  than  $50.00 
per  week  and  those  engaged  in  cases  of  emergency  work  requiring 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Supervisors  are  hereby  defined 
as  those  who  perform  no  manual  work.  Nor  shall  any  person  previ- 
ously not  employed  at  supervisory  work  be  permitted  to  be  termed 
"supervisor"  to  defeat  the  provisions  of  this  code.  No  employment 
is  to  be  permitted  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  legal  holidays.  Per- 
sons employed  beyond  the  G  hours  in  any  one  day,  SO  hours  in  any 
one  week,  on  Saturdays,  Sunday,  or  legal  holidays  shall  be  paid 
twice  the  normal  rate. 

(b)  Employers  shall  not  employ  accounting,  clerical  or  office  em- 
ployees in  any  office  or  in  any  place  or  manner  for  more  than  40 
hours  in  any  one  week,  excluding  employees  in  managerial  or  ex- 
ecutive capacities. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  em- 
ployees whose  hours  of  labor  are  established  for  specific  projects 
by  competent  governmental  authority  acting  in  accordance  with  law 
or  with  hours  of  work  established  by  labor  agreements  now  in 
force,  where  such  hours  are  less  than  those  set  forth  hereinabove. 

(d)  No  employee  shall  be  engaged  by  one  or  more  employers  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  maximum  number  of  hours  herein  permit- 
ted for  one  day,  one  week  or  one  month. 

(e)  Each  employer  shall" post  in  conspicuous  places  at  each  job 
and  at  offices  the  provisions  relating  to  labor  conditions,  minimum 
wages,  and  maximum  hours  under  this  code. 

(f)  An  employer  shall  so  administer  work  in  his  charge  as  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  practicable  continuity  of  ejnployment  for  his 
work  force. 

(g)  Employers  who  personally  perform  manual  work  or  are  en- 
gaged in  mechanical  operation  shall  be  regulated  by  the  same 
maximum  n\nnber  of  hours  tiiat  are  provided  in  this  Code  to  regu- 
late the  employees. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  industry  is  closely  tied  up  with 
the  situation  of  the  building  construction  industrv  as  a  whole. 
During  the  depression  the  industry  has  declined  steadily.  The  in- 
dex number  of  construction  in  l;i2S  was  17  per  cent  greater  than  it 
had  been  on  the  average  for  the  period  from  1923-1925.  Comparing 
the  building  contracts  awarded  in  June,  1933,  with  this  average 
our  figures  show  that  the  index  number  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  had  fallen  to  21.  This  is  a  condition  which  has  brought 
in  Its  wake  much  more  unemployment  than  that  prevailing  in  the 
average  manufacturing  industry.  For  example,  for  the  period  of  the 
first  eight  months  in  1933,  the  various  trade  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  reported  an  average  of  09  per  cent 
of  all  their  members  out  of  work;  unions  in  other  industries,  also 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  reported  for  the 
same  period  an  average  of  only  33  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  1933,  only  31  out  of  every  100  union  men 
attached  to  the  building  industry  were  working. 

Even  of  those  employed  half  the  number  were  working  only  part 
time.  These  union  figures  of  unemployment  are  supported  by  other 
investigations  among  building  trades  workers.  In  Buffalo,  in  1932, 
an  average  of  only  15. G  per  cent  of  the  construction  workers  were 
employed  full  time  and  18.6  per  cent  part  time,  while  G5.8  per  cent 
were  totally  unemployed.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  unemploy- 
ment in  the  trade  and  transportation,  where  only  25.5  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  totally  employed  and  53.3  per  cent  were  employed 
full  time,  and  21.2  per  cent  part  time.  This  is  indicative  of  the  un- 
employment situation  in  the  building  trades  all  over  the  country. 
The  provisions  of  this  Code  must  be  viewed  principally  with  the 
idea  of  putting  back  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  large 
number  of  building  industry  workers  who,  during  the  past  four 
years,  have  had  little  or  no  employment.  In  any  such  attempt  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  40-hour  week  has  already 
become  the  normal  full  time  working  week  in  the  industry.  In 
1932,  85  per  cent  of  the  union  workers  were  covered  bv  agreements 
providing  for  40  hours  or  less  per  week.  That  this  is  too  long  a 
work  week  is  amply  proven  by  the  continued  unemployment  in  the 
Industry. 

The  shortest  route  to  increased  employment  is  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  maximum  work  week.  The  stipulations  of  the  code,  as 
presented,  do  not  envisage  any  such  reduction  of  hours.  Though 
its  provisions  indicate  a  35-hour  week,  and  presumably  acknowl- 
edges the  need  for  a  radical  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work,  the 
Code  actually  provides  for  48  hours  in  any  one  week  during  a  period 
of  six  months  and  destroys  any  apparent  limitation  of  hours  under 
48.  Such  a  provision  invites  the  evasion  of  the  35-hour  maximum 
week  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Code  to  establish. 

We  wish  to  point  out,  furthermore,  that  the  proposed  35-hour 
week  is  too  long  a  work  week  to  reemploy  more  than  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  idle  building  trades  workers.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  week  would  delay  the  reabsorption  of  the  unemployed,  If 
not  create  more  unemployment,  since  the  prevailing  number  of 
hours  actually  worked  in  many  instances  are  less  than  the  pro- 
posed 35-hour  week,  as  for  example,  in  New  York  State,  where  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1933  the  average  actual  work  week  for  em- 
ployed workers  was  30.2  hours. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  hours  Is  now  essential  Tinder  this  Code  to 
bring  employment  in  the  industry  back  to  its  pre-depressinn  level. 
We  maintain  that  the  30-hour  week  is  the  longest  work  week  which 
can  be  considered  if  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Act  is  fulfilled,  and 
any  considerable  number  of  the  unemployed  workers  attached  to  the 
building  trades  are  reemployed. 

MECHANIZATION  OP  THE  PROCESSES  OF  PRODUCTION 
There  is  a  further  element  to  be  considered  in  the  effort  to  put 
men  back  to  work  by  a  shortening  of  the  work  week.  The  build- 
ing Industry  is  one  in  which  mechanization  of  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace.  Any  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  production  will  immediately  bring  in  its  wake  further  mechani- 
zation and  this  will  prevent  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  reemployed.  There  is  at  present  available  an  effi- 
cient machine,  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  almost  every  operation  in 
the  building  industry  formerly  done  by  hand.  Some  of  these  ma- 
chines have  already  replaced  hand  labor  to  a  degree  which  is  ex- 
tremely serious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers  concerned. 
One  machine  used  in  ditch  digging  replaces  44  men ;  a  mechanical 
shovel  replaces  62  men.  Where  a  few  years  ago  machinery  was 
used  only  in  construction  work  on  roads  and  railways,  and  on 
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large  scaie  projects  today,  even  on  the  smallest  construction 
jobs,  mau.v  of  the  processes  have  become  either  wholly  or 
partially  mechanized.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Engineer- 
ing News  Kecord  indicates  that  in  1032  a  work  was  on 
the  average  about  19  per  cent  more  productive  than  in  1926. 
It  is  rfasouabU'  to  assume,  we  bel.eve.  that  this  mechanization  of 
the  building  processes  already  weil  auvanced  will  not  remain  even 
at  its  pr.seut  level  and  that,  unless  such  mechanization  is  accom- 
panied by  a  constantly  shortened  work  week,  many  construction 
workers  wiJ  fail  to  tind  jobs  under  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
We  cannot  rely  exclusively  upon  the  increase  in  building  activity 
to  furn.sh  reemployment.  We  must  accomplish  much  of  this  goal 
by  a  30- hour  week. 

MINIMUM  AGE 
SECTION  5.    Mininmm  Age. 

We  propose  to  substitute  the  following  clause  in  place  of  the  one 
Included  in  the  code : 

"An  employer  in  the  construction  industry  shall  not  employ  any 
person  under  the  age  of  IS  years,  proViUed,  however,  that  minors 
above  the  age  of  l(i  may  be  emp.oyed  us  ott.ce  buys,  water  boys,  and 
acbite.ts'  apprentices." 

This  requusl  is  a  very  reasonable  one  since  twelve  of  the  largest 
States  in  tue  l  nion  have  already  tixed  IS  years  as  the  minimum  age 
for  emp.uyment  in  the  construction  work,  including  repair  or  demo 
lltiou  work.  Ihe  hazards  in  this  Indus. ry  are  extremely  great.  Em- 
ployment in  it  should  be  delayed  until  suih  time  as  workers  are 
fully  matured  and  are  able  to  caiTy  the  burden  of  physical  effort 
which  is  reiiuired  in  it.  We  shail  leave  further  elaboration  of  this 
point  to  persons  who  are  more  partiiuiany  prepared  to  explain  the 
need  for  setting  the  maximum  at  IS  years.  Labor  has,  during  the 
last  decade,  insisted  upon  setting  the  age  at  this  minimum  and  we 
believe  it  is  whoily  desirable  to  make  the  age  of  IS  years  apply 
throughout  the  land. 

WELFARE 
Section  5  (a).    Labor  Welfare. 

"Every  employer  shall  adequately  provide  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  his  workmen.  He  shail  comply  with  all  National,  State 
Bud  local  ordinances  and  provisions  for  safety  codes  referring  to 
safety  measures  and  the  welfare  of  workers  insofar  as  the  same 
may  app.y  to  his  spei  ial  type  of  work,  and  protect  his  employees 
by  workmen  3  compensation  insurance."  „ 

SECTION  ti.  We  recommend  that  the  words  "labor  organization 
be  insu-rted  after  the  phra.-ie  "any  National  Trade  Association"  so 
that  the  clause  will  now  read:  ^ 

"Aiiieiid.i.ems  to  or  revisions  of  this  code  may  be  proposed  by  the 
National  .Xdmiuistrative  Committee  or  any  National  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Labor  organization,  or  proless  ona.  body  representative  of  any 
recognized  functional  division  within  the  Construction  Industry  and 
when  approved  in  accordance  with  the  p  ovisions  of  the  National 
Industr.ai  Kicovery  Act  shall  become  b  ndmg  upon  the  Construe- 
tion  industry."  aDMINISTR.XTION 

SECTION  7  Inasmuch  as  labor  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  this  industry,  we  propose  that  definite  provis  ous  be  made  tor 
representation  on  the  lontrol  boa.  Us  and  nuthorities  of  this  industry. 
We,  therefore,  recoinmeiid  that  the  fo. lowing  paragraphs  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  provisions  in  Section  7: 

"SECTION  7.    Administrative  Committee. 

To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  mis  Code  and  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  and  to  provid,-  for  ailin  iiistratiim  and  < o- 
ord  nation  wilhin  the  Construction  Industry,  the  re  is  estab  isheU 
a  "Nati..n:il  .^uni .nistrative  Committee"  which  sliall  .-..nsi-;!  ot  tlie 
I'olicv  Comuiittie  of  the  Construction  Lia;;uc  of  the  1  lutnl  stiilcs. 
as  that  commiitce  is  from  time  to  time  constituted  .iiid  ;iii  enujil 
ouuiber  of  repr.'sentatives  of  labor  of  the  unions  chartered  by  the 
American  Kediration  of  Labor  one  non  voting  inemb  r  each,  rep- 
resenting the  .\iluiin  strator.  the  Labor  .\dvisoiy  Board  and  the  Lon- 
suiners"  Advisorv  Board  of  tlie  National  Recov  ry  .\d  lunistratio  i, 
and  one  m.n-voting  nimiber  representing  the  I  ub.ic  Works  .\dinin- 
islnition  This  committee  sha.l  have  authority  to  establish  such 
Bubcoiuiu  ttees  and  stale,  regional  and  local  committees,  sub  oni- 
niittees  or  agencies  with  such  delegated  powers,  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  and  this  committee  may  at  any  ti.ne  and  from  time  to 
time  require  of  any  employer,  trade  association  or  professional  bi.dy 
In  the  Couteirmtiiin  Industry  any  inforination  relat  iig  to  wag  s  of 
eniplovees,  lii.urs  of  labor  or  other  cnnditions  of  or  in  the  Construc- 
tion I'ndnsirv  pertaining  to  the  provisions  or  the  op 'ration  of  this 
Code  and  in'av.  and  at  the  request  of  the  .Administrate  r  shall,  fr.im 
time  to  t  me  jiresent  to  him  such  infnraialion  or  rei>orts  as  he  niny 
retinire:  and  this  committee  may.  and  at  the  r-qnest  of  the  .Admin- 
istrator shali,  present  to  him  sucli  recoinin  iidations.  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  Construction  Industry  as  they  may  develop,  as  he  m:iy 
specifv  together  with  such  other  re' oiiimendatioiis  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  may  t;nil  to  effectuate  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  or  any  suppli'ineiital  code  proposed  or  made 
a  part  of  this  Code  or  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 

^^These'  subcommittees,  authorities  or  agencies  shall  be  so  consti- 
tuted that  where  the  interest,  conditions  and  welfare  of  labor  are 
Involved,  k  labor  advisor  shall  be  attached  lo  them,  appo  nt'  d  hv 
th.-  organizations  as  hereinafter  described  with  the  right  to  submit 
opinions  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  conditions  and  we'fare  of 
labor  c<  nsidered  by  the  sHl.commlttee,  anthorit  es  and/or  agencies, 
anil  shall  have  the  authority  to  propose  for  consid 'ration  of  said 
Bub  oiniiiittee.  authority  and/nr  agen  y  such  matt-  rs  as  re'ate  to 
the  condition  and  welfare  of  labor,  jirovided.  however,  that  no  such 
advisor  n-i-d  be  attar' ed  if  a  Joint  conference  board  is  established 
as  hereinafter  provided.  ,  ,  .  , 

In  the  d  v'sions  of  this  Industry  wh"rp  duly  representafve  labor 
organizations  exist,  either  naf  i>nn"ly  or  locally,  and  these  represent 
Bub~tanlial.v  a  1  of  the  emptoye-s  In  the  area  under  consideration, 
a  loint  Conferi-nce  Board  shall  be  eRtab"slie(l  to  cc»sMler  all  mat- 
ters re'ating  to  the  conditions  and  welfar"  of  labor  in  that  area. 
Their  find  ngs  shall  he  presented  to  t^e  boilv  in  charge  of  enfonl'ig 
the  terms  of  thi-  code  in  the  nbove-mi'iitlon-d  area.  Such  agree- 
ment* ax  are  entered  into  liy  the  renresntatives  of  employers  and 
empioytHia  shall  be  binding  on  the  entire  area. 


In  the  divisions  of  this  industry  where  no  duly  representative 
organization  ex.sts  and  an  authority,  subcommittee  and/or  agency  is 
established  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  code  of  fair  competition  for 
that  division  or  area,  a  labor  advisor  shall  be  attached  to  that  code 
authority  and  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Labor  Advisory  Board. 

The  labor  represL'Otatives  shall  submit  orally  or  written  opinions 
on  all  matters  relating  to  conditions  and  welfare  of  labor  consid- 
ered by  the  Board,  shall  have  the  aiilliority  to  propose  fur  consid- 
eration of  the  Board  such  uMit.  i>  i-  i..  rnnir.nous  and  welfare 
of  labor,  shall  have  acc^-ss  in  m  ii.  :r  ,i,ii  n  and  iee(a-ils  collected 
by  the  committee  on  the  i  ■  I  .i  1  '  iii  iitimi.  sliail  be  pre- 
sented and  participate  in  i.-  .Ii-  u>>.mii^  luiulu  ti-d  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  comiiiitiee  on  lie-  Cudc  uf  1- air  L'umpctition.  shall  file 
with  the  Admiiii>lrat(ir  Iroui  time  to  time  opinions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  labor  iutir.  sts  uu  all  records  submitted  by  the  Code 
Authority,  and  shail  have  free  access  to  the  workers  of  the  industry 
to  ascertain  their  attitude  and  views  on  all  matters  relating  to  their 
interest  which  are  here  being  considered  by  the  Board,  or  which 
ma.v  be  proposed  for  consideration. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  above  brief  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  all  building  trades  organizations  affiliated  with  the  -Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  sets  forth  our  objections  to  the  so- 
called  super-code  which  was  introduced  by  the  United  States  Con- 
struction League  as  a  result  of  the  dilatory  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  deputy  administrators  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  that  Administrator 
Johnson  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  immediately  ap- 
prove'the  building  trades  code  so  that  there  mi^hf  ^ome  stimu- 
lation of  the  buiiding  industry  started.  It  has  been  evident  th.it  a 
great  deal  of  the  unstable  condition  pertaining  to  the  building 
trades  at  the  present  time  has  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  the  Adminis- 
tration approving  a  code  for  the  industry. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  ot  the  Department  showed 
that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  finances  of  the  Building  Irades 
Department  were  tied  up  in  the  closed  Mount  Vernon  Savings  Bank 
of  Washington.  This  report  also  showed  that  the  Building  Trades 
Department  during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  terrific  depression  Id 
the  building  industry,  had  lost  more  than  eighty-five  thousand  mem- 
bers. This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  losses  of  member- 
sh  p  by  the  international  unions  that  are  not  affiliated  with  the  De- 
partment. 

There  were  no  jurisdictional  disputes  between  International  Unions 
taken  up  by  the  Convention. 

The  sessions  of  the  Convention  lasted  for  three  days  and  trans- 
acted ail  business  that  had  come  before  it.  There  were  some  fifteen 
reso.utions  introduced  into  the  Convention  dealing  with  cond  tions 
in  the  building  trades  in  several  different  sections  of  the  country. 
\\  e  are  herewith  quoting  the  speech  of  I  resident  Green  which  was 
deiivefed  to  the  Bu  Iding  Trades  Dep.irtment  Convention,  which  we 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  our  general  membership : 
William  Green 

President  McDonough,  officers  a  id  deiegates  in  attendance,  fellow 
trade  unionists — I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  coming  to  you  this  morn- 
ing to  bring  to  you  a  word  of  official  and  personal  greetings.  I 
wish  you  to  interpret  my  presence  here  th  s  morning  as  evidence  of 
my  very  deep  interest  in  ail  your  work  and  in  the  advancement  and 
jiromotion  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

I  am  lonseious  of  your  difficulties,  and  I  think  I  appreciate  fully 
your  probiems.  You  rep.esent  a  group  of  highly  ski'Ied  mechanics 
who  have  suffered  long  and  continuous'y  from  unemploymmt.  I  am 
of  the  op  nion  that  there  is  no  group  of  workers  in  our  lie'oved 
country  wlio  are  suffering  more  from  unemployment  than  building 
trades  men. 

Voii  are  meeting  at  a  period  when  I  suppose  unemp'oyment  In 
the  bui  ding  trades  industry  has  reached  its  highest  puiet.  for  if  I 
recall  luir  iineiiiiihiyiiient  figures  right  they  show  that  between  (10 
and  ~rt  per  cent,  or  probab'y  a  few  miir>.  of  bii'lding  trad  's  workers 
are  idie.  That  presents  to  me  a  most  d  stressing  and  terrib'e  pic- 
ture. .Tost  think  of  it  I  fid  or  ".'>  per  rent  of  our  skilled  mechanics 
in  this  industry  out  of  work,  many  of  them  out  of  work  for  almost 
four  years  I 

Anotl.er  Ihuught  in  connection  with  that  is  that  these  bui'ding 
trades  inechaii'cs  represent  a  v?ry  high  buying  and  pn-chasng 
power.  That,  in  my  opinion,  affects  very  seriously  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  goods,  because  with  their  wage  standa  ds  and  their 
working  lend'tions  whin  steadily  em)>loyed  they  buv  heavi'y.  and 
for  that  r'asou  they  constitute  a  verv  important  'ntegral  part  of  the 
great  consuiiiiiig  market  of  the  nation.  To  me  that  is  very  serious 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  fully,  as  I  know  you  do. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  your  1  resident  and  his  a'5so"iates  in 
Washington,  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  oth-rs  who  have 
wo.ked  with  them,  have  been  nipressing  the  government  with  the 
n.'cessitv  of  enlarging  its  bui'd'ng  construction  program,  and  to 
bring  about  an  assimiiation  of  that  procram.  That,  to  m-.  it  se'"is 
will  provide  some  relief  from  the  deplorab  e  situation  that  ex'sts 
in  the  biii.d'ng  trades  Industry.  We  have  impressed  upon  the  goT- 
ernineiit  that  the  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  building  con- 
struction sliou'd  be  made  available  qiii'kiy  and  that  a'l  the  bu''d- 
ings' where  p  ans  have  been  completed  should  be  launched  without 
further  delay. 

There  has  come  to  us  disappointment  in  that  direction  b^cn'e  of 
the  apparent  difficulties — 1  don't  know  what  they  ar- — standing  in 
the  way  of  the  ilevelopnent  and  the  assimi'at'on  of  this  bni'ding 
construction  program.  I  feel  if  we  deal  with  the  matter  frank'y 
we  wi!l  arr  ve  at  Ihe  conclusion  that  onfs'de  of  th-*  huild'ng  of  pri- 
vate homes — which  will  help  materially — the  construction  of  large 
biisin  'ss  bu  Id  ngs.  bote's,  and  so  on.  will  be  d'^layed  for  some  time, 
in  making  that  statement  we  are  doing  nnth'ng  more  than  facing 
the  -tern  r"!i'ities  of  the  situation,  and  realizing  what  seems  to  be 
stubborn  facts. 

Vou  are  meeting  here  in  the  Capital  City  when  great  IndiK^tr'nl 
and  soc  al  cli;i!n:"s  are  taking  p'are.  The  unemployment  con'Vt'on 
became  so  serious  that  the  leaders  of  Conere-s  and  fh?  ad  n'nisira- 
tion  now  in  chargi-  of  governmental  affa'rs  d"emed  it  neces-ary  to 
do  something  to  r'lieve  th"  socia'  and  economic  prob'em  that  was 
serioiiRlv  inena-'nc  the  stahilitv  even  of  nur  ins»ttiit'onn'  fe-tn  of 
govornraent.  Thinking  penp'e  became  conscious  of  the  fiet  that  w« 
could  not  continue  to  maintain  an  army  of  15,000,000  unemployed. 
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1  at  till-  same  time  keep 
•h.im"  the  point  wliere  we 
lal  iiiir.siiiy.  anil  the  nlU'f 
li  iii;r  laxrd  lii'.vcnil  ti.e: 
li;l.t  ,,1  '^iu,r^  thn.u-a  an 
unciuii-dved   m.-naein;;  tl.. 


n  scicial  nurest.  It  was  rapidly 
■  l)e  ni;  threatened  from  within  by 
1  ICS  of  the  nation,  state  and  local, 
pac  ity.  They  all  shrunk  from  the 
r  winter  with  this  great  army  of 
iniity   and  the  tranquility  of  the 


1  .ease  b^ar  in  mind  that  l."i,(IOll,(K!0  unemployed  represent  from 
1.,  s.xiy  millic.n  dependents,  heeause  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude ilial  111.  re  is  an  average  of  fruui  three  to  four  depending  upon 
iM,  1,  an.Mipii.v.  (i  wiii  ker  W  in  n  \vr  eeiisider  that  the  taxing  re- 
suni.-c  s  ol  the  nation  were  subJcTi  to  the  (  are  of  these  00,000,000 
thr.  uu^i  111.'  iidd  and  raw  winds  uf  winter  we  ean  realize  the  serious 
I.'  .11  V..'  v.-rr^-  lacing. 

Mi.iM-ir\  it  siiiiiid.  liad  failed.  I  tliink  it  was  because  of  the 
I  111  y  wi  re  so  divid.'d  and  so  seitish  it  was  impossible  to 

Iniii-  I  i  .  ingciliir  to  d.-i  ide  uiinii  a  polii-y  and  apply  a  remedy. 
\\  ,  .  :i  .  ,1  lip. .11  111;-  aiithorjiis  in  Washington  to  assemble  here  the 
r,  [ii'  II  ai  v.'s  of  iiidiisiry  and  with  labor  sit  down  and  endeavor 
to  (i  v...|.  a  program  to  relieve  iineniiiluyment.  But  those  in  charge 
il,..  ii,.  il  iliat  unnecessary.  It  seemed  to  be  the  hope  that  Divine 
I'n.videnee  would  in  some  way  find  a  plan. 

Tlien  we  offered  the  six  Imiir  day  plan,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  since  we  lirst  pne-la iiiii  d  tiiat  plan  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  (hallengc  its  validity  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  and  today 
we  are  moving.  Ajiiiarcntly  the  forces  that  are  operating  are  mov- 
ing us  forward  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  that  plan.  Through 
the  application  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  the  administrators  are 
engaged  in  shortening  the  hours  of  work  and  in  developing  the 
purchasing  power  through  an  increase  in  the  minimum  rate  of  pay 

That  nuaiis  that  we  have  a  tripartite  cooperative  plan.  Industry 
had  failed,  so  tlie  government  itself  said:  "All  right!  the  govern- 
ment will  be  a  partner,"  and  so  instead  of  Its  being  industry  and 
labor  we  now  have  industry,  labor  and  the  government.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  National  Kecovery  Act.  In  other  words,  the  gov- 
ernment, in  copartnership  with  industry  and  labor,  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  do  what  industry  itself  could  not  do,  and  that  is  find  a  rem- 
edy for  unemployment.  There  Is  at  least  one  thing  we  are  having 
now,  and  that  is  action.  Action  is  taking  place,  and  I  would  rather 
see  action  with  some  mistakes  than  for  us  to  sit  still  and  wait. 

Now,  how  can  we  overcome  unemployment?  There  are  just  two 
ways,  either  create  new  work  opportunities,  so  that  the  millions  who 
arc  idle  may  be  given  an  opiiortunity  to  work,  or  reduce  the  number 
of  hull  I  S  wiirked  [ler  day  so  that  the  work  available  may  be  more 
equit.ibly  distributed  anieng  all  who  are  willing  and  able  and  am- 
bitious io  work. 

Now,  first,  through  a  public  works  program  we  can  find  employ- 
ment for  additional  workers,  but  that  in  itself  could  not  supply  an 
adequate  remedy.  Why?  Because  those  engaged  in  public  works 
projects  are  not  engaged  in  either  service  or  production  and  finally 
the  end  must  be  reached.  They  manufacture  nothing  to  sell  and 
they  render  service  only  until  a  certain  job  is  completed.  But  a 
public  works  project,  sound  and  constructive,  ought  to  parallel  in 
operation  a  private  works  program  to  remedy  unemployment.  The 
plan  is  to  start  this  public  works  program  so  that  It  may  parallel 
with  the  work  of  the  National  Kecovery  Act  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
hours  of  labor  and  increase  rates  of  pay. 

I  am  one  who  is  willing  to  give  credit  to  the  administration  for 
all  that  has  been  accomplished.  It  has  not,  of  course,  brought  the 
nation  to  a  full  realization  of  its  high  obejctive;  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  accomplishe'd,  there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  show  that  since  June  of  this  year  almost 
3,000,000  workers  have  been  given  employment.  There  "still  remain 
approximately  11,000,000  idle.  But  there  are  3,000,000  back  at  work. 
Our  figures  show  that.  We  are  not  relying  upon  Information  from 
the  outside,  we  are  relying  upon  our  own  accurate,  unchallengeable 
figures,  gathered  liy  the  .\inerican  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  do  not  think  that  even  though  much  progress  has  been  made, 
It  is  sufficient,  or  that  it  is  as  much  as  should  have  been  made 
through  the  adoption  of  inilustrial  codes  of  fair  practice  for  prac- 
tically all  the  majority  industries.  Brother  McDonough  and  others 
here  in  Washingtun  realize  that  this  was  worked  nut  amid  great 
confusion.  The  I'residi  iit.  in  his  noble  desire  to  overcome  unem- 
j)Ioyment.  insisted  that  the  administration  work  fast.  The  admin- 
istrative body  itself  was  set  up  under  confused  conditions  and  con- 
fused circumstances. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  work  nut  a  perfected  code  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere? The  priiblenis  ari'  so  difficult  and  so  great  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  ihcm  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  deliberation, 
but  that  has  been  iniimssililc  as  we  passed  through  this  confused 
and  trying  period.  Su  ii  seems  to  me  that  after  we  have  gone 
through  this  preliminary  work  we  should  have  to  begin  over  again 
to  bring  about  a  re(luction  in  hours  in  every  code  and  an  increns" 
in  pay  for  the  workers  of  the  nation.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
wo  cannot  put  the  idle  liack  to  work  on  a  forty-hour  week  basis, 
the  number  of  hours  incerpnraled  in  many  of  the  codes. 

I  know  the  difficulties  llml  liav.'  been  encountered.  The  employers 
of  labor  came  in  here  ilri\  inu  clese  bargains,  presenting  pictures  of 
financial  ruin  and  disire>-  ii  ilie  hours  of  labor  were  shortened  and 
the  rates  of  pay  increased  :i<  rei|iiireil  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation. And  ^11  t!je  .iilmiiiisira!  urs.  yi.'liiing  to  the  plea,  established 
in  many  imiiistries  limiis  d  lali.u-  that  are  altogether  too  long  if 
the  purpose  of  the  .Naiimial  Kecv.  ry  .Xi  t  is  to  be  achieved.  And 
so  it  is  the  fixed,  unalter.alile.  ii  nei  mi  prom  ising  purpose  of  labor  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  these  emlcs  until  we  shorten  the  hours  of 
labor  and  increase  the  rates  ul'  pa,\  until  every  man  and  woman 
willing  to  work  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

I  believe  1  can  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  in  making  that  state- 
ment I  am  refiecting  the  desire  and  the  opinion  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Tresident  of  the  I'nited  States.  I  believe  that  is  his  purpose, 
his  intention,  that  these  industrial  codes  shall  finally  be  worked  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  work  opportunities  for  all  the  unemployed 
of  the  nation:  and  our  work  will  mil  be  iierfonned,  our  task  will 
not  b.'  completed,  we  wi  I  not  have  i.  aeli.  il  ili..  place  where  we  can 
stop  in  our  efforts  until  we  ean  see  ih,-  wmrkei-s  oi'  the  nation  era- 
ployed,  the  amouTit  of  work  now  available  so  eiiuitabl.v  distributed 
thai  (Very  man  and  woman  that  works  tor  wage;  is  olT  t,  il  .-in  op- 
iiortunity lo  earn  a  de:ent  living. 


I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  you.  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
us.  We  are  feeling  our  way.  We  are  yet  too  close  to  the  picture  to 
see  it  iJert'.M  tlv.  but  we  liav'e  set  mir  f.iee  In  111.'  task.  W'  are  headed 
in  one  direetioii.  -Ma.\  1  say  lli.n  Ih-  bri.l.-es  have  ben  burned 
behind;  the  nation  must  siicecd  or  fail  uiieii  I  his  one  great  ex- 
periment. The  die  is  east,  and  it  we  f.iil  llinini;li  llie  operation  of 
the  Industrial  Kecovery  Act,  God  helii  the  nation  anil  God  he  p  its 
people ! 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  developinu  sitiiatii  n  that  I  know 
you  are  thinking  about,  and  that  is  the  sjiirit  of  organization  that 
is  prevalent  throughout  the  nation.  Every  national  and  interna- 
tional union  aililiati'd  with  the  Aimriran  l-'ed  rai  on  ef  l.alior  is 
confronted  with  an  organizing  problem.  The  ca;!  for  s.'r\iee,  for 
counsel,  for  advice  is  probably  greater  than  the  av  rage  executive 
is  able  to  meet  and  answer.  Everywhere  the  workers  are  aroused. 
It  seems  that  they  realize  that  the  inclusion  in  the  National  Ki'Covery 
Act  of  Section  7a  meant  a  new  freedom. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  door  had  been  closed  against  them.  The 
company  union,  the  threat  or  disgrace,  persecution,  had  kept  the 
workers"  from  organizing.  We  always  contended  that  the  workers 
of  the  nation  not  in  the  organizations  were  unorganized  because  of 
fear.  We  felt  that  these  people  wished  to  become  organized,  that 
they  did  not  want  to  live  an  isolated  economic  life,  that  they  wanted 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellowmen  and  women  in 
their  efforts  for  the  common  welfare. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  brings  awe  to  the  heart  or  fills  the  mind 
with  fear  in  these  days  of  unemployment  more  than  to  bo  threatened 
with  discharge  if  you  step  out  and  join  a  union.  .\nd  so  when  Sec- 
tion 7a  was  read  by  the  workers  of  the  nation  it  seemed  that  hopes 
had  been  revived  and  vision  broadened  and  enthusiasm  created  until 
in  every  community  throughout  the  land  the  workers  began  to  or- 
ganize. As  a  result  of  this  organizing  the  national  and  international 
unions  have  issued  more  than  three  thousand  charters  since  last 
.Tune,  more  than  six  hundred  federal  labor  unions  have  been  char- 
tered by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  every  one  of  the 
unions  in  existence  has  been  increased  in  numbers  until  I  believe 
more  than  1.000,500  have  been  added  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  there  has  been  no  recession;  the 
movement  is  on  and  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  the 
revision  and  development  of  industrial  codes  will  be  continued.  The 
workers  seem  to  understand  now  as  never  before  that  the  best  or- 
ganized can  drive  the  best  bargain  here  in  Washington.  Nothing 
is  conferred.  The  position  of  labor  is  fully  vindicated.  They  do 
not  bring  to  labor  something  on  a  silver  platter.  It  is  those  who 
cast  the  shadow  over  the  negotiations  here  by  a  strong  army  of  the 
organized  back  of  them  in  the  field  that  get  the  best  consideration. 
And  if  the  workers  back  in  the  field  will  organize  fast  and  com- 
pletely, 1  am  of  the  opinion  that  strength  of  numbers  and  strength 
of  influence  will  help  in  the  revision  of  the  codes  which  must  in- 
evitably come. 

So  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  this  campaign  of  organiza- 
tion, to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  condition,  to  bring  the  workers 
in  and  encourage  them  to  come  in,  to  arrange  our  organizing  work 
so  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  them  to  come  in,  and  to  do  what 
thinking  men  must  always  do  in  every  other  line  of  activity,  pursue 
the  reasonable  course,  having  in  mind  the  mass  production  problems 
of  recent  years. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  congress  of  labor  Will  meet  Monday.  It  will 
represent  the  workers  of  the  nation.  It  will  represent  more  workers 
than  any  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  ever 
represented  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  You  ean  understand,  as 
I  do,  that  the  workers  of  the  nation  will  look  toward  Washington. 
They  will  watch  our  deliberations,  they  will  pliice  great  emphasis 
upon  our  decisions,  so  I  am  sure  that  when  we  go  into  this  great 
congress  we  will  go  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  because  we 
must  make  decisions,  we  must  avoid  mistakes,  we  must  eliminate 
passion  and  feeling.  Our  judgment  and  our  decisions  must  be  made 
upon  the  facts.  As  never  before  we  must  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  we  must  match  our  minds  in  one  common  accord.  In- 
spired by  a  common  purpose  to  do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  tke 
workers  of  the  nation. 

And  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  hosts  of  labor,  the  delegates 
and  officers  who  come  to  this  convention,  as  to  believe  that  when  it 
is  over,  our  program  made  public  and  our  policies  anneiinci'd  that 
the  people  who  work  for  wages  will  see  in  our  great  move  ueiit  their 
hope  and  jirotection.  and  the  pi-ople  of  the  nation  will  se,  a  new, 
revitalized  force  making  itself  felt  in  the  social  and  eeone.uic  life 
of  this  eoiiiitry, 

I  counsel  iiaiieme  and  forbearance.  Keserve  ymir  judgment  while 
we  are  lei^sui-  ihrnugh  ihis  important  meeting,  ^\'e  cannot  fail; 
we  mnsi  sueeeeil  ;  iineiiiiiloy meiil  must  be  overcome;  the  workers 
must   be  brought   back   a'nd   the  captains   of   industry    must  realize 

that  fact,  because  it  means  more  to  them  than  it  does  t  ly  other 

group  of  our  citizenship. 

I  want  to  refer  in  closing  to  a  problem  that  has  cans,  il  me  very 
great  concern,  and  that  is  this  terrible  jurisdiction  proble.n  that 
has  so  disturbed  the  splendid  men  and  women  alTilialcd  with  this 
Department.  I  would  not  be  frank  and  lionest  ami  tiii'htiil  with 
you  if  I  did  not  say  there  is  nolhing  that  traiis|iir.  s,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  injures  you  and  our  movement  more  than  tii'se  vexing 
jurisdiction  problems. 

You  know  we  understand  it  all  perfectly  well:  we  knew  how 
earnestly  the  re]iresentatives  of  a  trade  contend  fer  the  right  of 
those  tliev  represent  to  perform  certain  skilled  wnrk,  and  that  is 
proper  aiid  right,  but  the  public  outside  who  de  mil  understand 
cannot  realize  how  it  all  happens.  1  have  tried  to  sil  down  and 
convince  men  of  the  sitiiatiun,  and  alter  it  is  ,'ill  ev.  r  1  ,im  told, 
"So  they  do  not  possi-ss  within  themselves  the  abilit\-  to  s-it  c  (heir 
family  "quarrels.- 

There  is  a  vexing  problem  we  have  here  in  thi«  e.iy,  I  h:ive  b'>en 
asked  by  representatives  of  the  government  to  ilo  sieneiliing  about 
it.  Now,  these  grievances  must  be  settled  some  lime.  Eone  is  not 
the  determining  factor,  for,  after  all,  a  question  i.-;  ii'd  iiuite  as  well 
settled  when  it  is  settled  by  force— it  is  better  settled  when  it  U 
settled  by  conciliation  and  agreement. 

If  I  would  say  one  thing  to  you  about  this — and  I  am  nut  finding 
fau't  with  anyone,  because  I  know  yon-  iindilem -  it  is  this:  that  in 
tliis  convention  you  will  strive  earnestly  to  lind  .T  way  b,v  which  w* 
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eao  set  up  within  the  movemeut  itself  some  tribunal  in  which  we 
will  have  confidence  so  that  we  can  settle  our  jurisdictional  prob- 
lems without  bringing  upon  ourselves  the  reproach  of  the  public. 

Public  opinion  is  valuable;  we  regard  It  as  a  most  valuable  asset, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  we  may  cultivate  and  hold  this  public  opinion 
■pen  our  side.  And  if  we  do  we  must  all  do  our  part  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Now  it  appears  proper  to  say  that  your  President  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him,  and  the  officers  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  have  worked  hard  and  continually  during  the  trying 
period  we  have  been  passing  through  in  the  past  few  months.  1 
want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  them  all.  With  an  earnestness  that 
challenges  our  admiration  they  have  continuously  looked  after  the 
Interests  of  the_  building  trades  industry.  I  think  they  have  ac- 
complished many  things  for  the  building  trades  workers  of  the 
nation  which  you  regard  as  of  very  great  value. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this  now,  because  I  know  they  are  too  modest 
to  toot  their  own  horns,  but  they  have  worked  hard  and  earnestly 
and  zealously  and  cooperated  with  me  in  my  work  in  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  upon  the  industrial  codes  and  fair  practice. 
They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that  you  may  hold  a  most 
•uccessful  convention,  and  that  when  you  go  out  from  here  that  you 
will  carry  on.  face  your  problems  with  courage  and  faith,  and  I 
look  to  the  time  when  we  will  be  on  firm  ground  and  the  trade 
union  movement  will  be  vindicated  in  its  purposes  and  policies. 

The  27th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Department 
was  considered  by  all  of  the  delegates  that  attended  the  Convention 
as  a  most  successful  and  harmonious  convention,  especially  so, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment and  its  affiliated  organizations  have  been  the  hardest  hit  dur- 
ing this  depression  of  all  labor  organizations  in  this  country. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  : 
M.  J,   McDonough    President  Washington,   D.  C. 

John  J.  Hynes         First  Vice  President        Washington,  D.  C 
L.  P.  Lindelof         Second  Vice  President     Lafayette,  Ind. 
P.  J.  Morrin  Third  Vice  President      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley      Fourth  Vice  President    Cleveland,  Ohio 
John  Possehl  Fifth  Vice  President        Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  V.  Moresehi  Sixth  Vice  President       Quincy,  Mass. 
Wm.   C.   O'Neill        Secretary-Treasurer  Washington,  D.  C. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  submitted, 

CHARLES  J.  CASE 
Delegates  GEORGE  T.  MOORE 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY 

 0  

WORK,  NOT  CHARITY,  AT  LAST 

Labor's  oft  reiterated  demand  for  work  for  the 
unemployed,  not  charity,  is  at  last  put  into  effect  in 
the  Federal  Government's  plan  for  taking  4,000,000 
men  from  relief  rolls  this  winter  and  giving  them 
employment  on  a  nation-wide  civil  works  program. 

The  latest  Government  move  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  civilized  and  intelligent  handling  of  the  re- 
lief problem.  It  is  a  big  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  morale.  Nothing  is  so  de- 
moralizing as  charity.  It  saps  initiative  and  self- 
respect  and  can  only  be  justified  if  there  is  no  other 
possible  way  to  give  help.  Fortunately,  the  Admin- 
istration has  found  a  way  to  remove  men  from 
charity  lists  and  give  them  the  work,  which  they 
have  long  desired  and  sought  in  vain. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  plan  is  that  it  will 
end  supervision  of  milhons  by  relief  organizations. 
It  is  emphasized  that  the  Administration  is  deter- 
mined that  American  citizens  shall  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  live  under  the  auspices  of  charitable 
agencies.  "That  means,"  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tor Hopkins  said,  "that  investigations  will  stop  and 
we  need  no  longer  pry  into  the  personal  and  private 
lives  of  these  people." 

The  plan  is  indeed  a  "fundamental  change"  in  the 
Federal  program  to  deal  with  the  depression,  as 
President  Roosevelt  said,  with  .safeguards  to  prevent 


it  from  being  used  in  any  way  to  depress  wage  and 
working  standards  it  should  prove  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  the  nation. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG? 

"What  is  wrong  with  an  economic  system  under 
which  city  people  starved  because  farmers  produced 
too  much  food,  and  farmers  were  destitute  because 
city  people  produced  too  many  of  the  things  which 
farmers  desired  to  buy? 

"Of  course,  ownership  must  have  its  profits  or 
investments  will  not  be  made;  but  the  foundation 
of  the  national  welfare  under  modem  conditions 
must  be  laid  in  the  prosperity  of  the  working  popu- 
lation out  of  which  the  profits  of  ownership  and 
managements  must  be  derived. 

"The  richer  the  milk  and  the  more  of  it,  the  richer 
and  the  greater  quantity  of  cream." — Donald  R. 
Richberg,  Chief  Counsel  of  NRA. 

 o  

THE  GAME  GUY'S  PRAYER 

Dear  God:  Help  me  to  be  a  sport  in  this  little 
game  of  life.  I  don't  ask  for  any  place  in  the  line- 
up ;  play  me  anywhere  you  need  me.  I  only  ask  for 
the  stuff  to  give  you  one  hundred  per  cent  of  what 
I've  got.  If  all  the  hard  drives  seem  to  come  my 
way,  I  thank  You  for  the  compliment.  Help  me  to 
remember  that  You  won't  ever  let  anything  come 
my  way  that  You  and  I  together  can't  handle.  And 
help  to  take  the  bad  breaks  as  part  of  the  game. 
Help  me  to  understand  that  the  game  is  full  of 
knots  and  knocks  and  trouble  and  make  me  thankful 
for  them.  Help  me  to  get  so  that  the  harder  they 
come  the  better  I  like  it. 

And,  oh  God,  help  me  to  always  play  on  the 
square.  No  matter  what  the  other  players  do,  help 
me  to  come  clean.  Help  me  to  study  the  Book  so 
that  I'll  know  the  rules,  and  to  study  and  think  a  lot, 
about  the  Greatest  Player  that  ever  lived,  and  other 
great  players  that  are  told  about  in  the  Book.  If 
they  found  out  that  the  best  part  of  the  game  was 
helping  other  guys  who  were  out  of  luck,  help  me  to 
find  it  out  too.  Help  me  to  be  a  regular  feller  with 
the  other  players. 

Finally,  oh  God,  if  fate  sems  to  uppercut  me  with 
both  hands  and  I'm  laid  on  the  shelf  in  sickness  or 
old  age  or  something,  help  me  to  take  that  as  part 
of  the  game  too.  Help  me  not  to  whimper  or  squeal 
that  the  game  was  a  frame-up  or  that  I  had  a  raw 
deal. 

When  in  the  falling  dusk  I  get  the  final  bell,  I  ask 
for  no  lying  complimentary  stones.  I'd  only  like  to 
know  that  You  feel  I've  been  a  good  guy. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  53RD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


GKEETINGS!  Vit;  your  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Am<?rican  Federation  of  Labor,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  2,  1933. 

I'ursuaiit  to  the  law,  the  Filty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  called  to  order  at  10:00  o'clock, 
in  the  ball  room  of  the  \\'illard  Hotel,  by  Richard  A.  Dickson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union. 

During  the  half  hour  preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention  an 
orchestra,  made  up  of  members  of  Musicians  Local  Union  No.  161, 
entertained  the  delegates  and  visitors. 

Chairman  Dick.smi  :  Iicli'i^utes  and  friends — I  want  to  present  to 
you  at  this  time  llis  Ciair.  ihr  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
Uight  lieverend  .luliu  ,1,  Mr  N  :uii  ;i  la,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to 
come  to  offer  t.ic  i u vura t m n  ilii;,  iiiurning.    I'lease  rise. 

Oh  God,  Wli.i  (lidsi  -an  liiv  :alM,r  in  the  Person  of  Ihy  Divine 
Son,  "Willi  \\lii  ici>  il,-  \vas  li^  li,  I'm  our  sakes  became  poor,"  direct 
and  make  fruilliil  i_hf  di  11  lii  i  a 1 1 nns  uf  this  convention.  Illumine  the 
minds  ami  li.arls  i>i  llif  (liiiuah-  here  assembled  that  they  may 
spiaik  and  ar(  with  kiinwlcd;;i'  anil  wisiliim.  Grant  that  through 
thi'ir  I'll  ri-  laiiiir  may  receive  tlir  iicii^;nition  which  is  its  due,  and 
that  il  -iii  liii  ;i-ain  among  me  ay  li  ■  subordinated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  jnslici-  and  charity,  the  fuunilalions  of  peace  and  progress. 
Hasten,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  ri-turn  uf  better  days  to  the  people 
of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  and  grant  us  Thy  Blessing,  which 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Following  the  invocation  the  orchestra  played  America. 

Aililn  sNi  s  111  \M  ir.i:ii  ■  wi  ri'  made  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Dickson,  Presi- 
dc]ji  III  I  III  W  ash  nL'li.ii  I'mlral  Labor  Union,  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Keii  hi'lili  I  ii  r,  I'll  ^iili  111  I  iiaril  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  <l«-  1! .  ^  n  1 1  la  1 .  !i  •  William  H.  King.  United  .States  Senator 
from  the  siah  ul  I  lali  ami  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commiltec  nl  tln'  I  nllid  States  Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  Littlcpai^c.  I'ri  >ii|i  lit  of  the  Vv'ashingtun  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
All  of  these  addresses,  which  space  will  not  permit  printing,  were 
responded  to  by  President  Green  in  a  very  appropriate  and  lengthy 
address.  After  which.  President  Green  declared  the  D3rd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  open  for  such  busi- 
ness as  might  properly  come  before  it. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  (Credentials  showed  that  they  had 
examined  the  credentials  of  5."j4  delegates  representing  92  Interna- 
tional and  National  I  nions.  4  departments,  32  state  branches,  234 
central  bodies.  40  local  trade  and  federal  trade  labor  unions,  and 
4  fraternal  delegates,  2  representing  the  British  I'rade  Union  Con- 
gress, one  ri'presenting  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress, 
and  one  representing  the  Women's  National  Trade  Union  League 
of  ."Vmerica,  and  recommended  that  all  of  the  above  delegates  be 
seated. 

President  Green,  in  the  appointment  of  the  convention  commit- 
tees. aiM>ointed  all  of  your  delegates  to  serve  upon  committees  of 
the  Convention. 

.\  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Fediaalim  of  I,abor  was  read  to  the  Convention  by  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent DiilTy.  'I'liis  report  contained  128  pages  of  closely  printed  mat- 
ter dealing  with  almost  every  conceivable  subject  affecting  our 
present  social  and  economic  status.  The  report  of  Secretary  Morri- 
son slunved  that  the  linancial  condition  of  the  Federation  was  in 
fairly  gond  condition,  notwithstanding  the  depression  which  we 
have  been   irning  tlimugh.     His  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
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ihowing  a  loss  of  425,000  members  for  the  past 


ship  of  2.12i;, 
fiscal  year. 

Tliere  were  numerous  addresses  made  to  the  Convention  bv  many 
notable  mi'n  and  women,  as  well  as  high  governmental  officials,  also 
Including  thi>  fraternal  delegates  from  the  British  Trade  I'nion  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress.  All  of  these 
addresses  were  both  interesting  and  instructive  and  are  contained 
In  verbatim  form  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  which  are 
contained  in  a  volume  covering  502  pages  and  which  can  be  had  by 
any  of  our  members  who  desire  to  read  the  verbatim  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  by  making  application  to  Frank  Morrison,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Washington,  D.  C.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  space,  we  will  only  be  able  to  enumerate  a  short 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  matters  that  were  handled  by  the  Conven- 
tion and  which  are  as  follows: 

Unswerving  support  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  necessity  of  working  men  and  women  organizing  in 
trade  unions  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  conditions  characterized 
t^^rj.^l'^p'aration  of  the  convention  on  the  NATIONAL  RECOVERY 

Enthusiastic  approval  of  the  militant  and  constructive  work  per- 
formed by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  enrolling  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  ranks  of  trade  unionism  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Nntirnal  IJerovcry  Law  was  given  by  the  convention. 

The  orvanizing  achievements  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  were  presented  to 
the  conventiiin  by  the  Executive  Council  in  Its  annual  report  with 
the  follow  ng  remarks: 

"Conscious  of  the  fact  that  lack  of  organization  among  wage- 
earneis  had  been  a  major  factor  in  the  unbalance  in  distribution  of 
national  income  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  economic  break- 
down, labor  regarded  the  passage  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  as 
imposing  an  obligation  upon  wage-earners  to  organize  in  trade 
unions. 

Wage-earners  have  been  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  organi- 
zation which  the  legislation  affords  them.  After  four  years  of  un- 
certainties of  unemployment  and  loss  of  savings,  wage-earners  turn 
eagerly  to  an  agency  that  provides  opportunitiy  for  effectively  bet- 
tering their  conditions  and  giving  them  a  greater  degree  of  security. 


Accordingly,  both  spontaneous  and  directed  organizing  campaign! 
have  been  vigorously  under  way.  More  charters  per  day  since  July 
1  have  been  granted  to  federal  labor  unions  than  at  any  previou* 
t.me  for  which  we  have  records.  We  have  concentrated  our  effort* 
more  especially  upon  organizing  the  workers  in  the  basic  industries; 
that  is,  steel,  automobiles,  textiles,  oil  and  rubber.  To  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  Federation's  financial  ability  organizing  campaigns  In 
these  centers  have  been  aggressively  carried  out." 

The  Convention  endorsed  the  aggressive  methods  applied  by  the 
Federation  and  recommended  that — 

"All  city  central  bodies.  State  Federations  of  Labor  and  National 
and  International  I  nions  co-operate  in  this  movement  and  give  It 
their  hearty  supiiort  and  encouragement." 

Strong  criticism  of  the  hours  and  wages  thus  far  incorporated  In 
the  fair  COMPETITION  CODES  set  up  under  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act  as  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  crisis  presented  by  over 
11,000,000  unemployed  workers  and  provide  the  decent  living  stand- 
ards imperatively  necessary  to  absorb  the  products  of  our  industrial 
plants,  was  made  by  the  convention.  The  convention  held  that  the 
30-hour  week  must  be  incorporated  in  all  Codes  to  provide  for  the 
jobless  and  code  minimum  wages  drastically  raised  tQ  provide  the 
increased  buying  power  absolutely  necessary  for  business  recovery. 

Protest  against  any  policy  tending  to  reduce  wages  or  lengthen 
hours  of  work  was  voiced  by  the  Convention  which  charged  that 
some  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  are  "attempting  to 
undermine  living  stiindards  under  the  cloak  of  an  argument  that 
such  action  would  stimulate  building  construction." 

The  ciaim  that  the  National  Ke<overy  Act  forbids  an  agreement 
between  ciiiiilnyers  and  unions  providing  for  a  "dosed  shop"  being 
made  by  employers  anil  employer  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States  whenever  other  excuses  for  avoiding  fair  settlements 
with  their  employes  fail,  was  turn  to  shredij  by  President  Green, 
in  a  brief  but  emplialic  statement  before  the  Convention.  His  re- 
marks on  this  subject  follow: 

"1  have  always  contended  that  employers  and  employes  have  a 
perfect  right  to  enter  into  an  agri'cmcnt  providing  for  a  closed 
union  shop  and  a  closed  union  agreement.  That  right  has  been 
conceded  and  recognized  by  the  courts  in  all  their  ilecisions.  We 
will  not  surrender  that  right;  we  will  eonteml  vi;4orously  for  the 
recognition  of  that  right,  ana  we  will  never  yielil  in  the  ac-eplance 
of  any  interpretation  that  denies  that  llie  i-  -hi  to  negoliiite  a 
contract  with  empluyers,  pmvidi  n--  fur  a  eloMal  simp  in  ease  they 
wish  to  establish  >ucli  an  a m reeiiieii t ' 

The  ciimplete  ami  iinsliai  kled  riarlit  nl'  working;  men  and  women  to 
organi/.e  in  trade  unions  for  their  mutual  benetit  and  i)rotection. 
without  iiiterfi  rein  e  from  any  source,  public  or  jirivate,  was  reaf- 
hrnicd  as  a  niajur  demand  liy  the  Convention,  and  stressed  as  nec- 
essary in  ord'  T  tlial  the  workers  ma,^•  sicuri^  maximum  benefits  from 
the  National  Recovery  Act. 

The  Convention  also  slia'sseil  trade  iiiii  uis  as  the  im'y  adequate 
machinery  for  making  the  <oLleofi\e  ImrKoiiiiiig  iiiin  iple  eti'ective 
in  order  that  the  workers  may  secai  c  Jn<t  labor  eumlitaius  under 
the  fair  practice  Codes  set  up  under  (lie  .Nalional  Recovery  Act. 

The  (_'ouventiou,  iiroiiipled  by  the  dolaie^  ot  equity,  positively 
declared  that  tlie  «orluis  must  be  ailc(| ual cl.v  represented  at  every 
stage  in  the  development  of  lair  prm  ti  e  laides  under  the  National 
Rei'overy  Act.  in  order  that  I  lie  purposes  nf  the  National  Recovery 
Act  may  be  achieved,  and  to  imer  iln-  r  q  ii .  rements  of  human  justice. 

Declaring  for  the  rij^lit  of  <Uy.  c<>aiii,>  and  state  enipio.vos  lo  or- 
ganize under  the  nati.inal  Indu-trial  Keeuverv  .\et.  the  ('oiiveu  t  ion 
instructed    the    federalmn's    olli<  ers    tu    "endiMvor    in    secure    an  in- 
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Convention    declared    the   i  est  mat  ion  won 
the  Ntitional   Recovery   .\ei      'I'he  ;iO-lir. 
ployes  was  also  urged  by  the  Convention, 

In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  si>rvice  needs,  the  Conven- 
tion also  re-affirmed  its  declaration  made  in  previous  convi'ntions 
and  instructed  its  Executive  Council  to  cooperate  with  affiliated 
Government  Employes  organizations  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
30-year  optional  retirement  law  for  Government  employes. 

The  Convention  ef  the  Federation  de(dared  that  there  are  no  ade- 
quate Statistics  indicating  the  extent  of  the  displacement  of  labor 
by   power,    machinery,   chemical   and   other   processes,    though  tbii 
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constitutes  a  vital  industrial  problem.  To  remedy  this  manifest 
deficiency  the  convention  urged  the  establishment  of  a  technological 
research  and  statistical  division  under  some  appropriate  Govern- 
ment department,  and  the  cxeiutive  council  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  this  cud  for  introduction  in  Congress. 

"It  is  most  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners,  man- 
agement, finaute  and  the  country  as  a  whiile."  the  ei  ir    i  -  i  i 
"that    there   should    be  aileiniate   invesiiiraiions    and  i 
would  indicate  character  of  t  ■elincL  Lrieal  i  hanu'  s  in  in  i 
ods,  and  the  extent  to  whieli  thise  displa  e  labor. "    It  ■ 
duty  of  the  new  division  to  •  set  up  and  to  cany  en  ;  1.        .  .  s>  iry 
research  and  statistical  study  whi<  h  will  supply  a'l  nee  ssary  in- 
formation concerning  the  existuig  stage  of  teclinol'i^'i-al  ilevelop- 
ment  in  the  industries,  and  the  changes  which  will  deeur  in  indus- 
trial methods  and  processes,  and  their  effect  in  intreas  ng  per  capita 
production  in  eliminating  the  number  of  wage  earners  required  for 
production  purposes." 

The  use  of  "spe*d-up"  and  so-called  "efficiency  systems"  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  individual  workers,  witliunt  ciirre<pnnd- 
ing  reductions  in  the  hours  of  work  and  increasis  in  buying  jiowi  r. 
was  denounced  by  the  convention.  Asserting  that  "the  ri.^fht  to 
earn  a  living  is  fundamental  in  any  form  of  society"  and  empha- 
sizing that  this  can  be  assured  only  by  properly  balancing  the 
productive  and  consuming  powers  of  the  works,  themselves,  the 
convention  declared  : 

"The  driving  of  workers  to  their  full  capacity  as  producers  by 
long  hours  and  speed-up  systems  of  various  sorts  renders  them 
incapable,  through  fatigue  and  lack  of  leisure,  uf  performing  their 
proper  function  as  consumers  and  thus,  in  effect,  throws  out  of  gear 
the  economic  relationship  between  production  and  consumption 
which  is  essential  to  the  continuity  of  both." 

The  Convention  emphasized  also  the  injustice  these  systems  do 
to  the  oMer  employes,  unable  physically  to  stand  their  pressure, 
for  whose  protection  the  A.  F.  of  L.  always  has  stood  firm,  declar- 
ing : 

"The  essential  right  to  earn  a  living  cannot  be  denied  to  the  older 
workers  simply  because  they  bear  the  weight  of  years,  without  at 
the  same  time  destroying  them  as  independent  consumers  and  forc- 
ing them  to  rely  upon  others  for  aid." 

In  a  sweeping  conclusion  to  the  resolution  it  adopted,  the  con- 
vention declared  opposition  tc — 

"All  so-called  speed-up  systems  of  whatosever  character,  and  that 
it  continues  to  insist  upon  the  reduction  of  the  work  period  and  the 
extension  of  leisure  time,  and  upon  conditions  that  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  continuity  of  employment  at  adequate  wages  for  all  work- 
ers as  absolutely  essential  elements  to  national  prosperity  and  well- 
being." 

The  anti-social  policy  of  many  coroporations  and  individual  em- 
ployers to  refuse  employment  to  older  workers  was  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  Convention.  The  Convention  also  denounced  the 
alleged  practice  of  insurance  companies  of  compelling  employers  to 
blacklist  workers  because  of  age  or  health  condition  by  refusing  to 
issue  industrial  insurance  to  them,  and  instructed  the  Executive 
Council  "to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  and  study  of  this  subject  with 
a  view  to  developing  legislation  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil." 

Continued  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  State 
anti-lnjnnction  laws  similar  to  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Federal  Law 
was  set  forth  as  its  policy  by  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  called  for  establishment  by  law  of  the  Six-Hour 
Day,  Five  Day  Week  if  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  pro- 
gram fail.s  to  solve  the  unemp'oyment  problem.  The  Convention 
recommended  that  should  the  anticipated  results  of  the  recovery  pro- 
gram fail  to  materialize  because  of  concerted  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  shorter  working  hours  b.v  combinations  of  employers,  a 
fight  for  six-hour  day.  five-day  week  legislation  be  pressed  in  Con- 
gress. Stressing  the  urgent  need  for  reducing  hours  of  labor,  the 
convention  said: 

"Our  economic  system  ie  still  out  of  balance  due  to  the  great 
army  of  unemployed.  Science  is  constantly  bringing  out  new  in- 
ventions in  form  of  mechanical  labor-saving  devices  that  in  turn 
take  work  more  and  more  out  of  human  hands.  The  reduction  of 
working  hours  in  comparison  with  the  mechanical  progress  made 
has  been  very  slow  when  considering  that  the  8-hour  day  has  been 
in  existence  in  some  industries  for  almost  25  years  or  more,  and 
yet  not  compulsory  in  all  industries.  The  shorter  work-day  is  the 
most  essential  solution  in  coping  with  the  unemployment  problem.  ' 

Scoring  profeHsional  strike-breakers  as  "public  enemies"  the  Con- 
vention asked  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  activities  of 
strike-breaking  organizations  and  enactment  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  strike-breaking  disturbers  of  industrial 
peace. 

The  Convention  urged  continuation  of  efforts  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government  shall  at  all  times  purchase  when 
possible  only  such  manufactured  articles  and  raw  materials  as  are 
produced  in  the  Tnlted  States  and  that  the  use  of  such  domestic 
product.^  be  made  a  provision  in  contracts  by  Government  agencies. 

Trenchant  criticism  of  the  meager  funds  allotted  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  as  far  below  decent  living  standards  and 
an  imperative  demand  that  Coneress  as  soon  as  it  convenes  next 
January  appropriate,  in  addition  to  the  $500,000,000  now  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Kniergency  Relief  Administration,  a  huge 
fund  to  provide  adequate  relief  for  our  jobless  millions,  character- 
ized the  declaration  on  relief  needs  made  by  the  Convention.  To 
meet  the  great  emergency  which  faces  the  unemployed  this  winter, 
the  Convention  made  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

"1.  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  insist  on  adequate 
relief  appropriations  from  Federal  funds  by  Congress  immediately 
after  Its  reconvening  In  January,  so  that  funds  may  be  available 
by  February  when  it  is  expected  the  present  appropriations  will  be 
exhausted. 

"2.  That  we  Insist  (hat  the  surplus  agricultural  products  be  made 
available  for  distribution  to  the  unemployed. 

".3.  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  all  State  and 
local  federations  of  Labor  do  all  In  their  power  to  educate  public 
opinion  to  the  immensity  of  the  relief  need  this  Winter.  There  is 
danger  that  taxation  and  appropriations  for  relief  may  not  have  the 
necesgiry  public  support,  since  there  is  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
re-cmp!oyment  of  millions  has  greatly  reduced  relief  needs,  and  that 
relief  needs  are  therefore  less  than  last  Winter. 


"4.  That  sp:?(.ial  consideration  be  given  to  the  character  of  taxa- 
tion which  is  being  passed  by  State  governments  in  order  to  raise 
funds  for  relief.  Higher  incomts  and  surplus  profits  should  be  made 
to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden." 

Regulations  to  protect  wage  standards  on  State  Highway  construc- 
tion projects  for  which  the  Federal  Governnu  nt  contributes  funds 
were  urged  by  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  condemned  the  practice  of  employers  who  receive 
contracts  for  work  on  buildings  in  the  Lnited  States  or  its  Terri- 
tories and  have  the  work  perforjied  In  foreign  countries  and  brought 
in  under  the  guise  of    'An  Goods, "duty  free. 

Whole-hearted  support  of  the  policy  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes  to  stimulate  <onstruction  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  na- 
tion in  co-operation  with  lotal  authorities  was  given  by  the  Con- 
vention.   The  Convention  de<'lared: 

"Only  through  the  widespread  distribution  of  Federal  Funds  can 
work  be  provided  for  the  millions  of  now  unemployed  In  the  building 
and  allied  trades.  This  convention  records  itself  as  vigorously  op- 
posed to  commitments  of  the  revovery  fund  for  great  isolated  proj- 
ects, costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  employing  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  workers  forced  to  migrate  from  their  ac- 
customed homes. 

Through  th.?  quick  increase  of  purchasing  power  which  would  fol- 
low the  diffusion  of  work  into  thousands  of  cities  and  villages,  in 
the  building  of  cities  and  villages,  in  the  bui  ding  of  erection  of 
model  workers'  homes,  and  the  elimination  of  grade-crossings,  local 
merchants  as  well  as  local  skilled  workers  will  immediately  benefit." 

Assailing  delay  In  the  Public  Works  Program  the  Convention 
urged  that  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  do  all  in  their 
power  to  speed  up  the  program,  to  provide  employnient  and  aid 
business.  The  Convention  charged  that  the  great  public  works  pro- 
gram is  being  delayed  for  various  reasons  and  placed  much  of  the 
blame  on  "the  apparent  laxity,  inefficiency  or  undue  hesitancy"  to 
act  of  local  and  Stato  bodies  or  officials.  "This  unfortunate  delay, 
which  has  been  in-xensab  e  in  many  Instances  in  various  parts  of 
the  c..!inrry."  I'e-  .-.  nt'on  il  -clared.  "has  serN.usIy  r.ia  r.led  the 
publi.'      -  1  -  ■  :i   t:i.'  .ffi-  t  rliai    li  ii  ii  i  i  ■  >  '  -  :'iiisands 
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The  Federation,  niaintainiiiir  it< 
port  for  public   edn.ati'ii.   a  i  i.i 
point  program  citin;;  th  •  •  !  , 
an  effective  and  couipndu  .\ 
lows : 

<1(  "Truly  pri.fessi 

(2)  Small  (lasses  t; 

(3)  An  enriched  cvirri;  uium. 

(4)  Opportunities  for  growth  and  cultural  advantages  for  adult 
workers. 

(5)  An  equitable  wage  for  all  teachers.  All  employes  of  the  school 
system  shall  be  assured  an  equitable  wage,  security  of  position  and 
decent  working  conditions. 

(t>)  Security  of  tenure  for  all  educational  workers. 
(7i  Decent '  working  conditions  for  teachers. 

iS)  Right  to  establish  teachers'  unions,  affiliated  with  organ'zed 
labor. 

i9i  Opportunity  for  culture  and  professional  study  for  teachers. 
ilOi  Maintenance  of  educational  standards. 

111)  I'rovisron  for  old  age  pensions  for  teachers. 

112)  Opportunity  for  teachers  to  participate  in  formulating  edu- 
cational policy." 

The  Convention  renewed  the  pledge  of  the  Federation  to  use  its 
utmost  endeavor  for  the  protection  of  education  from  kindergarten 
through  university,  and  called  upon  all  affiliated  state  and  local 
central  bodies  to  fight  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  intact  our  free  pub- 
tive  Council  which  report  on  this  subject,  follows  in  part: 

The  Convention  reaffirmed  its  declared  advocacy  of  State  I'neio- 
ployment  Insurance,  declaring  that  joblessness  is  a  continuing  men- 
ace which,  if  not  soon  mitigated,  is  likely  to  bring  a  reaction  which 
may  prove  disastrous  to  the  nation.  It  was  .pointed  out  that  the 
policy  of  seeking  the  institution  of  unemployment  insurance  through 
adoption  by  the  various  States,  rather  than  through  the  Federal 
Government,  is  based  on  a  finding  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  that  enactment  of  a  law  applying  to  workers  throughout 
the  I'nited  States  by  the  National  Congress  would  be  impossible 
without  first  securing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
too  long  and  Involved  an  undertaking  to  be  effective  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  Convention  urged  however,  "such  compulsory  un- 
employment insurance  legislation  as  may  bo  permissible  under  the 
Constitution,  including  Federal  aid  to  the  States." 

The  unemployment  problem  will  be  a  permanent  one  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  Convention  declared,  due  to  the  many  new  labor-saving 
devices  and  machinery  constantly  being  invented.  It  pointed  out 
that  "the  NRA  movement  with  its  tremendous  working  force  in  co- 
operation with  the  public  has  thus  far  been  able  to  bring  back  to 
work  only  about  2.000.000  men,  leaving  about  10.000,000  still  unem- 
plo.ved." 

The  necessity  of  aggressive  action  to  secure  nationwide  security 
for  the  aged  by  the  enactment  of  adequate  old-age  pension  legisla- 
tion in  every  State  was  stressed  by  the  1933  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  I'p  to  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the 
convention,  twenty-five  states  had  adopted  old-age  pension  laws, 
19  mandatory  and'  six  voiuntary,  leaving  23  states  whose  old  people 
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are  still  cared  for  in  iiluishouses  and  by  public  and  priviUc  charity. 
(The  State  of  Ohid  has  sinre  adopted  the  01d-A);e  Pension  Law.) 
The  a(  tion  of  the  convention  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  Exi  cu- 
tive  Council  which  report  on  this  subject,  follows  in  part: 

"It  is  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Executive  Council  to  uti- 
lize every  means  at  the  command  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  old-age 
pension  laws  in  the  different  states. 

We  urge  as  a  social  obligation  that  adequate  provisions  be  adopt- 
ed so  that  every  producing  wurker  may  be  assured,  after  his  pro- 
ductive years,  of  an  adequate  income,  at  least  equal  to  the  income 
earned  at  the  time  of  retirement.  By  providing  honorably  for  our 
citizens  who  have  served  us  in  their  prime,  we  shall  make  social  and 
economic  adjustments  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  business 
prosperity.  recommend  that  plans  be  daveloped  to  carry  out 

these  suggestions." 

The  Convention,  forcing  the  tight  against  child  labor  in  industry 
which  it  has  been  making  for  more  than  a  generation,  adopted  a 
resolution  directing  the  Executive  Council  to  continue  its  effective 
program  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Child  I>abor  Amendment  until 
Ihe  required  36  states  have  approved  its  inclusion  in  the  Federal 
Con.stitution. 

The  Convention  likewise  strongly  advocated  an  active  campaign 
by  State  Federations  of  Labor  to  secure  the  enactment  of  minimum 
w;ige  laws  for  u omen  and  minors  in  the  32  states  which  have  re- 
fused tills  prutection. 

The  Convi  ntion  declared  that  both  old  and  new  members  of  the 
labor  movement  must  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  union 
label. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Convention  was  the  unani- 
mous apjiriival  of  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Council  to  grant  a 
chartiM-  of  nffi'iation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
inq:  \\'o:-U'  rs  oT  America. 

The  c.iiv  (  lit  ion  urged  that  the  Bacon-Davis  prevailing  rate  of 
wn;;c^  :ici  li  •  :i .iiendcd  to  iucluds  paintinp:.  The  Convention  pointed 
out  that  the  ("oM;ptrolier  General  has  ruled  that  painting  of  an  ex- 
isting imhiic  building  is  not  construction,  alter.ition  or  rcyiair  work 
and  that  because  of  this  ruling  thousands  of  jobs  hav,'  bicn  lost  to 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  I'ainters,  I)e orators  :in  I  Paper- 
hangers  of  America.  The  Executive  Council  was  instructed  to  work 
for  the  amcudmcnt  of  the  law  to  the  end  that  painting  on  public 
buildings  l)c  performed  by  members  of  organized  labor. 

The  Convention  endorsed  the  demand  of  the  International  Fur 
Workers  for  a  30  hcjur  week  and  pledged  the  co-operation  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  presenting  the  demand  to  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Convention  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  the  30-hour  week, 
and  restor.Ttion  of  pay  for  Navy  Yard  Employes. 

The  Execut  ve  Council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  instructed  by  the 
Convcn.ii.n  to  dr.ift  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Congress 
tor  en;iitiacnt  into  law  re(iniring  a  lii'ense  for  all  "individuals, 
firms  and    -oriiorations.  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Convention  dielared  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  all  affiliated 
organizations  and  members  to  patronize  only  hotelH.  restaurants  and 
catering  establiidiments  which  are  fair  to  orKaiiized  labor. 

I  rotection  of  the  public  from  exploitation  through  the  sale  of 
frauduant  securities  and  the  manipulation  of  securities  of  all  kinds 
was  demanded  by  the  Convention,  which  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Council  continue  its  efforts  for  enactment  of  "blue  sky" 
legislation,  designed  to  bar  anti-social  activities  of  stock  sellers  and 
stock  gamblers. 

Supporting  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  struKgle  for  freedom  the 

Convention  said: 

"We  desire  to  record  our  sympathy  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  to  express  the  hope  that  their  present  difficulties  may 
soon  be  ended,  with  the  establishment  of  full  and  complete  freedom. 
We  realize  the  great  sacrifices  they  have  endured  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  we  rejoice  in  the  spirit  they  have  shown.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  in  a  new  freedom,  they  may  establish  a  true  trade- 
union  movement  to  act  in  concert  with  the  trade-union  movements  of 
the  other  nations  of  our  hemisphere  in  co-operation  with  and  through 
the  Pan -American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  Convention  recalled  that  owing  to  decisions  made  by  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  past,  the  Fed(>ration  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  action  on  protests  from  Cuban  organizations 
which  denounced  the  political  tyranny  and  oppression  in  Cuba  and 
from  asking  for  civil  or  moral  intervention. 

Officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  directed  by  the 
Convention  to  urge  President  Roos<'velt  "to  assign  to  the  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Navy,  all  work  which  has  heretofore  been  per- 
formed by  civilians,  or  which  does  not  constitute  strictly  military 
duty;  or  to  have  introduced  and  support  legislation  to  remedy 
these  conditions."  The  Conv<>ntion  charged  that  encroachments  of 
the  naval  personnel  upon  civiliatis  appear  to  have  increased  in  the 
last  several  months,  resulting  in  the  discharging  of  civilians,  as 
well  as  depriving  these  employes  of  promotions  to  higher  positions 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Convention  commended  the  Executive  Council  and  the  various 
State  Fcderatiiuis  of  L.abor  for  success  achieved  in  the  campaign  to 
enact  model  convict  labor  laws  under  the  terms  of  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act.  Continuation  of  efforts  to  pass  such  laws  was  urged.  The 
model  law  was  drafted  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Seventeen  States  now  have 
laws  in  conformity  with  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  as  follows:  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  .Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, So.  Dakota.  I'tah,  Washington  and  Wycmiing.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  rciiorted  to  the  Convention  that  the  fact  that  no  con- 
vict-made goods  can  be  shipjied  into  17  states  after  .Tannary  It), 
19.'?4,  will  siTve  as  a  warning  to  states  that  have  not  enacted  this 
law  that  they  must  adopt  the  state-use  system.  The  Hawes-Conper 
Act  gives  states  authority  to  b.ir  prison-made  products  from  other 
states.  T'nder  the  state-use  svstein.  goods  produced  by  prison  labor, 
are  used  only  by  state  institutions  and  are  not  sold  on  the  open 
market. 

Private  profit  in  the  building  of  njval  vessels  m>ist  be  abloshipd 
the  Convention  declared,  in  demand'nL'  that  all  naval  vessi-'s.  ma- 
Phinerv  and  enuinment  he  constructed  l)v  th"  Covernnient.  The 
Convention  cited  previous  A.  F.  of  L.  declarations  aga'nst  manufac- 
ture of  naval  vessels  in  private  shipyards  and  pointed  out  that  dur- 


ing the  last  political  camjiaign  President  Roosevelt  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  "taking  the  profits  out  of  war"  should  be  a  national 
policy  and  to  that  end  the  construction  of  naval  vessels  and  produc- 
tion of  munitions  of  war  should  be  confined  to  navy  yards  and  ar- 
senals. Charging  that  the  Navy  Deiiartinent  is  not  following  the 
policy  advocated  by  organized  labor  and  tin-  President,  the  con- 
vention directed  that  the  officers  of  the  Federation  immediately  urge 
upon  the  President  the  "desirability  of  'taking  the  profits  out  of 
war'  by  having  the  construction  of  naval  vessels  machinery  and 
other  eiiuipmcnt  for  such  vessels  and  the  manuf.icture  of  war  muni- 
tions confini'd  to  navy  yards  and  arsenals;  this  policy  insofar  as 
the  law  permits." 

The  Cunventioii  lalleil  upon  the  T'nited  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  "a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws 
at  all  ports  to  the  i ml  tliai  workers  of  the  communities  be  placed 
on  an  e(iual  basis  with  workers  in  other  industrial  centers  who  are 
not  so  unfortunate  as  In  ]ir  located  on  the  international  border.  The 
Conventi(in  further  ealli  il  on  "all  patriotic  American  employers  to 
refrain  from  the  )irar|ii-,.  of  giving  preference  in  employment  to 
labor  not  domieihd  in  I  lie  country."  The  Convention  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  ni^ecl  of  restri  tiiui  of  Canadian  immigration  at  Detroit 
where  iliousanils  ol  ( '.inadiaiis  dail.v  commute  to  places  of  employ- 
ment in  the  lily,  to  the  ilefrimeut  of  local  labor. 

The  I'oiiveiilion  by  ii iia niinous  vote  declared  a  boycott  of  German 
goods  anil  sieauishi|i  services.  The  Convention's  action  was  taken 
in   approviiiu   a   report  of  the  Executive  Council  in  recommending  a 


strictly  economical  and 
ices  and  does  not  con- 
lent  of  the  Government  of 
si  not  be  directed  against 
ilh  ss  of  their  nationality. 


The  Convenlion  declared  the  boycott  is 
iion-politii  al  '  fiee  from  goveriinien ta I  inlli 
template  or  call  for  sujiport  or  imi  eiiraueiii 
our  country  or  any  of  its  agencies,  n  imr 
any  individuals  in  our  own  cluull^,^ 
race  or  jiolitical  beliefs  and  affili.at 

Pri'sidenl  (Jreen  told  flic  Convention  Ihe  reports  on  the  Hitler 
canijiaiuii  of  violence  against  trade  unionism  were  shocking  and 
thai    proiest   liy  .\meric;in  labor  was  not  sufficient. 

"It  is  not  eiiovigh  under  extr;iordinary  conditions  of  this  kind 
that  we  merely  voice  our  protest."  he  said.  "That  is  not  sufficient, 
bcciiise  it  larries  little  weight,  but  1  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
if  we  declare  that  the  iieopie  of  Ami'rica  will  refuse  to  buv  vour 
goods  anil  ride  on  your  ships,  we  then  strike  at  the  heart  of  this 
terror.  Let  flo'  wi nl  go  to  Oennany  that  there  is  one  great  move- 
ment in  Ann  rica  that  will  protest  against  the  persecution  of  our 
trade  union  ri  iireseiitatives  'n  any  land,  wherever  it  may  b-.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  (lei  laral  iiui  will  encourage  and  h(>arteu  ami  strcigthen 
the  morale  and  the  inirriose  and  the  di'termination  of  our  German 
trade  unionists  abroad  to  fight  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Germany," 

The  controversy  over  the  union  Jurisdiction  of  teamsters,  ensri- 
neers  and  firemen  employed  in  breweries  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
vention which  decided: 

"That  jurisdiction  over  engineers  employed  in  breweries  is  vested 
in  the  International  I  nion  of  Operating  Engineers; 

.Turisdiet'on  over  teamsters  in  the  brewer.v  industry  is  vested  in 
the  International  Urofb^rhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen 
and  IIelp(>rs  of  America; 

•lurisdiction  over  firemen  in  the  brewery  industry  is  vested  in  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers." 

.lurisdiction  over  teamsters,  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  brewer- 
ies was  claimed  by  the  International  (  nion  of  the  I'nited  B-ewery, 
Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
Executive  Council  ruled  that  jurisdiction  over  teamsters,  engineers 
and  firemen  belonged  to  the  respective  unions  of  their  crafts.  The 
Brewery  Workers  appealed  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
th  Convention,  which  upheld  the  Executive  Council  after  lengthy 
debate. 

Your  delegates  also  attended  in  company  with  Secretarv  Ford, 
the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  monument  to  Samue'  Gomp--rs.  on 
October  7,  1933.  The  principal  speakers  at  the  dedication  of  this 
monument  were  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Green.  There 
were  at  least  ten  thousand  people  at  the  dedieation  of  this  monu- 
mnt.  The  speeches  of  the  occasion  were  broadcast  on  a  national 
broadcasting  hook-up.  The  monument  was  officially  presented  to 
the  I'nited  States  Government  by  President  Green  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Amer  can  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term: 
Willi.im    Green         President  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank   Duffv  First   'Vice  President        Indianapo'is.  Ind. 

T.   A.   Rickert  Se  ond  Vice  President      Chicago.  I'l. 

Matthew    Woll  Third    Vice   President       Washington.  D.  C. 

James   Wilson  Foerth   Vice  President     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John    Coefield  Fifth   Vice  President        Wash  ngton.  D.  C, 

Arthur  O.  Wharton   Sixth  Vice  Pres  dent       Wash  ngtnn.  D.  C. 
Joseph  N.  Weber      Seventh  Vice  President     New  York.  N.  Y. 
G.    M.   Bngn'azet      Eighth   Vice  President     Washington.  D.  C. 
Martin   F.   Rvan        Treasurer  Kansas    City.  .Mo. 

Frank  Morrison         Secn'tary  Washington.  D,  C. 

The  fraternal  delegates  were:  to  British  Trade  Union  Congress, 
Michael  J  Colleran.  Plasterers'  International  I'ninn;  Edward  .T. 
Flore.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Rmploves;  to  the  Canadian  Irules  and 
Labor  Congress.  Joseph  P.  M'Cirdy.  d'lecrate  from  the  .Maryland 
and  District  of  Co'iimbia  Federation  of  Labor. 

San  Francisco,  California,  was  selected  as  the  next  convention 
city. 

The  ."3rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  .\merican  Feder.al'on  of  Labor 
was  the  largest  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  thai  has  ev  t  be-^n  h-Id 
and  eonsMlereil  by  inanv  as  the  niest  imporfant  conventien  that  has 
concerned  the  .\niei-can  'abor  moveinent.  The  Convent'on  has  dealt 
with  ma!iy  |irnb'eiiis  aiTe.-iinL'  t'e  u'"neral  labor  movemeni  -iiid  the 
results  of  its  leliors  are  e.\-p  i-I'mI  In  bring  about  manv  r-med'es  and 
existing  evi's  that  now  ina  nfa'n  in  our  social  and  e''ono">ie  sys- 
tem, "four  delegates  are  hooeful  that  the  d'ff"r"nt  act'  'ns  tak'Mi  by 
the  Convention  in  reference  to  tli(>  iireseiit  National  Rccovitv  .-\d- 
min'stration  i^ill  li'-inf  "bout  beneficial  results  for  the  men  and 
women  who  toil  for  a  I'ving. 

Fraternally   and  respectfuPy  submitted. 

GEORGE    T  MOORE 
Delegates  cttm-tt^s-  .i  p^ci^ 

WILLIAM   J.  McSORLET 
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Beginning  with  the  month  of  January,  1934,  Gen- 
eral President  McSorley  and  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Ford  will  voluntarily  reduce  their  salaries 
20  per  cent. 

President  McSorley  also  will  voluntarily  reduce 
his  hotel  expenses  20  per  cent. 

 0  

In  order  to  assist  our  local  unions  in  reorganizing 
any  of  the  outside  or  suspended  members,  we  would 
suggest,  if  they  desire  a  special  dispensation  to  aid 
them  in  reorganizing,  that  they  shall  communicate 
with  Secretary  Ford  in  order  to  obtain  information 
in  regards  to  such  dispensations. 

 0  

LABOR  TO  HAVE  SAY  FROM  NOW  ON 

A  shudder  went  over  the  whole  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  President  threw  the  NRA  lasso 
at  the  "captive"  coal  mines  of  the  big  steel  men. 

Those  are  the  fellows  who  have  used  the  word 
"never"  about  the  coal  miners'  union.  They  will 
know  better,  pretty  soon,  than  to  use  such  words,  in 
such  connections. 


They  don't  want  organized  labor,  as  any  part  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  get  a  foot-hold 
in  steel.  Well,  that's  another  fetish  gone,  too.  If 
not  through  the  NRA,  then  in  some  form  a  whole 
lot  less  palatable,  will  organized  labor  have  its  say 
from  this  day  on  in  the  basic  American  industries. 
It  must  be  so. 

The  reason  it  must  be  so  is :  that  those  who  have 
guided  the  policies  of  steel  hitherto — during  the 
last  15  years  especially — have  been  more  interested 
in  piling  up  preferred  stock  dividends,  and  cash  divi- 
dends, and  fortunes  to  leave  to  found  families — and 
the  like — than  they  have  been  interested  in  making 
steel  rails.  Witness  their  "union"  price  of  $40  per 
ton,  which  now  the  government  is  demanding  that 
they  bring  within  the  limits  of  the  "corral." 

"Making  steel"  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  the 
same  as  "making  money."  It  is  from  now  on  to  be 
making  one  of  the  essential  sinews  of  the  body  eco- 
nomic. Americans,  workers,  from  engineers  to 
clinker  breakers,  have  learned  something  about 
money  and  the  making  of  it. 

Making  steel,  or  mining  coal,  or  hewing  timber  or 
sawing  lumber — it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  of 
housing,  shelter,  comfort,  food,  clothing  and  culture 
for  a  nation — not  for  a  few  hundreds. 

 0  

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Definite  benefits  to  the  public  will  result  from  the 
government's  program  to  loan  communities  money 
on  self-liquidating  undertakings. 

Bridges  are  being  built,  sewage  disposal  plants 
that  will  save  contamination  of  rivers,  are  to  be  con 
structed,  and  many  towns  and  cities  are  receiving 
better  fire  protection  through  the  addition  of  badly 
needed  fire  apparatus. 

Such  expenditures  are  really  the  highest  type  of 
self-liquidating  enterprises  benefiting  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

Take  adequate  fire  protection,  for  example 
furnished  by  a  well  organized  fire  department 
equipped  with  standard  apparatus.  It  is  priceless 
when  your  place  is  on  fire,  and  if  your  place  never 
burns,  it  saves  you  money  every  day  on  taxes,  in 
surance,  etc. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fire  protection,  it  is  im 
portant  that  towns  and  cities  realize  the  long  period 
over  which  money  can  be  borrowed  for  public  im 
provements,  the  low  rate  of  interest  charged  and  the 
30  per  cent  discount  which  the  government  gives  on 
the  repayment  of  the  total  amount.  For  example,  a 
$100,000  fire  department  improvement  can  be  made 
for  $70,000,  applying  this  principle  in  a  general 
sense. 
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INFORMATION    PERTAINING    TO  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION  CODES 

I  desire  to  inform  tlie  incnibersliip  of  tlie  International  Union  that 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  building  trades  eode  adopt- 
ed by  the  deputy  a(luiinisti-at(]rs  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
There  was  a  I'ublic  Code  Committee  meeting  held  to  reopen  the  code 
of  the  I  nited  States  Construction  League,  which  organization  as- 
sumes the  riglit  to  introduce  a  s\ipercodo  and  in  this  code  this 
orgaui/.atiiiii  has  attempted  to  iiijert  many  features  that  a;e  objec- 
tionalile  to  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

On  September  6,  1933,  all  of  the  presidents  of  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
F'ederation  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  Bricklayers, 
Carpenters,  and  Electricians  International  Unions,  which  organiza- 
tions are  not  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Department,  signed 
a  hiief  seLting  forth  very  clearly  the  attitude  of  all  building  trades 
organizations  loward  the  code  introduced  by  the  United  States  Con- 
struction League.  This  brief  was  presented  to  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator in  the  open  meeting  l)y  I'resident  McDoniiugh  (if  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department.  Tliere  has  been  no  progress  made  since 
this  brief  had  been  introduced,  but  as  a  result  of  th"  protest  con- 
tained in  this  brief,  a  reopening  of  all  building  trades  codes  was 
oiled  for  by  Administrator  Hugh  .Johnson  of  the  National  Kecovery 
Administration  for  November  17,  1933.  The  text  of  this  protest  by 
the  International  Officers  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Mr.  Malcolm 
Muir,  is  as  follows : 

"The  Construction  League  in  its  program  is  proceeding  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Its 
manifest  aim  is  to  destroy  collective  bargaining  as  it  now  exists 
and  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  construction  industry.  It 
masks  its  real  purpose  under  the  plausible  but  untenable  theory 
that  a  revival  in  the  building  industry  is  dependent  upon  a  reduc- 
tion in  labor  costs,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  League  -were 
really  sincere  in  its  alleged  purpose,  its  attention  would  be  concen- 
trated upon  costs  of  materials  and  financing  charges.  Its  real  ob- 
jective is  to  destroy  the  rights  and  guarantees  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  building  trades  labor  organizations 
under  Section  7  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  Building  Trades  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  sinister  objectives  of  the  Construction  League. 
They  are  not  deceived  by  its  outward  protestations  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  their  memberships  become  the  victims  of  its  concealed 
policies.  They  know  labor's  rights  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  what,  in  the  present  instance,  should  be  the  pro 
oedure  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

The  Recovery  Act  (Sections  7  (b)  and  7  (c)  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  hii  Administrator  should  exhaust  every  possibility  for  mu- 
tual agreement  between  employers  and  employees  before  acting  upon 
his  own  initiative,  or,  in  other  werds,  exhaust  every  provision  for 
collective  bargaining  befsre  setting  up  minimum  rates  of  pay  or 
maximum  hours  of  labor  in  a  proposed  code.  So  long  as  facilities 
tor  collective  bargaining  exist,  the  law  does  not  contemplate  that 
the  Administrator  should  restrict  labor  provisions  of  a  code  to  mini- 
mum rate*  of  pay  and  maximum  hours  of  work  for  unskilled  labor. 
Before  doing  this,  where  collective  bargaining  facilities  exist  or  in 
the  case  of  existing  collective  agreements,  the  I'resident  or  his  Ad- 
ministrator in  forming  the  labor  provisions  of  a  code  must  flrst 
avail  himself  of  these  factors. 

These  provisions  of  the  Act  are,  as  follows  : 

'(b)  The  President  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  afford  every  op- 
portunity to  employers  and  employees  in  any  trade  or  industry  or 
sub-division  thereof  with  respect  to  which  the  conditions  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  prevail,  to  establish  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  standards  as  to  the  maximum  hours  of  labor, 
minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  such  other  conditions  of  employment  as 
may  be  necessary  in  such  trade  or  industry  or  subdivision  thereof 
to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title:  and  the  standards  established 
in  such  agreements,  when  approved  by  the  President,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  code  of  fair  competition,  approved  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  Section  3. 

'(c)  Where  no  such  mutual  agreement  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  he  may  investigate  the  labor  practices,  policies,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment  in  such  trade  or  in- 
dustry or  subdivision  thereof;  and  upon  the  basis  of  such  investiga- 
tions, and  after  such  hearings  as  the  President  finds  advisable,  he  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  a  limited  code  of  fair  competition  fixing  such 
maxiniuni  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay.  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  the  trade  or  industry  or  subdivision  thereof 
investigated  as  he  finds  to  be  oecessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
ihis  title,  which  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  code  of  fair  compe- 
tition approved  by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  Section  3.' 

We,  therefore  request  that  the  Deputy  Administrator  at  once  ad- 
journ these  hearings  and  direct  the  representatives  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  or  subdivisions  thereof  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Building  Trades  Organixations  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  national  and  local  agreements, 
mmimum  rates  of  pay  and  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  all  classes 
of  workers— mechanics  and  unskilled— in  the  construction  industry 
When  these  agreements  are  conehided,  they  shall  become  the  labor 
provisions  for  the  codes  of  tlie  construction  ind\istrv. 

Unless  the  construction  industry  will  accede  to  these  fundamental 
mandates  of  the  Recovery  Act,  the  Building  T'rades  Uniims  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  oppose  to' the  utmost  the  pending 
code  and  all  others  based  upon  it.  They  consider,  in  its  present 
form,  that  It  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Recovery 
Act. 

If  the  construction  industry  persists  in  its  present  attitude,  as 
I'ipressed  in  the  pending  codes,  we  shall  have  no  reason  l)ut  to  be- 
lieve that  the  construction  industry  has  violated  the  Kecovery  Act 
and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  appeal  to  appropriate  higher  agencies 
and  persons. 

W-e  shall,  under  no  conditions,  give  our  approval  to  the  pending 
codes  of  the  Construction  League  for  the  ri>ason  that  we  consider 
their  proponents  have  failed  deliberately  to  comply  with  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 


collective  bargaining  and  collective  agreements  as  they  now  exist 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  Mullaney,  President 
I.  A.  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers. 

J,  A.  Franklin,  I'resident 
I.  B.  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpere. 

P.  J.  Morrin,  President 
I.  A.  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Frank   Fecney,  I'resident 
International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors. 

John  Possehl,  I'resident 
International  Union  uf  Oiinating  Engineers. 

Sam    Squihli,  I'resident 
Granite  Cutters'   Intcrnatinnal  Association. 

Jos.  C.  Moreschi.  I'resident 
Int'l.  Hod  Carriers.  Huildirm       Common  Laborers'  Union. 

Wm.  ,1.  MeS.irley,  President 
Wood,  Wire  and  Melal  Laili.Ts'  Int'l.  Union. 

William   McCarthy,  President 
I.    A.    Marble,    Stone    and    Slate    Polishers,    Rubbers  and 
Sawyers,  Tile  and  Marble  Setters  Helpers. 

John  .1.  llynes.  President 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association. 

L.  P.  Lindelof,  I'resident 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers. 

M.  J.  Colleran.  I'resident 
Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement   Finishers  Int'l.  Ass'a. 

.John  Coefield,  President 
United  Ass'n.   Journeymen   Plumbers  &  Steam  Fitters. 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  President 
United   Slate,   Tile   and   Composition   Roofers,   Damp  and 
Waterproof  Workers'  Association 

M.  W.  Mitchell,  President 
.Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Association. 

D.  J.  T'obin,  President 
I.  B.  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Stablemen  and  Helpere. 

Harry  C.  Bates.  Acting  Presidemt 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Int'l.  Union. 

Henry  W.   Blumenberg,  Gen.  Rep., 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

D.   W.  Tracy,  President 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

M.  J.  McDonough,  President, 
Wm.   C.   O'Neill,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Building  Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 
As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  document.  Administrator 
Johnson  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  men  from  anaong  all  the 
groups  involved  in  these  codes,  as  well  as  from  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration.    This  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  be- 
tween these  conflicting  groups.    Up  to  the  present  time,  there  have 
been  no  definite  results  arrived  at  by  this  committee.    A  meeting  of 
the  Public  Code  Committee  was  to  hare  taken  place  on  December  4, 
TJ33,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  this  committee.  T'his 
meeting  has  been  postponed  until  further  notice,  so  as  to  give  the 
committee  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  try  and  arrive  at  an  ad- 
justment that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wm,  J.  McSorley,  General  Presidemt. 

 0  

Sooner  or  later  the  time  comes  for  plain  talk.  That 
talk  is  now  overdue  on  the  part  that  every  person 
must  play  in  the  teamwork  for  national  economic 
recovery. 

If  there  is  a  smash  coming  the  one  who  will  get 
hurt  is  not  the  other  fellow,  but  you. 

You  may  be  a  banker,  or  a  merchant  prince,  a, 
politician,  a  professional  man,  a  white  collar  worker 
or  a  pick  and  shovel  man,  whichever  you  are,  you 
are  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it  from 
your  own  standpoint. 

Your  job,  your  wages,  your  wealth,  your  position, 
your  income,  all  these  are  no  more  secure  than  those 
of  men  who  have  been  standing  in  breadlines. 

Look  around  you  at  the  men  who  have  lost  their 
jobs.  Look  at  the  rich  men  whose  wealth  has  evap- 
orated. It  is  no  joke  that  a  man  is  down  to  his  last 
million  if  he  has  three  times  that  in  liabilities. 

Are  you  any  better  or  wiser  than  these  men  ?  Or 
just  more  fortunate? 

Do  not  press  your  luck  too  far.  Better  bend  to 
the  oar.  This  is  a  case  where  every  man  has  got  to 
pull. 
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A  RULING  FRO:i  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Department  of  Justice,  \\'ash:ni;tnii.  I).  C. 

'1  have  the  honor  to  respond  to  your  request  nf  Seiiteiiiber  27. 
1933,  for  my  opinion.  •'Whether  a  union  contraeiur  wliu  e  iiploys 
only  union  men  if  available  and  qualiticd  and  who  give  preference 
to  ex-service  men  with  d  [lendeiits  who  are  members  of  the  union, 
is  obliffed  to  offer  eiup:  yiueiit  to  non-union  ex-service  men  with 
dependents  before  e.up.oying  union  men  who  are  not  ex-service 
men.'  This  question  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  a  sewage  disposal  plant  in  Milwaukee,  tinanccd  by  the  Public 
M'orks  Administration. 

The  statute  particularly  involved  in  Section  20G  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  11)33,  the  relevant  part  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

'All  contracts  let  for  construction  projects  and  all  loans  and 
grants  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  .  .  .  (4i  that  in  the  employment  of  labor  in 
lonnection  with  any  such  project,  iirefercme  shall  be  t'iveii.  wliere 
thev  are  qnalilied.  to  ex-servi.  e  men  with  dependents,  and  then  n 
the'foliowing  order:  (A)  To  c  tiz  ns  of  the  I  nited  States  and  aliens 
who  have  declared  their  inuaiiiun  el  b  euminL,'  citizens,  wlie  are 
bona  tide  residents  of  the  p..  iti  al  subd  vision  and/ur  county  in 
which  the  work  is  to  b  -  lun  l..i-.iird,  and  i  P.  i  to  citizens  ot^  the  1  nited 
States  and  aliens  who  have  cl  clar  d  tlieir 
citizens,  who  are  bona  tide  residents  ot  th'  ^ 
trict  in  whi«  h  the  work  is  to  be  r  •  1  rm  d 
preforenics  shall  apply  only  when  sm  h  alj>  r 
fied  to  perforin  the  work  to  which  the  en  pb 

Bulletin  No.  2,  Public  Works  Ad.uin.strat 
3,  quotes  the  above  provision  and  proceeds: 

'tb)  Employment  services — To  the  ful  est  extent  possible,  labor 
required  tor  the  project  and  app.oiiriate  to  be  secured  through 
employment  services,  sli.ii.  h-  rao^t-n  Iron  th-  lists  of  qualiticd 
workers  submitt.  d  b,\-  .••  i.  -  ai  livn]  ni  a,-eiic.,  s  designated  ))y  the 
fuiteU  States  limpio.Mn  i  ;  -.  rvc-  1  lovidco.  howcy.  r,  that  organ- 
ized labor,  skilled  and  niiskii.cil.  shad  not  be  required  to 
at  s^^h  iocai  eiup.().\  uieut  a^i-  n-  i-  s  b  . 
tomary  ways  through  recogn  zed  nn. 
ever,  that  quaiilied  workers  are  m  i 
within  4S  hours  (Sunday  and  hol  da 
fi  ed  by  the  employer,  such  labor  may 
tied"  workers  sub  .litted  by  loca.  a^.'i  ii 
States  Kmp.oyineiit  Service.  In  th  ^ 
prepared  by  such  employment  a^enc, 
preferences  provided  in  section  lai  (d 

The  question  relates  to  the  dmy  i  f 
stand  the  union  contractor  n  iimsti 
the  classes  of  workmen  perform. nj;  tli 
tra.  ts  to  perform.  These  ag.eeiiiciits 
members  of  the  unions  to  perforin  such  work. 

The  act  does  not  g  ve  an  abso.ute  pr  fercnce  to  ex-service  men 
with  del  endents.  but  that  'proferenco  si  i  '  b-  v  ■  i.  whi're  they  are 
qualified,  to  ex-service  men  with  d-pend  nts,  w'th  the  proviso  that 
the  preference  sha.l  apply  only  when  such  labor  is  available  and 
qua:  lied  to  perform  t  e  work  to  which  ti  e  eniplovment  relates. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  what  is  meant  by  these  expressions. 
Is  the  word  'qua  ified'  to  be  construed  as  meani-ig  only  technical 
quaiifications.  or  does  it  include  with  these  nnv  other  qualifications 
that  mav  be  necessary  or  customary  iind  r  the  particular  circuni- 
etances  of  the  emp  oy.nent.  for  th  ■  furtheranc  of  the  enterpr  se. 

1  am  informed  that  many  colle  t:ve  agreements  bftwen  contractors 
and  labor  organizaiions  were  in  effect  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
the  enaelment  of  the  Recovery  Ac:  und 'r  which  the  contractor  was 
obligated  to  e;np:oy  oniv  members  of  the  said  organizations  in  con- 
nection with  his  work:  that  in  the  great  c  ties  of  the  country,  prac- 
tically aU  construction  of  buildings  is  now  and  has  been  for  a  'ong 
time  "performed  by  contractors  under  said  ob'igations.  and  that  a 
niiiiilier  of  contractors  who  are  engaged  in  construction  of  sewers, 
tunne  s.  bridges  and  other  public  works  have  entered  into  such  col- 
lective agreements. 

In  the  case  of  th?  un'nn  contractor  in  question  who  has  agree- 
ments to  employ  only  union  men.  an  ex-service  man  with  dependents 
who  Ik  not  a  member  of  the  union,  might  b"  the  cause  of  dslavs 
and  lal)or  disputes  if  the  contractor  undertook  to  employ  him.  His 
prexence  in  ght  retard  the  work  rather  than  further  it.  No  matter 
what  his  tP<-hnical  (|ua  ifications  might  be.  h-  is  not  'qualified'  in 
the  sense  t^at  his  presence  wou'd  he  of  any  advantage  to  the  prose- 
ontlon  of  the  work  and  thus  to  the  furnishing  of  employment  for 
other  men. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Tndnsfinl  Recovery  Act  to  pro- 
vide emp'oyment  and  further  industry,  so  that  as  one  enterpr'se 
advances  it' mav  ral!  to  life  other  depend-nt  and  contributing  enter- 
prises, and  nation-wide  industry  proceed  w'th  ever  increasing  mo- 
iiientu'".  On"  'abor  d'snute  mnv  hnv  roiiseqi-encos  mn-h  tni're 
far-rea'hing  than  delaying  the  pa-ti'u'ar  icb.  This  is  abundantly 
Khown  in  the  Decla-ation  of  Policy  set  f'-rth  in  Section  1  of  the  Act. 
it  r-frTs  to  the  'national  emergen'^y'  ex'sting  and  proceeds: 

'It  Is  hereby  dec  ared  to  b-  the  poll -y  nf  Congress  to  remove 
obstrnotions  to  the  free  flow  of  .  .  .  commerce  .  .  to  induce  aiid 
n  n'nta  n  nn'ted  action  of  labor  and  management  under  adequate 
povernmental  sanction  a-id  supervision  ...  to  nro->iote  the  fullest 
poss'b'e  ntlli/ntlon  of  the  p-esent  capne'tv  of  indu-trv.' 

CfMirress  did  not  intend  th.nt  the  non  union  ex-service  men  with 
d'pi'iidents  shou'd  hav»  an  absolute  p-efer  nco  In  the  cncp  wh^re 
there  p  a  union  contr;<etor  who  e-nn'e'-s  i"i1on  in  n  and  d 'als  wi'h 
t>-ein  thninirh  t^p  pr'ncirle  of  porect've  barga'ning.  Pnch  a  man 
is  not  qualified  In  a  broad  sense  for  that  pTrtPn'ar  word. 

Congres-!.  ns  a'>tiears  bv  leg's'ative  history,  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
Isfn-e  of  cu'leetlve  l)-i'gal'ilng  atT'-eni'-nts  Sect'on  V  of  t^e  Act 
ill  oiirstioM  p-cv'des  il'rit  every  code  of  fair  competition  shall  con- 
ta'n  the  fi-'lowlng  prov'sinn  : 

'T^nt  ep  plfivces  sha'l  have  the  r'ght  to  orfran'^e  aid  bargain  col- 
Jp-fv  I-  th"!'"''.   rep'""-""n'at'v''S  of  fh  'r  owi  choosin".' 

Oth'f  enaotmenf-*  of  roiigress  >-nvp  di«t'ii"*1v  re"03rn'7'>d  th"  "vs. 
tem  of  labor  unions  and  collective  bargaining.    The  Act  of  June 


■J'.l.  I.sm;.  distinctly  gives  trad?  unions  the  right  to  in  orporate.  The 
so-called  Railway  Labor  Act  of  iy2ii  recognizes  railroad  labor  organ- 
izations and  collective  bargaining.  The  act  approved  March  23. 
1!)32.  47  Stat.  70  proviiles  that  il  is  a  matter  of  pubHc  policy  of  the 
1  nited  States  that  the  worker  have  full  freedom  of  organization 
;ind  collective  bargaining. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ccngress  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
coUectiye  agreements  and  of  customs  and  usages  in  effect  in  the 
construction  industry  which  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  selec- 
tion of  employees. 

The  pur|)ose  of  the  Act  was  among  other  things,  to  provide  em- 
ployment quickly.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Recovery 
Act  I'ongress  liad  before  it  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
of  cdher  agenc  ies  showing  the  degrc>e  of  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  which  was  shown  to  be  approximately  8G  per  cent. 
It  was  also  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  unemploy- 
ment was  of  men  belonging  to  labor  organizations  having  collective 
agreements  with  employers  restricting  selection  to  their  members. 
Inasmuch  as  Congress  was  aware  of  these  agreements  and  usages 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide  employment 
in  the  field  of  public-  works,  the  construction  of  phrases  of  doubtful 
import  should  be  in  accord  with  the  existing  situation. 

It  is  obvious  in  the  light  of  the  situation  that  the  word  'prefer- 
ence' shcoild  not  lie  construed  as  an  absolute  preference.  Indeed 
the  )irc  fc  ri  10  I-  to  c-x-servic-e  men  with  dependents  is  to  extend  only 
lo  those  ciimlilied  A  person  qualified  to  engage  on  public  works 
is  oiu-  whose  Si  ryicc-s  will  expedite  the  performance  of  the  work. 
If  his  conduct  is  obstructiye  or  had  au  obstructive  effect,  or  even 
if  his  participation  has  such  effect,  he  is  really  not  qualified  al- 
though iie  may  have  stri  tly  tec  hnical  qualifications.  Thus  a  non- 
union ex  service  man  with  dependents  would  not  be  qualified  for 
enuiloyni'iu  by  a  union  contractor  having  a  collective  agreement 
which  oxc  ndi's  imn  union  men  from  employment. 

It  fol'ows  t.1,11  Section  '.'Od  (4 1  of  thc>  Recovery  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  \n\-l'  r:  ni-e  to  ex-service  men  with  dependents  where  they 
are  quaiilied  sluuid  be  construed  in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the 
provision  of  emplo.\  ..leiu  and  also  to  obtain  such  eiiniloyees  on 
public  works  as  will  not  obsiruct  t!ie  completion  of  the  work.  A 
construction  which  will  promote  the  interruption  to  work  by 
strikes  slo  iild   la-  aeoid^d    n   order  also  to  save  time  and  expense. 

For  tl;e-c-  rc-a-ons  the  I  ubiic  \\'orks  Adiiiinistration  has  adopted 
the  con>i  nic-i  .on  as  appears  from  the  ri-cital  above  that  organiza- 
tion lab  r  ir-  not  ic-ciu.red  to  register  at  the  I  nited  States  employ- 
iiu-iit  ag.-ucii-s  but  is  to  be  obtained  from  Local  Inions. 

1  he  |irc. vision  rele.  red  to  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
I'uij.ic  ..o.ks  Adui.iiibi ration  s  instructions  in  this  field  after  con- 
fi  reiice  alio  .igreeuunt  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  was 
urged  by  th.-it  Deiiarlmcut  on  the-  ground  that  serious  labor  dis- 
tuib.iiicis  on  pro.n-cts  of  the  I'ublic  Works  Ad  n  mstratiim  will 
Occur  if  it  is  deeded  that  uii.on  workers  cannot  be  taken  on  a  job 
under  co.le,  t;ve  agreements  until  all  available  veterans  have  been 
emp  oyed.  Tlcis  appears  by  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary 
Labor. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
word  'quaiilied  should  not  be  limited  to  technical  qualifications 
but  to  eflectuate  what  wouid  be  a  reasonable  preference,  that  is  to 
say.  to  prefer  union  ex-service  men  to  non-union  and  to  prefer  ex- 
se.vice  men  m  the  fields  not  covered  by  collective  agreement  and 
othrwise  to  leave  such  collective  agreements  unaffected. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  my  opinion  that  your  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  n  -gat.ve.  A  union  contractor  must,  of  i-ourse,  give 
the  preference  among  union  men  to  those  union  men  who  are  ex- 
serviee  men  with  dependents.  He  is  not  required,  however,  to  em- 
ploy ex-service  men  with  dependents  who  are  not  members  of  the 
union,  in  preference  to  union  men  who  are  not  ex-service  men  with 
dependents.  This  int' r)ir  tation,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  intention  of  the  law." 

Respectfully, 
Homer  Cummings,  Attorney  General. 

Copy  to: 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Federal  Emergene-y  Administration  of  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  ruling  may  come  in  handy  In  some  localities  to  the  members 
of  our  organization  if  involved  with  any  contractor  in  a  dispute 
regarding  this  subject. 

I  also  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  our  member- 
ship my  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY. 

General  President. 


Strikes  ai'e  a  wasteful  way  of  securing  redress. 
It  is  properly  a  method  of  last  resort.  In  itself  the 
strike  settles  nothing,  but  it  does  focus  attention 
upon  a  situation  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
There  should  be  agencies  and  channels  for  adjusting 
issues  which  without  attention  grow  into  strike 
situations.  There  should  be  every  effort  to  prevent 
strikes — but  without  infringement  of  the  inr^lienable 
light  to  strike.  The  right  to  strike  is  the  key  to 
industrial  freedom.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  free 
person  who  controls  his  own  fate. 
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OUR  ORGANIZING  CAMPAIGN 

Organized  labor  is  carrying  on  the  most  wide- 
spread and  aggressive  organizing  campaign  in  its 
history.  The  response  to  this  campaign  shows  that 
the  failure  of  wage-earners  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  labor  movement  was  primarily  due  to  the 
more  or  less  disguised  coercive  practices  by  which 
unionism  was  discouraged. 

When  the  power  of  government  may  no  longer  be 
invoked  to  assist  employers  denying  wage-earners 
the  right  to  organize,  wage-earners  are  really  free 
to  join  unions.  The  rising  tide  of  union  member- 
ship shows  what  the  workers  really  want. 

On  the  one  hand  unionism  represents  enlightened 
self-interest.  Wage-earners  must  be  in  a  position 
to  present  their  cause  if  they  would  influence  de- 
cisions. Higher  incomes  and  shorter  hours  are  not 
given  unless  wage-earners  are  able  to  show  reasons 
why.  It  requires  real  effort  and  persuasion  to 
change  accepted  practice. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the  brave  endeavor 
which  the  Recovery  Administration  is  making  to 
set  up  machinery  of  industrial  control  that  will  turn 
the  tides  of  business  upward.  For  such  control,  the 
government  needs  organized  management,  and  or- 
ganized labor,  each  representative  of  its  jurisdiction 
and  therefore  able  to  accept  responsibility. 

To  those  who  charge  that  labor  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Nation's  necessity  to  organize  unions  for 
control,  we  point  to  the  obvious  fact  that  only  a 
strongly  organized  labor  movement  will  be  able  to 
secure  from  those  now  controlling  business  those 
concessions  which  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
better  industrial  conditions. 

To  those  who  say  that  labor  does  not  need  to 
organize  for  the  N.  R.  A.  will  take  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  wage-earners,  we  make  the  obvious  reply 
that  the  National  Recovery  Administration  only  pro- 
vides an  agency  for  getting  management  and  labor 
together  for  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  a  code 
and  that  if  labor  is  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for 
itself,  it  stands  little  show. 

The  employers  of  industry  present  the  code,  par- 
ticipate in  preliminary  conferences,  have  access  to 
the  deputies,  and  it  is  only  when  the  formal  hearing 
comes  that  the  wage-earners  can  protest  or  suggest 
changes.  Labor  is  under  the  disadvantage  of  coming 
in  late,  after  the  proposals  are  made.  It  needs  to  be 
able  to  speak  for  a  united  group  and  to  speak  with 
authority  out  of  the  recorded  experience  of  the 
group.  Only  then  will  it  be  strong  enough  to 
balance  organized  employers — a  condition  necessary 
for  balance  in  industry. 


WET-AND-DRY  HISTORY 

1846 — Maine  adopts  the  first  state-wide  dry  law. 

1880 — November  2 :  Prohibition  first  written  into 
a  state  constitution  by  Kansas. 

1893— May  24:  The  Anti-Saloon  league  organ- 
ized. 

1913 — March  1 :  Webb-Kenyon  law  to  protect  dry 
states  enacted. 

1917 — December  18:  Eighteenth  amendment  sub- 
mitted to  states. 

1919 —  ^January  16:  Amendment  ratified  by  36th 
state,  Nebraska. 

July  1:    Wartime  prohibition  became  effective. 
October  27 :    Volstead  law  vetoed  by  President 
Wilson. 

October  28:    Volstead  law  enacted  over  veto. 

1920 —  January  16:  Eighteenth  amendment  be- 
came effective. 

June  7:   Volstead  law  upheld  by  supreme  court. 
1929 — March  2 :   Jones-Stalker  law  tightening  en- 
forcement enacted. 

1932 —  November  8:  President  Roosevelt  elected 
on  repeal  platform. 

1933 —  February  20:  Repeal  amendment  sub- 
mitted to  states. 

March  22 — Volstead  law  amended  to  permit  beer. 
April  7 — Beer  became  legal. 
November  7 — Repeal  ratified  by  36th  state,  Utah. 
December  6 — National  repeal. 

 0  

FIRST  BATHTUBS  WERE  OUTLAWED 

Although  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  well  as  Ro- 
mans made  much  of  their  baths,  using  huge  stone 
tubs  and  pools  for  that  purpose,  it  remained  for  an 
American  to  "invent"  the  bathtub  in  use  today.  He 
was  Adam  Thomson,  Cincinnati  grain  dealer,  who 
installed  the  first  bathtub  known  in  this  country  in 
1842.  Of  course,  Thomson  wanted  to  show  it  off  so 
on  December  29,  1842,  he  had  a  big  stag  party  and 
invited  all  his  gentlemen  friends  to  try  out  his  tub. 
A  good  time  was  had  by  all,  but  the  town  was  scan- 
dalized. Physicians,  moralists  and  politicians  de- 
scended upon  Thomson  and  his  bathtub.  Laws  were 
passed  restricting  its  use.  No  bathtub  might  be 
used  between  the  months  of  November  and  March. 
Virginia  followed  suit  with  a  tax  of  $30  yearly  on 
each  tub  while  Boston's  elders  decreed  the  things 
could  only  be  used  on  a  doctor's  prescription.  We 
have  traveled  far  since  then. 

 0  

Manhood,  not  scholarship,  is  the  first  aim  of  edu- 
cation.— Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
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Cannot  Destroy  tl 

TN  his  last  radio  broadcast  President  Roosevelt 

made  a  direct  appeal  to  Labor  to  assist  in  putting 
over  his  Recovery  Plan. 

Labor  is  very  anxious  to  put  over  the  Act.  Labor's 
response  has  been  prompt  and  wholehearted.  No- 
body in  the  land  can  question  Labor's  deep  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Act. 

Labor  is  prepared  to  do  its  full  share  in  rescuing 
America  from  the  ditch  of  depression,  out  of  the 
morass  of  misery  and  despair.  But  the  toilers  can't 
help  Uncle  Sam  to  full  effectiveness  unless  Labor  is 
fully  organized. 

It  might  as  well  be  said  here  and  now  that  the 
Recovery  Act  can't  get  over  to  success  unless  Labor 
is  back  of  the  program,  fighting  for  it  every  hour — a 
militant  trade  union  organization. 

It  is  still  manifest  to  many  that  various  sordid 
anti-labor  interests  are  set  upon  "gumming  up  the 
works."  Rank  materialists  menaces  the  presidential 
crusade.  The  profit  eye  is  focused  intensely  upon 
the  Act.  The  "Wise  Guys"  are  out  to  outwit  Uncle 
Sam  if  it  can  be  done. 

Can  any  government  board  or  commission  keep 
greed  and  sordidness  within  proper  limits?  Boards 
and  commissions  have  raised  hob  in  many  States  in 
America.  In  most  cases  the  regulated  have  managed 
most  astutely  to  get  a  grip  on  the  throats  of  the 
regulators  by  devious  ways.  What  reason  has  labor 
to  expect  different  results  from  the  agencies  named 
by  Uncle  Sam? 

Something  more  than  government  flatism  is 
needed.  That  something  is  a  perfected  trades  union 
movement  extending  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
border  to  gulf.  The  average  employer  has  one  main 
interest  in  his  industry.  He  wants  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  can  out  of  it.  Every  worker  has  a 
double  interest.  He  is  a  wage  earner  and  an  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

An  aggressive,  intelligent  trade  union  movement 
would  safeguard  the  toilers  and  safeguard  the  na- 
tion from  the  machinations  and  exactions  of  mono- 
poly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  service  President 
Roosevelt  and  Chief  Johnson  can  make  is  to  drive  out 
of  existence  that  menace  called  a  "company  union." 
It  is  as  illogical  as  a  dual  union  or  a  "rat"  union.  A 
"rat"  union  is  one  organized  specifically  by  "rat" 
interests  for  the  direct  purpose  of  "busting  up"  a 
regular  union. 

Free  unions  operated  without  interference,  re- 
straint or  coercion  of  employers  can  and  will  do 


e  Rights  of  Labor 

much  to  make  America  a  happier  and  more  prosper- 
ous country  for  its  inhabitants. 

In  his  radio  speech  President  Roosevelt  said:  "The 
workers  of  this  country  have  rights  under  this  law 
(Recovery  Act)  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  nobody  will  be  permitted  to  whittle  them 
away." 

The  trade  unionists  of  America  listening  in  cried 
"amen"  to  that  declaration. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Chief  Johnson  will  not  tolerate  any  "whittling." 

If  they  maintain  that  position  Labor  will  give 
them  the  sort  of  loyalty  they'll  never  find  in  politics. 

 0  

It  ain't  the  hopes  and  wishes 

Or  the  prayers  that  we  might  pray ; 
It's  close  co-operation 

That  will  help  to  win  the  day. 
It's  not  some  of  the  people 

Or  a  section  as  a  whole, 
But  the  everlasting  team  work 
Of  every  blooming  soul. 

 0  

HER  LAST  REQUEST 
The  mother  of  five  little  children  lay  dying  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Convulsion  followed  convulsion.  Six  persons  stood 
by  powerless  to  help,  yearning  to  help.  The  nurse 
and  Sister  of  Mercy  were  doing  all  that  was  humanly 
possible.  The  passing  of  the  awful  minutes  that 
would  bring  a  surcease  of  pain  to  the  wasted  woman 
were  filled  with  anguished  living  for  those  waiting — 
watching — waiting. 

Her  eyes  opened.  A  moment  of  consciousness. 
Her  old-time  clear  voice  rang  out  imperiously:  "I 
want  my  mother!" 

"Mother's  right  here,  darling.  My  baby!  My 
little  girl !" 

Husband,  father,  brother  and  sisters  strained  to 
catch  the  words  she  would  say. 

Yet  another  pause.  A  short  coma.  Silent  prayers 
that  the  end  might  come  now!  Quietly,  while  she  is 
not  in  pain.  But,  no,  another  rigidness — Dear  God 
— how  can  that  frail  little  body  stand  that  wrack- 
ing? It  was  a  short  convulsion  this  time. 

Rest!  A  blessed  respite!  A  moment  of  clear 
vision ! 

Mother  and  husband  bend  close.  She  smiles — 
recognizes  them  and  speaks:  "Don't  let — anybody — 
forget  .  .  .  that — this  is  Christmas!" 
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There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  "chiseling"  these  days. 
It  is  not  a  new  word,  or  even  a  slang  expression,  as 
to  "chisel"  has  been  in  the  dictionary  right  along  and 
is  defined,  "to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  in  a 
,  transaction." 

 0  

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  set  for 
argument  on  January  8th  the  apphcation  of  Alabama 
for  permission  to  file  complaint  against  nineteen 
states  and  the  United  States  to  prevent  enforcement 
of  state  laws  excluding  or  requiring  the  conspicuous 
labeling  of  its  prison-made  goods.  The  Alabama 
authorities  are  seeking  to  have  these  laws  nullified, 
on  the  ground  they  constitute  discrimination  against 
the  state  and  are  an  infringement  of  sovereignty. 

The  Federal  Government  is  involved  because  much 
of  the  Alabama  goods  move  in  interstate  commerce, 
which  the  Alabama  authorities  contend  cannot  be 
molested  by  the  laws  of  other  states. 

 0  

The  man  who  doesn't  believe  in  himself  or  his 
fellow  man  has  a  slim  chance  to  succeed  in  life. 
 0  

The  worst  grumblers  in  the  world  are  those  who 
always  want  more  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

 0  

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  Local  9  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  making  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  trial  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  request  that  this  token  of 
thanks  be  submitted  for  publication  in  the  monthly 
journal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Jen  McDonald. 
(Mrs.  McDonald  is  the  widow  of  our  deceased 
Brother  George  E.  McDonald,  14616.) 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
46    J.  J.  Hill  26728 
46    D.  Murray  35728 


CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM 

JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY 
Former  Sec.  Lather's  Union  No.  72. 

Sweet  on  the  air  of  this  blest  Christmas  Tide 

Joy  bells  are  ringing,  the  whole  nation  wide. 

But  sweeter  the  prayer  that  ascends  up  to  Thee, 

God  of  our  fathers,  be  our  constancy. 

Shadows  have  dimmed  our  lives,  dismay  and  fear, 

Crept  into  our  daily  thoughts,  ceaseless  and  drear. 

Courage  and  simple  £aith,  though  burdens  press. 

Thou  has  sustained  in  our  helplessness. 

Kept  Thy  Watch  over  us,  shown  us  the  way. 

Manna  from  Heaven,  Thy  Gift  day  by  day. 

Strength  for  the  weary  load,  beyond  compare. 

And  the  weight  of  the  burden  for  us  Thou  didst  share. 

Now  in  the  still  of  the  evening  hour's  rest. 
Father  we  thank  Thee  and  Thy  Name  we  bless. 
We  thank  Thee  for  life,  for  food  and  for  grace, 
And  the  grief  in  our  hearts  Thy  Love  has  erased. 
For  our  nation  at  peace  and  our  ruler's  goodwill 
Thou  hast  placed  in  his  heart  and  the  power  to  instill 
Thy  Peace  on  this  Earth  and  the  end  of  warfare 
And  Thy  children  contently  under  Thine  care. 
For  the  gift  of  Thy  reign  on  this  Christmas  Day, 
And  our  thoughts  submerged  in  Thy  divine  sway. 
To  sweeten  our  life  and  our  thoughts  never  clog 
But  be  ever  of  Thee,  our  King  and  our  God. 

Thy  blessing  we  ask  on  Thy  Son's  Natal  Day 

Our  nation  and  President  guard  we  pray. 

Keep  our  thoughts  close  to  Thee  we  humbly  implore 

And  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  be  ours  evermore? 

 0  

Strikes  are  a  wasteful  way  of  securing  redress. 
It  is  properly  a  method  of  last  resort.  In  itself  the 
strike  settles  nothing,  but  it  does  focus  attention 
upon  a  situation  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
There  should  be  agencies  and  channels  for  adjusting 
issues  which  without  attention  grow  into  strike 
situations.  There  should  be  every  effort  to  prevent 
strikes — but  without  infringement  of  the  inalienable 
right  to  strike.  The  right  to  strike  is  the  key  to  in- 
dustrial freedom.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  free 
person  who  controls  his  own  fate. 

 0  

CORRECTIONS 

In  the  November  issue  the  name  of  Brother  L.  R. 
Smart  30248  appeared  under  "Resignation  Certifi- 
cates Issued."  Local  42  has  advised  since  then  that 
the  brother  did  not  resign,  but  is  a  tax  paying 
solicitor. 

 0  

Local  483  asks  that  a  correction  on  their  dues  be 
published.  These  are  $2.50  instead  of  $2.00  as 
previously  reported  and  published. 


IN  MEMd^lAM 


33    WiUiam  D.  Bage,  20853  72    Thomas  Steven  Barry,  14314 

47    George  Doty,  9757  73    Peter  Neilson  Miller,  809 

74    Ole  Alfred  Olson,  4864 
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WIT 


Brown — "What  made  j'ou  start  clapping  your 
hands  when  that  woman  stepped  on  your  foot?" 

Barlow — "I  was  dozing  and  thought  I  was  at  the 
show  with  my  wife  and  she  was  signalling  me  that 
it  was  time  to  applaud." 


First  Workman  (very  angry)— "Did  yo'  tell  Bill 
I  was  three  parts  crazy  ?" 

Second  Workman — "No,  I  thought  he  knowed." 


He — "Darling,  I  have  been  thinking  of  something 
for  a  long  time.  Something  is  trembling  on  my 
lips." 

She — "Why  don't  you  shave  it  off?" 


"Topsy,"  said  the  mistress  to  the  maid,  "just  look 
at  this  table.  Why,  I  can  write  my  name  in  the 
dust." 

'Tt  must  be  wonderful,"  commented  the  maid.  "Ah 
wishes  ah  was  educated." 


"Don't  you  find  it  hard  to  meet  expenses?" 
"Hard!    Man  alive!    I  meet  expenses  at  every 
turn." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Driver — "I  wasn't  going  forty  miles  an  hour,  nor 
thirty,  nor  even  twenty." 

Judge — "Here,  steady  now,  or  you'll  be  backing 
into  something!" 


Grandma  had  finally  yielded  to  the  repeated  urg- 
ing of  a  grandson  to  accompany  him  on  a  flight.  Up 
and  up  they  went  until  the  youthful  pilot  leaned  back 
and  shouted: 

"Do  you  realize  that  we  are  7,500  feet  up?" 

"Oh.  I  don't  mind  that."  said  the  old  lady  bravely, 
"but  don't  you  think  it's  cool  enough  for  you  to  turn 
off  the  fan  ?" — Montreal  Gazette. 


Lawyer — "But  madam,  you  can  not  marry  again. 
If  you  do,  your  husband  has  clearly  specified  that  his 
fortune  will  go  to  his  brother." 

Fair  Client — "I  know,  but  it's  his  brother  I  am 
mairying." 


Rent  Collector's  Wife — "\Maat  are  you  looking  so 
worried  about,  Horace?" 

Rent  Collector — "The  landlord's  become  a  client  of 
our  firm,  and  if  I  don't  collect  my  rent  I  get  the  sack 
for  inefficiency." 


Most  girls  are  pretty  until  their  make-up  gives 
out. 

Face  powder  has  knocked  more  men  cold  than  gun- 
powder. 

Flappers  get  most  of  their  religion  at  the  sundae 
school  at  the  soda  fountain. 

The  honeymoon  is  over  when  he  discovers  that  a 
perfect  complexion  doesn't  make  the  coffee  taste 
good. 

The  reason  more  parents  don't  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  today  is  that  they  are  asleep  at  the 
switch. 

The  modem  standard  of  living  can  be  summed  up 
with  a  can  opener,  a  movie  show,  a  tank  full  of  gaso- 
line and  a  package  of  cigarettes. — Pathfinder  Maga- 
zine. 

 0  

The  new  model  inspirational  biographies  are 
quite  attractive.  The  poor  boy,  by  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, finally  gets  so  rich  he  doesn't  have  to  pay 
income  tax. 

 o  

The  sailor  began  to  brag  about  his  boss,  who  he 
said  used  to  be  in  the  navy. 

"In  the  navy  was  he?  What  was  his  official 
capacity?" 

"Four  or  five  quarts,"  answered  the  sailor. 

 o  

Sue — "We're  going  to  give  the  bride  a  shower." 
Nell — "Count  me  in.   I'll  bring  the  soap." 
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Farmer  Brown — "I  see  you  have  reduced  the  fine 
for  speeding  from  $10  to  $5." 

County  Judge — "Yes.  The  cusses  were  beginning 
to  slow  up." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Bellhop  (after  guest  has  rung  ten  minutes) — "Did 
you  ring,  sir?" 

Guest — "No,  I  was  tolling;  I  thought  you  were 
dead." 

"I'm  glad  you're  so  impressed,  dear,  by  these  ex- 
planations I've  been  making  about  banking  and  eco- 
nomics," remarked  the  young  husband. 

"Yes,  darling.  It  seems  wonderful  that  anybody 
could  know  as  much  as  you  do  about  money  without 
having  any  of  it." 


Judge— "Are  you  sure  that  he  was  flat  on  his  back 
after  the  accused  hit  him?" 

Witness — "Well,  as  near  as  he  could  be  considering 
how  round-shouldered  he  is." 


Magistrate — "Have  you  anything  to  say  before  I 
pass  sentence?" 

Burglar— "Yes,  m'lud.  It's  a  bit  thick  bein' 
identified  by  a  bloke  wot  kept  'is  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes the  whole  time." — Globe  (Toronto). 


Professor — "If  the  moon  is  two  million  miles 
away,  how  long  will  it  take  an  airplane  traveling  at 
100  miles  an  hour  to  reach  it?" 

Modern  boy  cautiously — "How  much  gasoline  did 
it  start  with  ?" 


"Last  week  a  grain  of  sand  got  into  my  wife's  eye 
and  she  had  to  go  to  a  doctor.   It  cost  me  $3.00." 

"That's  nothing.  Last  week  a  fur  coat  got  in  my 
wife's  eye  and  it  cost  me  $95.00." 


He — "I  like  hunting  and  fishing." 
She — "So  do  I — hunting  for  a  good  time  and  fish- 
ing for  compliments." 


"Did  you  know  my  father  has  a  watch  George 
Washington  used  to  carry  ?" 

"That's  nothing,  my  father  has  Adam's  apple." 


A  flapper  was  overheard  to  say :  "I  can't  get  along 
with  my  boy  friend  lately.  He  ignores  me  and  if 
there's  anything  that  makes  me  hopping  mad  it's 
ignorance." 

 0  

The  judge  bent  stern  brows:  "You  are  charged 
with  exceeding  the  speed  limit  on  that  truck.  Are 
you  guilty  or  not?" 

"Well,  your  honor,  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  I 
was  driving  the  truck  you  passed  just  before  I  was 
arrested." 

 0  

The  Colonel's  gout  was  giving  him  trouble  and  he 
was  very  irritable. 

When  the  carolers  stopped  under  his  window,  he 
felt  like  throwing  the  boot  he  was  forced  to  discard 
at  them.  After  singing  "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing,"  and  "The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  they  departed. 
The  next  day  they  paid  him  a  visit. 

"We  sang  under  your  window  last  night,  sir,"  said 
the  spokesman. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  growled  the  Colonel. 

"We've  come  for  our  Uttle  donation,  sir." 

"Donation!"  thundered  the  Colonel.  "Why  man, 
I'd  thought  you'd  come  to  apologize." 


"Whose  booful  black  eyes  are  those?" 
"Yours,  all  yours." 

And  then  to  the  consternation  of  the  honeymoon- 
ers  the  salesman  called  out:  "Hey,  young  man, 
when  you  come  to  an  umbrella,  it's  mine,  all  mine." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. — Maxwell  Field,  Garage:  $50,000. 
Smith  Pew  Constr.  Co.,  1435  Irwin  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

— Maxwell  Field,  Officers  Mess:  $50,000.  A.  Blair, 
Montgomery,  contr. 

— Maxwell  Field,  Quartermaster  Warehouse:  $52,000. 
Also  gasoline  fueling  system  addition.    Con.  Q.  M. 

ARKANSAS 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK.— Completing  Hospital:  $50,000.  W. 
Peterson,  Little  Rock,  contr. 

CAUFORNU 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIF. — Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 
Bldg.:  $50,000.  A.  W.  Story,  Pajaro  Valley  Bank 
Bldg.,  archt. 

CONNECTICUT 

COLLINSVILLE,  CONN. — St.  Patricks  Roman  Catholic 
Parish:  $105,000.    J.  A.  Smith,  pastor. 

GEORGIA 

FORT  BENNING.  GA. — Barracks:   $103,965.     Grahn  Con. 
Co.,  215  Red  Rock  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  contr. 
— Non-commissioned  Officers  Quarters:  $71,888.  Mur- 
phy Pound  Constr.  Co.,  Columbus,  contr. 
— Field  Officers  Quarters:  $294,804.    C.  W.  Buck  & 
Son,  Columbus,  contr. 

— Officers  Quarters:  $1,040,800.    J.  A.  Jones  Constr. 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  contr. 
FORT   KNOX,   GA. — Administration   Bldg.:    $62,540.  A 
Bornstein,  Inc..  Louisville,  contr. 

• — Battalion  and  Company  Barracks:  $644,000.  J.  A. 
Holpuch  Co..  4010  West  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 


contr. 


INDIANA 


CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IXD.— Store:  $105,000.  C.  A.  Pike, 
Bloomington,  contr. 

IOWA 

OTTUMWA.  lA. — Armory.  Coliseum:  $200,000.  Includ- 
ing riding  hall  and  drill  hall.  Meier  Bros.  Constr. 
Co..  Ottumwa,  contr. 

KANSAS 

FORT   RILEY,   KAN. — Officers   Quarters,  Apartment 

Houses:  $264,728.    W.  MacDonald  Constr.  Co.,  3829 

West  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 
MARSH.^LL  FIELD,  KAN. — Officers  Quarters:  $50,000  E. 

C.  Childer  Constr.  Co.,  2457  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  contr. 

KENTUCKY 

FORT  KNOX,  KY. — Field  Officers  Quarters:  $155,570.  J. 
C.  Miller,  Campbellsville,  contr. 

— Non-commissioned  Officers  Quarters:  $229,550.  J. 
A.  Moraw  &  Owens  Co..  144  West  47th  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  contr. 

Single  and  Double  Officers  Quarters:  $447,942.  J.  A. 
Holpuch  Co.,  4010  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr. 

MAINE 

LEWISTON,  ME. — Post  Office:  $158,500.  Coath  &  Goss. 
Inc.,  228  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111,,  contr. 


MARYLAND 

FORT  GEORGE  G.  MEADE.  MD.— Officers  Quarters- 
$120,212.  McClatchy-Bateman  Co.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa 
contr. 

— Quartermaster  Warehouse  and  Ordinance  and  Sig- 
nal Warehouse:  $50,000.  Minter  Homes  Corp.,  Glyn- 
don,  Md.,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SALEM.  MASS. — Airplane  Base  Station:  $290,000.  Winter 
Island.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  Wash.,  b.  C.  Pri- 
vate plans. 

MICHIGAN 

MONROE.  MICH.— Post  Office:  $60,606.  D.  Gordon  Build- 
ing and  Constr.  Co.,  Burne  and  Rockdale  Aves.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  contr. 

SELFRIDGE  FIELD,  MICH.— $62,000.  Fire  and  Guard 
House.-  H.  M.  Marten  Co.,  2111  Woodard  St.,  De- 
troit, contr.  Hospital  Addition:  Banbrook-Gowan 
Co.,  4829  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  contr. 
— Non-commissioned  Officers  Quarters:  $100,642. 
Culbertson  &  Kelly,  877  West  Milwaukee  Ave.,  De- 
troit, contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLOOMINGDALE.  N.  J. — Residences:  $110,000.  Glen  Wild 
Ave.  and  Ridge  Rd.  F.  A.  Liers,  555  Wyndham  Rd., 
Teaneck,  contr. 

BUTLER.  N.  J —Residence.  Smoke  Ridge-Kinnelon  Prop- 
erty: SlOS.noO.  Tide  Water  Building  Co.,  101  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 

HOHOKUS.  N.  J. — Residences  and  Garages:  $250,000. 
Teaneck  Builders,  Inc..  W.  Mezick,  in  charge. 

NEW  YORK 

COMSTOCK.  N.  Y. — Constructing  Officers  Quarters:  $146,- 
103.  Great  Meadow  Prison.  National  Concrete  Fire- 
proofing  Co.,  Citizens  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O.,  contr. 

FORT  H.  G.  WRIGHT.  N.  Y.— Commissioned  Officers 
Quarters:  $170,000.  Mondelci  &  Benventui,  226 
Coleman  St.,  New  London.  Conn.,  contr. 

NEW  CASTLE.  N.  Y.— Residences:  $200,000.  Upper  King 
St.  Rheinstein  Constr.  Co.,  21  East  40th  St.,  New 
York,  contr. 

WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. — Auxiliary  Detachment  Barracks  at 
West  Point:  $216,500.     C.  and  W.  Constr.  Co.,  400 
East  Fordham  Rd.,  New  York,  contr. 
— Junior  Officers  Quarters:    $625,500.     Rego  Build- 
ing Corp.,  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG.  N.  C. — Field  Artillery  Barracks:  $88,000. 
J.  A.  Jones  Constr.  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C,  contr. 

OHIO 

PATTERSON  FIELD,  OHIO — Officers  Quarters:  $650,000. 
Garage,  Warehouse.    Con.  Q.  M. 

OKLAHOMA 

FORT  SILL,  OKLA. — Field  Artillery  Barracks:  $148,167. 
Manhattan  Constr.  Co..  1800  Classen  St.,  Oklahoma 
City,  contr. 

— Gunsheds:  $73,500.  W.  S.  Bellows  Constr.  Co.,  612 
Oklahoma  Savings  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  contr. 
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— Non-commissioned  Officers  Quarters:  $200,000.  A. 
J.  Rife  Co.,  1913  North  Harwood  St.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
contr. 

— Ordnance  and  Quartermaster  Warehouses:  $87,250. 
Manhattan  Constr.  Co.,  1800  Classen  St.,  Oklahoma 
City,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

VALLEYPIELD,  QUE. — Reconstructing  Normal  School 
and  Convent:  $.500,000.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.    Ulrlc  Birleau,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  contr. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C. — Quarantine  Station:  $115,920.  W. 
W.  Sistler  Constr.  Co.,  Simpson,  111.,  contr. 

TEXAS 

FORT  BLISS,  TE^. — Barracks:   $905,830.     J.  E.  Morgan 
&  Sons,  Brown  St.,  El  Paso,  contr. 
— Non-commissioned     Officers     Quarters:  $77,924. 
Ramey  Bros.,  704  Mills  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  contr. 

PORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX.— Chapel  at  Randolph  Field: 
$52,700.    V.  Falbo  &  Sons,  San  Antonio,  contr. 
— Officers  Quarters:  $733,468.    S.  and  W.  Constr.  Co., 
Shrine  Bldg.,  Memphis,  contr. 

RANDOLPH  FIELD.  TEX.— Officers  Quarters:  $248,908. 
A.  J.  Rife  Constr.  Co.,  1913  North  Harwood  St.,  Dallas, 
contr. 

VIRGINM 

PORT  MYER,   VA. — Non-commissioned   Officers  Quarters 

and  Stable:  $50,000.    Con.  Q.  M. 
LANGLEY  FIELD,  VA. — Laboratory  Building:  $137,487 

W.  P.  Thurston  &  Co.,  Richmond,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

PORT  LEWIS,  WASH. — Non-commissioned  Officers  Quar- 
ters: $129,8  24.  E.  Anderosn,  517  North  I  St.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  contr. 

—Officers  Quarters:  $351,144.  McDonald  Bldg.  Co., 
Tacoma,  contr. 

VANCOUVER.  WASH. — High  School:  $150,000.  W.  P. 
Higgins,  Terminal  Sales  Bldg.,  Ore.,  archt. 


OUTSTANDING  FOE  OF  POWER   TRUST  IN 
PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Harry  A.  Slattery,  veteran  of  a  dozen  battles  in 
the  public  interest,  close  friend  of  many  trade  union 
officials,  outstanding  authority  on  conservation,  has 
been  appointed  personal  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Interior  Ickes.  "Best  appointment  yet  made"  is 
the  general  verdict,  except  among  the  reactionaries 
and  power  interests. 

Harry  Slattery  came  to  Washington  over  25  years 
ago.  He  was  pitched  into  the  Ballinger  scandal — on 
the  side  that  did  the  pitching — under  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Slattery  has  probably  dug  up  more  facts  and 
started  more  red  hot  exposes  of  robbery  of  the  peo- 
ple thrn  any  other  man  in  Washington. 

Teapot  Dome  is  one  of  the  feathers  in  Slattery's 
cap.  When  International  Labor  News  Service  was 
blazing  away  at  Teapot  Dome  before  the  daily  news- 
papers kne\v  there  was  such  a  place,  it  was  Harry 
Slattery  that  was  digging  up  the  dynamite.  He 
armed  Walsh  and  La  Follette.  He  has  armed  fight- 
ing Senators  on  a  dozen  other  issues. 


'The  Irish  Rebel  from  the  South,"  he's  called — 
and  he  deserves  the  title. 

No  man  in  Washington  knows  so  much  what's  go- 
ing on  under  the  surface,  no  man  kows  more  about 
who  are  the  crooks  and  what  is  their  game.  He 
wasn't  ambitious  to  have  official  responsibility,  but 
anyway  he's  got  it.  Bad  times  are  ahead  for  roL- 
bers  if  Slattery  can  stay  in  office. 

 o-  

HERE'S  THE  ANSWER 

When  will  prosperity  return? 

That  is  the  question  everybody  is  asking  these 
days.  And,  strangely,  no  one  is  able  to  give  an 
answer. 

Prosperity  must  be  returned.  For  five  years  it 
has  been  but  a  memory,  and  most  of  the  time  busi- 
ness and  employment  conditions  have  been  getting 
worse  instead  of  better. 

After  considerable  thought  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  prosperity  will  be  with  us  again. 

When  industry  adopts  the  five-day,  30-hour  week 
and  increases  wages  to  keep  step  with  the  ever- 
mounting  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 

When  the  $2,000  a  year  man  realizes  he  can  not 
afford  to  buy  a  $10,000  home  and  pay  for  it  in  five 
years. 

When  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  corporations 
realize  that  they  must  cut  their  own  salaries  as  well 
as  those  of  the  men  and  women  at  the  machines  and 
in  the  offices. 

When  high-pressure  bond  salesmen  realize  that 
the  public  was  not  created  merely  as  a  gigantic 
receptacle  for  their  worthless  securities  and  stocks. 

When  politicians  consider  it  as  stealing  to  ride  on 
railroads  at  less  than  three  cents  per  mile  and  pay 
themselves  ten  cents  per  mile  for  their  travel. 

When  Uncle  Sam  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  and  women  who  never  had  more  than  $2,000  in 
their  hands  at  one  time  are  just  as  worthy  as  the 
banks  and  big  insurance  companies. 

When  candidates  for  public  office  get  done 
promising  the  voters  everything  and  secretly 
planning  to  give  them  nothing. 

When  the  banks  and  big  business  decide  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  own  duties  and  leave  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

And  when  common  sense  shall  teach  us  that  multi- 
plying of  laws,  many  of  which  are  for  the  few,  is  the 
multiplying  of  government  costs. 

 0  

Some  people  boast  about  where  and  when  they 
were  born,  but  not  why. 
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CT^g.    Keep  in  Mind  ^^id 


EYESTRAIN 

>L\RGARET  SCHAEFER 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  eyestrain  is  improper 
lighting.  Few,  if  anj-,  people  have  become  blind  as 
the  result  of  poor  lighting,  but  unquestionably  the 
sight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  has  been  impaired  by  long  continued  eye- 
strain resulting  from  it. 

\\hat  is  good  light?  Any  light — whether  natural 
or  artificial — is  good  light,  if  there  is  enough  of  it. 
K  it  is  steady  and  if  it  is  properly  shaded  and  dif- 
fused. No  light  is  good  if  it  flickers,  if  it  is  too 
weak,  if  it  is  unshaded  or  if  it  causes  glare. 

Gloom  and  glare,  as  poor  lighting  conditions  are 
familiarly  referred  to  by  illuminating  engineers — 
are  usually  overcome  at  little  expense.  To  avoid 
gloom  increase  the  amount  of  light  or  distribute  it 
about  the  room  more  appropriately  so  that  there  will 
-be  no  dark  places  where  the  eyes  are  to  be  used  for 
reading  or  other  close  work.  To  avoid  glare,  shade 
all  gas  and  electric  light  so  that  the  filament  or  flame 
of  the  light  can  not  be  seen. 

Whenever  possible  read  or  work  with  the  light 
falling  over  your  shoulder  from  the  rear;  by  all 
means  avoid  looking  directly  into  an  uncovered  elec- 
tric or  gas  light. 

Much  of  the  light  by  which  we  see,  incidently, 
does  not  come  directly  from  the  lamp;  it  is  reflected 
from  ceilings,  walls  and  other  surfaces  of  the  room. 
The  better  reflectors  these  surfaces  are,  the  better 
will  be  the  illumination.  In  the  selection  of  wall 
colors  and  materials,  therefore,  thought  should  be 
given  to  their  light  reflecting  qualities.  In  the 
kitchen,  where  good  general  illumination  is  needed, 
white  or  very  light  colored  walls  and  ceilings  are 
desirable. 


The  problem  of  lighting  the  living  room  is  far 
different  from  that  of  the  kitchen.  Here  a  high 
degree  of  illumination  is  not  needed  for  the  entire 
room.  In  fact,  except  at  chairs  and  sofas  where 
people  are  accustomed  to  read,  sew  or  play,  a  low 
level  of  illumination  is  desirable  to  rest  the  eyes. 
The  contrast  between  the  portions  of  the  room 
lighted  by  portable  lamps  and  the  rest  of  the  room 
should,  however,  not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  heavy 
shadows. 

 0  

One  of  the  greatest  stories  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son is  "A  Christmas  Carol,"  written  by  one  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
— Charles  Dickens.  His  story  of  the  transformation 
of  Scrooge,  the  miser,  on  Christmas  eve  by  the 
power  of  love  will  endure.  For  Scrooge  was  a 
"squeezing,  grasping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sinner! 
Hard  and  sharp  as  flint  from  which  no  steel  had  ever 
struck  out  generous  fire;secret  and  self-contained, 
and  solitary  as  an  oyster!"  Yet  Scrooge,  after  his 
night's  visitation  from  the  ghosts  of  his  better  self, 
arose  on  Christmas  morning  with  a  spirit  of  joy  in 
his  heart  and  went  forth  into  the  community  from 
which  he  had  shut  himself  off  by  his  hard-fisted, 
miserly  ways,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas 
gave  both  of  his  goods  and  his  affection  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  became  his  true  self 
in  the  act  of  giving,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  novelist, 
became  "as  good  a  friend,  a  master  and  man  as  the 
city  ever  knew." 

So  ever  the  Christmas  message  is  not  only  "Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men,"  but  also  peace  to  men 
of  good  will  who  show  forth  their  love  of  their  fel- 
lowmen  in  human  service. 

 o  

The  advantage  of  being  poor  is  that  one  doesn't 
feel  much  of  a  bump  when  he  hits  bottom. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  name* 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Ix)cal  IMTf-.idcnt  Fin.  Sec.  Kcc.  Sec.  Bus.  Agt. 

66     Trenton,  N.  J.  H.  M.  Babbitt 

68     Denver,  Colo.  G.  E.  Lindquist  R.  R.  Payne  R.  R-  Payne 

:',46     A.sbury   Park,  X.  J.  G.  O.  Strahan  \.  Webster  A.  Webster  S.  O  Hoppe 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 


NOVEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Local  Amount 

47     Supp  $  1.00 

10     Oct.   report   17.10 

33     Oct.   report   75.80 

38    Nov.    report   22.60 

65    Sept.   report   61.55 

114    Oct.   report   2.70 

5     Oct.  report   60.00 

1 
25 
48 

121 

419 

435 
20 


Oct.  report   13.30 

Oct.   report   9  00 

Oct.   report   3.60 

Nov.    report   9.80 

Sept.-Oct.    reports  6.30 

Oct.  report   32.60 

Oct.  report;  B.  T.  7.20 

57    Nov.    report   5.80 

209  Sept.-Oct.-Nov. 

reports    21.60 

32    Nov.    report   57.55 

62    Nov.  report  (cr.).. 

302     Oct.  report   4.50 

392    Oct.  report   18.75 

413    Nov.    report   7.20 

407    Aug.    report   2.70 

42    Nov.    report   64.90 

143    Oct.  report   52.90 

225     On   acct   2.00 

286    Oct.  report   17.10 

49     Oct.  report   5.40 

228    Nov.    report   6.30 

259    Nov.    report   3.60 

278    Oct.  report   22.35 

326     Sept.-Oct.    reports  10.80 

155    Oct.  report   9.90 

258    Nov.    report   14.40 

35  3     Oct.  report  

151  July  report  (cr.) 
64    Nov.  report  


16.20 
6.80 

340    Oct.  report   13.25 

115    Sept.  report   7.00 

134    Nov.    report   9.00 

Oct.  report   9.00 

report   4.50 

report   9.00 

485    Nov.  tax;  charter 

&  outfit,  etc   26.70 

9    Nov.    report   103.30 

Nov.    report   22.40 

Nov.    report   4.50 

Oct.  report   8.10 

Nov.  report  (cr.).. 

Oct.  report   12.60 

Nov.    report   4.50 

212    Nov.    report   11.30 

224    Oct.  report   17.10 

281     Nov.    report   5.40 

305    Oct.  report   4.50 


26J 

21  Nov. 
103  Nov. 


81 
84 
87 
109 
136 
158 


Nov. 

13 

13 

13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


Local 


Amount 
6.05 


17 


144 
190 
336 


15  224 
15 
15 

15  308 
15  27 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


328     Oct.  report  

332  Aug.-Sept.-Oct. 

reports    9.90 

344  Oct.  report   7.20 

345  Oct.  report   15.90 

213     Oct.  report   2.70 

275    Oct.-Nov.    report..  5.45 

64    B.  T.  &  reinst   13.80 

67  Oct.  report   32.40 

14     Oct.  report   14.40 

B.  T.  &  reinst   10.90 

18  Oct.  report   12.00 

19  Nov.    report   13.90 

B.  T   35.00 

Nov.    report   3  5.40 

28     Nov.    report   9.90 

68  Nov.    report   15.30 

106    Nov.    report   18.00 

Oct.-Nov.  reports..  23.00 

Sept.-Oct.    reports  30.65 

Nov.    report   7.00 

86     Oct.  report   22.10 

63     Oct.  report   2.00 

24  Nov.    report   16.10 

25  Nov.    report   14.40 

34    Nov.    report   6.30 

53     Nov.    report   102.70 

5  5    Nov.    report   2.4  0 


102  Oct.  report   69.30 

105  Oct.  report   15.30 

217  Oct.  report   4.50 

263  Oct.  report   11  35 


315    July-Aug.  reports 


378 
147 


Nov.  report  

Nov.  re-port  

359     Oct.  report  

24     Oct.  tax  (add'l.).. 


97 
171 
232 
346 
162 
27 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20  234 


37.80 
2.70 
2  68 
5.40 
1.00 


244    Nov.    report   145. 


42     On   acct   50.00 

76    Oct.   report   6.00 

Aug.    report   32.62 

Nov.    report   5  40 

Nov.    report   9.00 

Oct.  report   8.10 

Oft.    roport   18.80 

Oct.-Nov.  tax 

(add  l.)    1.80 

36    Nov.    report   8.10 

47     Nov.    report   86.40 

5  4     Oct.   report   4  4.10 

75    Oct.  report   18.00 

83     Nov.    report   5.40 

104    Oct.  report   32.'10 

122    Nov.  tax;  B.  T   3.60 

2'^8    Nov.    report   7.20 

Nov.    report   7.60 


November 

3    Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supplies  | 

3    Distlllata  Co.,  Nov.  payment  on  cooler  &  wa- 
ter service   

3    Frank  Morrison,  Sept.  tax  to  A.  P.  of  L  

3    W.  C.  O'Neill,  Sept.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept. 

&  4  copies  convention  proceedings   

3    Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker    Co.,    premium  on 

bond   

10    Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  maintenance 

service,  supp  

10    Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.  Oct.  messages   

10    Westprn  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Oct.  messages.. 
24    Riehl  Printing  Co.,  November  journal,  office 
supp  


NOVEMBER  DISBURSEMENTS 

November 


Nov. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 


Local 


23 


Sept.  report  

9     B.  T.  &  reinst  

185    Oct.  report  

254     Nov.  report  (cr.) 

2  60     Oct.  report  

Nov.  report  

Oct.  report  


442 

455  Nov.  report. 

73  Nov.  report. 

2  55  Nov.  report., 

2  Oct.  report..., 

32  Supp  

65  Oct.  report—, 

215  Nov.  report., 

243  Nov.  report.. 


22     299     Sept.  report. 

23 


2  3  Nov.  report  (cr.) 
23  222  Nov.  report. 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
24 

24 
24 
24 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


70    Nov.  report  

110    Nov.    report  (cr.) 

250    Nov.  report  

401    Nov.  report  

429    Nov.  report  

142     Sept.  &  Oct. 

reports   

172     Oct.  report  

Oct.  report  

19     Nov.  report  

4    Nov.  report  

42    Nov.  report  

4  3    Nov.  report  

66    Nov.  report  

Nov.  report  

Nov.  report  (cr.) 
Oct.  report. 


309 


96 
113 
145 


27     203     Nov.  report  (cr.) 


27 

345 

Nov. 

report  

28 

71 

Nov. 

report  

28 

72 

Nov. 

report  

29 

1 

Nov. 

report  

29 

12 

Nov. 

report  

29 

26 

Nov. 

report  

29 

48 

Nov. 

report  

29 

111 

Nov. 

report  

29 

244 

Supp 

29 

308 

Oct. 

report  

29 

78 

Nov. 

report  

29 

74 

Nov. 

report  

29 

46 

On  account  

Advertising  &  sub. 

— The  Lather.... 
Transfer  indebt- 
edness   


Amount 
2.70 
25.50 
9.90 

.  18.10 
6.55 
3.60 
9.90 

.  93.60 
3.60 

.  133.25 
1.00 

.  72.20 

.  14.40 
9.15 
6.30 

7.20 
5.40 

16.45 
13.10 
13.30 

18.20 
14.40 
8.50 
4.50 
13.50 
40.00 
11.70 
11.05 
5.40 

2.00 

20.75 
22.80 
169.30 
7.30 
19.55 
4.50 
4.50 
7.50 
1.00 
55.(^0 
8.10 
599.55 
888.00 

40.80 

69.50 


Total   $4,583.35 


7.48 

24 

4.03 

24 

81.00 

62.75 

24 

195.00 

29 
29 

5.20 

2.02 

4.49 

466.25 

Indepe"f)pnt  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  9/29 
— 11/24/33   


The  National  Advertisin, 
journal   

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co 

service   

Office  salaries   


Co.,  mailing  Nov. 
local  &  L.  D. 


Funeral  Benefits  paid: 

Local  74,  Edw.  H.  Holder,  72  

Local  12,  Geo.  F.  Walters,  2191  

Local     2,  Edw.  J.  Williams,  4567  

Local  74,  Geo.  F.  Barthelmy,  26554. 

Local  33,  Robt.  M.  Smeltzer,  9185... 

Local  47,  Geo.   Doty,  9757  


4.20 
55.16 


23.12 
540.00 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
200.00 
250.00 
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Nov. 

29    William  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1150.00 

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer   625.00 

29    Central  United  National  Bank,  Federal  tax 

and  service  charge    7.53 


Nov. 

29     Postage    22.10 

29     Miscellaneous    no 

Total   $5,406.45 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  October  31,  1933  $75,691.03 

November  receipts    4,583.35 


$80,274.38 

November,  disbursements    5,406.45 


Cash  on  hand,  November  29,  1933   $74,867.93 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

485    Robert  Lee  Henry  36195  485    Silas  Peyton,  Jr.  36196  42    Geo.  Stephen  Randall  36198 

485    Howard  Turner  36197 


42  D.  W.  Boardman  22148 

42  J.  B.  Carll  31443 

42  J.  S.  Carll  3211 

42  R.  C.  Kling  30618 

42-  R.  H.  Lyle  35970 

42  L.  A.  Mashburn  30336 

42  O.  H.  Moody  30621 

42  J.  W.  Shannon  10016 


REINSTATEMENTS 

42  B.  C.  Shive  30346 

42  J.  S.  Arnold  30465 

42  B.  R.  Embree  30466 

42  Geo.  Meyers  30337 

42  Ralph  Mclntier  22702 

64  E.  A.  Harszy  (Oct.)  17600 

42  J.  Haywood  30470 

42  H.  A.  Geary  21542 

144  W.  L.  Frey  10298 


386  L.  F.  Callahan  27200 

386  N.  Bagge  12870 

2  J.  P.  Constantino  (Oct.)  2940£ 

244  J.  Temkin  17459 

244  P.  Haines  34044 

299  S.  J.  Jolke  33848 

42  J.  J.  Beard  25417 

71  S.  F.  Muhlbach  33620 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


32  E.  G.  Burley  18039 

32  O.  A.  Toale  23294 

32  R.  J.  Fenzel,  Jr.  36160 

62  Chas.  S.  Traub  (Oct.)  35506 

109  T.  K.  Smith  28580 

109  E.  E.  Smith  1798 


53  W.  Thomas  12760 

53  J.  A.  McSorley  36154 

263  W.  R.  Watkins  21476 

162  J.  O.  Lightweis  (Oct.)  25881 

162  C.  E.  Blauvelt  (Oct.)  2060 


104  T.  W.  Avis  (Sept.)  6579 

104  T.  R.  McPeak  (Sept.)  24759 

104  J.  A.  McPeak  (Sept.)  12604 

4  B.  O.  Henderson  13649 

4  Aldo  Mascioli  35559 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


32 

C.  J.  Monroe  34801 

147 

C.  W.  Mercer  (Ren.)  35258 

244 

D.  Simon  (Oct.)  19709 

46 

W.  P.  Reid  (ren.-Aug.)  24351 

359 

W.  F.   Crellin  (Ren.-Sept.) 

244 

I.  Underman  (Ren.-Sept.) 

67 

L.  J.  DeCarlo  (Ren.-Sept.) 

32088 

28875 

26902 

359 

R.  P.  Quinn  (Ren.-Oct.)  31887 

244 

N.  Holtman  (Ren.-Oct.)  34128 

308 

V.  Rizzo  29210 

162 

Wm.  Thomas  (Sept.)  23596 

42 

J.  E.  Terry  (Ren.-Oct.)  35969 

144 

L.  R.  Patnude  (Oct.)  16111 

104 

C.  F.  Michel  (Ren.-Oct.) 

74 

W.  S.  MacDonald  (Ren.)  506 

147 

A.  Gibbons  (Ren.)  18805 

26688 

74 

W.  E.  Naecker  (Ren.)  29392 

147 

L.  C.  Magnusson  (Ren. -Oct.) 

244 

J.  D.  Callahan  (Oct.)  13801 

74 

H.  Bowington  (Oct.)  23906 

18889 

244 

L.  Profera  (Oct.)  33410 

74 

D.  J.  Burke  (Oct.)  4160 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

244    M.  Slutsky,  No.  2  (Sept.)  244     R.  Kaplinsky  (Oct.)  32169 

27703 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

42    David  W.  Boardman  22148  46    J.  Altman  (Aug.)  22653 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

244    R.  Bandierlni  (July)  25918  244    J.  M.  Sussman  26301 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  RESTORED 

244    A.  Kaplinsky  13863  244    J.  Friedman  (July  1932)  244    S.  Cohen  fJuly  19S2)  17496 

244     S.  Sciortino  25937  19199  244     R.  BandierinI   (June  1932) 

244    G.  Mangano  (June  1932)  244    J.  M.  Sussman  (July  1932)  25918 

28384  26301 
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FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

435    J.  W.  Kelly  23042,  $55.00  258    M.  H.  Hennings  23556,  $100.00         258     E.  T.  Popple  20175,  $100.00 

66     E.  B.  Cook  13634,  $100.00  258     E.  G.  Lee  31612,  $100.00  258     T.  A.  Danzek  34761,  $100.00 

NEW  LOCAL  UNION 

485    Jackson,  Miss. 


From  To 

9    F.  Bernard   24800   2 

9    A.  Cole  16625  345 

9     John  Duffy  33138   53 

9    E.  Fleming  2547   46 

9     J.   Hart   27828   46 

9    P.  Howard  42   46 

9     H.  La  Londe  14072   46 

9    Jas.  McKenzie  17120   53 

9     Ed.  McKnight  18445  340 

9    J.  B.  Miller  4609   66 

9     C.  Riser  22879   47 

9    J.  L.  Senyohl  19439  340 

9  Henry  Youngberg  23725....  2 

9    Emil  Zeidler  11904   53 

10     Edward  Carroll  2  8959  299 

14    Val  Arighi  20558   47 

26    Chas.  Dean   28906  326 

26     Carl  Henderson  12795  326 

26  R.  O.  Schonewetter  35376..326 

31  Mose  Furness  8980    78 

32  Anthony  P.  Graber  31242..392 

32    Michael  Salva  24006  392 

36    Fred  Rush  9553   20 

42  Geo.  W.  Flanders  23919....  65 

42     Jas.  Muir  19691   43 

46    J.  Clifford  22628  353 

46    J.  Lambie  24410  386 


TRANSFERS 


From  To 

46    W.  Lambie  32062  102 

46  J.  Young  26991  353 

47  Jim  Duggan  13910  340 

47     Chas.  A.  Ricer  10321  340 

47  Clifford  Schmitt  29608  340 

48  S.  Hartzell  28144   68 

49  R.  Seaman  28944   27 

52  Harry  Griffin  31695  151 

53  John  Hyde  11909   9 

53     Geo.  Watson  11864   9 

55    W.  Laster  15307  326 

55    W.  E.  Summers  30541  326 

65     Thos.  Healey  19623  144 

65  Avesa  Johanan  33689  144 

66  Ed.  Burke  34681   53 

66    Chas.  Connor  19113   53 

70     Sidney  Arkley  14553  190 

70     E.  A.  Conrad  15142  190 

70     C.  C.  Hall  9703  190 

70     Chas.  Radant  8903  190 

75     Louis  Eiden  27061   5 

79     P.  Brandt  15781   78 

84    F.  J.  Barthelmy  25719   74 

88     E.  Gaylor  7609   42 

96    A.  J.  Bauman  26935   46 

96    G.  Margiotta  7592   46 

104    Walter  Turner  5967  212 


From 

To 

123 

Tnc     yaiQPr  1*^7529 

72 

139 

L   Fournier  32885 

359 

155 

155 

166 

Robert  Hall  30731 

32 

166 

T           Montrpnil  9QQ4.4. 

386 

166 

Wm     Pfpiffof    941  fiS 

32 

172 

A  C   Hoggan  23524 

353 

208 

Geo    Belcher  25555 

65 

208 

Wm  Fitzgerald  27631 

65 

234 

F.  B.  Bright  20002  

27 

244 

Carmelo  Mellina  24535 

308 

255 

E.  L.  Mateer  23262  

419 

300 

Chas.  B.  Smith  5222 

..  70 

326 

E.  L.  Bright  15936  

,  27 

328 

R.  W.  Eley  7348  

.136 

386 

J.  J.  Doherty  24466  

46 

386 

H.  Galm  26960  

,  46 

386 

Dewey  King  22863  

46 

386 

J.  Lambie  24410  

46 

386 

D.  J.  Stone  34358  

46 

386 

Wm.  A.  Yockel  20188 

.  46 

392 

Thos.  Sloane  18871  

-  2^ 

407 

0.  L.  Freed  13166  

185 

434 

U.  S.  Gridley  10978  

.  42 

483 

F.  J.  Baker  29026  

190 

483 

A.  G.  Lindberg  18591 

..190 

THE  SEVEN 

There  are  seven  mistakes  of  life  that  many  of  us 
make,  said  a  famous  writer,  and  then  he  gave  the 
following  list: 

The  delusion  that  individual  advancement  is  made 
by  crushing  others  down. 

The  tendency  to  worry  about  things  that  cannot 
be  changed  or  corrected. 

Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  we 
ourselves  cannot  accomplish  it. 

Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  preferences,  in  order 
that  important  things  may  be  accomplished. 


MISTAKES 

Neglecting  development  and  refinement  of  the 
mind  and  not  acquiring  the  habit  of  reading  and 
study. 

Attempting  to  compel  other  persons  to  believe  and 
live  as  we  do. 

The  failure  to  establish  the  habit  of  saving  money. 

 0  

In  1865  cotton  sold  at  43  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  price  established  during 
the  Civil  War  period. 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

10 

$3.00 

1 

E.  Carroll,  28959 

68 

2.00 

48 

S.  Hartzell,  28144 

435 

8.00 

62 

C.  H.  McKim,  17508 

190 

1.00 

62 

Geo.  Coe,  15656 

435 

2.00 

9 

C.  H.  McKim,  17508 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  B.  Baldwin,  24754 

32 

7.60 

166 

A.  F.  Fenzel,  23838 

65 

2.00 

278 

F.  Warren,  30533 

32 

4.30 

166 

R.  B.  Hall,  30731 

65 

3.00 

302 

P.  E.  Simmons,  35708 

32 

3.00 

392 

M.  R.  Salva,  24006 

43 

4.00 

42 

J.  A.  Muir,  19691 

32 

1.00 

14 

Wm.  H.  Burley.  15761 

66 

8.00 

9 

J.  B.  Miller,  4609 

392 

3.50 

166 

E.  H.  Farmer,  25437 

5 

12.00 

435 

F.  A.  Lindstrom,  23193 

392 

2.00 

151 

H.  L.  Griffin,  31695 

62 

3.00 

255 

J.  L.  Henry,  25245 

326 

1.50 

55 

W.  E.  Summers,  30541 

46 

3.00 

386 

P.  P.  Howard,  42 

353 

1.00 

73 

J.  A.  Connely,  24001 

46 

4.75 

386 

J.  T.  Lambie,  24410 

27 

1.60 

234 

F.  B.  Bright,  20002 

151 

4.00 

52 

H.  L.  Griffin,  31695 

28 

6.00 

392 

Thos.  Sloane,  18871 

3.00 

27 

C.  E.  Sumner,  8897 

28 
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PRICE  UST  OF  SUPPLIES 


Application  Blanks,  doz  $  .25 

Apprentice  Indentures   50 

Arrearage  Notices   60 

Charter    2.00 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00 

Constitution   16 

Contractor  Certificates   50 

Dating  Stamp   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  16 

Envelopes.  Official,  per  100   1.00 

Envelopes.  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    100  pages   3.76 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages  „   4. 76 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   6.76 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages    8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages    12.60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages    14.26 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  page*   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   28.00 

Fin.  Sec.  L«>dger.    900  pages    25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.60 


Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Lapel  Button   60 

Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Manual   ,  60 

Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.26 

Memliership  Book.  Small   l.OO 

Reports.  Long  Form,  per  doz  „  .40 

Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz.   60 

Seal   4.60 

Secretary  Order  Book  —  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   „  36 

Solicitor  Certificates   _  60 

Stamp  Pad   „  28 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  „  38 

Transfers   _  .60 

Treasurer  Cash  Book    1.00 

Triplicate  Receipts   —    -  38 

Withdrawal  Cards     .60 

Working  Permits   _    .31 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar. 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111  Elm- 

wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Ist  Wed.,  7  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.    Phone,  Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meeta  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 
Manhattan  Hall,  1702%  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
404  Kate  Ave.,  No. 

I  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

•  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 
Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.  Phone,  Lincoln 
2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,   Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  55gC. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  797  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Jollet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 
JO  Springfield,   Hi. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.    Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave.. 

R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 
21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  4499-W. 
16  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9, 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m..  Room  218, 

Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles' 
Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville. 
N.  J 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqta., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Oftic* 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall. 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall. 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  lit 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mlneola,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmld, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.    5128  B. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St. 
Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.  C.  J.  Haf- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  La/b.  Tem.    J.  B 

Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  dally  8  to 
4:30  except  Thurs.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third 
Ave.    Tel.  Butterfleld  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vin« 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  • 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davldso*. 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percao- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall.  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leydon. 
Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney,  B.  A., 
5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  18 
Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet. 
211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.    E.  W.  Brlnkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.  6-3159  J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U- 
Hall.  53  State  St..  Albert  Miller.  7  Telegraph  St. 
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<2  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 
Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

•  3  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

•  4  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed..  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2.  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

<6  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Frl.,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  Sec- 
Treas.,  49  Julian  Ave. 

•  6  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  Thurs.  evening,  Lab.  Lyceum, 

161  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
DeutBvlUe,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

•  7  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
MuUane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

<8  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thur.,  Austin'a  Pool 
Hall.  14th  and  Curtis*  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.   C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  6. 

71  Akron.  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

.72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  61  Hanover  St., 
Room  33.  Executive  Board,  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  John 
Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden  Pk.  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Day  Room  and  office,  61  Hanover  St.  Lafay- 
ette 9826.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.  261  Adams  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  61  Hanover  St. 
Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl.,  4709  Eaaton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Frl.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Men- 
ard, Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Llano  Ave. 

76  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Frl.,  Plasterers'  Hall, 
747  W.  Lexington  St.  Hall  open  daily  9:00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.  Tel.,  Wolfe  6864.  J.  P.  Boyd,  2007 
Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,    Pa. — Meets    2d   Tues.,    79   West   State  St. 

B.  H.  Goodall,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  Bell  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  1710  Broad- 

way.   Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elisabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bid*., 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shil- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.^Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall. 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1821  7U 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall.  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder.  S-611 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Elk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord.  18  Francis  Rd.,  B.  Wey- 
mouth 89.  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  181 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting;.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washingtoa 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Are.,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.    Phone,  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  62  Aldar 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  62  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8.30  p.  m.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son,-B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfleld  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2028 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vlncennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coua- 

cil  Hall.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
North  Plainfleld,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem.. 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.    E.  A.  Leader,  23  Webb  St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl..  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin.  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tea.. 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hesslnger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  9Bt\ 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

no  Kankakee.  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl..  8  P.  m..  OdI 
Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.    Frank  ErEln«er. 

159  So.  4th  Ave. 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 
Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 

W.  C.  kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed..  Lab.  Hall. 

114  So  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst.  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids.  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.. 

90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman.  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  B.  Main  St 

A.  J.  Plant.  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  248  H  Main  9l. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  167  Wlnthrop  St. 
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116  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  Sd  Tue«.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall.  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphlney,  637  Watertown 
Are. 

ISt  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Are.  Phone,  31490. 

114  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

lie  Omaha,  Neb.— Meets  l*t  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m.. 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

Ill  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1628  Pleasant  St. 
Albert  Oagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

141  Waltham,  Mass. — Meeta  1st  and  Sd  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 
bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maao,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.. 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson.  749  Willow  St. 
Tel..  Ballard  4616-J. 

146  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meeta  1st  and  3d  Thura., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.    Forest  A. 

Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — MeeU  2d  and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langslde  St. 

Ill  Syracuse,  N.  T. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  489  Weacott  St. 

Ill  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Tues..  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lanti,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

111  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  5th  and 
Main  Sts. 

112  Hackentack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.  G.  E.  Barber.  124  Prospect  PI..  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 
House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath.  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

171  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith.  45  W.  53d  St. 

171  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec.,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 
Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Relmer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

111  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  Ist  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

K.  R.  King.  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

110  Minneapolis.  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  614  First 
Ave..  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

112  Galesburg,   111. — Meets   3d   Tues.,   Lab.   Tem.,   62  N. 

Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  I. 

117  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 

2l8t  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Mollne.  111. 

lOS  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenteni' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orle  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8679. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  Frank  Mahoney,  726 
Spokane  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun..  2  p.  m.  at  1416  PutnaiB 

St.,  Peru,  III.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St.. 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  Ist  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St..  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall. 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellswortk 
Ave. 

217  Wllliamsport.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  4JI  Mal- 
berry  St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton. 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Pet«raoB. 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La* 
bor  and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple.  609  Louiaiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd..  2d  and  4th  Tues.  R.  E.  KroU,  2401 
Cleburne  Ave.    Tel.  Hadley  8708. 

226  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 
and  26th  Ave.   Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Are. 

228  Tulsa.  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  B.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lah 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall.  Wisconsin 
St.  bert.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson.  2603  Oliva  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endlcott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meats 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone. 
925. 

250  Morristown.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues..  5  South  St.  Joa 
Hope.  6  Sylvan  Terrace.  Summit.  N.  J.  Tel..  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Thurs.,  Labor  Templa, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

269  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat..  2:30  p.  m.,  Trl  City 
Central  Trades  Council  Hall.  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  Lab.  Tarn.. 
621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  care  of  O.  M 
Pruitt,  Robertson  Ave.  No.  4. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meeta  Ist  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 

W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m..  Room 
39,  Cheda  Bldg.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26 
Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley.  Calif.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  1046. 
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176  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

279  Waterloo,  la.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  3101^  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Meets  4th  Frl.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

179  Joplln.  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 
lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett.  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

2>9  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Frl.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 
N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack.  Fin.  Sec.,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

200  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

•  02  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 
St.  Wm.  Gelllager,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

IW  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues..  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milllgan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

J08  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.  Ist  Mon., 
210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.. 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel..  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 
Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross.  15 
Cowden  PI. 

211  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H   Gosnell.  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

S15  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11.  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.    Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

219  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

226  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
6,  Box  442. 

228  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  414  W.  18th  St.  Tel. 
5197. 

2S2  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall. 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

236  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

240  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvln,  206  Race  St. 

244  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Frl.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel..  75711. 

245  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  Ist  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

146  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl..  Labor  Hall, 
Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster.  Act.  Sec. 
120  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

853  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Frl..  2823 Maim  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Hardiag.  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 


J58  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 
ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas.  R.  D. 
Xo.  5.  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  87 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:J» 

p  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Friday.  Ill  Liber- 
ty St.  Geo.  Gallivan,  B.  A.,  45  Fulton  Ave.,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger.  886  A 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  1544-J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  M&Ib 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1402  St.  George  St.,  R.  R.  1. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warrea. 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2— 
5852. 

39  8  Qlendale.  Calif. — Meets  Frl.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Relmer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone.  Cleve.  62916. 

401  Allentown.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone.  2557« 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed  .  8  p.  m.,  CabineM 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  liowUng,  Act.  Sec., 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St..  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brows. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place.  E.  Norwalk.  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls.  Ore. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  oor 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  431 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

428  Ponea  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Union  Labor 

Hall,  309  E.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes.  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  aud  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 

223  Market  St.    E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  eta.. 

Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  St. 

Shaffer  Bldg..  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 
439  Windsor,  Ont..  Canada.— Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo..  2  p.  m.. 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.     W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Oceaa 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  441 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem..  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold. 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tuea..  8  p.  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall.  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.    H.  R.  Re«4, 

409  %  W.  Church  St. 
478  Wenatchee,  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Frl.,  Farmeri' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.    F.  L.  Presnell.  117  N. 

Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meeta  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.     L.  Peffer,  252  Charlea  St 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  &  4th  Tues..  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    H.  F.  Kauertz,  211  S.  Gallatin  St. 


z-RMmnoNS 


METAL  LATHERS  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
celling  construction  long  enough,  and  from  their 
high  scaffolds  near  the  ceiling  they  have  come  down 
and  have  their  hats  definitely  in  the  ring  for  the  fire- 
proof partition  business  in  the  United  States. 
Thb  o^e-piece  Bar-Z  Stud  makes  it  practical  to  place 
studs  24"  on  centers,  which  doubles  the  speed  and 
reduces  the  cost  and  gives  lathers  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  recognize  our  opportunity.  Our  hats  are  in  the 
ring.  Tell  the  man  who  may  not  know,  about  Bar-Z 
Partitions. 

Indorsed  by  more  than  40  Locals. 

MANUFACTURERS 

The  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


Labor-Displaci 

NEW  interpretation  of  the  relationship  of  labor- 
displacing  machinery  to  the  workers  whose  jobs 
are  destroyed  and  to  general  social  progress  is  raised 
by  the  proposal  of  President  I.  M.  Ornburn  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  that  a  tax  be 
placed  on  machines  to  provide  a  fund  to  assist  in 
sustaining  the  jobless  workers  until  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  other  industries. 

In  approving  Mr.  Ornburn's  proposal,  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  said: 

"The  machine,  if  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  saving  labor  without  regard  to  the  re- 
percussion of  this  saving  upon  the  general  wel- 
fare, is  now  well  understood  to  be  an  enemy.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  introduced  in  an  orderly 
and  responsible  manner,  it  may  well  be  looked 
upon  by  all  as  a  friend. 

"As  labor  has  often  said,  we  must  make  a 
servant  of  the  machine  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
become  a  master  over  our  economic  destiny. 

"There  is  no  greater  tyranny  than  that  exer- 


ig  Machinery 

cised  by  wholly  impersonal  forces  once  they 
have  escaped  control.  Once  the  dislocations 
brought  about  by  them  become  set,  they  can 
iiot  be  corrected  without  great  and  painful 
effort.  Therefore,  the  sooner  the  effort  is 
made  the  less  it  will  cost." 

Step  by  step  organized  labor's  contention  that 
machinery  in  production  must  be  brought  under 
social  control  to  protect  the  right  of  all  workers  to 
earn  a  living  is  marching  ahead  with  an  emphasis 
that  will  brook  no  retreat. 

 o  

The  consciousness  of  being  loved  softens  the 
keenest  pang,  even  at  the  moment  of  parting;  yea, 
even  the  eternal  farewell  is  robbed  of  half  its  bitter- 
ness when  uttered  in  accents  that  breathe  love  to  the 
last  sigh. 

 o  

Friendship  the  most  precious  thing  between  in- 
dividuals, is  also  the  most  precious  thing  between 
nations. — Ramsay  McDonald. 


Talks  to  the  Trade  Ueioekts 

on  the 

Uses  of  Life  leseiraeee 

To  Provide  -  -  -  4.    FUNDS  for  Business  Enterprises 

Just  as  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  life  of  the  breadwinner  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  upon  his  premature  death,  so 
can  a  life  insurance  policy  on  the  lives  of  the  important  members  of  a 
business  partnership  or  corporation  assist  in  the  preservation  and  stabiU- 
zation  of  the  firm's  affairs  upon  their  untimely  death.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  business  insures  the  lives  of  its  active  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  firm  which  pays  the  premiums  for  this  insurance.  The  sur- 
viving members  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay  off  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
member  and  avoid  a  forced  liquidation  of  the  firm's  affairs  at  inadequate 
prices. 

A  similar  arrangement  can  also  serve  to  protect  trade  unions  against 
the  untimely  death  of  their  officials. 

ULLICO  business  policies  are  issued  on  the  standard  forms  and  contain 
the  usual  features,  including  cash  and  loan  values. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Life  lesuuraeee  Compaey 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTOIN,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  SeU,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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METAL  LATHERS  have  confined  their  efforts  to 
ceiling  construction  long  enough,  and  from  their 
hLgh  scaffolds  near  the  ceiling  they  have  come  down 
and  have  their  hats  definitely  in  tne  ring  for  the  fire- 
proof partition  business  in  the  United  States. 
Thfe  juc-piece  Bar-Z  Stud  makes  it  practical  to  place 
studs  2  4"  on  centers,  which  doubles  the  speed  and 
reduces  the  cost  and  gives  lathers  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  recognize  our  opportunity.  Our  hats  are  in  the 
ring.  Tell  the  man  who  may  not  know,  about  Bar-Z 
Partitions. 

Indorsed  by  more  than  40  Locals. 

MANUFACTURERS 

The  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies 

WHEELING.  W.  VA, 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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RIGHT  TO  EARN  DECENT  LIVING  MUST  BE  SECURED 


A.  P.  of  L.  Chief  tells  Detroit  audience  that  those  who 
own  and  control  industry  are  responsible  for  the  millions 
of  jobless.  Happiness  for  the  masses  through  organiza- 
tion. 


<<J  HOLD  that  if  there  is  any  one  right  which 
should  be  recognized  above  every  other  right 
— a  right  that  is  inherent,  a  right  that  is  personal, 
a  right  that  ought  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  it  said  that  the 
men  and  women  of  this  nation  are  entitled  to  the 
right  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— it  is  the  right  to  work. 

"I  would  amend  that  declaration,  if  I  were  writing 
it  now,  by  stating  that  men  and  women,  in  addition, 
have  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living." 

The  enunciation  of  this  militant  principle  by  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  an  address  in  the  Naval  Armory  at  De- 
troit under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Federation 
of  Labor,  brought  forth  prolonged  applause  from  the 
vast  audience  which  filled  the  hall. 

The  entire  assemblage,  in  which  there  were  many 
automobile  workers,  organized  and  unorganized, 
sensed  that  the  progressive  position  taken  by  the 
head  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  constituted  a  profound  chal- 
lenge to  the  economic  policies  applied  by  those  who 
own  and  control  American  industry,  for  it  was  these 
policies  which  since  1929  have  thrown  millions  of 
working  men  and  women  into  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed and  imposed  upon  them  and  their  families 
a  degree  of  suffering  from  destitution  which  not 
only  is  an  outstanding  disgrace  to  American  institu- 


tions but  a  deep  indictment  of  the  "rugged  individu- 
alists" who  even  now  persist  in  attempting  to 
revitalize  these  subversive  policies  and  thus  throw 
society  back  into  the  economic  jungle  from  which  it 
is  gradually  extricating  itself  under  the  "New  Deal." 

Complete  Support  for  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Green  followed  this  significant  statement  with 
the  declaration  that  American  institutions  have 
been  saved  from  chaos  by  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  of  Federal  funds  for  the  relief  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  enactment  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  and  pledged  the  unalloyed  sup- 
port of  the  millions  of  workers  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  his  transcendent  efforts 
"to  do  something  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"Since  March  4th  armies  of  unemployed  have 
been  marching  back  to  work.  An  army  of  four  mil- 
lion is  a  pretty  good  sized  army.  Our  figures,  not 
the  figures  of  the  Government,  the  figures  which 
we  have  checked  and  double  checked,  as  Andy  and 
Amos  say,  figures  that  we  have  proven,  show  that 
four  million  men  and  women  have  gone  back  to 
work  since  last  March. 

"In  addition  the  purchasing  power  of  this  nation 
has  been  lifted  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  That  means 
that  the  people  can  buy  more  and  that  means  that 
business  is  going  to  improve.  More  goods  are  going 
to  be  sold.  People  will  be  able  to  pay  their  debts 
better.  The  volume  of  business  and  the  sale  of  goods 
will  increase  and  slowly,  surely,  progressively. 

"In  my  judgment,  if  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, behind  our  great  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we 
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THE  LATHER 


are  going  to  march  out  of  this  depression  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  better  day  and  a  better  hfe. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  condemn  and 
find  fault  with  the  National  Recovery  Act.  Labor 
has  not  fared  perfectly  under  it.  We  have  complaints 
to  make — many  of  them.  We  have  not  gotten  all 
out  of  it  that  we  hoped  for  or  that  we  were  entitled 
to,  but  the  friends  of  Labor,  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  not  going  to  condemn  the  National  Recovery 
Act  because  it  does  not  bring  us  over  night  all  that 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
hosts,  the  millions  of  workers  whom  it  has  the  honor 
to  represent,  are  going  to  stand  behind  a  great  fight- 
ing leader,  a  great  President  of  the  United  States 
who  actually  is  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
masses  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Green's  impatience  with  industrial  magnates 
who  do  not  give  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Re- 
cova'y  Act  was  accentuated  by  their  gross  failure  in 
the  management  of  industry  which  resulted  in  un- 
employment for  millions  of  workers. 

"I  do  not  think  they  made  a  good  record  for 
themselves,"  he  said.  "It  does  not  see  that  they 
were  able  to  manage  their  own  business  in  a  proper 
way. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  there  were  four- 
teen million  unemployed  workers  in  the  United 
States  for  two  or  three  years  is  very  complimentai'y 
to  management. 

"Labor  waited  patiently  for  management  to  find  a 
remedy.  They  admitted  their  impotency  and  their 
helplessness. 

"They  brought  us  into  a  fine  mess,  didn't  they? 
Behold  the  picture!  Industry  managing  itself — 
conditions  becoming  worse,  millions  of  unemployed, 
profits  vanishing,  dividends  wiped  out,  stockholders 
losing  their  money. 

"Wasn't  it  a  fine  picture!  Certainly  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  failures. 

"Labor  was  not  to  blame  for  that  because  Labor 
had  no  voice  in  management.  It  was  their  own  picnic. 
They  managed  it.  They  were  responsible  for  it. 
They  owned  industry.  They  would  not  allow  Labor 
to  help  them.  They  resented  every  recommendation 
Labor  made  for  improvement  of  economic  and  em- 
ployment conditions. 

"Labor  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act  as  is  industry. 

"It  must  be  i-epresented,  in  my  judgment,  upon 
all  code  authorities,  upon  industrial  boards,  upon 
policy  boards,  upon  all  administrative  organizations 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 


"We  are  not  going  to  cease  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
that  recognition, 

"Through  the  organization  of  Labor,  through  col- 
lective action,  through  the  organization  of  industry 
and  the  workers,  as  provided  for  in  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  we  can  create  a  better  order  here. 

"We  can  bring  happiness  and  sunshine  into  the 
homes  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  we  can  make 
it  more  profitable  for  them  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have  their  money  invested  in  industry.  Let  us 
work  together  co-operating  in  this  great,  common, 
humane,  heroic  effort  to  bring  about  a  realization 
of  this  great  ideal." 

r  0  

A  CHANGE  IS  COMING 

Somebody  once  said:  "This  country  cannot  en- 
dure, half  slave  and  half  free."  We  think  it  was 
Lincoln.  Some  are  saying  it  today.  It  is  tine  that 
this  country  cannot  function  to  capacity  and  feel 
secure  with  a  few  powerfully  rich  and  millions  mis- 
erably poor. 

In  this  country  freedom,  politically  and  econom- 
ical'y,  is  the  national  watchword  and  universal  slo- 
gan. 

No  one  can  or  will  object  to  fair  and  just  compen- 
sation to  those  who  by  nature  are  endowed  with  in- 
ventive genius  through  which  they  accomplish  great 
things  that  benefit  society  as  a  whole.  Such  men 
and  women  deserve  well  and  this  fact  is  appreciated 
by  all  thoughtful,  just  people. 

The  masses  of  the  people  want  to  be  comfortably 
situated,  with  some  assurance  of  steady  employment 
at  fair  wages,  with  the  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment upon  demonstration  of  the  necessary  capacity 
and  ability.  When  such  a  state  of  society  is  de- 
veloped by  organization  and  co-operation,  the  New 
Deal  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

■  0  

Business  is  better  and  getting  better.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years  we  usher  in  a  new  year 
which  brings  with  it  brighter  prospects  for  work  at 
our  trade.  I  am  not  quite  as  optimistic  as  some  who 
predict  a  building  boom  for  1934.  The  building 
boom  ended  in  1928.  Hotels,  apartments,  commer- 
cial structures,  office  buildings  and  residences  ex- 
ceed present  requirements.  But  there  will  be  em- 
ployment for  many  as  soon  as  the  public  buildings 
construction  gets  under  way  and  which  is  expected 
to  start  a):out  the  middle  of  January.  With  the  j 
government  work  as  an  incentive  other  construction  | 
may  and  will  follow  with  the  upward  trend  of  busi- 
ness in  general. 
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Circular  Letter  Addressed  To  All  Of  Ou 

IJP  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  codes 
approved  for  the  building-  construction  industry. 
We  have  been  informed  that  the  supercode  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration by  the  United  States  Construction 
League,  along  with  nineteen  other  codes  affecting 
that  many  contracting-  and  subcontracting  trades, 
have  been  referred  to  the  President  by  Administra- 
tor Johnson  for  his  consideration  and  approval. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  with  the  President,  it  is 
hoped  some  time  during  the  present  month  and  as 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  officers  of  the  several 
International  Unions  involved  believe  that  a  code 
for  the  building  construction  industry  will  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  January  1934.  There  will  be  no  defi- 
nite scales  or  uniform  wages  affecting  building- 
trades  mechanics  set  forth  in  these  codes,  such  as 
there  are  contained  in  the  agreement  with  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration.  In  lieu  of  any  definite  or 
specified  scale  of  wages  for  building  trades  mechan- 
ics, there  has  been  substituted  a  provision  providing 
for  collective  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees  covering  certain  defined  areas. 

I  am  herewith  quoting  these  provisions  which  I 
believe  will  be  contained  in  the  building  construc- 
tion code: 

"In  each  division  or  subdivision  of  the  industry, 
as  defined  in  the  schedule  incorporated  in  this  code 
relating  thereto,  employers  and  employees,  as  a  re- 
sult of  bona  fide  collective  bargaining  between  truly 
representative  associations  of  the  employers  and 
employees  respectively  concerned  may  establish  by 
mutual  agreement,  for  a  specifically  defined  region 
or  locality  the  standi:.rds  of  hours  of  labor,  rates 
of  pay  and  such  other  conditions  of  employment 
relating  to  occupations  or  types  of  operations  in 
such  division  or  subdivision,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

"After  the  President  (as  authorized  in  Section  7 
of  the  Act)  has  approved  any  such  agreement  ar- 
rived at  within  any  such  division  or  subdivision,  it 
shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  unfair  competition  for 
any  employer  in  such  division  or  subdivision  to  fail 
to  comply  with  the  standards  of  maximum  hours  of 
labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay  or  other  conditions  of 
employment  so  approved,  and  prescribed  by  the 
President  in  respect  of  the  performance  within  the 
defined  region  or  locality  of  the  types  of  operations 
concerned;  and  the  failure  of  such  an  employer  to 
desist  from  such  unfair  competition  after  being 
given  due  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this 
code. 


Local  Unions  By  The  General  President 

"The  Administrator  shall  establish  one  or  more 
Boards  for  each  division  or  subdivision  of  the  indus- 
try concerned  to  investigate  any  complains  of  un- 
fair competition,  as  defined  in  this  section,  which 
Board  shall  give  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  each  complainant  and  respondent  and  thereafter 
notify  said  parties  of  its  findings  and  report  them 
to  the  Administrator,  as  a  basis  for  appropriate 
action  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this  code." 

By  the  above  provisions,  which  I  believe  will  be 
contained  in  the  new  code,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  wages  of  our  membership  shall  be  arrived 
at  by  collective  agreements  between  our  employers 
and  our  local  unions  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  revival  in  the  building  construction  in- 
dustry is  to  begin  after  the  first  quarter  of  1934 
when  the  Public  Works  programs  are  to  get  under 
way,  and  with  this  thought  in  mind,  we  would  like 
to  advise  all.  of  our  local  unions  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  to  endeavor  to  hold  conferences 
with  their  employers  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing wage  agreements  for  the  coming  year. 

We  also  believe  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
our  local  unions  to  make  an  effort  wherever  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  try  and  rehabilitate  our  local  unions 
back  to  their  former  numerical  strength,  to  make 
provisions  to  reinstate  all  former  members  who 
were  suspended  or  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  minor 
offenses  or  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the  local  union, 
as  well  as  to  remit  all  fines  for  minor  offenses  and  in- 
fractions of  the  rules,  wherever  possible. 

In  order  to  co-operate  and  assist  local  unions  re- 
instating their  ex-members,  the  International  office 
stands  ready  to  grant  a  special  dispensation  of  the 
nominal  sum  of  $3.00  to  reinstate  these  ex-members 
at  Headquarters. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  all  of  our  local  unions  having 
a  large  number  of  suspended  members,  particularly 
thor.e  who  were  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
v>'ill  co-operate  with  us,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
again  start  to  rebuild  our  International  Union  into 
its  former  numerical  strength  which  it  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  depression.  Trusting  that  your  local 
union  will  give  this  matter  due  and  careful  consid- 
eration and  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  co- 
operate with  us  to  the  end  that  we  may  again  bring 
back  into  the  fold  those  who  intend  to  continue  to 
work  at  our  industry  and  who  are  on  the  outside  at 
the  present  time,  I  am 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 
General  President. 
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Nation  Plans  Birthday  Gift  for  President, 

An  Endowment  for  Warm  Springs  Foundation 


"More  than  300,000  people  In  America  ...  are  partly  Op  wholly  crippled.  About  half  of  this  number  are  victim* 
of  Infantile  paralysis.  Most  of  them  could  be  greatly  benefitted  If  adequate  facilities  existed." 

From  a  statement  by  President  Roosevelt. 


A  birthday  ball  in  every  community  in  the  United  States  In  honor  of  President  Roosevelt  on  his  52nd  anniversary 
on  January  30  is  planned  by  a  committee  of  national  leaders  headed  by  Colonel  Henry  L.  Doherty.  The  proceeds 
are  to  go  to  an  endowment  for  the  nation-wide  work  of  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
the  presidency  of  which  was  the  only  outside  Interest  retained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  entered  the  White 
House.  Upper  picture,  a  group  of  child  patients  at  Warm  Springs;  lower  left,  President  Roosevelt  dining  with 
child  patients  at  Warm  Springs;  right,  one  of  the  many  child  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  who  are  regalnlnfl 
the  use  of  their  limbs  at  Warm  Springs.  Among  r  srly  100  leaders  on  the  national  committee  are  General  Per- 
shing, Cardinal  Hayes,  William  Green,  Owen  D.  YcUng,  Will  Rogers,  Will  H.  Hays  and  Edsel  Ford. 
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INFLATION 


WM.  J.  MURPHY,  Second  Vice  President 


J^ECENT  events  have  clouded  rather  than  cleared 
the  atmosphere  on  the  money  issue.  While  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  about  "sound 
money"  on  one  hand,  the  Government  has  continued 
to  press  its  credit  expansion  drive  and  issue  more 
bonds  and  print  more  Federal  Reserve  banknotes.  It 
is  just  currency  inflation  under  another  name. 

Until  this  situation  is  cleared  up  one  way  or  an- 
other, stabiUzation  of  the  dollar  would  seem  remote. 
It  certainly  would  seem  foolish  to  attempt  stabiliza- 
tion, a  step  that  would  call  for  support  of  the  dollar 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  if  another  great 
nation  is  about  to  take  the  dive. 

This  may  explain  why  the  administration  is  not 
committing  itself  one  way  or  the  other  on  money, 
but  uncertainty  is  likely  to  prevail  until  definite 
word  is  given  by  the  President  on  this  mooted  ques- 
tion. 

The  word  "inflation"  in  my  opinion,  has  done 
more  harm  than  any  other  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. As  applied  to  legal  tender,  in  the  sense  of 
expansion,  it  is  unscientific  and  nonsensical.  Yet 
the  learned  and  the  stupid,  the  high  and  the  low, 
all  unite  in  their  fear  of  too  much  legal  tender  money 
and  broadcast  their  complexed  opinion  by  liberal  use 
of  the  above  term. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  the  average  person 
that  no  standard  amount  of  cash  symbols  has  ever 
been  set  for  any  large  country.  Orthodox  econom- 
ists revolve  their  whole  philosophy  around  "intrinsic 
value,"  specifically  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold.  This 
expression,  being  merely  a  modern  camouflage  for 
primitive  metal  idolatry,  is  quite  instructive.  It 
shows  the  pathology  of  chrysology,  mere  unapologe- 
tic  worship  of  a  metal.  Such  fetishism  naturally  is 
neither  logical,  scientific  nor  ethical.  And  hence  we 
find,  on  every  hand  a  curious  fear  of  too  much 
money.  "Oh,  it  wouldn't  be  good  any  more  if  there 
were  too  much  of  it !"  Maybe  so,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  water  and  air  extant,  without  detracting  from 
the  vital  value  of  every  small  portion  of  each!  One 
can  not  live  ten  minutes  without  air.  Then  why 
can  gold  be  called  more  valuable  than  air?  Scarcity 
is  certainly  not  the  essence  of  value.  Furthermore, 
the  economic  distinction  between  value  in  use  and 
value  in  exchange  becomes  the  rawest  sort  of  sophis- 
try, for  if  anything  has  what  is  called  value  in  use, 
it  will  also  have  the  corresponding  exchange  value 
and  vice  versa. 

Thus  we  soon  arrive  at  this  picturesque  challenge 
of  the  expansionist:  "How  can  enough  money  be 
too  much  money?"  Nothing  is  more  practically  sure 
than  that  the  man  in  the  street  with  his  pockets 


empty,  is  very  short  of  legal  tender.  But  he  is  led 
by  the  nose  into  the  quaint  notion  that  his  individual 
shortage  has  no  relation  whatever  to  a  national 
shortage. 

He  is  consistently  taught  to  regard  his  own 
financial  troubles  as  entirely  self-inflicted.  What 
could  be  more  contrary  to  fact?  How  can  one  get 
what  doesn't  exist?  No  one  has  yet  informed  him 
that  his  Government  proceeds  to  make  money  indis- 
pensable and  then  inaccessible,  which  of  course,  is 
about  the  most  absurd  thing  a  government  could 
possibly  do.  One  of  the  strangest  hiatuses  of  hu- 
man intelligence  on  record  is  the  application  of  the 
word  inflation  to  cash  and  not  to  credit.  We  all  have 
convincing  enough  evidence  that  credit  is  a  real 
bubble,  inflation  par  excellence,  it  invariably  bursts, 
because  it  is  sailing  under  false  colors,  under  pre- 
tense of  being  safe  and  substantial  as  the  nation's 
primary  money  idol,  gold,  silver,  or  paper. 

So  long  as  gold  is  "idolatrized"  to  use  a  necessary 
term,  the  leading  bank  of  Squedunk  can  not  possibly 
create  decent  competition  for  the  ubiquitous  idol  by 
simply  putting  figures  into  the  ledger.  Our  whole 
conception  of  credit  as  a  masterpiece  of  modern  in- 
vention is  laughably  wrong. 

Credit  and  debt  are  inseparable  twins  and  if  debt 
is  an  unendurable  disease,  rather  than  a  benediction, 
so  also  is  credit.  All  the  troubles  we  ascribe  to  that 
bugbear,  a  cash  inflation,  which  doesn't  exist,  are 
in  reality  caused  by  a  credit  inflation,  which  does 
exist,  and  the  balloon  can  still  get  flatter. 

There  are  many  of  us  that  heretofore  never  gave 
much  consideration  to  this  monetary  element  of  our 
national  hfe  and  were  content  to  leave  the  job  of 
regulating  it  to  the  so-called  experts,  economists  and 
financiers,  but  we  are  beginning  to  realize  now  that 
we  must  interest  ourselves  in  it  and  apply  some  of 
the  non-expert  ideas  and  methods  that  may  assist 
in  clearing  up  this  frightfully  confused  situation. 

I  believe  our  great  President  is  determined  to 
establish  a  sound  and  adequate  currency,  or  money 
if  you  prefer  that  word,  as  he  stated  in  his  inaugural 
speech  on  last  March,  all  he  needs  to  complete  the 
job  is  the  sterling  quality  absent  in  so  many  of  us, 
patience  and  confidence,  then  he  will  make  good  that 
prom.ise,  if  we  disagree  with  his  program  let  us  be 
prepared  to  off'er  something  in  lieu  of  it.  Until  that 
time  let  us  get  behind  the  President  and  help  all  we 
can.  I'm  for  the  President  and  his  program  and 
will  be  until  he  himself  admits  it  is  a  failure,  which 
he  hasn't  said  as  yet.  May  God  assist  him  in  his 
efforts  to  please  and  satisfy  us  all. 
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What  Will  It  Take  to  Jar  Them? 


QNLY  with  apprehension  can  a  thinking  person 
try  to  conceive  of  what  will  be  required  to  jar 
the  mind  of  the  American  busines  man  out  of  the 
ruts  of  his  pre-depression  habits  of  thought. 

Five  months  of  the  educational  processes  of  the 
NRA  seem  to  have  made  very  little  impression  upon 
the  mental  processes  of  scores  upon  scores  of  those 
who  are  coming  to  the  hearings  on  the  codes. 

The  shallowness,  the  littleness,  the  small-calibred 
selfishness  of  them  is  well  expressed  by  the  remark 
of  one  man  who  was  rebuked  by  a  presiding  deputy 
administrator  for  his  attitude  at  the  hearing.  "Oh, 
I'll  go  along  with  you,"  he  said.  "We  have  been 
doing  'in  the  red'  so  long,  that  we  will  try  anything 
once,  just  on  the  chance  that  we  can  make  a  dollar 
again  once  in  a  while." 

The  utter  inability  to  think  in  tei-ms  any  larger 
than  the  immediate  profit  and  loss  of  his  own  little 
concern  may  be  the  result  of  years  of  training — 
more  or  less  successful— along  that  line.    The  fail- 


ure to  think  of  wages,  the  whole  of  the  wages  of 
American  industry,  and  of  adequate  wages  in  rela- 
tion to  the  movement  of  commodities  after  they  are 
produced,  is  the  thing  that  stands  out  as  these  men 
argue  over  a  5-cent  dift^erential  between  North  and 
South  in  wages,  or  over  the  length  of  the  work- 
week. 

Managing  heads  of  great  corporations  boldly  ask 
for  a  longer  work-week  than  is  now  in  force.  They 
seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  reservoir  of  un- 
employed labor  that  has  been  backing  up  against 
the  dam  of  a  breaking  pubHc  patience  and  personal 
endurance  of  privation  for  four  years. 

These  men  are  going  to  be  thinking  in  some  other 
terms  than  they  now  use,  before  very  long  — 
v\hether  or  no.  The  question  arises:  What  will  be 
the  nature  of  the  shock  which  will  crack  the  ig- 
norant complacency  of  their  intelligence?  A  few 
of  them  are  beginning  to  think.  But  the  mass  of 
them  are  as  innocent  of  what  is  going  on  as  a  baby 
is  of  bumblebees. 


S-o-o-o  Bossie! 


It  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  for  the  serious 
consequences  that  may  result  to  hear  the  loud  wails 
of  woe  going  up  from  Big  Business  that  the  "New 
Deal"  is  interfering  with  business.    Oh  Yeah! 

Big  Business  has  always  been  the  "sacred  cow"  of 
American  life.  Every  halting  step  towards  social 
justice,  every  effort  to  secure  human  welfare  has 
been  "viewed  with  alarm"  and  vehemently  resisted 
lest  Bossie  should  be  disturbed,  and  maybe  kick  over 
the  whole  pail  of  milk. 

The  men  who  are  wailing  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  interfering  too  much  with  private  business 
have  remarkably  good  forgetters  and  a  fine  ability 
to  overlook  facts.  The  World  War  was  conducted 
for  and  by  Big  Business  and  the  Federal  government 
went  the  limit  in  the  policy  of  non-interference,  and 
all  of  us  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  forget  the  con- 
sequences— but  we  can't.  From  the  first  day  of  the 
Harding  administration,  private  business  was  in  com- 
plete domination  of  the  countiy.  It  was  encouraged 
in  every  possible  way  by  government.  Glaring  scan- 
dals like  Tea  Pot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills  oil  leases  were 
the  logical  results.  And  they  would  never  have  come 
to  light  if  a  few  brave,  courageous  senators  had  not 


"interfered"  and  given  Bossie  a  kick  in  the  ribs.  Oil 
leases  were  not  the  only  shameful  scandals  that 
blacken  the  history  of  the  past  twelve  years.  There 
is  Insull ;  the  orgy  of  speculation ;  worse  than  pawn- 
broker methods  in  disposing  of  foreign  securities; 
the  ship  mail  subsidy  graft;  the  gradual,  but  ever- 
increasing  impoverishment  of  the  farmers ;  fantastic 
pyramiding  of  private  debts  by  means  of  interlock- 
ing companies ;  over  issue  of  stocks  and  the  collapse 
of  the  whole  banking  system.  All  of  these  and  many 
more  were  Big  Business  rackets. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  story.  Before  the  Hoover  cam- 
paign ended  Big  Business  had  practically  abdicated 
its  throne  and  confessed  that  it  was  powerless  to  pull 
itself,  or  us,  out  of  the  depression.  The  "best  minds" 
among  Big  Business  admitted  that  only  the  govern- 
ment could  do  it.  Panic-stricken  they  besought  the 
government  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  clean  up  the 
mess  they  have  made. 

Today  the  government  is  trying  to  do  just  that, 
trying  hard  and  sincerely  and  using  the  best  advice 
possible  to  secure.  But  even  the  government  can't 
rescue  Big  Business  without  compelling  Big  Busi- 
ness to  give  up  some  of  the  vicious  practices  that 
have  helped  to  put  us  where  we  are. 
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A  Merry  Christmas  it  was  for  500  destitute  families,  wlio  were  given  turkeys  and 
baskets  by  William  J.  Scully  (liatless),  contractor  and  si)oi'tsman,  at  Xo.  101  Park  Ave. 
At  the  left  of  this  photo  is  shown  Fred  Borst  and  the  other  brother  in  the  foreground  is 
William  Day,  both  members  of  Local  Union  No.  46. 


Mr.  Terry  Ford: 

We  would  like  to  have  the  following  notation  pub- 
lished in  our  next  month's  journal,  without  fail 
(January,  1934). 

As  a  letter  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  em- 
ployers of  the  Furring  and  Lathing  Association  and 
Employing  Plasterers  Association  of  Greater  New 
York,  who  through  their  efforts  gave  approximate- 
ly 700  turkeys  to  the  members  and  their  families 
of  Local  Union  No.  46  of  New  York. 

The  President  of  the  Furring  and  Lathing  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  New  York,  Wililam  J.  Scully,  who 
was  a  former  member  and  past  President  of  Local 
Union  No.  46,  was  the  largest  contributor,  handing 
out  500  turkeys  himself  personally. 

The  membership  of  Local  Union  No.  46  of  New 
York  wish  to  personally  thank  its  foi-mer  member 
and  now  President  of  the  Furring  and  Lathing  As- 
sociation, and  to  wish  him  and  his  family  many 
Happy  Christmases  and  New  Years. 

We  also  wish  to  personally  thank  the  following 
employers  who  through  their  efforts  helped  the 
membership  of  our  organization  to  at  least  have  one 
bright  day  out  of  the  many  black  ones  they  have 
experienced  through  the  past  year  and  more. 

Local  Union  No.  46  also  wishes  the  Season's 
Greetings  to  the  following  employers: 

Furring  and  Lathing  Association 

William  J.  Scully 

Standard  Metal  Furring  and  Lathing  Corp. 
Williamson  &  Adams,  Inc. 
P.  A.  Bourquin 
John  Kingston  &  Son 
A.  J.  Saia 


Cement  League 

Brennan  &  Sloans 

Plasterers'  Association 

Martin  Conroy  &  Son,  Inc. 

Duffy  Bros.,  Inc. 

Jacobson  &  Co. 

Fraternally  yours, 
WALTER  MATTHEWS,  Secretary, 

Local  Union  No.  46. 

 o  

ANOTHER  HONOR  FOR  CANFIELD 

Fred  A.  Canfield,  for  the  last  eleven  years  a  con- 
ciliator in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  assumed  office  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  labor  contacts  for  the  Shell  Petro- 
leum Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Alton,  111. 
The  new  work  will  be  largely  along  organization 
lines,  in  which  he  has  had  ample  experience  during 
his  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  labor  movement. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Canfield  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Federation  of  Labor  from  our 
Local  LTnion  No.  115.  He  also  served  four  years  as 
head  of  the  Iowa  labor  movement  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  Cedar  Rapids  plan  of 
adjustment  for  settling  industrial  disputes.  He 
also  served  six  years  as  auditor  of  Linn  County. 

Mr.  Canfield  will  have  full  charge  of  labor  con- 
tacts at  the  corporation's  Wood  River,  111.,  refinery, 
where  approximately  2,000  persons,  all  organized, 
are  employed. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Canfield  and  wish 
him  success  in  this  new  field. 
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STRAIT-JACKETS 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  NRA. 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  one  of  the  committee,  who  is  one  of 
the  big  shots  and  spokesmen  for  the  open  (?)  shop- 
pers, said,  according  to  the  daily  press: 

"We  cannot  go  along  with  the  apparent  tendency 
of  the  NRA  to  attempt  compulsory  enforcement  of 
codes.  We  do  not  agree  that  American  business 
men  should  be  Sovietized.  There  is  not  money 
enough  or  man  power  enough  in  the  whole  country 
to  put  a  strait-jacket  on  business." 

Mr.  Strawn,  a  member  of  an  investigation  com- 
mittee, even  before  the  committee  had  held  a  meet- 
ing, by  inference  implies  that  the  NRA  is  trying  to 
Sovietize  business,  and  says  that  "there  is  not 
enough  money  or  man  power  in  the  whole  country  to 
put  business  in  a  strait-jacket."  If  that  is  so,  Silas, 
and  you  know  it  to  be  so,  why  investigate  NRA  and 
the  codes. 


About  all  that  the  NRA  and  the  codes  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  pull  unorganized  working  men  and  wo- 
men out  of  the  unfair,  unjust  restraints  that  so- 
cailed  big  interests  put  on  the  workers  years  ago 
and  kept  there. 

Labor  does  not  want  to  put  a  strait-jacket  on  any- 
body. These  jackets  were  originally  intended  to 
restrain  people  who  were  violently  insane,  from 
doing  injury  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Labor  never 
has  and  does  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
strait-jackets.  Silas  and  his  open  (?)  shoppers  can 
have  and  keep  them  for  those  who  go  dippy. 

Throwing  brickbats  and  creating  smoke  screens 
to  Clippie  and  blind  the  NRA  will  not  help  us  out  of 
the  depression. 

 0  

JUST  DEMANDS 

Newly  organized  workers  should  remember  in 
making  demands  for  increased  wages,  that  due  to 
competition  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  in- 
advisable "to  go. 

Because  unfair  employers  have  abused  and  mis- 
treated and  cut  the  wages  of  the  unorganized,  de- 
fenceless workers  to  the  bone  is  no  excuse  for  the 
workers  when  organized  and  in  shape  to  give  battle 
to  ask  for  the  impossible  in  increased  wages.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  be  temperate,  fair,  and  just  in 
making  demands. 

Conciliation,  meditation,  and  collective  bargain- 
ing, should  be  resorted  to,  and  finally,  if  the  other 
methods  fail,  arbitration. 

The  hard-boiled  on  both  sides  should  be  held  in 
leash  by  the  rule  of  fairness  and  necessity  in  this 
crisis  if  a  happy  solution  for  labor  is  to  be  reached 
and  maintained. 

Stand  firm  for  the  Union.  Be  just  and  fair  in  all 
demands,  and  good  results  will  surely  follow. 

 0  

WHY  PWA  SLOWED  UP 

"We  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  men  at  work  on 
public  works  than  was  anticipated,"  said  Ickes,  who 
is  head  of  the  PWA.  "People  have  become  imva- 
tient  of  the  delay  and  I  have  great  sympathy  with 
their  impatience — I  feel  it,  too. 

"Kuch  of  the  delay,  however,  has  been  unavoid- 
able. There  are  matters  of  contracts,  specifications, 
advertisements  for  bids,  examinations  which  must 
be  made  and  legalities  which  must  be  observed. 

"That  is  why  the  PWA  cordially  and  unanimously 
fell  in  behind  this  program  for  immediate  action 
on  borderline  projects.  The  beauty  of  the  civil 
works  plan  is  that  it  will  fill  in  the  gap  in  the  PWA 
program  without  in  any  way  conflicting  with  it." 
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PARTNERSHIP  OF  GRAFT  AND  MONOPOLY 

Ninety  men,  headed  by  State  Senator  John  J.  Mc- 
Clure,  were  sentenced  to  prison  at  Chester,  Pa.,  for 
various  forms  of  grafting.  But  Chet  A.  Keyes,  who 
was  brought  in  by  the  government  to  prosecute  the 
case,  declares  they  were  not  punished  for  their  most 
serious  crime. 

"McClure's  great  offense  is  that  he  used  his  pohti- 
cal  power  to  further  the  economic  interests  of  a  se- 
lect minority  of  respectable  persons,  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses  of  the  people,"  said  Keyes. 

"He  used  his  power  to  fight  every  decent  bit  of 
social  legislation.  When  utility  interests  wanted  a 
bill  permitting  them  to  raise  rates  at  will,  they  went 
to  McClure,  a  racketeer,  a  criminal.  They  sought  his 
services  to  betray  the  people.  Never  before  was 
the  link  tying  up  respectable  but  predatory  monopo- 
listic interests  with  politics  and  the  underworld  so 
clearly  exposed, 

"That  he  was  a  liquor  racketeer  is  not  so  import- 
ant. Society  is  punishing  McClure  for  the  smallest 
of  his  wrongdoings;  it  has  no  way  to  punish  him 
for  the  greater  wrongs  he  committed." 

The  case  against  the  partnership  of  graft  and 
monopoly  could  not  be  stated  better.  Big  Business 
fought  for  McClure  and  his  crowd  when  on  trial; 
and  Keyes,  as  the  presiding  judge  well  said,  won  "a 
battle  with  mighty  forces  arrayed  on  the  side  of  law- 
breaking." 

Keyes  has  decided  to  stay  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
fight  political  corruption.  The  state  needs  such 
citizens. 

 o  

HITLER'S  "ARYAN  "  LABOR  FRONT  BARS 
3,000,000  WORKERS  FROM  JOBS 

Berlin,  Germany. — Officials  of  Hitler's  dictator- 
ship enlarged  their  scheme  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  economic  liberty  of  the  German  industrial 
and  commercial  masses  by  starting  the  nation-wide 
recruiting  campaign  to  compel  every  German 
"Aryan"  worker  to  enlist  with  "fist  and  brow"  in 
the  so-called  German  Labor  Front.  The  campaign  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Socialist  Shop 
Cell  Organization,  known  as  the  NSBO,  which  gov- 
erns the  Labor  Front  and  the  labor  unions. 

Since  Hitler's  brutal  emissaries  confiscated  the 
labor  unions  the  members  have  seen  their  organiza- 
tions destroyed,  and  the  funds  they  had  raised  dur- 
ing many  years  to  defend  their  interests  switched  to 
entirely  diflferent  purposes. 

The  vast  mutual  welfare  organizations  estab- 
lished and  developed  under  union  auspices  have  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  and  the  wages  and  working  con- 


ditions of  all  employes  left  to  the  arbitrary  determi- 
nation of  Hitler's  agents  or  Hitler's  arbitrary  de- 
crees, with  even  the  eight-hour  day  attacked. 

Employers  as  well  as  workers  are  being  dragged 
into  the  Labor  Front,  the  real  significance  of  which 
from  the  labor  viewpoint  is  that  only  members  will 
be  able  to  secure  work.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
"Aryans"  working  in  Germany,  and  foreigners  who 
pay  a  50-pfennig  initiation  fee  and  sign  a  pledge 
that  in  all  thought  and  action  they  will  follow  the 
so-called  Nazi  principle  of  "common  interest  before 
self-interest." 

The  organization  of  the  "Aryan"  Labor  Front 
bars  more  than  3,000,000  non-Aryans  from  employ- 
ment if  the  decree  is  enforced  to  the  letter.  Hitler's 
dictators  have  made  no  statement  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  millions  whom  the  Labor  Front  is  designed  to 
deprive  of  their  jobs. 

 0  

3,000,000  HIRED  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  ICKES 
ESTIMATES 

Washington,  D.  C— The  $3,300,000,000  Federal 
public  works  fund  is  now  giving  employment,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  to  about  3,000,000  men,  Har- 
old L  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Public 
Works  Administrator,  reports. 

Secretary  Ickes  showed  "by  actual  count"  the 
number  of  workers  and  the  projects  on  which  they 
are  engaged  under  the  public  works  fund. 

'  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,"  the  Secretary 
said.  "Nobody  can  intelligently  appraise  the  public 
works  program  without  studying  these  figures," 

Steady,  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  called  from  relief  rolls  to  payrolls  and  in  the 
amount  of  work  actually  started  and  the  value  of 
contracts  awarded  was  disclosed  in  a  series  of  tab- 
ulations covering  the  period  from  October  5  to  No- 
vember 25, 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total  of  those  directly 
and  indirectly  employed  on  November  25  on  PWA 
projects  had  risen  to  1,462,470,  "with  the  figure 
mounting  daily."  The  Administrator's  statement 
added : 

"Including  1,183,267  employed  by  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  under  an  allotment  of  $400,000,000 
from  the  public  works  fund  and  also  of  347,623  of 
all  classes  employed  under  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  now  financed  by  PWA,  2,993,360  men  are 
now  working  under  PWA  allotments,  the  best 
carefully  checked  reports  to  the  Administrator 
showed  at  the  end  of  November. 

"The  figure  now  being  watched  most  closely  by 
PWA — that  showing  employment  on  strictly  Fed- 
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eral  construction  projects  —  for  the  past  seven 
weeks  had  a  continuous,  steady  rise  of  from  6  per 
cent  to  13  per  cent  increase  over  each  previous 
week  and  a  cumulative  percentage  of  increase  of 
195  per  cent."— I.  L.  N.  S. 

 o  

A  CRUSADER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

For  20  years,  a  one-man  crusade  for  the  rights  of 
common  folk  has  been  conducted  from  a  little  office 
in  Washington.  On  December  6,  1913,  the  National 
Popular  Government  League  was  founded,  with  Jud- 
son  King  as  director,  and  a  war  on  predatory  privi- 
lege was  started  in  which  "Jud"  has  been  general, 
chief  of  staff,  scout,  top  sergeant  and  most  things 
in  between  ever  since. 

It  would  take  a  page  to  print  the  roll  of  Mr.  King's 
battles.  When  the  league  was  new,  a  torrent  of 
propaganda  was  turned  against  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  and  no  one  was  replying.  "Jud"  made 
a  searching  inquiry,  and  printed  a  pamphlet  on  di- 
rect legislation  which  becam.e  a  college  textbook. 
Immediately  after  the  World  War,  a  "sedition  bill" 
was  being  jammed  through  Congress  as  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  as  those  of  the  first  Adams  adminis- 
tration. "Jud"  called  a  meeting  and  outlined  a  cam- 
paign which  stopped  the  bill  in  its  tracks. 

But  the  work  for  which  Judson  King  is  best 
known  is  his  long  fight  against  the  power  gang  and 
in  support  of  public  ownership.  He  was  nearly  if 
not  quite  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  Muscle 
Shoals,  and  he  battled  unceasingly  for  it  until  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Act  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

He  did  research  work  for  champions  like  Norris 
and  never  collected  a  penny  for  his  labors.  He  ex- 
posed the  plot  to  pack  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; he  told  the  American  people  the  story  of  On- 
tario's hydro;  he  laid  bare  the  propaganda  of  the 
Power  Trust. 

Men  do  not  make  money  fighting  the  Power  Trust. 
The  cash  lies  in  playing  the  Trust  game.  "Jud" 
King  might  have  "cashed  in"  almost  any  day  during 
the  last  20  years  and  retired  to  a  life  of  ease,  but 
he  never  wavered.  He  is  poor  in  worldly  possessions 
but  rich  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  who  are  pri- 
vileged to  know  him. 

 o  

It  seems  to  us  that  it  all  depends  upon  who  does 
the  "inflating."  If  Wall  Street  takes  a  corpora- 
tion, the  assets  of  which  are  $1,000,000.00,  and 
sells  stock  to  the  public  at  $10,000,000.00,  THAT'S 
SOUND  FINANCING!  Whereas,  if  FDR  puts 
more  dollars  in  circulation,  that's  RADICALISM 
and  UNSOUND  MONEY.    Who's  looney  now? 


FRANK  STUDY  OF  DEPRESSION  FACTS 
SHOULD  TEACH  NATION  GREAT  LESSON 

It  is  now  four  full  years  since  American  econom- 
ics went  so  far  off  center  that  it  has  to  slow  down. 

We  have  seen  new  "lows"  for  our  employment, 
production,  standards  of  living,  and  everything  else 
that  we  had  been  so  proud  of. 

Something  seemed  to  start  the  old  machine  on 
the  up  grade  for  a  while  last  spring,  before  N.  R.  A. 
got  into  existence  even.  And  then  it  slowed  down 
again.  Indications  are  that  we  have  been  picking 
up  again. 

It  seems  very  likely  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
climb  back  to  the  level  we  held  in  1929,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  that  it  took  to  slide  down  from  that 
fair  eminence.  If  that  is  so,  we  have  more  than 
four  years  of  slogging  ahead  of  us. 

True  it  is,  that  no  previous  depression  ever  had 
the  treatment  applied  to  it  that  this  one  is  getting. 
True  alsojs  it,  that  during  no  previous  depression 
did  we  witness  riots  and  mass  action  by  farmers 
against  foreclosures  of  mortgage  debts. 

Some  students  have  been  busy  trying  to  measure 
the  paths  by  which  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. In  that,  we  have  had  the  use  of  a  set  of  rec- 
ords the  like  of  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  had. 

When  the  time  comes  to  chart  the  path  by  which 
we  shall  have  escaped  from  the  depression,  there 
will  come  into  view  a  recorded  experience  new  to 
the  history  of  nations.  Never  has  there  been  such  a 
frank  examination  of  every  fact,  economic  and  po- 
litical, social  and  industrial,  as  has  taken  place  in 
America  during  the  last  four  years. 

We  ought  to  know  a  lot  more  about  how  to  live, 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  race,  when  this  great  lesson  has 
been  fully  gone  through. 

 0  

COUPON  CLIPPERS 

The  coupon  clippers  and  their  associates  are  com- 
plaining that  policies  adopted  by  President  Roose- 
velt are  destroying  their  liberties.  Let  us  review 
the  liberties  this  selfish  group  has  lost.  The  liberty 
to  employ  child  labor;  to  run  sweat  shops;  to  deny 
workers  the  right  to  organize;  the  banker  to  bank- 
rupt the  community  and  the  broker  to  sell  worthless 
securities.  Yes,  these  liberties  have  been  taken 
away  from  big  business,  and  the  march  of  events 
indicate  that  the  right  to  exploit  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  orphan ;  to  bankrupt 
communities  through  manipulation  of  deposits  in 
banks  is  no  longer  considered  a  science  in  legal  rob- 
bery, but  is  now  pure  and  unadulterated  crime. 
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Cougers  Lay  Blame  on  Labor 

Official  Figures  Show  Workers  Get  Only  17.5  Cents 
Out  of  Dollar  Paid  for  Products  at  the  Factory  Door. 


QOMPLAINTS  of  rising  prices  are  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Increases  in  price  some- 
times range  as  high  as  50  or  even  100  per  cent.  An 
article  which  sold  for  a  dollar  last  year  now,  in  many 
cases,  is  priced  at  1.50  or  $2;  and  the  blame  for  the 
higher  cost  invariably  is  laid  to  "higher  wages." 

This  plea  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  greedy.  Labor  forms 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  cost  of  nearly  every 
article  on  the  market;  and  this  statement  can  be 
proved  in  five  minutes  by  official  figures. 

Every  two  years,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
publishes  a  Census  of  Manufacturers,  based  on  re- 
ports from  substantially  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  country.  Two  figures  given 
in  the  census  are  particularly  interesting.  One  is 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  manufacturer  re- 
ceives at  the  factory  door,  and  the  other  is  the 
amount  that  he  hands  out  at  the  payroll  window 
for  wages. 

In  1931,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  ready, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  received 


for  their  goods  at  the  factory  door  $41,521,147,000. 

In  the  same  year,  they  paid  out  in  wages  $7,255,- 
692,000. 

Remember,  manufacturers  themselves  furnish 
these  figures;  the  Census  Bureau  only  puts  them 
together.  Take  pencil  and  paper,  and  you  will  find 
that  manufacturers  received  in  prices  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  they  paid  out  in  wages. 

In  still  simpler  form,  the  labor  cost  of  an  article 
sold  at  the  factory  door  for  one  dollar  averages 
17.5  cents.  If  wages  in  that  factory  were  increased 
50  per  cent,  the  manufacturer  would  be  justified 
in  charging  $1.08%  for  the  article  previously  sold 
for  a  dollar.  If  wages  were  doubled,  his  extra  ex- 
pense would  be  covered  by  charging  $1.17  cents. 

Wages  have  not  been  doubled  in  any  industry. 
LABOR  knows  no  plant  in  which  the  wages  have 
raised  even  50  per  cent.  The  boost  in  prices,  when 
it  passes  a  very  modest  sum,  is  utterly  indefensible 
— and  the  outrageous  gouging  of  consumers  is  made 
worse  by  falsely  laying  the  blame  on  labor. 


LABOR  INJUNCTIONS  FOR  THE  ASKING  OVER 
IN  JERSEY 

New  Jersey's  courts  are  rapidly  distinguishing 
themselves  as  among  the  nation's  most  reactionary 
on  labor  matters. 

On  the  heels  of  a  particularly  unjudicial  and 
backward  injunction  issued  by  Vice  Chancellor  Fal- 
lon, a  similar  labor  injunction  is  issued  by  Vice 
Chancellor  Buchanan. 

By  one  of  those  feats  of  judicial  reasoning  that 
are  beyond  the  mere  layman,  the  Vice  Chancellor 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  employees  who  strike 
to  gain  their  demands  are  "acting  unreasonably,  un- 
patriotically,  if  not  unlawfully." 

Vice  Chancellor  Buchanan  opposes  the  closed 
shop,  and  therefore  he  finds  that  the  closed  shop  is 
contrary  to  law. 

"To  attempt  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  labor," 
he  points  out  weightily,  "is  as  reprehensible  as  it 
would  be  if  a  combination  of  employers  barred  in- 
discriminately union  workers." 

It  might  surprise  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  know 
that  many  of  our  great  industries  are  open  shop  and 
do  bar  union  workers. 

And  that  no  Judges  hasten  to  issue  injunctions 
against  these  "reprehensible"  employers. — Phila. 
Record. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  GOOSE 

For  ages  the  goose  has  been  regarded  as  the  silli- 
est of  fowls,  if  not  the  most  stupid  thing  in  creation. 
Nobody  believed  the  goose  would  pass  the  simplest 
intelligence  test.  Any  person  who  acted  or  spoke 
iirationally  was  "as  silly  as  a  goose."  No  other 
simile  could  be  found  that  so  forcefully  expressed 
the  idea  of  perfect  nonsense,  of  utter  and  ridiculous 
stupidity.  However,  it  is  said  the  goose  is  not 
"beautiful  but  dumb."  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a 
keen,  penetrating  intellect,  an  active  mind  and  re- 
markably good  judgment.  The  simile  should  be 
changed  to  "as  intelligent  as  a  goose." 

■  0  

THE  SMALLEST  CHURCH 

There  is  a  little  church  in  Louisiana,  called  Ma- 
donna chapel,  which  accommodates  only  one  person 
at  a  time.  The  church,  battered,  unpainted  and 
weather-beaten,  stands  in  a  field  between  Point 
Pleasant  and  Bayou  Gouls,  ten  miles  from  the  town 
of  Plaquemine.  It  is  still  used  for  worship.  Legend 
says  that,  more  than  30  years  ago,  an  Italian  living 
in  that  section  had  a  very  sick  wife.  He  prayed  for 
her  recovery,  promising  a  shrine  if  his  prayers  were 
answered.  The  wife  got  well  so  he  built  the  tiny 
church. 
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ESTABLISHING  CENTER  POINTS  OF  CIRCULAR  OR  DOME  CEIUNGS. 
IN  VARIOUS  SHAPED  ROOMS 


Fig.  1 
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In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  method  of  arriving  at  the  center  point  of  a  circular  or  dome 
ceiling  where  there  are  one  or  more  corners  in  the  room  and  also  how  to  get  the 
largest  circular  or  dome  ceiling  possible  in  said  space. 

To  arrive  at  center  point  of  this  circle  proceed  as  follows:  Bisect  the  distance 
between  points  1  and  3  as  shown  by  arcs  7  and  8.  Next  bisect  the  distance  between 
points  2  and  4  as  shown  by  arcs  9  and  10.  Draw  straight  lines  thru  the  intersections 
of  arcs  7  and  8  and  9  and  10  as  shown  (at  5  and  6).  Where  these  straight  lines  inter- 
sect establishes  the  center  of  circle. 

From  the  center  of  circle  to  the  point  extending  in  the  room  most  (wliioh  in  this 
case  is  at  point  2)  establishes  the  radius  of  circle. 


ESTABLISHING  CENTER  POINT  OF  LARGEST  CIRCULAR  OR  DOME 
CEILING  POSSIBLE.  PLACED  IN  CENTR  OF  ROOM  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  2. 


If  it  is  desired  to  place  the  circle  in  the  center  of  the  room,  establish  a  center 
line  between  walls  No.  12  and  13  as  in  Fig.  2,  then  proceed  as  in  Fig.  1  to  establish 
center  of  c'rcle,  move  this  center  on  to  center  line  as  shown,  and  the  distance  from 
the  circle  center  on  center  line  to  the  point  extending  in  the  room  furthest  (which 
in  this  instance  is  point  4)  establishes  the  radius  of  circle. 

(Continued  In  Our  Next  Iasa») 
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JJEAD  what  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  son  of  a  very 

rich  family,  has  to  say  about  those  who  are 
knocking  the  National  Recovery  Act.  He  alludes  to 
them  as  the  "Slicker  and  Slacker  Brigade." 

Comehus  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  owner  of  a  name  which 
is  a  by-word  for  wealth — arrogant,  truculent  wealth 
— delivered  over  the  radio  recently  a  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  New  Deal  and  the  NRA  that  fairly 
crinkld  Wall  Street's  hair. 

"It  is  plain  to  everyone,"  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
"that  the  NRA  does  not  lack  its  quota  of  enemies. 
Who  are  those  enemies? 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  them.  They 
are  the  money  changers — you  remember  them,  don't 
you?  Those  men  who  unloaded  on  this  country  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  of  now  defaulted  foreign 
bonds.  Those  men  who  made  the  crash  of  1929  in- 
evitable. Those  men  who  first  shoveled  over  to 
Europe  the  billions  entrusted  to  them  by  their  clients 
and  then,  when  these  billions  became  frozen,  started 
to  call  in  domestic  loans  to  cover  up  the  shortage. 

'Their  first  name  is  Greed,  is  and  always  has  been. 
Their  middle  name  is  Stand  Patism.  A  deadly  com- 
bination, responsible  for  the  greatest  calamities  in 
our  history." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  described  the  lines  now  drawn  in 
the  battle  against  depression.  On  the  one  side,  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other,  "hoard- 
ers who  would  rather  see  the  whole  world  perish 
than  sacrifice  a  cent  of  their  fixed  income. 

"Nothing  is  too  low,  nothing  too  treacherous, 
nothing  too  cruel  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  who 
lead  the  forces  of  reaction,"  he  declared. 

"Not  long  ago,"  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  "a  brilliant 
man,  known  for  his  broad-minded  liberalism,  was 
appointed  to  co-ordinate  one  of  our  most  important 
industries.  An  elderly  financier  of  my  acquaintance 
roared  out  in  complete  disgust: 

"  'Anything  would  have  been  better  than  to  take 
orders  from  that  fellow!' 

"  'Anything?'  I  asked. 

"Anything,  even  bankruptcy,'  he  repeated. 

"This  being  the  mentality  of  the  Old  Guard  of 
Destruction,  we  must  expect  to  see  them  stop  at 
nothing.  Whispering  campaign.  Banking  sabotage. 
Boring  from  within." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  points  out  that  these  creatures 
were  known  before. 

"In  the  days  of  Washington,  they  were  called 
Tories;  they  danced  while  Washington's  soldiers 
were  freezing  and  starving  at  Valley  Forge. 

"In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  they  were  Copperheads; 


too  cowardly  to  come  out  in  the  open,  doing  exactly 
what  their  descendants  are  doing  today. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  called  them  the  'Slicker  and 
Slacker  Brigade.'  They  snapped  at  his  Square  Deal 
as  today  they  are  snapping  at  the  New  Deal.  Why? 
Simply  because  both  the  Square  Deal  and  the  New 
Deal  stand  for  an  Honest  Deal,  and  Greed  and  Stand 
Patism  cannot  march  to  the  measure  of  honesty. 

"It  is  amusing  to  hear  a  crowd  of  stock  manipula- 
tors demand  'more  respect  for  the  Constitution.'  It 
is  amusing  to  see  a  bunch  of  gold  hoarders  shed 
larg(!  tears  over  the  loss  of  'American  liberties.'  But 
only  for  those  who  know  them.  There  is  a  chance 
that  someone,  unaware  of  the  real  personality  of 
these  new  apostles  of  Freedom,  might  mistake  the 
yells  of  a  Wall  Street  wolf  for  a  sermon  by  Patrick 
Henry." 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  believes  the  New  Deal  will  win 
out,  but  summons  all  to  help  in  the  fight.  The  fact 
that  most  of  his  old  friends  regard  him  as  a  traitor 
to  their  so-called  caste  does  not  seem  to  worry  him. 
In  fact,  he  makes  only  a  slight  change  in  the  well- 
known  remark  of  his  ancestor,  and  puts  it: 

"The  plutocracy  be  dammed!" 

 0  

UP  TO  THE  EMPLOYER 

There  is  a  degree  to  which  the  interests  of  labor 
and  of  capital  are  identical.  The  employer  can  have 
no  hope  of  profit  unless  labor  is  employed,  as  labor 
can  have  no  hope  of  employment  unless  the  employer 
has  an  ultimate  expectation  of  profit. 

This  initiative  in  such  a  revival  as  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  must  be  taken  by  the  em- 
ployers. The  people  cannot  put  themselves  back  to 
work.  They  cannot  restore  the  wage  cuts  they  have 
taken  during  the  depression. 

The  test  of  the  whole  matter  becomes  one  of  faith 
in  the  cause  itself.  We  can,  if  we  will,  restore 
American  prosperity.  We  cannot  do  it  if  the  people 
who  control  industry  and  business  are  going  to  wait 
until  they  can  make  money  before  they  put  people 
to  work  and  increase  wages. 

If  they  wait  for  that  time  to  come,  they  will  not 
make  money,  there  will  be  no  prosperity  and  the 
country  will  slip  back  into  that  Slough  of  Despond 
from  which  we  are  now  emerging. 

The  warnings  of  the  President  and  General  John- 
son should  not  go  unheeded.  They  are  the  com- 
manders of  the  greatest  of  all  peace-time  armies  in 
an  offensive  against  rot  and  decay. 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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ALL  DAY  LABOR 

The  administration  estimates  that  the  $400,000,- 
000  set  aside  for  the  CWA  will  carry  the  program 
through  to  March  1.  By  that  time  the  large  PWA 
projects  should  be  far  enough  along  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  jobs,  it  is  believed. 

Under  the  CWA  plan  no  contracts  will  be  awarded 
— everything  is  to  be  done  by  day  labor.  Some  of 
the  projects  must  be  of  a  nature  to  provide  jobs  for 
"white  collar"  workers  and  women,  Hopkins  de- 
clared. 

The  first  two  million  jobs  will  be  filled  by  persons 
now  on  relief  rolls.  Officials  said  that  the  first  of 
these  will  be  placed  on  their  new  jobs  immediately 


and  the  complete  transfer  is  to  be  accomplished  "in 
less  than  a  week." 

 0  

CORRECTION 
The  suspension  of  Brother  E.  G.  Burley,  18039, 
by  Local  Union  No.  32  as  published  in  the  December 
issue,  has  been  cancelled  and  the  brother  has  been 
restored  to  good  standing. 

 o  

An  old  Chinese  proverb  reads:  "He  who  rows 
his  brother  across  the  stream  will  himself  arrive." 
Rather  deep.  One  needs  to  read  it  over  again  to  un- 
derstand its  meaning.  There  is  a  lot  of  wisdom  in 
this  one  sentence.  No  man  can  go  it  alone  and  ar- 
rive at  his  destination — success. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  dearly 
beloved  Brother  Arthur  (Archibald)  Charles  Taylor,  4543,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  9  extend  to  his  brothers  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy in  this,  their  hour  of  bereavement  by  the  loss  of  their  brother  Arthur,  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  headquarters  to  be  inserted  in  our  official  journal. 

TIMOTHY  HILL, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  9. 


WHEREAS,  Almighty  God  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine  Will,  has  removed  from  this  world  and  the 
busy  cares  of  life,  our  devoted  brother,  William  Dennis  Bage,  20853,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  the  death  of  Brother  Bage  Local  Union  No.  53  has  lost  a  true  and  loyal  member  and 
a  devoted  father,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy in  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family 
and  a  copy  sent  to  our  official  journal  for  publication. 

M.  V.  DOYLE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  33. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  Wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Peter  Neilson 
Miller,  charter  member  No.  809,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Miller  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  wiUing  at  all  times  to  lend  every  effort  to  gain  the  right  for  which  we  are  striving, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No,  73  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  that  we, 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  73  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

H.  L.  BEERMANN, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  73. 


IN  MEMCI^I/IM 


9— Archibald  Chas.  Taylor,  4543  46— Michael  Joseph  Regan,  6663 

42— Wade  MiUhouse,  23331  55— Thos.  Nelson  Brett,  609 
46 — James  Aloysius  Woods,  27437  74 — Napoleon  James  Etchoe,  14053 

345 — Lincoln  Harrison  Himgerford,  1558 
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A  Message  for  New  Year 

By  John  J.  Buckley 


"^E  are  on  the  border  line  that  separates  us  irom 
the  terrific  and  sacriiicial  conditions  oi  the  past 
lew  years.  We  have  learned  in  the  vast  school  of 
bitter  experience  and  concentrated  effort  to  apply  a 
greater  value  to  the  human  and  humane  elToits  of 
our  brother  and  sister  in  conjunction  with  ourselves 
in  the  part  we  take  and  the  problems  we  undertake 
to  solve  in  the  twisted  and  complex  conditions  which 
have  confronted  us  in  the  past  and  cause  us  worry 
for  the  future. 

Relatives  and  friends  have  faced  a  great  depres- 
sion, financially  and  spiritually.  Havoc  has  cleaved 
a  wide  aperture  into  the  generally  accepted  mode  of 
living  and  we  have  found  that  the  old  remedies  were 
futi.e  in  application  to  the  troublesome  and  endur- 
ing blight  that  fell  on  us  as  a  nation — Unemploy- 
ment. A  mighty  lesson  has  been  taught  us,  a  con- 
vincing truth  has  been  bludgeoned  into  our  under- 
standing and  intelligence.  We  have  pursued  the 
shadow,  forsaken  the  substance,  in  our  wi'l-o'-the- 
wi3p  adventure  after  unethical  things  and  false  de- 
tours of  experimentation  and  blundering  desire  to 
obtain  them.  The  law  of  compensation,  older  than 
civiMzed  government,  works  inexorably  and  in  the 
final  analyses  takes  its  toll  from  us  for  our  devia- 
tions from  its  accepted  code. 

Richelieu,  Napoleon,  George  the  Third,  and  simi- 
lar figures  of  history  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  one-way  exaction  from  those  who  heed  not  its 
warning.  Page  after  page,  both  in  sacred  and  mod- 
ern history,  bring  to  us  the  naked  facts  and  indis- 
putable evidence  that  the  day  or  days  of  reckoning 
are  inevitable  and  that  we  must  pay  to  the  utmost 
for  our  attitude  and  our  overindulgence  in  matters 
not  congenial  with  reason,  with  intelligence  and  of 
life  in  its  summaiy.  The  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  the  lust  for  riches,  and  the  wanton  waisture 
of  our  resources,  le?d  to  depressions  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  been  undergoing  and  parallel  to  what 
our  forbears  endured.  We  have  progressed  in  the 
rrts  and  the  science  in  industrial  efforts  and  have 
banished  from  our  life  many  of  the  social  and  re- 
strictive evils  that  befell  us  as  a  nrtion  in  our  earlier 
days.  V/e  have  come  to  the  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion that  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  disputes 
between  men  and  nations,  the  resort  to  armed  war- 
fare is  archaic  and  belongs  in  the  dust-heap  of  the 
past.  We  are  training  our  boys  and  girls  in  our 
.schools  and  coMe^res  there  is  an  answer  and  an  equit- 
able solution  to  the  problems  of  life  and  of  economic 
disturbances  that  enter  into  it.    But  we  have  woe- 


fully and  negligently  failed  to  bring  to  a  happy  ad- 
justment these  depressions  which  have  taken  their 
toll  of  our  people,  not  only  in  the  monetary  value, 
but  in  the  pitiful  and  unnecessary  suffering  entailed 
upon  us- — the  wiping  out  of  a  life-time  savings,  the 
lois  of  the  home  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  family 
circle.  For  the  past  five  years  we  have  been  a 
bewildered  people  bowed  down  with  the  fearsome- 
ness  of  it  and  stunned  with  the  diversities  which 
have  been  our  portion.  It  was  the  days  of  our  reck- 
oning and  we  are  coming  through.  No  matter  the 
blame,  we  have  shared  it  equally. 

Now  for  the  future.  If  we  have  contributed  in  a 
grer.t  or  smaller  portion  through  our  neglect  or  our 
willfullness  in  saddling  upon  ourselves  or  our  fel- 
lowmen  a  fraction  or  iota  of  these  despairing  and 
dependent  times,  let  us  make  amends.  The  New 
Year  we  are  approaching  is  the  proper  time  for  seri- 
ous reflection  and  hearful  meditation.  That  we  may 
reconstruct  our  lives  for  the  future  and  give  of  our 
energy  and  strength  to  make  possible  (at  least  as 
individuals)  and  to  pick  up  the  broken  thread  of 
life  and  its  problems  and  go  forward  and  upward 
towards  the  goal  of  mutual  endeavor  and  happiness, 
should  be  our  work  for  the  future.  Let  us  resolve 
as  we  are  nearing  the  peak  of  this  scourge  and  light 
appears  in  the  offing,  that  this  living  on  a  fa^se  scale 
and  the  vain  pursuit  and  hopeless  task  of  struggling 
for  unattainable  things  is  over.  The  past  is  gone. 
Turn  our  backs  on  it.  Let  us  build  for  the  future. 
There  still  remains  a  semblance  of  slavery,  of  unjust 
laws  and  of  restrictive  conditions  which  the  worker 
must  overcome  by  legislation.  The  unjust  and  un- 
fair conditions  which  hemmed  us  in  and  prevented 
our  progress,  are  disappearing.  We  have  a  new 
recreation  of  vision,  the  old  faith  revivified  and  a 
strong  courage  to  carry  us  through.  We  must  plan 
anew  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  life,  to  equalize  work, 
to  end  needless  tribulations  and  with  God's  help,  to 
give  us  a  cleaner,  truer  conception  of  our  duties  on 
this  earth  while  we  are  a  part  and  particle  of  it; 
to  thrust  out  of  our  lives  and  give  battle  against 
things  that  have  been  wrong  and  bred  discontent 
on  us  as  a  nation  and  the  Great  Creator,  who  time 
and  again  has  manifested  His  love  and  help  to  our 
great  nation,  will  see  us  through.  IntePigent  plan- 
ning and  unified  action  of  our  people  will  bring  re- 
sults. 

The  return  to  normalcy  will  be  ours  onlv  when 
we  return  to  normal  and  sane  thinking,  when  Ave 
apply  reason  and  intelligence  to  what  disturbs  our 
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thoughts  and  embroils  us  to  brooding.  The  particu- 
lar obsessions  are  not  alone  ours,  but  of  our  fellow 
creatures  also.  No  man  can  live  unto  himself  alone. 
Faith,  hope  and  help  must  not  be  taken  in  a  person- 
al possessive  attitude.  You  and  I  are  equal  sharers 
in  the  possession  and  distributing  of  it  jointly  for 
the  common  weal. 

And  that  is  where  the  great  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  takes  its  place  in  the  picture.  From 
its  highest  official  down  to  the  humblest  member 
of  the  locals  affiliated,  there  is  a  place  for  your  acti- 
vities, along  the  lines  of  reconstruction  now  a-dawn- 
ing  to  help  our  brothers,  to  bind  up  his  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  with  life,  to  care  for  our  sick 
and  aged  and  to  extend  the  hand  of  help  to  our  less 
fortunate  brother,  broken  and  maimed  and  about  to 
give  up  his  struggles  in  defeat.  Utopia,  that  essence 
of  happiness  and  content  pictured  by  the  ancient 
philosopheres,  we  may  never  attain,  but  we  can  at 
least  contribute  our  share  to  the  re-awakening  and 
the  tremendous  work  that  is  being  performed  by  leg- 
islation that  will  discontinue  the  frightful  way  we 
have  lived  during  depression.  No  more  penitential 
suffering  and  needless  sacrificing  that  brought  us  no 
alleviation  during  the  dark  days.  We  owe  at  least 
to  those  who  come  after  us  the  avoidance  of  such 
bleak  conditions  that  clouded  our  lives.  The  widen- 
ing and  expansion  of  the  community  spirit,  the 
drawing  closer  together  to  our  neighbors  with  our- 
selves, the  inteiTningling  with  each  to  the  other  in 
a  greater  degree,  will  tend  for  more  happiness  and 
contentment  of  life  and  harmony. 

Out  of  the  present  picture  of  a  nation  groaning  in 
darkness  and  distress,  let  us  work  together  for  a 
future  brighter  in  its  promise  and  more  in  fulfill- 
ment of  life  eased  of  its  unnecessary  burdens.  A 
happy  nation  is  a  free,  contented  asset  to  its  rulei' 
or  rulers  who  govern  it.  But  while  conditions  are 
allowed  to  exist  which  bring  these  calamities  on  our 
people,  discontent  will  breed  unhappiness,  disorder 
and  scorn  on  the  ruler.  The  repairs  made  inter- 
mittently in  the  breakwater  of  our  social  sti"uc- 
ture  have  been  temporary  and  failed  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation and  the  breach  in  the  wall  made  by  succeed- 
ing visitations  of  nation-wide  unemployment  have 
made  the  gap  greater  in  its  intensity  of  suffering. 
We  are  coming  back.  No  more  of  this  puttering. 
We  are  building  anew  a  structure  strong  enough  to 
endure  future  depresisons  that  shall  resist  the 
storms  and  the  floods  of  whatever  may  come  in  the 
future  ahead  of  us. 

Under  the  le^^dership  of  our  great  President 
Rooseve't  we  are  kin  to  each  other,  sons  and  dnu^h- 
ters  of  a  great  and  interested  nation.    Our  hopes 


and  desires  are  mutual  and  the  hurt  done  to  either 
of  us  is  felt  by  the  other  in  proportion.  Come  out 
of  the  caves  of  silence  and  moroseness  we  have  in- 
terred ourselves  in  when  depression  placed  its  black 
heartache  on  us  and  hand  in  hand  help  each  other 
up  the  steep  grade  from  the  valley  of  despair  to  the 
heights  where  the  sun  is  agleaming  and  spreading 
its  luminous  and  health  and  help  giving  rays  over 
a  stricken  people,  reawakening  and  rejoicing  in  the 
new  life  and  the  new  era  of  work,  restored  and  pri- 
vations banished. 

We  greet  the  New  Year  as  an  old  friend  in  new 
raiment,  bringing  to  us  the  new  deal  in  all  its  revo- 
lutionary upheaval  of  old  and  useless  remedies.  The 
desolateness  of  our  lives  which  shrouded  us  with 
its  mantel  appears  to  be  nearing  its  end,  intelligent 
planning  and  hard  work,  methods  of  replacmg  and 
rehabilitation.  The  active  and  enthusiastic  men 
and  women,  irrespective  of  clans,  cliques,  etc.,  are 
making  themselves  felt.  Revolution  is  in  effect. 
Not  of  the  armed,  sullen,  destructive  type,  but  of  a 
newer,  better,  more  compact  element  that  grows 
greater  in  its  volume  of  constructive  help.  History 
is  being  re-written  and  we  are  all  contributing  our 
share  in  the  new  epoch  of  fraternalism  in  its  new 
birth  and  its  new  meaning.  America,  land  of  prom- 
ise and  of  equality,  has  been  going  through  a  fer- 
ment of  discontent  that  shook  it  to  its  foundations. 
Grievous  things  have  been  done  and  unwise  legisla- 
tion has  brought  us  to  our  knees.  But  the  tide  is 
about  to  turn  for  the  better.  A  hand  here  and  a 
push  there  with  all  minds  centered  on  our  goal — 
reemployment — it  will  do  the  trick. 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  more  com- 
placent life.  Soon  we  shall  grasp  and  have  in  our 
possession  the  joys  and  the  rewards  that  come  to 
us  through  the  ultimate  and  reasonableness  of  more 
content  and  happiness,  by  proper  and  sane  compre- 
hension, to  remedy  the  conditions  of  life  which  we 
have  been  undergoing.  Nineteen  thirty-four  should 
be  and  appears  to  be  a  year  marked  in  the  annals  of 
American  history.  Its  promises  are  great  and  if 
the  successful  fruition  of  the  great  plans  nearing 
completion  m.ean  anything,  they  will  tend  to  more 
happiness  and  in  the  benefits  to  come  to  us,  we  wi'l 
enjoy  as  a  compact  nation.  Again,  Vale  1933!  Wel- 
come 1934!    Our  hand! 

We  sing  again  with  hearts  attuned  in  gladness 

And  stand  upright  as  victors,  battles  o'er. 
No  longer  victims  of  the  world's  madness — 

Sheathed  is  the  sword  of  misery  once  more. 
The  yoke  which  bruised  and  galled  us  in  Depression 

Has  been  removed  and  putteth  far  away, 
And  the  outlook  for  the  future  more  refreshing 

As  we  stand  all  together  New  Year  Day. 
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In  trying  to  show  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
between  the  banana  and  hot  dog,  a  Japanese  school- 
boy gives  us  the  following: 

"The  banana  are  a  great  remarkable  fruit.  He 
are  constructed  in  the  same  architectural  style  as 
the  honorable  sausage.  Difference  being,  skin  of 
sausage  are  habitually  consumed,  while  it  are  not 
advisable  to  eat  rapping  of  banana. 

"Perhaps  are  also  intrissing  the  following  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  objects.  Banana  are  held 
aloft  while  consuming,  sausage  are  usually  left  in 
reclining  position.  Banana  are  first  green  in  culler, 
then  gradual  turn  yellowish.  Sausage  start  out  with 
indefinite  culler  (resemble  terrier  cotta)  and  retain 
same  hue  indefinitely.  Sausage  depend  for  creation 
upon  human  being  or  stuffi  mochine,  while  banana 
are  pristine  product  of  honorable  mother  nature. 
Both  article  resemble  the  other  in  that  neither  have 
pit  or  cononel  of  any  kind. 

"In  case  of  sausage  both  conclusions  are  attached 
to  other  sausages,  honorable  banana  on  opposite 
hand  are  joined  on  one  end  to  the  stem,  other  termi- 
nation are  entirely  loose. 

"Finally,  banana  are  strictly  member  of  the  vagi- 
table  kingdom,  while  affihation  of  sausage  is  often 
undecided." 

 o  

Si  (in  the  picture  gallery) :  "This  is  the  famous 
Angelus,  by  Millet,  Aunt  Phyllis." 

Aunt  Phyllis:  "Well,  I  never!  That  man  has  ac- 
tually copied  the  calendar  that's  hung  in  our  kitchen 
for  a  dozen  years." 

 o  

Hicksville  reports:  In  connection  with  the  armed 
man  who  was  seen  driving  a  Ford  car  the  other  day, 
the  latest  theory  is  that  he  had  run  out  of  gas  and 
was  just  frightening  the  thing  along  with  a  revol- 
ver. 

 o  

A  doctor  said  to  a  woman  patient:  "How  old  did 
you  say  you  were?" 

"I  never  mentioned  my  age,"  she  said,  "but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I've  just  reached  twenty-one." 

"Indeed!"  the  doctor  said,  "What  detained  you?" 


Water,  according  to  a  medical  writer,  is  the  only 
drink  of  which  one  never  gets  tired.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  a  man  who  has  made  a  lifelong  prac- 
tice of  putting  a  drop  or  two  of  it  in  his  whisky. 


There  are  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
seeds  in  a  bushel  of  wheat,  we  are  informed.  Peo- 
ple who  are  in  a  hurry  are  advised  to  take  the  sales- 
man's word  for  it. 


"I  call  my  new  maid  'The  Wireless  Wonder.'  " 
"Why?" 

"Because  she's  always  listening  in." 


"How  are  you  getting  along  at  home  while  your 
wife's  away?"  j 

"Fine.    I've  reached  the  height  of  efficiency.    I  I 
can  put  on  my  socks  now  from  either  end." — Amer- 
ican Mutual  Magazine. 


A  burglar's  lot  isn't  a  very  happy  one.  He  doesn't 
know  at  what  moment  some  women  will  mistake 
him  for  her  husband  and  shoot. 


"The  average  women  has  a  vocabulary  of  only 
eight  hundred  words."  It  is  a  small  stock,  but  think 
of  the  turnover. 


Husband — How  are  you  doing  the  portrait? 
Artist — In  oil. 

Husband — In  oil?  That's  not  enough.  If  you 
want  to  bring  out  her  real  character,  you  better  add 
some  vinegar. 


Stranger:    Is  your  society  here  very  elect? 

Native:  "See  them  graves  over  thar?  They  are 
all  filled  by  fellers  who  came  to  our  dances  without 
invitations." 
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lacher — "What  animal  hunts  in  packs?" 

I .Hie — "The  customs  inspector." 
 0  
e  best  example  of  poetic  justice  to  date  is  that 
le  lady  who  sharpened  a  pencil  with  her  hus- 
o's razor  and  then  asked  him  to  shave  the  back 
iir  neck. 


i 

pi  old  woman  underwent  an  operation.  When 
Diiousness  returned  she  was  asked  how  she  had 
tinder  chloroform. 

"  was  beautiful — just  splendid.  I  thought  I  was 
iaven — till  I  saw  the  doctor." 

I   "  

|ige:    "How  long  have  you  owned  a  car?" 
Ritorist:  (charged  with  speeding)  "One  week, 
D  honor." 

Jige:  "Um — then  you  can  still  afford  to  pay  a 
e  Twenty  dollars." — Boston  Transcript. 


Snebody  has  discovered  that  cannibals  are  very 
o  l  of  their  table  manners.  It  is  said  that  they 
V  ■  think  of  eating  missionary  without  a  fork. 


Incle,  make  a  noise  like  a  frog." 
i'hy?"  asked  the  old  man. 
Juse  when  I  ask  Daddy  for  anything  he  says: 
':  till  your  uncle  croaks.'  " 


£5s:    "So  you've  been  drinking  again.  Now 
eland  for  all,  let  me  tell  you  Sop,  that  I'll  do  all 
ejrinking  that's  done  around  here." 
Sii:   "You  can't  sir.   It 'ud  kill  you  in  a  week." 


"iotcha  doing?" 
".  sarning  the  drug  business." 
"\  must  be  highly  technical." 
"  iS,  it  is.    I'm  learning  to  compound  stews  and 
^  ible  sandwiches." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
 0  

ays  to  keep  straight.  Look  how  the  corkscrew 
t  ut.— Birmingham  News. 


Screen  your  open-grate  fires  in  winter,  swat  the 
flies  in  summer,  stop,  look  and  listen  at  grade  cross- 
ings, don't  start  the  kitchen  range  fire  with  the 
kerosene  can,  keep  your  nose  out  of  other  folks, 
business  and  maybe  you  will  live  to  be  run  over  by 
a  drunken  joyrider. — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  an  Eskimo  woman  is  very 
old.  In  our  own  country,  a  woman  at  that  age 
would  be  about  twenty-two. 


Now  that  medical  men  have  advised  women  to 
wrap  up  more  in  the  evening,  some  of  them  have 
taken  to  wearing  a  second  shoulder  strap. 

•  o  

Mary:  "I  just  can't  understand  what  you  see  in 
Jane.  She  has  no  chin,  got  crooked  teeth,  wari)ed 
nose  and  her  legs — " 

Jim:    "Yeah!    But  you  ought  to  see  her  neck!" 
 0  

Old  lady  (wishing  to  say  the  right  thing  to  im- 
portant prison  official) :  "How  wonderful  to  be  the 
governor  of  a  prison!  I  suppose  you  began  as  a 
convict  and  worked  your  way  up?" 


A  school  teacher  gave  a  pupil  a  problem  for  home 
work,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows:  How 
long  would  it  take  a  certain  number  of  men  working 
ten  hours  a  day  to  complete  a  certain  job? 

The  next  morning  the  pupil  handed  the  teacher  a 
note  from  his  father,  reading: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  refused  to  let  my  son  do  the  sum 
you  gave  him  last  night  because  it  looks  to  me 
like  a  slur  on  the  8-hour  day.  Any  sum  of  eight 
hours  or  less  he  is  welcome  to  work,  but  no  more." 
— Argonaut. 

 0  

"This  restaurant  sure  is  cheap." 
"How's  that?" 

"Why,  I  got  coffee,  doughnuts  and  an  overcoat  for 
fifteen  cents."— M.  I.  T.  Voo  Doo. 


One  test  of  prosperity  is  when  you  can  always  get 
credit  enough  to  live  beyond  your  means. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA.  —  Maxwell  Field — Non-commis- 
sioned Officers'  Quarters:  $136,630.  Southeastern 
Constr.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  contr. 

CAUFORNIA 

CAMARILLO,  CALIF. — State  Hospital  Buildings:  $494,- 
880.  L.  A.  Geisler,  6212  Middleton  St.,  Huntington 
Park,  contr. 

FORT  MACARTHUR,  CALIF.— Officers'  Quarters  near  San 
Pedro:  $110,264.  Bannister-Field  Co.,  4101  Good- 
win Ave.,  Los  Aageles,  contr. 

GEORGIA 

FORT    BENNING,    GA. — Barracks: 
Ferro  Concrete  Co.,  70  Ellis  St 
— Apartments:  $991,850.    D.  M.  W.  Constr.  Co.,  2052 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— Officers'  Quarters:  $178,560.  A.  Blair,  Montgom 
ery,  Ala.,  contr. 

— Warehouse:  $51,350.  Rogers  &  Leventhal,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  contr. 


$745,750.  Southern 
N.  E.,  Atlanta,  contr. 


Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  contr. 

Nurses'  Quarters:  $52,275.  McMullen  Constr.  Co., 
Enid,  contr. 

— Officers'  Mess  Hall:  $71,500.  D.  C.  Bass  &  Sons, 
Enid,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LEWISBURG,  PA. — Northeast  Penitentiary:  $110,550. 
Sixteen  buildings.  H.  F.  Smith  Constr.  Co.,  110  West 
34th  St.,  New  York  City,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

GASPE,  QUE. — Roman  Catholic  Church:  $300,000.  E. 
Filion,  123  Fleurie  St.,  Quebec  City,  contr. 

TEXAS 

FORT  BLISS,  TEX. — Guard  Headquarters,  etc.:  $145,417. 

Ramey  Bros.,  Inc.,  Mills  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  contr. 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,   TEX.— Field  Officers'  Quarters: 

$256,38^4.    Christy-Dolph  Constr.  Co.,  Industry  Bldg., 

Dallas,  contr. 

VERNON,  TEX.— Post  Office:  $50,000.  H.  M.  Selby,  518 
East  College  Dr.,  Abilene,  contr. 


INDUNA 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. — Theater  and  Store:  $150,000.  J. 
Garriott,  Bedford,  contr. 

KENTUCKY 

FT.  KNOX,  KY. — Hospital:  $172,140.  Jo.s.  A.  Holpuch 
Co.,  4010  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

NORTON,  MASS. — Administration  Building:  To  exceed 
$105,000.  Howard  W.  Marshall  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Harri- 
son Ave.,  Boston,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 
FORT  MONMOUTH,  N.  J. — Officers'  Quarters:  $126,195. 
J.  M.  Whelan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila., 
Pa.,  contr. 

LAKE  DENMARK,  N.  J. — Marine  Barracks:  $109,000.  H. 
T.  Smith  Constr.  Co.,  110  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
contr. 

NEW  YORK 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. — Post  Office:  $183,999.  Extend- 
ing and  remodeling.  Murch  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  4111 
Linden  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.  C. — Buildings:  $242,045.  Reincke- 
Dixon  Constr.  Co.,  Fayettevillo,  contr. 

OKLAHOMA 

FORT  SILL,  OKLA.— Field  Officers'  Quarters:  $256,720. 
A.  J.  Rife  Constr.  Co.,  1913  North  Harwood  St.,  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  contr. 

— Non-commissioned  Officers'  Quarters:  $74,840.  J. 
J.  Fritch,  Dallas,  Tex.,  contr. 

— -Detachment  Barracks  and  Medical  Barracks:  $214,- 
408.  Morley  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  1643  Belleview  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  contr. 

— Eighteen  sets  four-family  houses:  $522,000.  J. 
McHugh  &  Sons,  6449  South  Park  Ave..  Chicago,  111., 
contr. 

— Ordmance    Magazine:    $135,900.      Henger  Constr. 


VIRGINIA 

FT.  HUMPHRIES,  VA. — Officers'  Quarters:   $53,000.  Min- 

ter  Homes  Corp.,  Glyndon,  Md.,  contr. 
FORT  MONROE.  VA. — Langley  Field,  Officers'  Quarters: 

$143,978.    Southeastern  Constr.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 

contr. 

— Langley  Field — Field  Officers'   Quarters:  $65,625. 
H.  E.  Champoli,  321  Bast  63d  St.,  New  York,  contr. 
ROANOKE,  VA.— U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital:   $852,517.  A. 
Blair,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

FT.  LEWIS,  WASH. — Grain  Storage  Buildings  and  Maga- 
zines: $62,834.  A.  F.  Mowat,  509  McDowell  Bldg., 
Seattle,  contr.  for  storage  buildings  and  P.  Hanse,  920 
North  L  St.,  Tacoma,  contr.  for  magazines. 


FEDERAL   CONTRACTS    A  WARPED   UNDER  REGU1.A- 
TIONS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AWARDS 

A  list  of  Federal  contracts  awarded  since  November  15, 
1933,  appears  below: 

Field  Artillery  barracks.  Ft.  Myer.  Va.,  to  Minter  Homes 
Corp.,  Glyndon,  Md.,  amounting  to  $80,600. 

Four  magazines  and  shellhouse.  Lake  Denmark,  N.  J.,  to 
A.  W.  Funk  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  amounting  to 
$87,514. 

Heating  plant,  Naval  Air  Station  fCorry  Field),  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  to  E.  M.  Carmell  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  amount- 
ing to  $65,780. 

Radio  building,  March  Field,  Cal..  to  Bennett  &  Taylor, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  amounting  to  $4,941. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (10  double).  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  to 
Southeastern  Cons.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  amounting  to 
$136,630. 

Quarantine  station  buildings,  Charleston.  S.  C,  to  Wm. 
W.  Sistler,  Simpson,  111.,  amounting  to  $115,920. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (DBL  types  A  and  B),  Ft.  Monroe,  Va., 
to  Southeastern  Cons.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  amounting  to 
$143,978. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (11  DBL),  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to 
Landis  &  Young,  Monroe,  La.,  amounting  to  $177,708. 
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Addition  to  hospital  building,  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to 
Corrick  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  amounting  to  $24,467. 

Field  Artillery  barracks  (Units  A  and  B),  Ft.  Sill,  Okla., 
to  Manhattan  Cons.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  amounting 
to  $182,200. 

Incinerator,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  to  Frank  J.  Reilly, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  amounting  to  $9,091. 

Q.  M.  warehouse,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  to  Oliver  S. 
Almlie,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  amounting  to  $40,518. 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  building,  Naval  Radio  Station, 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Joe  Piasecki,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  amounting  to  $1,314. 

Marine  Barracks — Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Lake  Den- 
mark, N.  J.,  to  H.  T.  Smith  Cons.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
amounting  to  $109,000. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (5  DEL),  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.,  to  J.  J.  Fritch, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  amounting  to  $74,800. 

Federal  office  building — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  Great 
Lakes  Cons.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  amounting  to  $2,513,000. 

Incinerator,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to  Virginia  Engr.  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Officers'  Mess,  Boiling  Field,  D.  C,  to  Minter  Homes 
Corp.,  Glyndon,  Md.,  amounting  to  $53,890. 

Ordnance  warehouse.  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  to  Thos.  J.  Murphy 
&  Bros.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Hangars  and  barracks,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  to  B.  L.  Knost,  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  also  Jackson,  Miss.,  amounting  to  $44,500. 

Station  dwellings,  Orleans,  Mass.,  to  Koslow  &  Ritchie, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  amounting  to  $12,980. 

Lumber  storehouse,  macadam  paving.  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  McCormick-Lenham  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
amounting  to  $53,777. 

Interne  residence,  Freedmens  Hospital,  Washington,  D. 
Cv^to  Lee  T.  Turner,  Washington,  D.  C,  amounting  to  $54,- 

Boiler,  incinerator.  Dept.  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  Birchett  &  Atkins,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
amounting  to  $11,480. 

Storehouse,  Dahlgren,  Va.,  to  Bahen  &  Wright,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  amounting  to  $8,300. 

Military  Police  barracks.  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  Gerace 
Bros.  &  Castagna,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to 
$179,756. 

Incinerator,  Patterson  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  to  T.  G. 
Egan  Refractory  Engr.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  amount- 
ing to  $4,101. 

Magazines  and  ordnance  shop,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to  Vir- 
ginia Engr.  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  amounting  to  $26,080. 

A.  C.  double  hangar  and  boiler  house. — Pope  Field,  N.  C  , 
to  Southeastern  Cons.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  amounting  to 
$168,093.  ^ 

Radio  building,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  to  Dyson  &  Co.,  Fair- 
hope,  Ala.,  amounting  to  $4,763. 

Machine  Shop  and  repair  unit,  Q.  M.  garage,  Barksdale 
Field,  La.,  to  Worsham  Bros.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  amounting 
to  $86,500. 

U.  S.  Detention  Headquarters  (alterations).  New  York, 
to  Boudin  Cons.  Corp.,  New  York,  amounting  to  $18,000. 

Q.  M.  warehouse,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  to  Rogers  &  Leven- 
thal,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  amounting  to  $51,350. 

Repairs  to  sea  wall,  lawn,  sidewalks,  etc..  Ft.  McHenry 
Natl.  Park,  Baltimore,  to  Seymour  Ruff  &  Sons,  Inc  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Retaining  walLs,  sidewalks,  etc.,  along  parkway,  Arling- 
ton Bridge,  Birchett  &  Atkins,  Inc.,  Washington  D  C 

Ordnance  warehouse.  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C,  to  T.  A.  Loving 
&  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  amounting  to  $17,400. 

Headquarters  building,  Hamilton  Field,  San  Rafael 
Cahf.,  to  Meyer  Cons.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  amount- 
ing to  $83,100. 

Ordnance  magazines,  Hamilton  Field,  San  Rafael,  Calif 
to  Fred  J.  Early,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  amounting  to 
$19,387. 

Incinerator,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  Boudin  Contr.  Corp., 
New  York,  amounting  to  |10,759. 

Double  warrant  officers's  quarters,  Middletown,  Pa.,  to 
Wolf  Cons.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $15,440. 

Ordnance  magazines.  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  to  Peter  Hansen, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  amounting  to  $9,546. 

Sanitary  sewerage  system,  Patterson  Field,  Ohio  (Fair- 
field), to  C.  J.  Wetzel,  Dayton,  Ohio,  amounting  to  $11,722. 


Stable,  Ft.  Myer,  Va.,  to  Edmond  Pfotzer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  amounting  to  $15,561. 

Lock  No.  21,  Miss.  River,  near  Quincy,  111.,  to  Joseph 
Melizer,  Inc.,  New  York,  amounting  to  $1,468,131. 

Repairs  to  power  plant,  Q.  M.  Depot,  Marine  Corps,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  to  Hess  &  Barker,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
amounting  to  $1,466. 

Magazines  and  storehouses.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 
Ft.  Mifflin,  Pa.,  to  McCabe  Bros.,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa., 
amounting  to  $148,000. 

Exten.  and  remodel.  P.  0.,  Vernon,  Tex.,  to  H.  M.  Selby, 
Abilene,  Tex.,  amounting  to  $42,000. 

Ordnance  magazine.  Ft.  Humphreys,  Va.,  to  the  Adams 
Cons.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  amounting  to  .§3,650. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (7  single),  Ft.  Humphreys,  Va.,  to  the 
Minter  Homes  Corp.,  Glyndon,  Md.,  amounting  to  $49,350. 

Officers'  Mess,  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  to  Azevedo  &  Sar- 
mento,  Sacramento,  Calii.,  amounting  to  $46,990. 

A.  C.  double  hangar  (Type  A-A),  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  to 
Algernon  Blair,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  amounting  to  $147,835. 

Sentry  house  and  fence,  Mitchell  Field,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Rohn 
Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to  $4,487. 

Company  officers'  quarters  (22),  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
Joseph  A.  Holpuch  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  amounting  to  $178,- 
120. 

Ordnance  magazines  (3),  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to  Atkin 
&  Stock,  Detroit,  Mich.,  amounting  to  $8,050. 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  3  on  Cape  ear  River  above  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  to  Wm.  Wisenberg  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
amounting  to  $522,600. 

Repair  buildings  (18),  Indian  Head,  Md.,  to  Schaefer  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $13,681. 

Magazines,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  to  Carl  N. 
Swenson  Co.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  amounting  to  $220,460. 

Hangars,  Marine  Barracks,  Quantico,  Va.,  to  Girard 
Cons.  &  Eng.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $189,- 
000. 

Officers'  quarters,  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport, 
Wash.,  to  Carl  Smith  and  A.  C.  Witt,  Point  Orchard,  Wash., 
amounting  to  $33,858. 

Boat  house,  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to  Banbrook-Gowan 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  amounting  to  $39,500. 

N.  C.  O.  quarters  (1  Dbl),  Ft.  Myer,  Va.,  to  Edmond 
Pfotzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  amounting  to  $14,583. 

Incinerator,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  to  E.  E.  Ward  &  Son, 
Washington,  D.  C,  amounting  to  $4,388. 

Sewage  disposal  plant,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  to  W.  C  Babcock 
Grain  Co.,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  amounting  to  $76,700. 

Ordnance  magazine.  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  to  Herbert  F. 
Brown,  438  Congress  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  amounting  to  $3,- 
461. 

Lock  No.  8,  Miss.  River  at  Genoa,  Wis.,  to  Jutton  Kelly 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  amounting  to  $1,421,763. 

Office  building  and  garage,  Lock  No.  16,  Miss.  River,  to 
Ahrenholz  &  Beeler,  Davenport,  Iowa,  amounting  to  $2,- 
395.69. 

Storehouse  addn.  and  refrg.  plant,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to 
(General  Construction)  Walter  W.  Oefiein,  Inc.,  312  E. 
Wis.  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  amounting  to  $43,987.  Refrg. 
plant  to  Berger  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  amounting 
to  $15,965. 

Class  rooms,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
Consolidated  Engr.  Co.,  St.  Paul  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Balti- 
more, Md..  amounting  to  $413,800. 

Hospital  ward  building,  Gallinger  Munic.  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  D.  M.  W.  Contr.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
amounting  to  $455,300. 

Bakery,  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  to  W.  A.  Michael,  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  amounting  to  $13,195. 

Hospital  and  detachment  barracks,  Hamilton  Field, 
Calif.,  to  Leo  Epp,  4745  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
amounting  to  $109,377. 

Bachelor  officer  quarters.  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.,  to  P.  R.  Lewis 
Cons.  Co..  Inc.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  amounting  to  $58,490. 

Reservoir,  March  Field,  Calif.,  to  H.  G.  Kinsman,  Cuca- 
monga,  Calif.,  amounting  to  $9,000. 

.Marine  Barracks,  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Lake  Den- 
mark, N.  J.,  to  (reawarded)  Temple  Cons.  Co.,  New  York, 
amounting  to  $124,400. 

All  of  the  foregoing  projects  will  be  built  with  funds 
allotted  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Works  from  money  appropriated  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  and  will  be  subject  to  the  regulations 
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of  the  Public  Works  Administration  regarding  wage  scales, 
hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  labor.  These  regu- 
lations provide  that  the  minimum  rate  for  all  skilled  labor 
in  the  Southern  Zone  shall  be  ?1  per  hour  and  for  unskilled 
labor  40  cents  per  hour.  In  the  Central  Zone  the  minimum 
rate  for  skilled  labor  will  be  $1.10  per  hour  and  for  un- 
skilled labor  45  cents  per  hour.  In  the  Northern  Zone  the 
minimum  rate  for  skilled  labor  shall  be  $1.20  per  hour  and 
for  unskilled  labor  50  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  that  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  rate  prescribed  under  collective  agreements 
or  understandings  between  organized  labor  and  employers 
on  April  30,  1933,  shall  be  above  the  minimum  set  for  any 
district  within  that  zone,  that  agreed  wage  rate  shall  be  the 
rate  to  be  paid  for  employees  on  construction  projects  fi- 
nanced from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Administrator  of 
Public  Works  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act. 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  labor  required  for  the  proj- 
ects and  appropriate  to  be  secured  through  employment 
services  shall  be  chosen  from  the  lists  of  qualified  workers 
submitted  by  local  employment  agencies  designated  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Provided,  however, 
that  organized  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  at  such  local  employment  agencies  but 
shall  be  secured  in  the  customary  ways  through  recognized 
union  locals.  In  the  event,  however,  that  qualified  workers 
are  not  furnished  by  the  union  locals  within  48  hours  (Sun- 
days and  holidays  excluded)  after  request  is  filed  by  the 
employer,  such  labor  may  be  chosen  from  lists  of  qualified 
workers  submitted  by  local  agencies  designated  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

All  the  foregoing  regulations  are  included  in  the  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  listed  above.  Our 
members  are  requested  to  insist  that  these  regulations  shall 
be  carried  out  and  if  violations  do  occur  during  the  course 
of  construction,  notify  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Union  of  such  violations  immediately  so  that  the  neces- 
sary step  smay  be  taken  to  compel  the  contractors  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations. 


From  many  points  come  reports  of  new  interest  in 
organization  work.  Men  want  to  be  inside  instead 
of  outside. 

Perhaps  this  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  age-old 
instinct  to  join  the  pack  when  trouble  comes.  Per- 
haps it  is  something  more  than  that.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  individuals,  by  them- 
selves, cannot  cope  with  a  situation  in  which  every- 
one on  the  employers'  side  is  organized. 

The  situation  with  which  a  wage  earner  is  con- 
fronted is  too  big  for  him  to  meet  alone. 

The  man  who  comes  into  a  union  because  he  is  so 
battered  that  he  is  desperate  may  stay  when  times 
improve,  or  he  may  not. 

The  man  who  comes  in  because  he  understands  in- 
dividual helplessness  in  the  face  of  industry's  com- 
plexities and  organized  strength  will  stay. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  that  brings  a 
member  in,  it  is  the  union's  job  to  show  him  why 
membership  is  valuable,  why  he  should  bear  his 
share  of  the  burden,  why  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  to  stay  in. 

The  union  justifies  itself  in  all  times.  It  does  so 
a  hundredfold  in  these  times.  But  tomorrow  the 
nonunion  man  will  be  out  of  the  picture,  because  a 
lone  individual,  going  his  own  way,  in  a  world  where 
everything  is  organization,  teamwork,  and  negotia- 
tion simply  will  not  fit. 


BIG  (?)  MEN 

Our  financial  wizards  turned  out  to  be  just  plain 
hunters  who  are  poor  shots  and  bum  sports.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half  many  thousands  of 
banks  were  near  the  rocks,  thousands  were  closed 
because  of  frozen  assets  and  some  closed  for  keeps 
Stock  and  bond  speculators  had  the  people  running 
wild  as  a  prairie  fire  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Practically 
everybody  including  most  of  the  stock  jobbers,  lost 
money.  Many  lost  everything  down  to  their  shirts. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  New  Deal  has 
such  a  foothold  on  so  many  of  the  people. 

 0  

STUDENTS  OPPOSE  WAR 

Student  opposition  to  imperialist  war  was  ex- 
pressed in  many  college  demonstrations  through- 
out the  country  on  Armistice  Day.  On  several 
campuses,  police  broke  up  the  student  demonstra- 
tions. 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  students  and  professors 
from  Amherst,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Massa- 
chusetts State  joined  with  church  groups  to  declare 
their  opposition  to  the  R.O.T.C.  and  to  war.  At 
Wellesley,  girl  students  were  shunted  off  the  street 
when  they  paraded  with  anti-war  signs  at  the  same 
time  Legionnaires  did. 

Nobody  won  the  last  war,  according  to  Secretary 
of  War  Dern  speaking  at  Arlington  cemetery  on 
Armistice  Day.  "There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  who  won  the  war,"  he  said.  "The  plain  fact  is 
that  nobody  won.  Everybody  lost.  The  war  was 
purely  negative  in  character  and  the  cost  was  ruin- 
ous." 

The  loss  of  10,000,000  lives,  with  20,000,000  in- 
jured and  billions  of  wealth  destroyed  "was  a  ter- 
rible price  to  pay  for  a  negative  result,"  he  added, 
"but  in  addition  to  the  impoverishment  of  peoples, 
the  world's  commerce  was  disrupted  and  a  long-es- 
tablished system  of  national  and  international  trade 
habits  was  destroyed.  .  .  .  Victory  came  in  1918  but 
peace  did  not  come;  for  no  sooner  was  the  war  of 
arms  ended  than  the  economic  war  began,  and  it 
has  continued  ever  since." 

 o  

There  are  many  conceptions  as  to  what  success 
really  is.  To  some  people  it  means  getting  to  the 
top,  winning  distinction  and  fame;  to  most  people 
success  means  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  with 
it  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  But  for  one  to  gain 
riches  at  the  cost  of  true  friends,  and  to  find  himself 
without  the  companionship  and  affection  of  loved 
ones,  he  will  eventually  realize  that  his  success  is 
but  a  miserable  failure. 
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STRANGE  GERM  SPREADERS 

A  baby  in  Chicago  fell  ill  with  what  was  believed 
at  first  to  be  whooping  cough.  It  proved  in- 
stead to  be  a  rare  and  dangerous  infection  with  the 
Egyptian  blood-worm  disease,  says  the  author  of  an 
article  "How  We  Get  Our  Diseases"  in  The  Ameri- 
can Weekly  (New  York) .  The  baby  had  never  been 
in  Egypt.  Where  did  the  germ  come  from?  From 
the  snails,  it  was  discovered,  in  the  parlor  aquarium 
with  the  goldfish. 

But  this  is  only  one  odd  way  to  pick  up  a  germ. 
We  read  further: 

"Recruits  in  ban-acks  in  the  British  Navy  got 
what  the  medical  officers  believed  were  too  many 
cases  of  colds,  influenza  and  similar  diseases.  Ex- 
perts traced  this  to  infected  dishwater. 

"Women  cleaning  rabbits  have  developed  a  dan- 
gerous germ  disease  which  research  has  shown 
to  be  common  in  rabbits  and  other  animals.  A  man 
in  California  contracted  it  from  a  coyote.  In  the 
island  of  Trinidad  a  mysterious  disease  which  lately 
broke  out  there  has  been  identified  as  rabies,  spread 
by  the  bites  of  blood-sucking  bats. 

"Toothbrushes,  washbasins,  so-called  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  door  knobs,  postage  stamps, 
golf  club  handles,  paper  money,  even  bullets  fired 
out  of  a  gun,  all  have  been  held  responsible  by  re- 
cent medical  opinion  for  instances  of  germ  infection. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  condemned 
the  family  cat.  A  Philadelphia  hospital  has  barred 
daisies,  because  a  certain  kind  of  small  black  bug 
that  often  is  found  in  the  daisy's  yellow  heart  is 
believed  to  be  able  to  spread  another  kind  of  dan- 
gerous germ. 

"To  help  to  balance  these  cases,  however,  Charles 
Nicolle,  of  Paris,  discovered  an  instance  in  which 
human  beings  proved  to  be  the  infecting  agents  and 
dogs  the  victims. 

"Another  curious  and  complicated  relation  be- 
tween germs,  human  beings  and  animals  is  the  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  0.  Sappington  of  Chicago, 
that  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  has  decreased 
the  prevalence  of  lockjaw. 

"Lockjaw  is  caused  by  a  germ  which  was  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  the  digestive  system  of  horses  by 
which  it  was  spread  widely  through  the  soil  of 
roads,  the  dust  of  streets,  and  so  on.    Any  slight 


cut  or  break  in  the  skin  was  likely  to  give  this 
lockjaw  germ  a  chance  to  enter  the  body  and  make 
trouble.  Nowadays,  with  fewer  horses,  the  germs 
are  much  less  common. 

Most  of  the  spreading  of  germs  probably  happens, 
however,  by  actions  of  human  beings  themselves, 
the  writer  tells  us.  Physicians  occasionally  suggest 
that  people  with  colds  or  similar  diseases  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  wear  masks,  which  would  stop  them 
from  coughing  or  sneezing  these  germs  into  the 
air  for  other  people  to  pick  up.  Door  knobs  also 
are  condemned  by  medical  authority  as  spreaders. 
Even  the  familiar  hand-shake  is  criticized  as  a  con- 
siderable cause.  Further: 

"Capt,  S,  T.  Dudley  of  the  British  Navy,  the  offi- 
cer responsible  for  the  condemnation  of  dishwater, 
as  a  potent  spreader  of  germs,  believes  that  germs 
left  by  individuals  get  into  the  dishwater  and  thence 
on  to  supposedly  clean  utensils  for  someone  else  to 
use.  The  remedy  recommended  is  better  dishwash- 
ing; especially  the  use  of  more  hot  water  and  the 
rinsing  of  all  dishes,  if  at  all  possible,  in  running 
hot  water.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  the  diseases 
which  people  pick  up  and  can  not  explain,  were  ac- 
quired in  some  home  or  restaurant  from  plates  or 
utensils  washed  in  none  too  clean  dishwater. 

"One  disease  especially  likely  to  be  spread  in  this 
way  is  the  infection  called  trench  mouth  or  Vincent's 
angina.  Many  people  apparently  carry  in  their 
mouths  living  germ  spreaders.  Dr.  H.  D.  Pease,  of 
New  York  City,  has  reported  that  rough  Turkish 
towels  scrape  off  more  geiTns  from  our  skins  than 
do  smooth  cloth  or  paper  towels. 

"A  German  bacteriologist  finds  living  germs  on 
the  majority  of  postage  stamps  and  insists  that 
stamps  never  should  be  licked. 

"Even  bullets  from  guns  may  leave  germs  in  the 
body  of  the  person  who  is  shot,  to  work  their  harm 
there  even  when  the  injury  by  the  bullet  itself  is 
not  serious.  This  has  been  proved  by  Prof.  R. 
Piedelievre,  of  Paris,  who  believes,  however,  that 
most  of  the  germs  thus  introduced  into  bullet 
wounds  probably  come  from  the  clothing  or  skin  of 
the  victim. 

"In  any  event,  with  germs  lurking  on  and  in 
everything  from  cats  to  toothbrushes  and  from  bul- 
lets to  aquaria,  it  is  no  wonder  the  inexplicable 
cases  of  germ  infection  are  so  common.  The  won- 
der is  indeed  that  anybody  ever  escapes." 
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AS  TO  REVOLUTION 

By  Dr.  Harry  Eliner  Barnes 

The  amazing  aggressiveness  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  sweeping  character  of  his  National  In- 
dustrial Recoverj-  Act  have  lessened  the  attention 
being  given  to  the  prospect  for  revolutionary  change 
in  the  United  States. 

Yet  there  is  plentj-  of  talk  about  it  among  those 
who  take  no  stock  in  the  Roosevelt  policies  and  be- 
lieve that  nothing  short  of  an  abolition  of  capital- 
ism and  the  national  state  can  bring  about  any  last- 
ing benefits. 

I  have  made  it  abundantly  evident  that  I  am  very 
willing  to  give  the  New  Deal  the  benefit  of  reason- 
able doubt  and  wait  for  its  results.  I  believe  it  has 
a  fighting  chance.  But  it  is  well  at  least  to  contem- 
plate what  would  be  the  aftermath  of  its  failure. 
Will  revolution  follow  and,  if  so,  what  will  be  its 
character?  What  do  some  of  the  wise  men  who 
have  written  on  revolution  in  the  last  few  months 
have  to  say  about  such  matters? 

V.  F.  Calverton  in  a  John  Day  pamphlet,  "For 
Revolution,"  lays  much  stress  on  the  long  and  hon- 
orable revolutionary  tradition  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  point  is  stressed  by  Albert  Jay  Nock  in  an 
article  "If  We  Must  Have  a  Revolution,"  in  the 
American  Mercury.  The  impression  is  given  that 
Americans  are  a  revolutionary  people  and  that  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  and  Shays's  Rebellion  may  be  re- 
peated almost  any  day. 

All  of  this  makes  interesting  reading,  but  person- 
ally I  believe  that  revolution,  old  style — the  bloody 
revolution  of  historj- — is  as  outmoded  as  the  stage- 
coach. Revolutionaries  talk  much  about  technology, 
but  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  relation  of  a 
particular  type  of  technology  to  revolutionary  mea- 
sures, I  refer  to  the  technology  of  dealing  out 
death.  Embattled  farmers  with  pitchforks — even 
embattled  industrialists  who  had  raided  an  armory 
— would  have  pi-ecious  little  chance  against  machine 
guns,  air  bombers,  tanks,  poison  gas  and  other  mod- 
ern engines  of  destruction. 

Revolution  is  "out,"  but  if  the  New  Deal  fails  we 
may  have  a  complete  collapse  of  capitalism.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  need  a  strong  and  well  in- 
tegrated group  of  intelligent  radicals.  They  will 
never  be  able  to  overthrow  the  present  order  by 
force,  but  they  may  prove  very  helpful  in  picking 
up  the  pieces.  If  one  recoils  at  this  prospect,  then 
let  him  help  to  avert  the  collapse. — Post. 


The  Parthenon  in  Athens  has  a  color  scheme 
which  includes  red,  blue  and  gold. 


A  DEFINITION  OF  LABOR 

LABOR  is  a  term  which  has  as  many  definitions 
as  there  are  points  of  view.  Its  pure  dictionary 
definition  is  physical  or  mental  exertion,  particular- 
ly for  some  useful  or  desired  end.  Business  gen- 
erally limits  its  definition  to  manual  labor  and  tries 
to  distinguish  wages  from  salary.  Organized  man- 
ual labor  adopts  the  name  with  pride,  while  a  lim- 
ited number  of  unthinking  imbeciles  consider  labor 
a  common  enemy  to  be  annihilated,  and  some  poli- 
ticians think  of  it  only  as  so  many  votes.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  trade,  labor  is  the  human  effort, 
both  physical  and  mental,  employed  in  production, 
and  includes  dl  individuals  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
trade,  from  the  office  boy  to  the  chief  executive, 
from  the  unskilled  laborer  to  the  factory  superin- 
tendent, from  the  farm  hand  to  the  "live-wire" 
salesman  and  from  the  miner  to  the  engineer,  and 
covers  those  employed  in  the  recovery  of  raw  ma- 
terials, their  conversion,  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution. 

 0  

NIBBLES  OF  SCIENCE 

An  "electric  eye"  and  an  "electric  finger"  are  the 
principal  parts  of  an  instrument  developed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  to  tell  exactly 
and  instantaneously  how  thin  a  piece  of  material  is. 
The  instrument  is  officially  known  as  a  transmeter, 
but  has  been  dubbed  by  its  inventor,  C.  C.  Hein,  an 
electric  Sherlock  Holmes, 

The  device  was  originally  developed  to  find  a  grade 
of  magazine  paper  thick  enough  to  prevent  print 
from  showing  through  and  thin  enough  to  provide 
the  utmost  economy.  Many  other  uses  have  since 
been  found  for  the  instrument,  according  to  its  in- 
ventor, who  says : 

"It  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  doubtful  docu- 
ment, stock  certificate  or  check  is  printed  on  the 
same  thickness  of  paper  as  the  genuine.  It  can  tell 
whether  costly  tapestry  supposed  to  have  been 
woven  by  a  noted  artist  is  of  the  same  thickness  as 
another  piece  known  to  have  been  woven  by  him. 
Likewise,  the  electric  Sherlock  Holmes  can  tell  ex- 
actly how  thin  sheer  stockings  are,  does  away  with 
the  old,  uncertain  thumb  and  finger  method." 

One  sphere  of  great  utility  lies  in  the  testing  of 
fabrics  for  airplane  wings.  By  discovering  "thin" 
spots  in  the  material,  which  are  also  weak  spots,  it 
can  insure  the  aircraft  manufacturers  the  finest  and 
strongest  materials  for  their  products,  thus  reducing 
structural  faults  from  this  source  to  a  possibly  irre- 
ducible minimum. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 


DECEMBER  RECEIPTS 


Dec.  Local 


10 
11 
40 

52 
88 
93 
99 
108 
139 
230 
302 
336 
100 
5 
9 
31 
32 
38 
82 
279 
286 
340 
392 
435 
33 
57 
292 
64 
62 
125 
136 
259 
3^8 
1U3 
222 
244 
104 
49 
87 
225 
246 
143 
8 
21 
53 
67 
77 
134 
155 
213 
224 
258 
344 
413 
244 
328 
123 
158 
173 


Nov.  report .  .  .  .  $ 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report .... 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Oct.-Nov.  reports 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr.) 
Dec.  report  (cr.) 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Npv. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov." 
Dec. 
Dec. 


report.  . . . 

report.  . . . 

report.  . . . 

report.  . . . 

report. .  .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. . .  . 

report. .  .  . 

report.  . .  . 

report .... 
■Dec.  reports 

report. . . . 
report  (cr.) 


report, 
report, 
report . 
report . 
report, 
report. 

report, 
report . 
report . 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Supp. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Supp. 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  re.-ort.  .  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
report.  . . . 
report.  . . . 
report.  . . . 
report.  . . . 
rdport .... 
report.  . . . 
&  reinst. . 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
B.  T. 


Nov.  report.  .  . 

Nov.  report.  .  . 

Dec.  report.  .  . 

Nov.  report.  .  . 


12.60 
7.30 
1.00 
12.60 
26.35 
8.25 
17.10 
11.70 
3.00 
4.10 


53.50 
50.00 
122.00 
4.50 
54.00 
25.50 
18.00 
3.60 
21.35 
9.65 
11.82 
12.60 
75.80 
5.40 
8.97 
7.20 

5.40 
14.25 
3.95 
3.85 
9.00 
7.20 
1.00 
39.65 
4.50 
8.40 
.25 
16.45 
53.55 
34.20 
5.35 
115.00 
3.!. 80 
10.80 
7.35 
10.15 
2.70 
19.05 
18.40 
O.40 
8.35 
24.60 
4.50 
15.30 
4.50 
6.30 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


19 
39 
109 
263 
268 
485 
47 
73 
18 
102 
166 
217 
386 
27 
81 
106 
111 
121 
132 
228 
260 
281 
353 
379 
380 
434 
14 
19 
24 
32 

34 


75 
83 
85 
105 
115 
144 
147 
162 
172 
212 
232 
234 
250 
254 
275 
278 
305 
309 
332 
359 
407 
442 
455 


Local 

Dec.   report.  .  . 

On  acct  

Dec.  report  (cr. 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.    report.  .  . 

Supp  

Supp  

Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report .  .  . 
Dec.  report .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report. . . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Back  tax  .... 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  tax 
(add'l.)  ... 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  tax  (add'l. 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  . 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Lec.  report .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  . 
Dec.  report  (cr. 
Dec.  report.  . . 
Dec.  report  (cr. 
Dec.  report. . . 
Nov.  report .  .  . 
Nov.  report .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  . 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Nov.  report.  . 
Dec.   report.  . 


10.00 

15.00 

11.80 
8.10 
9.35 
2.00 
3.00 
15.70 
63.90 
31.20 
5.90 

34.45 
16.20 
20.00 
11.70 
11.05 
16.05 

6.30 
17.10 

5.95 
17.50 
20.00 

5.40 

5.40 
12.75 

5.40 
23.30 

1.80 
3.60 
9.70 
1.00 
2.70 
91.70 
9.90 
24.90 
15.30 
15.30 
7.90 
17.70 
2.70 
19.80 
26.20 
9.90 
14.40 

16.35 

27.30 
14.20 
2.70 
5.90 
6.30 
4.50 
3.60 
3.60 
10.90 


19  308 
19  54 


208 
344 
429 
1 
68 
97 
65 
125 
185 
255 
4 
47 
345 
485 
225 
11 
26 
48 
66 
76 
96 
145 
215 
326 
244 
114 
52 


27  122 

27  171 

27  243 

27  302 

27  483 


70 
392 
401 
217 
299 

12 

68 
122 

10 
286 


29  332 
29  340 
29  74 
29  308 
29 
29 
29 
29 

29 


46 
165 


B.  T  

Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report .... 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Sept.-Oct.  reports 
Dec.  report .... 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.   report.  .  .  . 

Supp  

On  acct  

Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report  (cr.) 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report .... 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Dec.  report .... 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report  (cr.) 
Oct.  report .... 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Oct.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.    report.  .  .  . 

B.  T  

Nov.-Dec.  tax.  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.  report.  .  .  . 
Dec.   report .... 

Back  tax   

On  acct  

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

Misc  

Transfer  indebt- 
edness   

Advertising  and 
sub  scription 
— The  Lather 


50.00 
42.70 
7.20 
10.35 
13.55 
16.35 
16.20 
25.00 
38.70 
5.40 
7.30 
.60 
17.10 
86.40 
22.65 
.12 
1.50 
8.50 

4.60 
12.10 
7.00 
4.65 
1.00 
14.40 
6.30 
123.95 
6.30 
10.20 
9.15 
5.55 
5.40 

10.60 
4.50 

11.70 
9.15 
4.50 
7.40 

13.60 
4.50 
1.80 

14.40 

17.65 
6.30 

11.70 
637.10 

25.00 
326.00 

50.70 
2.65 

112.40 


Total    Receipts.  $3,736.01 


DECEMBER  DISBURSEMENTS 


December 

7  Oct.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L.  &  convention  proceed- 
ings  $ 

7  Oct.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept  

8  Workers  Education  Bureau,  4th  quarter  tax. 

8  Knobel  Bros.  Co.,  wreath  for  Harry  Mc- 
Laughlin, President,  Ohio  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  &  B.  A.  Cleveland  Building 
Trades  Council   

8    Distillata    Co.,    Dec.    installment    on  water 

cooler   

8    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Nov.  messages 


Dc 

cember 

83.00 

11 

The    Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker  Co., 

add'l. 

60.75 

15 

20.00 

20 

George  T.  Moore,  organizer  

22 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  i 
service   

c  L.  D. 

25.00 

29 

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Dec. 
iournal      . 

3.50 
7.50 

29 

The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co., 
11/24 — 12/22   

service 

45.00 
26.00 
109.87 

29.97 

55.42 
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December 

29    Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  &  Office  supp;  De- 


cember journal    599.25 

29    Office  salaries    705.00 

29     Funeral  benefits  paid: 

Local  No.  142,  Wm.  A.  Greeley,  3506  ....  300.00 

Local  No.  74,  James  J.  Drymiller,  29223.  .  200.00 

Local  No.  72,  Edw.  M.  Sweeney,  22045  .  .  .  300.00 

Local  No.  9,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  6511    100.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   1,150.00 

29    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  ...  625.00 


December 

29     Postage    13.90 

29    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   300.61 

2  9  Central  United  National  Bank,  service 
charge  and  Federal  tax  on  commercial  ac- 
count   4.89 


2  9     M.  L.  Ritchie,  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  organ- 
izing No.  485    3.00 


Total    Disbursements   $4,769.76 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand  November  29,  1933   $74,867.93 

December  receipts    3,736.01 


$78,603.94 

December  disbursements    4,769.76 


Cash  on  hand,  December  29,  1933   $73,834.18 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

100    Frank  Joseph  Capio  36199  83    Rodney  Wm.  Jones  36201  83     Perry  John  Magee  36203 

83    Herbert  Hadley  Jones  36200  83    Victor  Emery  Jones  36202  83    Merlin  Lee  Marsh  36204 


REINSTATEMENTS 

88 

Claude  R.  French  (Nov.) 

74 

L.  A.  Eby  (Nov.)  34868 

144 

D. 

C. 

Ashworth  13580 

14285 

74 

W.  F.  Schurman  (Nov.)  19600 

144 

Geo. 

W.  Breedlove  33112 

93 

Albert  A.  Johnson  (Nov.) 

74 

M.  Minicus  (Nov.)  11729 

172 

R. 

M 

Smart  21465 

32567 

244 

Wm.  Cohen  (Nov.)  19068 

144 

F. 

J. 

Corey  29625 

100 

L.  Badolato  (Nov.)  8179 

435 

C.  C.  Carothers  (Nov.)  15466 

275 

V. 

D. 

Kennedy  26150 

100 

N.  Billotta  (Nov.)  31772 

166 

Edw.  Hunt  25550 

42 

L. 

G. 

Leachman  17339 

82 

H.  C.  Bodge  (Nov.)  25141 

172 

Lee  M.  Clanton  35982 

68 

J. 

E. 

Ready  19083 

42 

Frank  P.  Gay  30615 

172 

John  L.  Mason  30354 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

62 

M.  C.  Desha  (Nov.)  1457 

105 

H.  Vander  Warf  (Oct.)  16518 

85 

J. 

H. 

French  (Oct.)  1615 

109 

J.  L.  Richards  15130 

85 

H.  J.  Wagenbach  (Oct.)  30058 

88  Carl  S.  Toll  (ren.  Oct.)  30584 

100  E.  R.  Berg  (ren.  Oct.)  28335 

33  C.  H.  Cramer  (ren.  Nov.) 
26010 

67  S.  Welsman  (ren.  Nov.)  19082 

67  Geo.  Laden  (ren.  Nov.)  32171 

102  D.  D.  Diamond  (Oct.)  33968 

102  P.  H.  Harrington  (Oct.)  33808 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

102    W.  A.  Jockers  33434 
115    C.  A.  Payne  10783 
308     Jos.  Crifo  (Nov.)  26417 
308    S.  Cucinotta  (ren.  Nov.)  35664 
10  5    P.  J.  DeBree  (ren.  Nov.) 
18925 

114    Alfred  Strombeck  (ren.  Nov.) 
2417 


244  S.  Epstein  (Nov.)  27504 

244  L.  Kaufman  No.  2  (Nov.) 
19185 

244  J.  Ruzitsky  (Nov.)  30676 

244  M.  Turkewitz  (Nov.)  28527 

102  Antonio  Vella  (Aug.)  18232 

74  W.  E.  Miller  (ren.  Nov.)  32278 

74  C.  N.  Howig  (ren.)  25894 

74  J.  P.  Lawler  (Nov.)  32049 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

4     Paul  A.  Farber  27143  102    H.  Stern  (Oct.)  33097  4    Frank  Maier  7238 

4    Jno.  Edw.  Conway  29173 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

246    A.  Bergeron  10719  244    J.  Friedman  19199  244     L.  Kaufman  No.  2  (Nov.) 

308     V.  Milone  24847  19185 


455     S.  J.  Davis  32694,  $20.00 

455     S.  J.  Davis  32694,  $5.00 

100    J.  J.  Rudesky  32105.  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

78     Benj.  Braverman  12448, 
$100.00 

78     E.  M.  Lane  3531,  $100.00 

78     P.  F.  Lee  20124,  $100.00 

78    Mario  Mariani  19578,  $100.00 


78    Walt.  A.  Norman  5724, 
$100.00 

78    Geo.  A.  Rose  7933,  1100.00 


APPRENTICES  INDENTURED 

John  Thomas  Gallivan,  age  18  54    Jack  Eugene  Knight,  age  20 

APPRENTICE  INDENTURE  ANNULLED 

74    Paul  Thoma,  Jr. 
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Prom      Name  To 

2     L.  Must  33940    32 

7     G.  Martin  16885    485 

9     H.  Acton  15091    53 

9    H.  Brady  13535    53 

9  J.  J.  Curtin,  Jr.  12078.  .  .  .345 

9     E.  S.  Eakin  16559    345 

9.    O.   Jackson   24516    392 

9     F.  J.  Jones  32798    53 

9     Chas.  Letrick   3615   53 

9     E.  Loyer  8485    345 

9     J.  Ready  7751    73 

9     G.  Watson  11864    53 

9     J.  B.  York  32302    5 

14    W.  A.  Lane  29893    47 

27     F.  C.  Arthur  4936    132 

27    L.  L.  Coker  14031    132 

30     W.  Evans  27634   275 

34     H.  T.  Lange  13979    165 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

165     La  Porte,  Ind. 

SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNION 

411     Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


TRANSFERS 


From      Name  To 

46     M.  J.  Barrick  34387.   173 

46  L.  M.  Berry  18425  173 

47  R.  J.  Dearwater  33522.  .  .  .340 

55     G.  Borst  15430    114 

62     J.  L.  Henry  25245    485 

62     H.  P.  Kauertz  18795  485 

65     J.   Pelat  16843    88 

65    A.  Watson  15138   88 

70  R.   Wetzel    8994    5 

71  S.  F.  Muhlbach  33620    4 

73  E.  Downer  26437   74 

74  R.  P.  Fourre  25408    190 

88     C.  R.  French  14285    122 

88    A.  Lazarewich  10981    65 

88    J.  Pelat  16843    65 

88     H.  Schumacher  1881   65 

102     M.  Chalmers  24439    392 

102     R.  Cornell  32381   36 

102    J.  Ford  35057  392 

102    J.  Mullen  6650    392 


From 

Name 

To 

143 

R. 

Mashburn    31179.  ,  ,  . 

102 

172 

R. 

.  42 

212 

W 

Turner  5967   

104 

258 

G. 

Molina  26727  

.  74 

268 

C. 

F.  Gray  31691  

.  65 

292 

A. 

G.  Graham  20114  ,  .  , 

.  11 

292 

H. 

W.  Williams  25862.  .  . 

.  11 

326 

R. 

0.  Schonewetter  35376 

.  27 

353 

J. 

,  65 

386 

E. 

DeMars,  Jr.  23269  .  ,  , 

.  52 

386 

A. 

.  52 

435 

C. 

C.  Carothers  15466.  .  . 

.485 

435 

D. 

L.  Evans  20926   

485 

435 

J. 

W.  McDowell  21489.  . 

.485 

435 

C. 

Rader  24024   

230 

456 

G. 

Brower  17521   

.  24 

483 

E. 

Boyle  21938   

190 

483 

J. 

J.  Gutzeit  33100   

,  190 

483 

F. 

C.  Hickock  29533 

.190 

483 

L. 

P.  White  34895   

.190 

MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

11  $ 

10.00 

9 

C.  I.  Sevey,  25615 

353 

3.00 

172 

A.  C.  Hoggan,  23524 

11 

19.00 

9 

C.  A.  Sevy,  22596 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  B.  Baldwin,  24754 

392 

3.00 

82 

0.  P.  Long,  20591 

65 

1.50 

88 

H.  Schumacher,  1881 

53 

4.00 

9 

Jos.  Ford,  12776 

65 

1.50 

88 

J.  Pelat,  16843 

3.00 

27 

C.  E.  Sumner,  8897 

65 

7.00 

203 

G.  P.  Belcher,  25555 

485 

2.00 

62 

H.  P.  Kauertz,  18795 

65 

5.00 

278 

P.  Warren,  30533 

485 

2.00 

62 

J.  L.  Henry,  25245 

11 

22.00 

9 

C.  I.  Sevy,  25615 

166 

2.00 

52 

A.  Dinsmore,  Jr.,  13713 

11 

17.00 

9 

C.  A.  Sevy,  22596 

132 

3.00 

21 

J.  L.  Lester,  26428 

224 

5.40 

475 

Wm.  E.  Pore,  3401 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:    "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 

of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Rec.  Sec. 

Fin,  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  Donley 

B.  Bardy 

J.  M.  Farrar 

F.  Smith 

9  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Crumitt 

C.  A.  Scott 

T.  A.  Hill 

C.  F.  Scott 

12  Duluth,  Minn. 

L.  Hanson 

J.  D.  Meldahl 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  Waltermeyer 

0.  v.  Cusey 

E.  Eshe 

E.  Eshe 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Blaisdell 

W.  A.  Humphreys 

M.  V.  Doyle 

J.  H.  Duty 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

P.  C.  Dunlap 

W.  A.  Dunlap 

T.  A.  Dunlap 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Shiffer 

J.  D.  Chamberlain 

A.  Miller 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

M.  Cashen 

J.  B.  White 

J.  B.  White 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

E.  W.  Layton 

A.  L.  Fautley 

244  Brooklyn,  Kings  anc 

i  Queens 

Counties,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Granger 

W.  Yelles 

E.  J.  Anglim 

W.  Cohen 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

C.  Jackson 

H.  Shankweiler 

H.  Frey 

illl 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

OKGAMZED  DECEMBER  15,  189» 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General   President — Wm.   J.   McSorley,   Lathers'    Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth   Vice  President — .los.  H.  Duty,  1901    Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelas  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Si.xih  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford.  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ST.4TE  AM)  DISTRICT  COl  ^CILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.    Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30.  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case. 
Room  302.  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  65.  81.  83.  88.  1  09,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affil- 
iated cities.    A.  Dinsmore.  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57.  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday  of 
month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  Fast  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517  E. 
8th  St..  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.     Carl  M.  Haefner.  General  Delivery.  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122.  144,  243,  268.  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave..  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19.  20.  36.  64,  74.  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore.  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Pnuncil.  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl. 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W..  Duluth.  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96,  99,  123,  139.  142,  246  and 
254.    Meets  quarterly.  47  Hanover  St..  Boston.  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64.  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave..  East  St.  Louis.  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster.  1327  Woodland.  Richmond  Heights.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jerspv  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85.  102.  106.  143.  1  62,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark.  N  J     F.  A  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple.  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council.  compr.«pd  of  Locals  42.  81.  172.  260.  353.  398  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M..  Labor  Temple.  Los  Angeles.     L.  W.  Miller.  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y,  L.  I.  D.  C.  composed  of  Locals  38.  46.  100,  244.  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall.  154  Third  Ave..  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo.  741  E.  216fh  St..  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   f>0  Labels,  per  50  35 

Arrearage  Notices   50     Lapel  Button   50 

Charter    2.00  Letter  Heads.  Official  70 

Charter  and  Outfit   Ih.OO  Manual   50 

Constitution   15  Membership  Bonk.  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book.  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50  Reports.  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports.  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes.  Official,  per  100   1.00  Seal    4.50 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec-Tr^as.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    100  pages   3  75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    150  pages   4.75  Solicitor   Certificates   60. 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledeer.    200  pages   5.75  Stamp  Pad   26 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    400  pages   8  50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  38 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledeer,    500  paces   12.50  Transfers   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash   Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.     700  paeea   2"  00  Trinlirate  Receints  -  .S» 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  ,^,7^'''^''^^  Receipts   « 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    900  page.  :          25,00  \\ithdrawal  Cards   6# 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1000  pages   27.50  Working  Permits   »6 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,   Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  3111  Elm- 

wood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  Wed.,  7  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.    Phone,  Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  17021/2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
404  Kate  Ave.,  No. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,   D.    C. — Meets   Mon.,   Rm.    308,  Mather 

Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W.  Exec.  Bd. 
meets  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets    1st   Mon.,    Eagles'   Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,   Minn. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  797  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 
to  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.   Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.    Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 

R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 
il  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.   Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  449 9-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R,  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to 
6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elmwood 
Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m..  Room  218, 

Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles' 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8  to 
9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St  .  Office 
phone,  Fulton  2681. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers' 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 

3  6  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 

son and  Jefferson  Sts.  Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmld, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.    5128  B. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St. 
Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  918  Main  St.,  Plumb- 

ers' Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.  C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.  Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.  Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 
4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B 
Taylor,  2  527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Thurs.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third 
Ave.    Tel.  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Te.ion  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson. 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.,  Vic- 

toria and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden, 
Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney,  B.  A., 
5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg.,  16 
Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Himstreet, 
211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.  6-3159  J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan 
St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall.  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  EUerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert.  R.  R.  No. 
2.  St.  Louis  Rd.,  CoUinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco.  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  Sec- 
Treas.,  49  Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Lyceum, 

151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt  Ave., 
Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thur.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.    W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

■  72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  61  Hanover  St., 
Room  33.  Executive  Board,  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  John 
Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec.  50  Linden  Pk.  St.,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Day  Room  and  office.  61  Hanover  St.  Lafay- 
ette 9826.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.  261  Adams  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  61  Hanover  St. 
Tel.  Lafayette  9826. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann.  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Rx.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Men- 
ard, Fin.  Sec.  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Prank  A.  Wilke.  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon.    Pa. — Meets    2d   Tues.,    79   West   State  St 

B.  H.  Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  Bell  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat..  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem..  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  La  Salle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand.  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  1710  Broad- 

way.   Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Institute, 

955  Elizabeth  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m. 
•  John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles  Bldg.. 

South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shil- 
lington.  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall. 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Fraternal 
Hall,  305  y2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed..  Room  8,  Berman  Blk.. 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn.  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave.,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.    Phone,  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St.. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark.  N.  J.— Meets  2d  Mon.,  8.30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son,, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  9:30  a.  m..  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee  Roy  Pat- 
ton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  S18 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.  Tel.,  Glendale  0363 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St.. 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Hammond  Lab.  Tem  . 

Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.    E.  A.  Leader,  23  Webb  St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  1409  Oak  St 

Neal  A.  Breslin.  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Pin.  Sec,  3324  35tli 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  B. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  159  So.  4th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Pri.,  910  Pierce  3i 

W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall 

114  So  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tom.. 

90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.    Tel.,  Dial 

32286. 

121  Aurora,  111.^ — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  8t 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246 Main  8i 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Wlnthrop  St. 
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126  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

IS2  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tern.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone,  31490. 

184  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

186  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 
Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  "Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

146  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,   Man.,   Canada. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

161  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St..  S.  W..  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath.  5th  and 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 

St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.    J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlln  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.  J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301, 
Fords,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Relmer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  Bast.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

l»0  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

182  Galesburg,  111.— Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenter*' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orle  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 
mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  Sec.  P.T., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  89. 

203  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 
St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St.. 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth 
Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mu) 
berry  St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton. 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson. 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.    Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J  Anglim. 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid 
dlesex  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Joa 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn.— Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    A.  J.  Bennett,  621  Sixth  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  last  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab 

Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  care  of  G.  M 
Pruitt,  Robertson  Ave.  No.  4. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   1st   Fri.,  Painters'  Hall. 

W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  Room 
39,  Gheda  Bldg.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26 
Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Stierman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  aad  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310%  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

nS  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 
lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec.,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

2l8t  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem..  314  Virginia 
St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

SQ5  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.    Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  414  W.  18th  St.  Tel. 
5197. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.    James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and   4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  305  Kossuth  St.    Tel.,  75711. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823  1/2  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 


558  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 
ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5.  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall. 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:3* 

p  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Salem  Tr.   and  Lab 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.     Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Friday,  111  Liber- 
ty St.  Geo.  Gallivan,  B.  A.,  45  Fulton  Ave.,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  X.  Y.  Tel.,  1227-R.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  A 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    Phone  1544-J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  MalD 
St.    Oscar  Brosz,  1402  St.  George  St.,  R.  R.  1. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143%  W.  Water  St.  Henrv  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2— 
5852. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62916 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.,  N 
6th  St.     Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed  .  8  p.  m.,  Cabineai 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  liowling.  Act.  Sec. 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

428  Ponca  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  309  E.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes,  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  HalL 

223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.. 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa 

434  Merced,   Calif. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Mon.,   Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith.  R.  P.  D.  No.  2. 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup.  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 
439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada.— Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 
Labor  Temple,   3  Ouellette  Ave.     W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East.,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  -West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold. 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.    H.  R.  Reed 

409      W.  Church  St. 
478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.    F.  L.  Presnell.  117  N 

Cleveland  St. 

4  83  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.     L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  &  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    H.  F.  Kauertz,  211  S.  Gallatin  St. 


•A  Reference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Joorneyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


The  Srd  edition  of  LATHKRS  CRAB^T  PROBLEMS  AND 
REPERENCJC  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  pievious  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  Journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  Job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  thai  the  average  mechanic  will  hnve  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  e?ch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  Job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  l>()ok  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  Jobs  is  daily 

Price  $2.00  Per  Copy. 


ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
Instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  probleius  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Seiul-Clrcular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  I'laster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  Hat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  ropicH  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  elofli  bound 
cover.    ISO  advance  in  price 

Ce  Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

If  you  cannot   buy  one,  re<|ueHt  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  tliit*  edition. 
  A  Krference  Itook  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  iSliould  He  Without   


NRA  Opponents  Tories  of  1933 


JN  a  recent  radio  a(3dress  at  Boston,  Edward  A. 

Filene,  department  store  owner  and  outstanding- 
employer  champion  of  high  wages,  called  the  NRA 
a  charter  of  economic  liberty  and  labeled  opponents 
of  the  NRA  Tories  of  1933. 

Mr.  Filene  said: 

"To  the  Tories  of  1776,  the  American  Revolution 
was  a  mere  uprising  of  the  rabble  in  violation  of 
the  tried  and  true  principles  of  social  law  and  order. 

"There  were  new  words  then  on  almost  every- 
body's lips — liberty,  independence,  democracy.  To 
the  honest  Tory  they  were  hateful  words.  But  the 
words  lived,  and  the  Tories  who  hated  them  were 
soon  forgotten. 

"There  are  Tories  in  1933,  and  they  do  not  like  the 
new  words  which  are  now  on  everybody's  lips.  Such 
words  as  co-ordination,  for  instance,  or  industrial 
administration,  or  economic  planning. 

'Their  objection  to  these  words,  however,  is  not 
at  all  the  same  objection  which  the  ancient  Tories 
raised.  These  modern  Tories  love  the  words  'de- 
mocracy' and  'liberty'  and  'independence' ;  and  they 
object  to  the  NRA  on  the  grounds  that  it  violates 
American  liberty. 


"If  I  believed  for  a  minute  that  the  NRA  consti- 
tutes a  menace  to  American  liberty  I  would  raise 
my  voice  against  the  NRA,  no  matter  how  econom- 
ically advantageous  the  new  deal  might  be. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  freedom,  even  for 
wealth. 

"When  we  examine  the  facts,  however,  instead  of 
merely  mouthing  phrases,  we  will  discover  that  the 
NRA  is  not  a  code  restricting  American  liberty  but 
is  a  charter,  rather,  of  economic  freedom,  without 
which  political  freedom  becomes  almost  a  mockery." 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  G-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
I'or  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  by 

T,  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

Meridcn,  Conn. 


r.  O.  Station  A 


Talks  to  the  Tirade  Ueioeists 

on  the 

Uses  off  Liffe  lesuiraeee 

To  Proride  -  -  -  5.    SPECIAL  BEQUESTS 

In  I'ecent  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  the  life  insurance  contract  to  serve  as  a  special  bequest  or  gift  to  a 
designated  beneficiary  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Thus,  a  son  or  daughter  may  invest  in  a  life  insurance  policy  or  an 
annuity  contract  for  the  pui-pose  of  providing  for  a  dependent  parent. 
A  father  may  set  aside  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract  to  provide 
a  wedding  dowry  for  his  daughter,  or  to  start  his  son  in  business  or  in  a 
profession.  A  bridegroom  may  present  his  bride  with  a  life  insurance 
policy  upon  marriage. 

Likewise,  the  insurance  policy  may  be  made  payable  to  one's  favorite 
charity,  school,  or  endowed  institutions,  thereby  continuing  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  thereof  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  insured. 

ULLICO  life  and  endowment  policies,  both  Juvenile  and  Adult,  and 
ULLICO  retirement  annuity  contracts,  lend  themselves  to  all  of  the  above 
purposes. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Liffe  leseraeee  Compaey 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Seli,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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"The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 
OFFICIAL      ORGAN      OF  THE 

WOOD.  WIRE  SHE MTHEPr 
INTtRNflTlOmi  UNION 
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"CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL  COMPANIES  rJI  ^ 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th   Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917. 
authorized  September   6,  1921." 

VOL.  XXXIV.     No.  6  FEBRUARY,  1934  Subscription  Price  $1.20  a  Year 

CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 
for 

The  Construction  Industry 

CHAPTER  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Approved  by  President  Roosevelt  January  31,  1934 
Effective  March  2,  1934 


Chapter  I  applies  to  all  divisions  of  the  construction  industry  and  must  be  observed  in  conjunction 
with  the  chapter  for  the  specific  division  of  the  industry  hereafter  added  to  the  Code.  Members  of  a 
division  will  be  governed  jointly  by  Chapter  I  and  the  specific  divisional  chapter. 

On  January  31  divisional  chapters  submitted  by  the  following  national  associations  were  being  con- 
sidered by  N.R.A. : 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

International  Society  of  Master  I'ainters  and  Decorators,  Incorporated 
National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers 

Heating,  Piping  and  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Association. 

Tile  and  Mantel  Contractors  Association  of  America 

National  Elevator  Manufacturing  Industry 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Industries  Conference 

Mason  Contractors  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada 

National  Association  of  Ma.ster  Plumbers  of  the  United  States 

National  Electrical  Contractors  Association 

American  Institute  of  xVrcliitects 

Cement-Gun  Contractors  Association 

National  Building  Granite  Quarries  Association 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Contracting  Plasterers  International  As.«.ociation 

National  Association  of  Metal  Furring  and  Lathing  Contractors 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

National  Municipal  Incinerator  Association 

Masonry  Cliimney  Association 

National  Tei-razzo  and  Mosaic  Association,  Incoiijorated 
Asbestos  Contractors'  National  Association 

The  Construction  Code  was  submitted  to  N.R.A.  by  the  Construction  League  and  its  allied  associa- 
tions. The  Construction  League  Code  Committee  consisted  of  Stephen  F.  Voorhees,  architect,  as  Chair- 
man; John  P.  Hogan,  engineer,  as  Vice-Chairman;  F.  P.  Byington,  materials  contractor;  Willard  T. 
Chevalier,  engineer-publisher;  C.  H.  Dabelstein.  painting  contractor;  P.  W.  Donoghue,  plumbmg  contrac- 
tor; A.  E.  Horst,  engineering  contractor,  and  William  Steele,  3d,  builder,  with  J.  W.  Follin,  engineer,  as 
Secretary. 
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THE  LATHER 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

An  application  having  been  duly  made,  pursuant  to  and  in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  for  my  approval  of  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Construction  Industry,  and  hearings  having  been  held  thereon  and  the  Adminis- 
trator having  rendered  his  report  containing  an  analysis  of  the  said  Code  of  Fair  Competition  together 
with  his  recommendations  and  findings  with  respect  thereto,  and  the  Administrator  having  found  that 
the  said  Code  of  Fair  Competition  complies  in  all  respects  with  the  pertinent  provisions  of  Title  I  of  said 
Act  and  that  the  requirements  of  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  3  of  the  said  Act 
have  been  met: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  and  other- 
wise, do  approve  the  report  and  recommendations  and  adopt  the  findings  of  the  Administrator  and  do 
order  that  the  said  Code  of  Fair  Competition  be  and  it  is  hereby  approved. 

Approval  recommended: 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

HUGH  S.  JOHNSON, 

Administrator. 

The  White  House 
January  31,  1934 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  c.  Jauuary  31,  1934. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Johnson: 

The  Construction  Industry  Code  which  I  have  approved  today  affords  a  great  opportunity  for  solving 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  distressed  this  industry,  and  in  approving  the  Code  it  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  opportunity  now  open  will  be  availed  of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

One  of  the  problems  most  in  need  of  solution  is  that  of  trade  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  effects  of 
such  controversies  are  uniformly  injurious  to  all  interested  parties,  the  employees,  the  employers  and  the 
public,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  National  Construction  Planning  and 
Adjustment  Board,  provided  for  in  the  Code  which  under  the  Code  can  have  jurisdiction  of  such  disputes 
should  be  that  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  disputes,  their  causes  and  origins,  and  of  methods  of  their 
prevention  and  amicable  solution  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  everyone  concerned. 

Upon  completion  of  its  study  the  Board  should  submit  its  findings  and  recommendations  for  my  con- 
sideration and  for  such  action  or  order  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
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CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 

for  ^ 

The  Construction  Industry 

Approved  on  January  31,  1934  by  President  Roosevelt 


PURPOSES 

To  effectuate  the  policies  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  following  pro- 
visions are  established  as  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Construction  Industry,  and  shall  be 
the  standard  of  fair  competition  for  this  industry  and  shall  be  binding-  upon  every  member  thereof. 

CHAPTER  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS* 


Article  I.  Application. 

The  provisions  of  this  Code  shall  apply  to  the  entire 
industry  as  hereinafter  defined,  excluding  operations  therein 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  bona  fide  bids  made  not 
more  than  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  the  effective  date,  or 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  effective  date;  except 
that  the  provisions  of  each  chapter  incorporated  in  this 
Code  shall  apply  only  to  the  division  or  subdivision  of  the 
industry  defined  in  such  chapter.  In  the  case  of  conflict 
between  such  chapter  provisions  and  the  general  provisions 
of  this  Code,  the  chapter  provisions  shall  govern.  If  any 
other  code  of  fair  competition  or  a  provision  thereof,  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  approved  iby  the  President,  shall  con- 
flict with  this  Code  or  with  any  provisions  thereof,  the 
Administrator  may  hold  such  hearings  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  thereafter  may,  if  in  his  judgment  justice 
requires,  grant  such  stay,  exception  or  exemption,  or 
make  such  other  determination  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act. 

Article  II.  Definitions. 

Section  1. — Construction  Industry. 

The  term  "construction  industry"  or  "the  industry"  as 
used  herein  shall  include  the  designing  and  the  construct- 
ing of  (and  the  installing  and  the  applying,  including  the 
assembling  at  the  site,  of  manufactured  parts  and  products 
Incorporated  in  and  to): 

(a)  building  structures,  including  modifications 
thereof  and  fixed  construction  accessory  thereto,  in- 
tended for  use  as  shelter;  and  other 

(b)  fixed  structures  and  other  fixed  improvements 
and  modifications  thereof,  intended  for  use  in  industry, 
commerce,  sanitation,  transportation,  communication, 
flood  control,  power  development,  reclamation  and 
other  similar  projects  or  services;  and  such  related 
divisions  or  subdivisions  thereof  as  may  be  defined  in 
chapters  hereof,  and  included  hereunder  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Section  2. — Divisions  of  the  Industry. 

The  term  "division  of  the  industry"  or  "division"  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  a  branch  of  the  industry  which  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  in  a  particular  chapter  of 
this  Code.  The  term  "sub-division  of  the  industry"  or 
"subdivision"  shall  mean  a  defined  section  of  a  division. 

Section  3. — Member  of  the  Industry. 


The  term  "member  of  the  industry"  as  used  herein  in- 
cludes any  individual  or  form  of  organization  or  enterprise 
engaged  in  any  phase,  or  undertaking  to  perform  any  of 
the  functions  of  the  industry  as  defined  in  Section  1  hereof 
either  as  an  employer  or  on  his  own  behalf,  including  also 
but  without  limitation,  architects,  engineers,  contractors 
and  subcontractors. 
Section  4. — Member  of  the  Division. 

The  term  "member  of  the  division"  or  "member  of  th« 
subdivision"  includes  any  member  of  the  industry  engaged 
in  one  of  the  divisions  or  subdivisions  of  the  industry  now 
or  hereafter  established. 
Section  5. — Employee. 

The  term  "employee"  as  used  herein  shall  include  any 
person  engaged  in  any  phase  of  the  industry,  however  com- 
pensated, but  excluding  members  of  the  industry. 

Section  6. — Employer. 

The  term  "employer"  as  used  herein  includes  anyone  by 
whom  any  such  employee  is  compensated  or  employed. 

Section  7. — President,  Act,  Administrator. 

The  terms  "President,"  "Act,"  and  "Administrator"  as 
used  herein  shall  mean,  respectively,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Title  I  of  said  Act. 

Section  8. — Effective  Date. 

The  term  "effective  date"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  the 
thirtieth  (30th)  day  after  the  approval  of  this  Code  by 
the  President,  provided  that  in  respect  of  a  particular 
division  an  earlier  effective  date  may  be  specified  in  the 
chapter  applicable  to  such  division. 

Section  9. — Sponsors. 

The  term  "sponsors  of  the  Code"  as  used  herein  means 
the  following  national  associations  of  members  of  the  in- 
dustry which  have  applied  for  the  approval  of  this  Code 
and  signified  their  assent  thereto: 

1.  Construction   League   of   the    United  States. 

2.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

3.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

4.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America. 

5.  International    Society    of    Master    Painters  and 

Decorators,  Inc. 

6.  Heating,  Piping  and  Air  Conditioning  Contrac- 

tors National  Association. 

7.  Cement-Gun  Contractors  Association. 


•Applies  to  all  divisions  of  tlie  construction  industry  and  must  be  observed  in  conjunction  witli  the  Cliaptor  for  tlie  specific  division 
of  the  industry. 
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S.  National  Building  Granite  Quarries  Association. 
9.  Contracting  Plasterers  International  Association. 

10.  Tile    and    Mantel    Contractors    Association  of 

America. 

11.  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the 

United  States. 

12.  National  Elevator  Manufacturing  Industry. 

13.  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Industries  Conference. 

14.  Mason    Contractors    Association    of    the  United 

States  and  Canada. 

15.  American  Road  Builders  Association. 

16.  National  Association  of  Metal  Furring  and  Lath- 

ing Contractors. 

17.  Asbestos  Contractors  National  Association. 

18.  National   Association   of   Building   Trades  Em- 

ployers. 

19.  National  Association  of  Builders  Exchanges. 

20.  American  Construction  Council. 

and  such  other  natioiial  associations  of  members  of  the 
industry  as  shall  in  like  fashion  hereafter  sponsor  addi- 
tional chapters  of  this  Code. 

Section  10. — This  Code, 

The  term  "this  Code"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  and 
include,  unless  the  context  clearly  indicates  otherwise,  all 
chapters  from  time  to  time  included  herein,  together  with 
any  modifications  or  amendments  thereto. 

Section  1 1 . — Population . 

.  Population,  for  purposes  of  this  Code,  shall  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  1930  Federal  Census. 

Article  III.     Hours,  Wages,  and 
Conditions  of  Employment. 
Sectionl. — Mutual  Agreements. 

In  each  division  or  subdivision  of  the  industry,  as  defined 
in  the  chapter  incorporated  in  this  Code  relating  thereto, 
truly  representative  associations  or  groups  of  employers 
and  employees  respectively  concerned,  after  proper  notice 
and  hearing  and  as  a  result  of  bona  fide  collective  bargain- 
ing, may  establish  by  mutual  agreement  (when  approved 
by  the  President  as  provided  in  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act), 
for  a  specifically  defined  region  or  locality  the  standards  of 
hours  of  labor,  rates  of  pay  and  such  other  conditions  of 
employment,  relating  to  occupations  or  types  of  operations 
in  such  division  or  subdivision,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I  of  the  Act.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Section,  the  entire  United  States  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  region.  The  terms  of  such  an  agreement  between 
the  employers  and  employees  of  a  division  or  subdivision 
of  the  industry  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  employers 
and  employees  of  any  other  division  or  subdivision  of  the 
industry. 

After  the  President  has  approved  any  such  agreement 
arrived  at  within  any  such  division  or  subdivision,  and 
after  proper  notice  of  such  approval,  it  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  unfair  competition  for  any  employer  in  such 
division  or  subdivision  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay  or  other 
conditions  of  employment  so  approved  and  prescribed  by 
the  President,  in  respect  of  the  performance  within  the 
defined  region  or  locality  of  the  types  of  operations  con- 
cerned; and  the  failure  of  such  an  employer  to  desist  from 
such  unfair  competition  after  being  given  due  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Code. 


The  Administrator  shall  establish  one  or  more  Boards 
for  each  division  or  subdivision  of  the  industry  concerned 
to  investigate  any  complaints  of  unfair  competition  as  de- 
fined in  this  section.  Each  such  Board  shall  consist  of 
two  representatives  each  of  employers  and  employeees  of 
the  division  or  subdivision  affected,  selected  by  the  Admin- 
istrator from  nominations  made  by  such  employers  and 
employees  respectively  in  such  manner  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  approve  or  prescribe,  and  an  impartial  chairman 
named  by  the  Administrator  from  nominations  made  by 
the  employer  and  employee  representatives  selected  to 
the  Board.  Each  Board  shall  give  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard  to  each  complainant  and  respondent  and  there- 
after notify  said  parties  of  its  findings  and  report  them  to 
the  Administrator,  as  a  basis  for  appropriate  action  to  en- 
force the  requirements  of  this  Code.  The  provisions  of  this 
Section  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  mutual  agreement,  to 
exercise  any  authority  conferred  upon  him  under  Section 
7  (c)  oi  the  Act. 

Section  2. — Other  Hours  and  Wages. 

Where  no  applicable  mutual  agreement,  as  provided  in 
Section  1  of  this  Article,  shall  have  been  approved,  employ- 
ers shall  comply  with  the  following  provisions  as  to  mini- 
mum rates -of  pay,  and  maximum  hours  of  labor: 

A.  No  employee,  excluding  accounting,  office  and 
clerical  employees,  shall  be  paid  at  less  than  the  rate  of 
forty  (40)  cents  per  hour,  provided,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  A  shall  not  be  construed  as 
establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  other  than  com- 
mon or  unskilled  labor;  and  provided  further  that  such 
provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  reduc- 
tions in  existing  rates  of  pay. 

No  accounting  office  or  clerical  employees  shall  be 
paid  at  less  than  the  rate  of  $15.00  per  week  in  any 
city  of  over  500,000  population  or  in  the  immediate 
trade  area  of  such  city;  $14.50  per  week  in  any  city 
of  between  250,000  and  500,000  population  or  in  the 
immediate  trade  area  of  such  city;  $14.00  per  week  in 
any  city  of  between  2,500  and  250,000  population  or  in 
the  immediate  trade  area  of  such  city;  and  $12.00  per 
week  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  A  establish 
a  minimum  rate  of  pay  which  shall  apply,  irrespective  ol 
whether  an  employee  is  actually  compensated  on  a  time- 
rate,  piece-work,  or  other  basis. 

B.  No  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  excesB 
of  forty  (40)  hours  per  week  or  in  excess  of  eight  (8) 
hours  in  any  twenty-four  (24)  hour  period,  with  the 
following  exceptions  and  limitations: 

1.  On  application  of  the  interested  parties  and  after 
approval  of  the  National  Construction  Planning  and 
Adjustment  Board  or  Regional  Boards  established 
by  it,  an  employee  may  be  permitted  to  work  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours  in  any  one  week  when  the  following 
conditions  obtain: 

(a)  On  projects  located  at  points  so  remote  and 
inaccessible  that  camps  or  floating  plants  are  nec 
sary  for  the  housing  or  boarding  of  a  majority  o 
the  labor  employed. 

(b)  On  such  remote  projects,  when  working  tim 
has  been  lost  because  of  inclement  weather  or  un- 
avoidable delays  in  any  one  week,  it  may  be  mad 
up  in  the  following  four  weeks. 

(c)  On   projects  in   localities  where  a  sufficient 
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amount  of  qualified  labor  Is  not  available  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  work. 

2.  The  foregoing  maximum  hours  of  work  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  minimum,  either  for  a  day  for  a 
week,  and  if  at  any  time  in  any  locality  truly  repre- 
sentative groups  of  employees  in  a  division  or  sub- 
division of  the  industry,  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, express  by  written  request  to  their  em- 
ployer or  employers  a  desire  to  share  available  work 
in  such  division  or  subdivision,  the  number  of  hours 
of  work  may  be  reduced  by  mutual  agreement  between 
such  employees  and  their  employer  or  employers.  In 
the  event  of  inability  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  which 
will  not  involve  undue  hardship  on  either  employees 
or  employers,  then  such  difference,  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  in  interest,  may  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Construction  Planning  and  Adjustment 
Board  for  a  decision.  The  National  Board  may  re- 
quire the  Regional  Boards  to  secure  facts  and  full 
information  relative  to  such  dispute  and  submit  the 
sajme  to  the  National  Board  for  its  information. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  intent  of  this  provision  that 
any  such  reduction  will  be  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  to  be  put  into  effect  if  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  undue  hardship  might  be  occasioned  thereby 
to  either  employers  or  employees. 

3.  The  following  classes  of  employees  are  exempt: 

(a)  Employees  engaged  in  professional,  executive, 
or  supervisory  work. 

(b)  Employees  in  establishments  employing  not 
more  than  two  (2)  persons  in  towns  of  less  than 
2,500  population,  which  towns  are  not  part  of  a 
larger  trade  area. 

(c)  Employees  engaged  in  emergency  work,  in- 
volving breakdowns  or  protection  of  life  or  prop- 
erty. 

(d)  Watchmen. 

(e)  Other  employees  who  may  be  exempted  in 
chapters  of  this  Code  specifically  applicable  only  to 
the  divisions  or  subdivisions  of  the  industry  therein 
defined. 

4.  Accounting,  clerical  or  office  employees  may  be 
permitted  to  work  not  in  excess  of  forty  (40)  hours 
per  week  averaged  over  a  period  of  four  consecutive 
weeks. 

C.  No  employer  shall  knowingly  permit  any  employee 
to  work  for  a  total  number  of  hours  in  excess  of  the 
hours  herein  prescribed,  whether  employed  'by  one  or 
more  employers. 

Section  3. — Exemptions. 

Where  provisions  concerning  hours  of  labor  or  rates  of 
pay  have  been  established  for  specific  projects,  by  compe- 
tent governmental  authority  or  agencies  (whether  Federal, 
State  or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  any  employer  required  to  comply  and  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  so  established  shall  be  relieved 
of  compliance  with  any  conflicting  provisions  of  this  Article 
or  of  any  actions  taken  in  accordance  therewith. 

Any  employer  required  to  comply  and  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  a  valid  labor  agreement  in  force  on  the 
effective  date  shall  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  his  legal 
obligations  thereunder  of  compliance  during  the  period  of 
such  agreement,  with  any  conflicting  provisions  of  this 
Article,  or  of  any  actions  taken  in  accordance  therewith. 

Section  4. — Minimum  Age. 


No  employer  shall  employ  any  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  (16)  years,  or  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18) 
years  in  any  occupation  hazardous  in  nature  or  dangerous 
to  health. 

Section  5. — Construction  Planning  and  Adjustment  Boards 

There  shall  be  established  within  thirty  (30)  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  a  National  Construction 
Planning  and  Adjustment  Board,  and  said  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty-one  (21)  persons,  ten  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  from  nominations  of  the  Con- 
struction Code  Authority  and  ten  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration from  nominations  of  the  construction  employee 
organizations,  the  selection  in  each  case  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  and  one  person  to  act 
as  disinterested  chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  President 
upon   the   recommendation  of  the  Administrator. 

The  National  Construction  Planning  and  Adjustment 
Board  shall  have  for  its  fundamental  purpose  the  planning 
and  the  development  of  policies  that  embrace  the  broad 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  good  will  in  the  furtherance  of 
all  matters  that  relate  to  the  promotion  of  better  relations 
ibetween  employers  and  employees  within  the  industry 
and  the  furtherance  of  other  matters  of  their  mutual  in- 
terest. It  shall  have  the  authority  upon  its  own  motion 
to  select  technical  advisers  and  seek  the  co-operation  of 
all  factors  involved  in  the  stabilization  and  promotion  of 
the  well-being  of  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  shall  have  the  authority  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  own  conduct  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

It  shall,  in  its  own  discretion,  following  the  submission 
by  consent  of  all  parties  in  interest  of  any  difference  within 
or  between  any  divisions  or  subdivisions  of  the  industry, 
give  consideration  and  make  determinations  on  all  sUch 
differences  as  may  arise  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, and  working  conditions.  The  decisions  of  the 
National  Construction  Planning  and  Adustment  Board 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  in  interest,  except 
that  in  the  event  the  representative  of  the  Government,  the 
disinterested  chairman,  shall  dissent  from  the  conclusion, 
the  decision  shall  be  held  in  abeyance  until  approval  or  dis- 
approval has  been  given  by  the  Administrator. 

The  National  Construction  Planning  and  Adjustment 
Board  shall  have  the  authority,  and  upon  its  own  motion 
shall  establish  in  properly  defined  areas,  Regional  Con- 
struction Planning  and  Adjustment  Boards,  and  said 
Boards  shall  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
from  employer  groups  and  employee  groups,  and  it  is 
further  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  disinterested  or 
impartial  chairman  of  said  Regional  Boards,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  such  Boards  shall  select  from  their  members  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  National  Construction  Plan- 
ning and  Adjustment  Board  shall  upon  its  own  motion  sub- 
mit to  the  Regional  Boards,  such  problems  for  study  as  may 
in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Board  be  necessary  and  such 
reports  of  the  Regional  Boards  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
final  examination  of  the  National  Board. 

To  these  Regional  Construction  Planning  and  Adjust- 
ment Boards  may  be  submitted  matters  from  their  respec- 
tive areas  in  disputes  having  the  same  relationship  as  mat- 
ters to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Board,  and  every 
effort  on  their  part  shall  be  made  to  reconcile  such  exist- 
ing  differences   with   the  requirement   that   their  action 
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shall  in  all  instances  be  submitted  to  the  National  Board 
for  final  action. 

Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
employers  and  employees  in  any  division  or  subdivision 
of  the  industry  as  defined  in  the  chapter  incorporated  in 
this  Code  relating  thereto  from  submitting  to  the  Boards 
provided  for  in  Article  III,  Section  1  or  other  Boards  simi- 
larly composed  and  selected  for  consideration  and  determi- 
nation, differences  that  may  arise  relating  to  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  and  working  conditions,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator.  The  findings  of  fact  and 
determination  of  such  Boards  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Board  for  its  information. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  National  and  Regional  Boards 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Construction 
Code  Authority,  subject  to  a  budget  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  it,  provided,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the  services 
and  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  said  Boards,  shall  not 
be  paid  by  such  Authority. 

Article  IV.  Administration. 

To  further  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act  and  to  ad- 
minister this  Code  within  the  industry  and  its  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  there  shall  be  established  a  Construction 
Code  Authority,  and  Divisional  Code  Authorities,  and  other 
administrative  agencies  as  hereinafter  provided: 

A — Construction  Code  Authority 
Section  1. — Constituency. 

The  Construction  Code  Authority  shall  consist  of  one 
me'mber  selected  from  and  appointed  by  each  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  Code,  enumerated  in  Article  II,  Section  9 
hereof  as  sponsoring  this  Code  as  originally  submitted  to 
the  President  for  his  approval;  except  that  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America  may  appoint  thereto  not 
more  than  four  (4)  members,  one  of  such  members  to  be 
selected  respectively  from  each  of  the  following  component 
membership  groups  of  said  organization:  Building  Con- 
struction, Highway  Construction,  Railroad  Construction, 
Public  Works  and  other  types  of  construction  not  hereto- 
fore specifically  enumerated;  together  with  not  more  than 
three  non-voting  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  act  as  his  representatives.  To  the  Con- 
struction Code  Authority  as  so  constituted  and  established 
there  may  be  designated  not  more  than  one  additional 
member  in  respect  of  each  additional  chapter  hereafter  in- 
corporated herein,  provided  that  no  such  additional  member 
shall  be  selected  by  any  association  enumerated  in  Article 
II,  Section  9  hereof.  The  method  for  the  selection  of  each 
such  additional  member  shall  be  described  in  the  cor- 
responding additional  chapter.  The  term  of  such  appoint- 
ments shall  not  exceed  two  years,  except  that,  in  the  event 
of  code  continuance  beyond  the  limit  now  established  by 
law,  terms  may  be  readjusted  to  insure  overlapping  tenures 
of  office  pursuant  to  a  plan  or  method  approved  by  the 
Administrator.  Voting  members  are  subject  to  replace- 
ment by  the  selecting  agency  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 

Section  2. — Powers  and  Duties. 

The  Construction  Code  Authority,  acting  as  a  unit  or 
through  any  designated  committee  or  department  created 
by  it  from  its  membership,  shall  have,  in  addition  to  any 
other  powers  or  duties  herein  conferred  upon  it,  the  fol- 
lowing powers  and  duties: 

(a)  It  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 

conduct  of  its  affairs;  and  may  appoint  such  committees. 


agencies  and  representatives,  and  delegate  to  them  such 
of  its  powers  and  duties  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions  hereunder. 

(b)  It  shall  be  empowered  to  cooperate  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  making  investigations  and  surveys  con- 
cerning the  functioning  of  this  Code,  the  observance  of 
its  provisions  and  other  pertinent  matters  whether  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator  or  otherwise,  and  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(c)  It  shall  collect  from  members  of  the  industry  and 
compile  and  furnish  to  the  Administrator  any  reports 
and  other  information  required  under  the  Act.  Except  as 
may  be  required  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  the  reports  of  individual  members 
of  the  industry  required  under  this  Code  shall  be  confi- 
dential and  only  compiled  summaries  of  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  furnished. 

(d)  In  order  to  collect  the  information  for  the  Admin- 
istrator herein  called  for,  it  may  require,  either  directly 
or  through  any  Divisional  Code  Authority,  the  registra- 
tion, in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  of  all 
construction  work  or  services  of  or  in  excess  of  $2,000 
in  value,  and  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  reg- 
istration and  of  the  administration  of  this  Code  may 
apportion  -such  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of 
the  work  or  services  so  registered,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  charge  be  less  than  $2.00.  The  proceeds  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  apportioned  upon  an  equitable  basis 
between  the  Construction  Code  Authority  and  such  Di- 
visional Code  Authorities  as  shall  cooperate  in  procuring 
the  registration  of  such  work  or  services. 

(e)  It  may  propose  modifications  of  or  amendments  to 
the  general  provisions  of  this  Code  which,  after  submis- 
sion to  the  Divisional  Code  Authorities  affected  thereby, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  President  for  his  approval, 
and  upon  such  approval,  following  such  notice  and  hear- 
ing as  he  may  prescribe,  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
as  provisions  hereof. 

(f)  It  may  exercise  the  foregoing  powers  and  duties 
iu  any  division  of  the  industry  for  which  no  Divisional 
Code  Authority  shall  have  been  established;  and,  if  in 
its  opinion  the  policies  of  the  Act  require,  it  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Administrator  that  an  additional  chapter 
of  this  Code  be  established  for  any  such  division  of  the 
industry. 

(g)  Its  members  or  authorized  representatives  may 
attend  meetings  of  any  Divisional  Code  Authority,  and  it 
may  at  any  time  make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  or 
representative  character  of  any  such  Divisional  Code 
Authority. 

(h)  It  may  secure  an  equitable  and  proportionate  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  its  establishment,  maintenance 
and  activities  from  members  of  the  industry. 

B — Divisional  Code  Authorities 

Section  1. — Procedure  for  Establishing. 

There  shall  be  established  for  each  division  of  the  in- 
dustry a  Divisional  Code  Authority  which  shall,  within  the 
limitations  provided  herein,  administer  within  such  divi- 
sion, this  Code  and  the  provisions  of  any  chapter  hereof 
applicable  specifically  to  such  division.  The  procedure  for 
establishing  each  such  Divisional  Code  Authority  shall  be 
defined  in  the  chapter  pertaining  to  that  division  of  the 
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industry.  The  non-voting  members  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  Construction  Code  Authority  (or  their 
proxies  appointed  by  the  Administrator)  may  serve  in  like 
capacity  with  respect  to  any  Divisional  Code  Authority. 

Section  2. — Powers  and  Duties. 

Each  such  Divisional  Code  Authority  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  other  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  it  in  the 
chapter  applicable  to  its  division,  have  the  following  pow- 
ers and  duties: 

(a)  It  may  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs  and  may  appoint  such  committees, 
agencies  and  representatives  and  delegate  to  them  such 
of  its  powers  and  duties  as  it  may  deem  necesasry  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions  hereunder. 

(h)  It  shall  cooperate  with  the  Administrator  and 
with  the  Construction  Code  Authority  in  making  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  functioning  and  observance  of  any 
provisions  of  this  Code,  at  its  own  instance  or  on  com- 
plaint of  any  person  affected,  and  shall  collect  from 
members  of  the  industry  and  compile  and  furnish  to 
the  Administrator,  and  to  the  Construction  Code  Au- 
thority, any  reports  and  other  information  required  un- 
der the  Act.  Except  as  may  be  required  for  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code  the  re- 
ports of  individual  members  of  the  division  required 
shall  be  confidential  and  only  compiled  summaries  of 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  furnished. 

(c)  It  shall  study  the  provisions  incorporated  in  this 
Code  applicable  to  its  own  division,  and  the  operation 
thereof,  and  after  submission  to  the  Construction  Code 
Authority  may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  it  deems  desirable  for  modification  or 
addition  thereto.  Such  recommendations  upon  approval 
of  the  Administrator  after  such  notice  and  hearing  as 
he  may  prescribe,  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Code  and 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  provisions  hereof. 

(d)  It  shall  receive  and  so  far  as  possible  adjust  all 
complaints  as  to  trade  practices  between  members  of  its 
division  in  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
applicable  to  its  division. 

(e)  It  may  secure  an  equitable  and  proportionate  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  its  establishment,  maintenance 
and  activities  from  members  of  its  division  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

C — Representation  and  Membership 

Section  1. — Modification  in  Selection. 

In  order  that  the  Construction  Code  Authority  and  the 
Divisional  Code  Authorities  shall  at  all  times  be  truly  rep- 
resentative, respectively,  of  the  industry  and  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  in  other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  Administrator  may  provide  such  hearings 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate;  and  thereafter,  if  he  shall 
find  that  the  Construction  Code  Authority  or  any  Division- 
il  Code  Authority,  is  not  truly  representative  or  does  not 
.n  other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
16  may  require  an  appropriate  modification  in  the  method 
)f  selection  of  the  Construction  Code  Authority,  or  of  any 
divisional  Code  Authority,  as  the  case  may  be. 

tectiou  2. — General  Requirements. 

The  sponsors  of  this  Code  who  participate  in  the  selec- 
ion  of  any  Code  Authority  or  administrative  agency  pro- 
ided  for  herein,  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  true 
opies  of  their  Articles  of  Association  or  Incorporation, 


Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  other  pertinent  rules  and 
regulations  and  any  amendments  when  made  thereto,  to- 
gether with  such  other  information  as  to  organization, 
membership,  and  activities  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  information  required  to  be  submitted 
by  members  of  the  industry  or  its  divisions  under  this 
Code,  there  shall  be  furnished  to  government  agencies  such 
statistical  information  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  recited  in  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act. 
Except  as  may  be  required  for  the  effective  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Code,  the  reports  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  required  under  this  Code  shall  be  con- 
fidential and  only  compiled  summaries  of  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  published. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Code  shall  constitute  the  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  or  the  members  of  the  Construction 
Code  Authority  or  of  a  Divisional  Code  Authority  or  any 
committee  or  agency  thereof  partners  for  any  purpose. 
No  member  of  the  industry  shall  be  liable  in  any  manner 
to  anyone  for  any  act  of  any  other  member  of  the  industry 
or  any  agent  or  employee  thereof  pursuant  to  this  Code 
No  member  of  such  a  Code  Authority,  committee  or  agency, 
shall  be  liable  in  any  manner  to  anyone  for  any  act  of  any 
other  member,  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  such  Code 
Authority,  committee  or  agency.  Nor  shall  any  member 
of  any  such  Code  Authority,  committee  or  agency,  excer- 
cising  reasonable  diligence  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties 
hereunder,  be  liable  to  anyone  for  any  action  or  omission 
to  act  under  this  Code,  except  for  his  own  wilful  mis- 
feasance or  nonfeasance. 

Article  V.  Appeals. 

Section  1. — Construction  Appeals  Board. 

The  Construction  Code  Authority  shall  establish,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  a  suitable  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Construction  Appeals  Board,  to  consist  of  one  archi- 
tect, one  professional  engineer,  three  general  contractors 
and  four  special  contractors. 
Section  2. — Powers  of  Board. 

The  Construction  Appeals  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  appeals  referred  to  in  Section  3  of  this  Article 
and  shall  likewise  be  empowered  to  determine,  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the  various 
chapters  hereof,  applicable  to  specific  divisions  of  subdi- 
visions of  the  industry,  which  of  such  chapter  provisions 
shall  govern. 

Section  3. — Complaint  within  Division. 

Any  interested  party  shall  have  the  right  of  complaint 
to  the  appropriate  Divisional  Code  Authority  established 
for  any  division  of  the  industry,  and  of  a  prompt  hearing 
and  decision  in  respect  of  any  decision,  rule,  regulation, 
order  or  finding  made  by  such  Authority  or  its  commit- 
tees or  agencies,  under  such  rules  or  regulations  as  may  toe 
prescribed  therefor  and  the  decision  of  said  Authority 
thereon  may  be  appealed  by  any  interested  party  to  the 
Construction  Appeals  Board. 
.Section  4. — Appeal  to  Administrator. 

Any  interested  party  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Administrator,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  in  respect  of  any  decision,  rule,  regulation, 
order  or  finding  made  by  the  Construction  Code  Authority 
or  the  Construction  Appeals  Board. 

Section  5.^ — Limitation  of  Power. 
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No  decision,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  finding  shall  be 
made  by  any  Code  Authority  or  other  administrative  agen- 
cy, excluding  the  Boards  provided  for  in  Article  III  hereof, 
provided  for  in  or  pursuant  to  this  Code,  whether  made 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Article  V  or 
otherwise,  of  or  in  any  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, or  between  groups  of  employees,  including,  in  such 
last-named  classes  of  disputes,  any  case  or  controversy 
whose  determination  would  directly  involve  or  affect  any 
dispute  between  groups  of  employees  as  to  the  right  to  per- 
form specific  types  of  work  or  operations,  including  cases 
commonly  known  as  trade  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Article  VI.  Adjustments. 

In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  industry  subject 
to  this  Code  shall  have  contracted  before  June  16,  1933, 
to  purchase  goods,  structures,  or  parts  thereof  at  a  fixed 
price  for  delivery  after  that  date  and  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Code,  it  is  equitable  and  promotive  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Act  that  an  appropriate  adjustment  of  said 
price  be  made  to  meet  any  increase  in  cost  to  the  seller 
caused  by  the  seller's  having  signed  the  President's  Re- 
employment Agreement  or  having  become  hound  by  any 
code  of  fair  competition  approved  by  the  President;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  construction 
operations  customarily  involve  the  furnishing  of  various 
goods  and  structures,  or  parts  thereof  by  a  continuous 
series  of  independent  long-term  contracts  and  agreements 
ai  fixed  prices  between  various  parties,  such  as  owners 
(including  government  departments),  contractors,  sub- 
contractors and  others,  such  adjustments  may  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  similar  appropriate  adjustments  to  be  made 
by  all  other  parties  thus  particpating,  from  and  including 
the  initial  vendor  of  such  goods  and  structures  or  parts 
thereof  to  and  including  the  owners  of  the  works  or  struc- 
ture upon  which  they  are  used. 

Article  VII.     Competitive  Bidding  Practices. 
Settion  1. — Competitive  Bidding  Defined. 

(a)  The  term  "competitive  bidding"  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  the  submission  at  or  before  a  definite  pre- 
determined time  of  comparable  proposals  by  two  or  more 
invited  persons  to  an  awarding  authority  to  execute  a 
specific  program  of  work,  furnishing  a  definite  service 
or  supplying  a  material  specifically  required  for  a  par- 
ticular project  at  a  stipulated  price.  This  does  not  in- 
clude furnishing  quotations  on  standard  products. 

(b)  The  term  "awarding  authority"  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  any  member  of  the  industry  who  may  upon 
competitive  bidding  award  contracts. 

S«'<tion  2. — Bid  Peddling  and  Bid  Shopping. 

(a)  The  practices  commonly  known  as  "bid  peddling" 
or  "bid  shopping"  are  recognized  as  unfair  and  are  pro- 
hibited. Bid  peddling  in  effect  means  the  offering  by 
the  bidder  prior  to  the  making  of  an  award  of  a  substi- 
tute bid  or  price  lower  than  the  one  originally  bid  with- 
out a  commensurate  decrease  in  the  requirements  of  the 
job.  The  correction  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  such 
practice  is  obtainable  by  regulation  restricting  or  con- 
trolling bidders. 

(b)  Bid  shopping  in  effect  means  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  awarding  authority  to  induce  a  bidder  prior  to  the 
making  of  the  award  to  lower  his  original  bid  price  with- 
out a  commensurate  decrease  in  the  requirements  of  the 
job.    The  correction  of  the  abuses  resulting  from  such 


practice  is  obtainable  by  regulation  restricting  or  con- 
trolling the  awarding  authority. 

.Section  3. — Limitation  on  Bids  and  Alternates. 

(a J  Since  it  is  recognized  that  the  preparation  of  a 
bid  is  a  service  involving  an  expense  to  the  bidder  and 
that  the  inviting  of  an  unreasonable  number  of  bids  is 
an  economic  waste,  the  awarding  authority  shall  not  in- 
vite an  unnecessary  number  of  bids. 

tb}  Only  a  limited  number  of  alternate  proposals  shall 
be  required  in  connection  with  any  bid,  and  no  alternate 
proposal  of  a  bidder  shall  be  considered  by  the  award- 
ing authority,  unless  the  privilege  of  alternate  proposals 
is  extended  to  all  bidders. 

Section  4. — Uniformity  of  Information. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  make  available  uniformly 
to  all  bidders,  plans  and/or  specifications  or  other  requi- 
site information  which  shall  be  sufficiently  complete  to 
enable  each  bidder  to  prepare  a  definite  bid  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  herein  provided  for.  He  shall  pre- 
scribe terms  of  competition  which  shall  insure  parity  of 
standing  to  all  bidders. 

Section  5. — Qualification  of  Bidders. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  not  invite  bids  from  a  bid- 
der unless  such  bidder  shall  have  demonstrated  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  awarding  authority  that  he  is  competent 
technically  and  financially  to  perform  the  work,  and  the 
ability  of  a  bidder  to  obtain  a  performance  bond  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  such  bidder's  competency. 

Section  6. — Award  at  Original  Price. 

An  award  if  made  shall  be  made  at  the  bidder's  original 
bid  price.  It  is  recognized  that  competition  based  solely 
on  price  is  sometimes  unfair  and  accordingly  the  awarding 
authority  may  make  an  award  to  a  competitive  bidder  other 
than  the  lowest  bidder  provided  the  award  is  made  at  such 
competitor's  original  bid  price. 

Section  7. — Receipt  of  Bids. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  designate  a  specific  hour 
and  place  for  receiving  competitive  bids.  All  bids  to  be 
submitted  by  subeohtractors  shall  ;be  delivered  to  the  con- 
tractor at  least  2  4  hours  prior  to  the  time  set  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  bid  of  said  contractor  by  the  awarding  au- 
thority. Bids  received  after  such  time  or  from  uninvited 
bidders  shall  be  returned  unopened.  All  bids  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  bidder  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  on  the  outside 
of  which  shall  appear  its  identification  as  a  bid  for  the  par- 
ticular job. 

Section  8. — Xo  Influencing  of  Bidders. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  not  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  specified  time  for  the  receipt  of  bids  convey  to  any  bid- 
der information  relating  to  the  price  or  terms  of  any  other 
bid  in  order  to  influence  the  price  or  terms  of  such  bidder. 

Settion  9. — Collusion  Proliibited. 

There  shall  be  no  collusion  between  the  awarding  au- 
thority and  any  bidder,  nor  between  the  different  bidders 
in  the  preparation  of  any  bid.  The  awarding  authority 
shall  not  use  any  bid  which  is  so  undi'ly  low  as  to  indicate 
an  error  or  mistake  in  estimating  without  first  giving  the 
bidder  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  by  cost  sheets  or 
other  methods  the  correctness  of  the  bid  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted. 
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Section  10. — Time  Limit  on  Awards. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  make  an  award  or  reject 
all  bids  for  the  principal  contract  with  the  owner  within 
twenty  (20)  days  after  the  stipulated  time  for  the  receiv- 
ing of  bids  except  where  an  extension  of  time  has  been  re- 
quested from  the  bidders  and  has  been  consented  to  by 
two  or  more  bidders.  In  the  case  of  bids  conditioned  upon 
the  award  of  a  previous  contract,  each  succeeding  award- 
ing authority  shall  make  an  award  or  reject  all  bids  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  award  of  such  previous  con- 
tract except  as  to  such  bidders  as  shall  agree  to  an  exten- 
sion of  time.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  may  be 
reserved  by  the  awarding  authority,  and  such  rejection 
shall  be  made  in  writing.  Where  all  bids  are  rejected,  bids 
shall  not  be  again  invited  or  submitted  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  lower  or  revised  price  or  prices  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  work  previous  to  the  elapse  of  ninety 
(90)  days  from  the  date  of  such  rejection,  except  there  he 
a  substantial  change  in  the  plans  and/or  specifications,  or 
except  there  be  evidence  of  collusion,  or  except  there  be 
such  a  marked  difference  between  the  bids  submitted  and 
the  awarding  authority's  estimate  as  to  the  valuation  of 
the  work  as  would  indicate  to  the  awarding  authority  and 
his  Code  Authority  the  necessity  of  new  bids  in  order  to 
secure  fair  competition. 

Section  11. — Naaning  of  Subcontractors. 

Before  making  an  award  the  awarding  authority  may 
require  any  bidder  to  name  the  subcontractors  whom  such 
bidder  intends  to  employ  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
work  bid  upon. 

Section  12. — Rebates,  Refunds  and  Discounts. 

The  awarding  authority  shall  not  accept  rebates,  refunds, 
discounts,  or  other  special  allowances  or  services  from  a 
bidder  unless  included  by  the  bidder  in  his  original  bid. 

Section  13. — Owners'  Compliance. 

The  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  industry 
may  provide  in  the  chapters  specifically  applicable  to  such 
divisions  or  subdivisions,  that  members  of  the  division  or 
subdivision  shall  not  submit  a  competitive  bid,  as  defined 
in  Section  1  (a)  of  this  Article,  to  an  owner  or  any  other 
person,  corresponding  to  an  awarding  authority  as  herein 
defined  unless  such  owner  or  other  person  agrees  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  provided  herein  governing  an 
awarding  authority. 

Section  14. — Checking  Bids. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  practice  of  fair  competitive  bid- 
ding, the  Divisional  Code  Authorities  shall  provide,  if  no 
such  method  is  provided  in  the  chapter  applicable  to  such 
division,  a  method  satisfactory  to  the  Construction  Code 
Authority  for  checking  bids  submitted  by  members  of  such 
division  either  by  designating  a  depository  -for  the  filing 
of  duplicate  bids  or  hy  some  other  acceptable  method.  The 
Construction  Code  Authority  may  require  such  changes  in 
any  such  method  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  conflict 
between  the  various  methods  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  various  Division  Code  Authorities. 

Article  VIII.  General. 

Section  1. — Labor  Pi'ovisions  of  Act. 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing, 


and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint,  or  coer- 
cion of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  such  representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection;  no  employee 
and  no  one  seeking  employment  shall  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  to  join  any  company  union  or  to 
refrain  from  joining,  organizing  or  assisting  a  lahor  organi- 
zation of  his  own  choosing;  employers  shall  comply  with 
the  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  approved  or  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

Section  2. — Reclassification  of  Employees. 

Employers  shall  not  reclassify  employees  or  duties  of 
occupations  performed  by  employees  with  the  intent  or  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  3. — Federal  or  State  Laws, 

No  provision  of  this  Code  shall  supersede  any  State  or 
Federal  law  imposing  more  stringent  requirements  on  em- 
ployers regulating  the  age  of  employees,  wages,  hours  of 
work,  or  health,  fire  or  general  working  conditions  than 
those  contained  in  this  Code. 

Section  4. — Monopolies. 

No  provision  of  this  Code  shall  be  so  construed  or  ap^ 
plied  as  to  permit  or  promote  a  monopoly  or  a  monopolistic 
practice,  or  to  eliminate  or  oppress  or  discriminate  against 
small  enterprises. 

Section  5. — Additional  Cliapters. 

Additional  chapters  to  this  Code  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Construction  Code  Authority  for  submission  by  it  for 
the  approval  of  the  President  but  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  representative  association 
or  group  from  submitting  any  such  chapter  directly  to  the 
President  for  his  approval,  provided  that  the  Construction 
Code  Authority,  if  then  established,  shall  be  given  an  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  and  examine  any  such  chapter  prior 
to  its  submission  to  the  President  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  proper  coordination  within  the  industry  and  be- 
tween its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  such  chapter  shall  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  Code  the  same  as  if  originally  included 
herein,  but  any  exceptions  therein  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  this  Code  shall  apply  only  to  the  members  of  the 
division,  or  subdivision  of  the  industry  to  which  such  chap- 
ter pertains.  No  specific  provision  of  this  Code  applicable 
to  its  amendment  or  modification  shall  constitute  a  limita- 
tion upon  any  right  to  propose  such  amendments  or  modi- 
fications which  may  be  conferred  by  the  Act. 

Section  6. — Presidential  Powers. 

This  Code,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  and  of  any 
chapter  thereof,  are  expressly  made  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (^j  of  Section  10  of  the  Act,  from  time  to  time  to 
cancel  or  modify  any  order,  approval,  license,  rule  or  regu- 
lation issued  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  and  specifically,  but 
without  limitation,  to  the  right  of  the  President  to  cancel 
or  modify  his  approval  of  this  Code,  or  of  any  additional 
Chapter  thereof,  or  any  conditions  imposed  by  him  upon 
such  approval. 
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A  Letter  From  the  General  President  to  Our  Local  Unions 


The  foregoing  Code,  which  is  known  as  Chapter  One  of 
the  Construction  Industry,  is  the  result  of  constant  delib- 
eration between  the  elements  or  component  parts  of  the 
Building  Trade  Industry  since  the  month  of  August,  1933. 
The  Code  in  its  present  form,  specifies  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  for  common  or  unskilled  labor  of  40c  per  hour. 
Formerly  this  minimum  rate  of  wages  as  set  forth  in  the 
Code  could  have  been  construed  to  apply  to  mechanics  as 
well  as  common  laborers.  This  has  been  corrected  by  the 
provision  contained  in  the  Code  that  the  40c  per  hour  mini- 
mum rate  shall  not  be  construed  as  establishing  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  other  than  common  or  unskilled  labor. 

The  Code  further  provides  that  agreements  between  em- 
ployers' and  employees'  organizations  can  be  entered  into, 
either  by  area  agreements  or  by  national  agreements,  as  it 
plainly  states  in  Section  One  that  the  entire  United  States 
may  be  defined  as  a  region. 

There  are  also  provided  in  this  Code  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Planning  and  Adjustment 
Board  for  the  entire  industry,  to  be  composed  of  twenty- 
one  members,  ten  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  con- 
struction industry,  representing  the  employer  element  and 
ten  shall  be  selected  by  the  National  Labor  Advisory  Board 
from  the  construction  employee  organizations  and  one  per- 
son shall  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. The  object  in  selecting  this  planning  and  ad- 
justment board  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
Building  Construction  Industry  was  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  in  the  past  this  industry 
has  not  been  either  able  to  control  or  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  elements  or  component  parts  identified  with  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  this  Board  there  shall  be  brought  about 
a  better  degree  of  cooperation  by  all  component  parts  of 
the  construction  industry  which  come  under  this  Code, 
that  systems  of  planning  and  adjustments  may  be  made 
which  will  result  in  the  construction  industry  being  man- 
aged and  operated  in  a  manner  that  will  be  beneficial  to 
all  of  its  component  parts,  instead  of  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  subject  to  the  dictates  and  influences  of  certain  ele- 
ments, particularly  the  banking  element  and  other  ele- 
ments which  were  very  remotely,  if  at  all  connected  with 
the  industry. 

It  is  further  hoped  that  this  planning  board  will  from 
time  to  time  be  able  to  make  recommendations  to  the  sub- 
ordinate boards  throughout  the  country  for  a  higher  de- 
gree of  ethics  among  the  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
as  well  as  to  bring  about  higher  and  better  standards  of 
building  construction,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  remedies 
to  overcome  the  present  system  of  seasonal  employment  in 
the  building  industry,  and  to  remedy  many  other  evils  that 
exist  in  the  building  construction  industry  at  the  present 
time. 

This  Code,  which  is  known  as  Chapter  One,  shall  be  a 
part  of  tvery  other  code  which  is  drawn  up  by  general  con- 
tractors and  subcontracting  trades.  This  Code  permits  our 
local  unions  to  make  agreements  with  their  employers  in 
all  localities,  defining  the  region  or  area  for  which  the 
agreement  covers.  I  would  again  like  to  advise  our  mem- 
bership that  they  should  enter  into  agreements  with  their 
contractor  associations  in  all  localities  covering  their  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  their  scale  of  wages  whioh 
agreements,  when  approved  by  the  Administrator  and  Pres- 


ident shall  become  a  part  of  our  code  and  apply  to  all  con- 
tractors and  journeymen  working  at  our  industry  in  such 
localities  as  the  agreements  cover.  Would  also  recom- 
mend that  our  membership,  when  making  agreements, 
keep  in  mind  that  Paragraph  A  of  Section  2,  Article  3, 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  reductions  in  exist- 
ing rates  of  pay. 

I  might  also  report  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
two  codes  dealing  with  furring  and  lathing  before  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration.  Neither  one  of  these 
codes  has  as  yet  been  approved  and  we  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  state  as  to  which  of  the  codes  will  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator.  Just  as  soon  as  the  code  dealing  with 
the  furring  and  lathing  industry  is  signed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  President,  we  shall  publish  a  copy  in  the 
journal,  with  further  advice  and  instructions  regarding  the 
same. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  our  members  all  throughout 
the  State  of  California,  which  state  has  a  State  Code  of 
its  own  covering  lathing,  to  the  effect  that  our  member- 
ship all  throughout  the  state  should  endeavor  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  contractors  in  their  respective  localities 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  agreements  and  arranging  joint 
committees  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  State  Code,  as 
well  as  to  report  violators  of  the  Code  to  the  proper  state 
authorities.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  members  of  our  local 
unions  all  throughout  the  State  of  California  carry  out 
these  instructions,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  all 
provisions  of  that  Code  will  be  put  into  full  force  and  ef- 
fect and  that  the  benefits  of  the  Code  will  be  realized  by 
all  of  the  men  working  at  our  industry  within  the  State 
of  California,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  mem- 
bership throughout  the  state  cooperate  towards  policing 
this  Code,  so  its  provisions  will  be  enforced  by  all  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

I  am  also  publishing  an  order  recently  issued  by  Secre- 
tary Ickes  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dealing  with 
the  rebate  or  "kick  back"  system,  that  so  many  chiseling 
contractors  have  been  practicing  on  government  work  and 
I  would  insist  that  all  of  our  members  be  guided  by  the 
advice  set  forth  in  this  release  by  the  Press  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  as  follows: 

FEDERAL,  EMERGENCY  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Release  No.  460. 

"Workmen  on  non-Federal  construction  projects  being 
built  with  loans  and  grants  from  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration will  be  freed  from  any  "kick  back"  racket  and 
protected  so  they  are  not  compelled  to  give  a  part  of  their 
pay  back  to  contractors  employing  them. 

"■Nor  will  local  politicians  be  able  to  extort  favor  or 
money  from  men  for  the  privilege  of  getting  or  keeping 
jobs  on  construction  work  being  done  with  day  labor  and 
without  letting  contracts  by  states,  counties,  cities,  towns 
and  other  public  agencies  under  allotments  from  the  PWA. 

"Public  Works  Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickes  has  set 
up  machinery  to  protect  men  from  any  form  of  extortion, 
and  it  needs  only  their  cooperation  to  make  it  absolutely 
effective. 

"The  $3,300,000,000  appropriation  for  public  works  was 
intended  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  workmen  as  increased 
purchasing  power  for  them  to  spend  on  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  Administrator  Ickes  is  determined  that 
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nobody  shall  take  a  "cut"  of  it  while  it  is  passing  from  the 
Federal  treasury  into  their  pockets. 

"The  'kick  back'  is  a  product  of  the  depression,  and  is 
possible  only  because  of  the  desperate  need  of  men  for 
work.  It  enables  a  contractor  apparently  to  pay  his  men 
a  high  scale  of  wages,  while  actually  paying  them  a  much 
lower  wage.  When  a  'kick  back'  operates,  men  are  re- 
quired to  sign  payrolls  certifying  that  they  received  more 
money  for  the  week's  work  than  they  found  in  their  pay 
envelopes. 

"Any  man  who  dares  to  complain  is  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  if  he  doesn't  like  it  he  can  quit  and  try  to  find 
another  job.  Without  a  higher  authority  to  which  he  can 
appeal  the  workman  is  helpless. 

"Recognizing  that  the  'kick  back'  racket  and  extortion 
of  money  from  men  for  the  privilege  of  gettiug  and  keep- 
ing jobs  can  be  practiced  so  long  as  no  authority  exists  to 
which  men  can  appeal  without  fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  Ad- 
ministrator Ickes  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  es- 
tablishing such  an  authority. 

"An  inspector,  employed  and  paid  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  is  assigned  to  each  non-Federal  project  as 
soon  as  actual  construction  work  is  ready  to  begin.  Any 
workman  upon  whom  any  form  of  extortion  has  been  prac- 
ticed may  make  complaint  to  the  inspector  without  fear  of 
losing  his  job,  and  if  the  charges  are  substantiated  the  in- 
spector will  require  restitution  to  be  made. 

"Refusal  to  make  restitution  will  be  met  by  refusal  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration  to  advance  funds  under 
the  allotment  made  for  the  work  being  done.  All  bond  pur- 
chase contracts  and  grant  agreements  executed  by  recipi- 
ents of  allotments  for  non-Federal  projects  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  workmen,  and  enable  PWA  to 
refuse  to  advance  money  when  those  provisions  are  violat- 
ed by  contractors  or  local  officials. 

"Every  bond  contract  and  grant  agreement  contains  a 
provision  that  all  contracts  awarded  for  work  to  be  done 
under  the  allotment  shall  contain  a  clause  requiring  the 
contractor  to  'post  a  clearly  legible  statement  of  all  wa^e 
rates  to  be  paid  the  several  classes  of  labor  employed  on 
the  work  in  a  prominent  and  easily  accessible  place  at  the 
site  of  the  work.' 

"Another  provision  of  all  bond  contracts  and  grant  agree- 
ments is  that  all  workmen  on  the  job  shall  *be  paid  in  full 
not  less  often  than  once  each  week  in  the  full  amount  ac- 
crued to  each  individual  at  the  time  of  closing  the  payroll, 
which  shall  be  the  latest  date  practicable  prior  to  the  date 
of  payment,  and  there  shall  be  no  deductions  on  account 
of  goods  purchased,  rent,  or  other  obligations,  but  such 
obligations  shall  be  subject  to  collection  only  by  legal 
process.' 

"The  bond  contracts  and  grant  agreements  also  provide 
that  all  contracts  awarded  for  work  to  be  done  under  the 
allotment  shall  prescribe  such  minimum  wage  rates  for 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration. 

"On  every  job  the  schedule  of  wage  rates  will  be  posted 
on  the  contractor's  shanty  where  the  men  are  paid,  and  by 
multiplying  the  hourly  rate  for  the  class  of  work  he  has 


done  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  any  employee  will  be 
able  to  figure  exactly  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be 
in  his  envelope. 

"If  he  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  find  less 
when  the  envelope  is  opened,  he  can  go  to  the  inspector 
and  open  the  envelope  in  his  presence  and  the  presence  ot 
witnesses.  If  the  workman  believes  that  he  should  have 
been  paid  more  than  he  receives,  the  inspector  has  author- 
ity to  go  into  the  contractor's  time  books  and  other  records 
to  ascertain  the  truth. 

"The  Public  Works  Administration  holds  the  purse 
strings  on  every  allotment  until  the  work  to  be  done  with 
it  is  finished.  An  allotment  of  a  loan  and  grant  of  $500,- 
000  to  some  city  for  a  school  building,  for  instance,  does 
not  mean  that  with  the  signing  of  the  bond  contract  the 
entire  $500,000  will  be  turned  over  to  the  city  to  do  with 
as  it  pleases. 

"The  government  will  either  buy  the  city's  bond  in  in- 
stallments as  money  is  needed  to  make  payments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  on  the  building  progresses,  with  corre- 
sponding installment  payments  on  the  grant  to  cover  30 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  or  the  entire 
sum~will  be  deposited  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  local 
bank  from  which  no  payments  can  be  made  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

"By  keeping  control  of  the  money,  PWA  has  the  power 
to  force  contractors  who  try  to  work  the  'kick  back'  racket 
on  their  workmen  to  make  restitution,  and  to  prevent  local 
politicians  from  selling  jobs  on  work  being  done  with  day 
labor. 

"No  man  need  be  afraid  to  report  any  form  of  extortion 
or  attempted  extortion  to  the  inspector  assigned  to  the  job 
he  is  working  on. 

"If  any  man  makes  such  a  report  to  the  inspector  and  is 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  action  on  the  spot,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  writing  directly  to  Administrator  Ickes  in 
Washington.  The  case  will  be  given  to  the  Division  of  In- 
vestigations, and  secret  service  operatives  will  be  put  to 
v^ork  to  discover  whether  there  has  been  collusion  between 
the  inspector  and  contractors  or  local  officials. 

"Inspectors  are  now  standing  at  the  pay  windows  on  a 
number  of  jobs  where  there  is  suspicion  that  contractors 
will  try  to  pay  their  men  less  than  the  amount  due  them." 

From  the  above  instructions  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  through  Secretary  Ickes,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  there  is  no  justifiable  reason  for  any  member  or  in 
fact  for  any  employee  on  public  works  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Works  Administration  to  permit  or 
allow  any  chiseling  contractor  to  pay  him  under  the  es- 
tablished public  works  scale  of  wages  or  in  localities  where 
agreements  exist  between  contractors  and  local  unions,  be- 
low the  wages  established  by  such  agreements.  Trusting 
that  our  members  and  all  other  mechanics  will  carry  out 
the  advice  of  Secretai-y  Ickes  in  reference  to  complaints 
against  such  chiseling  contractors,  I  am 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 

General  President. 
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California  State  Code  for  Lathing  and  Plastering  industry 


The  code  governing  the  Lathing  and  Plastering 
industry,  which  became  effective  a  few  weeks  ago, 
upon  approval  by  T.  A.  Reardon,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  and  E.  M.  Daugh- 
erty,  commissioner  of  corporations,  who  are  the 
state  code  administrators,  is  expected  by  members 
of  the  Plasterers,  Lathers,  Plaster  Tenders,  Build- 
ing Laborers,  Modelers,  Model  Makers  and  Casters, 
and  others  in  that  industry,  to  be  of  great  help  in 
stabilizing  the  industry ;  it  is  the  belief  that  as  soon 
as  things  get  straightened  out  there  will  be  much 
employment  for  members  of  those  Unions,  and  also 
that  there  will  be  many  more  'accessions  to  the 
ranks.  It  was  adopted  after  many  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  craft  and  employers. 

The  code  adopted  will  govern  all  plastering  work 
performed  in  the  state  and  will  be  binding  on  all 
parties  alike,  both  contractors  and  journeymen,  in- 
cluding Plasterers,  Lathers,  Hod  Carriers  and  oth- 
ers engaged  in  the  industry.  The  salient  features 
of  the  code  follow: 

The  usual  procedure  incorporated  in  all  codes  de- 
fining the  different  classifications,  employer,  em- 
ployee, etc.,  is  followed,  and  describes  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  performed,  provides  for 
licenses,  and  other  features  and  stipulates  the  wage 
to  be  paid  workers  of  all  classifications.  Section  10 
of  the  code  entitled  "Employment,"  follows: 

"Section  10.  (a)  Classifications:  A  classification 
of  labor  in  the  plastering  industry  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Plasterers;  2,  Lathers;  3,  Plasterers'  Tenders; 
4,  Building  Laborers;  5,  Modelers;  6,  Model  Mak- 
ers; 7,  Casters. 

"(b)  Hours:  No  employees  in  the  plastering  in- 
dustry shall  be  employed  for  more  than  6  hours  per 
day  or  for  more  than  5  days  per  week. 


A  NOTABLE  VICTORY 

The  day-to-day  achievements  of  organized  labor 
in  protecting  their  members  from  victimization 
often  remains  unknown  outside  the  immediate  circle 
where  the  workers  are  benefitted.  Many  of  these 
achievements  merit  larger  publicity.  One  of  them  is 
the  victory  won  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Fede- 
ration of  Labor  for  forty-two  molders  who  were 
discharged  by  the  Glenwood  Range  Company  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  on  April  27,  1933. 

Union  officials  alleged  that  the  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  forced  the  Range  Company  to 
dismiss  the  men  because  of  their  age  and  put  up  a 


"(c)  Wages:  No  employers  in  the  plastering  in- 
dustry shall  pay  less  than  the  following  minimum 
wage  per  hour  to  the  following  employees: 

"Plasterers,  $1.25  per  hour;  Lathers,  metal  fur- 
ring, $1.25  per  hour;  Lathers,  all  nail-on  work,  in- 
cluding exterior,  $1.25  per  hour;  Plasterers'  Ten- 
ders, $1.10  per  hour;  Modelers,  $2  per  hour;  Model 
Makers,  $1.25  per  hour;  Casters,  $1,121/2  per  hour. 

"(d)  No  employer  shall  employ  at  any  one  time 
moie  than  one  junior  apprentice  Plasterer;  a  senior 
apprentice  Plasterer  may  be  employed  for  each  10 
additional  Plasterers.  The  junior  apprentice  shall 
be  one  who  is  serving  the  first  two  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship. During  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  shall  be  a  senior  apprentice. 
The  wage  for  Plasterers'  apprenticeship  shall  be  as 
follows : 

"First  year,  25  per  cent  of  journeyman's  wages; 
second  year,  35  per  cent  of  journeyman's  wages; 
third  year,  60  per  cent  of  journeyman's  wages; 
fourth  year,  75  per  cent  of  journeyman's  wages.  All 
Plasterers'  apprentices  shall  be  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  governing  hours  of  employment  as  pre- 
vail for  Plasterers. 

"Any  violations  of  the  foregoing  section  coming 
to  the  attention  of  anyone  employed  in  the  industry 
are  to  be  reported  immediately  to  the  officers  of  the 
respective  Union  governing  the  craft." 

International  Vice  President  Haggerty  of  the 
Lathers  and  Redmond  of  the  Plasterers,  state  they 
have  contacted  city  and  county  attorneys  and  other 
legal  luminaries  that  will  be  interested,  and  have 
the  assurance  that  everything  possible  will  be  done 
through  their  departments  to  see  that  provisions 
of  the  code  are  lived  up  to  and  that  all  violators  are 
brought  to  time.  Assurances  from  state  officials 
are  along  the  same  lines. 


vicious  fight  against  the  victimization  accompanied 
with  a  demand  for  wages  for  lost  time.  After  six 
months'  struggle,  forty-one  of  the  molders  (one 
having  died  in  the  interim)  were  paid  $18  per  week 
for  lost  wages,  amounting  to  $17,750,  and  returned 
to  work  with  all  of  their  rights  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  reserved. 

Robert  J.  Watt,  secretary-treasurer  and  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  handled  the  case,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment "will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  men  because  they  have  grown  old  in  industry." 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  SHOWS  PROFIT 

Press  reports  show  a  Century  of  Progress  Exposi- 
tion made  $6,861,888  net  gain  on  an  investment  of 
$38,000,000. 

Over  five  million  of  the  net  earnings  were  used 
in  retiring  bonds  issued  by  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition,  and  it  will  require  four  and  three-quar- 
ter million  dollars  additional  profit  next  year  to  re- 
tire the  balance  of  the  bond  issue. 

The  receipts  of  the  Fair  totalled  $30,032,326.  The 
expenses  totalled  $28,728,821.  More  than  $11,000,- 
000  was  spent  on  construction  by  the  Century  of 
Progress,  $2,500,000  on  government  and  private 
construction,  over  $5,000,000  spent  on  construction 
for  concessions,  $13,000,000  for  exhibit  buildings, 
and  approximately  $500,000  for  cost  of  scientific 
exhibits  and  $6,000,000  for  organization  expense, 
including  overhead  and  interest.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $28,000,000  was  spent  by  the  Fair 
visitors  in  the  various  concessions. 


THE  NERVE  OF  WIGGIN 

Testimony  of  Albert  W.  Wiggin,  Wall  Street 
banker  and  advocate  of  wage  cutting,  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  reveals  Wiggin  as  a  veritable  King 
Midas.  Everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold, 
which  he  was  careful  to  hang  on  to  with  a  firm  grip. 

Wiggin  is  shown  to  have  derived  fat  profits  from 
dealing  in  the  stock  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  of 
v/hich  he  was  the  head  until  this  year,  and  to  have 
formed  private  corporations  to  dodge  or  reduce  in- 
come taxes  on  his  profits.  In  1929,  shortly  before 
the  great  stock  market  crash,  he  sensed  trouble 
ahead  and  sold  Chase  stock  short,  to  the  great  profit 
of  himself  and  his  associates. 

All  the  time  he  was  making  money  hand  over  fist 
by  speculative  activities,  he  was  drawing  down  more 
than  $200,000  yearly  from  the  Chase  bank  in  salary 
and  bonuses.  Apparently  he  let  no  good  thing  slip 
by.  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  had  the  consum- 
mate gall  to  urge  wage  cuts  for  the  workers  of 
America! 

■  o  

ELECT  UNION  MAYOR 

Marion,  Ohio,  once  the  home  of  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, one  of  the  most  reactionary  of  Presidents,  has 
entrusted  its  municipal  government  to  a  trade 
unionist. 

Clarence  A.  Bolin,  first  president  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Marion,  was  elected  mayor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  recent  election. 

The  first  plank  in  Mr.  Bolin's  platform  declared 
for  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public 
utilities  where  such  a  policy  may  be  regarded  as 
feasible.  That  was  followed  by  a  sharp  declaration 
against  wage  cuts. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Bolin  has  been  very  active  in 
organizing  local  unions  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  body  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

 o  

LINCOLN 

This  man  whose  homely  face  you  look  upon. 

Was  one  of  nature's  masterful,  great  men; 
Born  with  strong  arms,  that  unfought  battles  won; 

Direct  of  speech,  and  cunning  with  pen. 
Chosen  for  large  designs,  he  had  the  art 

Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 
Straight  to  his  mark,  which  was  the  human  heart; 

Wise,  too,  for  what  he  coud  break,  he  bent! 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

•  0  

CHAIN  LETTERS 

Some  scientists  think  the  idea  of  the  chain  letter 
originated  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Assyria,  where 
the  writers,  having  copied  prayers  for  prosperity  in 
wedge-shaped  characters  on  large  bricks,  flung  them 
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one  by  one  at  those  whose  decease  was  desired.  To 
break  the  chain  by  missing  one  was  held  to  be  very 
unlucky,  as  the  letter  might  then  be  thrown  back 
with  fatal  results.  The  whole  business  of  the  chain 
letter  with  its  vague  threat  is  based  on  credulity, 
fear  and  superstition.  In  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tribution is  an  offense  against  the  law. 

 o  

HOMES  FOR  RECOVERY 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that,  in  the  course  of 
governmental  efforts  to  stimulate  employment  and 
increase  purchasing  power,  greater  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  small  home  building.  That  view  was 
recently  endorsed  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Sprague,  formerly 
advisor  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

In  this  country  at  present  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  of  homes — due  to  population  changes,  to 
obsolescene  and  destruction,  and  to  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  building  of  this  character  during  the 
past  few  years.  "Doubling  up"  of  families  has  be- 
come a  commonplace.  Thousands  of  structures, 
which  are  little  more  than  unhealthy  and  unsightly 
fire-traps,  are  in  use  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Thousands  of  others  are  going  down  hill  rapidly  be- 
cause of  inattention. 

A  federally  sponsored,  aggressive  home  building 
drive  would  thus  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  would 
provide  tremendous  amounts  of  employment,  both 
in  building  homes  themselves  and  in  industries  sup- 
plying materials.  It  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
paint,  cement,  transport,  steel,  lumber  and  other 
basic  industries.  It  would  put  money  in  the  hands 
of  local  merchants  and  bring  the  breath  of  recov- 
ery to  every  town. 

 0  

NRA  WAGES  TOO  LOW 

Too  many  reports  are  being  received  of  workers 
unable  to  earn  a  decent  living  under  NRA  code 
minimum  wages.  One  instance  is  that  of  workers  in 
a  Minnesota  packing  plant  who  were  forced  to  strike 
because  their  earnings  under  the  code  resulted  in 
a  weekly  income,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Min- 
nesota Industrial  Commission,  were  "inadequate  to 
maintain  American  standards  of  living." 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  NRA  codes, 
by  shortening  hours  of  work  and  not  making  ade- 
quate compensating  increases  in  hourly  rates,  have 
resulted  in  many  cases  in  lowering  wages.  This 
will  not  bring  recovery.  The  situation  was  summed 
up  well  by  Elmer  E.  Milliman,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 


ployes, who  told  the  Catholic  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Problems  at  Detroit: 

"Progress  has  been  made  under  the  NRA  along 
the  lines  of  shortening  hours  and  increasing  wages, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  has  been  a  question  of 
only  placing  a  small  portion  of  the  unemployed  to 
work  and  on  a  minimum  wage  basis;  and  there  has 
been  a  great,  glorified  'share  the  work'  program 
carried  on  which  has  helped  to  pauperize  thousands 
of  our  workers  who,  before  the  application  of  the 
recovery  act  were  working  longer  hours. 

"Despite  the  intent  of  the  NRA,  the  earnings  of 
such  employees  have  decreased  rather  than  in- 
creased under  this  program.  Consumptive  power 
cannot  be  built  up  in  this  manner." 

■  0  

MAKE    WORKERS'    RIGHT   TO  ORGANIZE 
COLLECTIVELY  PERMANENT  LAW, 
IS  SUGGESTED 

Shall  organized  labor  endeavor  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  industrial  law  to  make  per- 
manent the  provisions  of  Section  7  (a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  LaLw,  which  expires 
June  16,  1935? 

The  advisability  of  this  procedure  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by 
the  1933  convention  of  that  organization. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Executive  Council  would 
prepare  an  act  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial  Labor 
Law  and  incorporate  therein  the  principles  set 
forth  in  Section  7a  of  the  Recovery  Act,  guarantee- 
ing the  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choice,  free  from  any  interference  by  the  employers. 
 0  

A  metallic  gleam  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  shaft 
on  a  Nevada  ranch  lured  a  visitor  to  investigate. 
But  when  he  had  lowered  himself  with  a  rope  to 
within  four  feet  of  the  bottom,  a  chorus  of  hisses 
and  buzzes  informed  him  he  was  intruding  on  a  rat- 
tlesnake residence.  His  shout  for  help  brought 
rescuers,  including  the  fire  department. 

 0  

A  large  bulletin  board  has  been  erected  at  a  popu- 
lar meeting  place  in  Hanover,  Germany,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  agree  to  meet  there.  When 
the  person  arriving  first  gets  tired  of  waiting  for  a 
friend  who  does  not  show  up,  he  can  write  on  the 
board  exactly  when  and  where  he  can  be  found. 
Every  day  the  board  is  covered  with  messages. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  LABOR  TO  ORGANIZE  IS 
LAWFUL 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  strenuously  opposes  that  section  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act  which  gaiarantees  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  organize  in  bona  fide  trade  unions 
without  interference  from  employers,  is  reported  in 
the  press  as  having  told  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  in  his  judgment  the  Recovery 
Act  bars  union  shop  agreements. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Harriman's  belief  is  father  to 
his  desires. 

Reactionary  and  subversive  anti-union  employers 
of  the  Harriman  type,  whose  well-known  policy  is  to 
use  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  beat 
down  wages  and  lengthen  hours,  know  that  trade 
unions  with  union  agreements  resulting  from  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  the  only  real  protection  working 
men  and  women  have  against  the  subversive  labor 
poHcies  of  industrial  dictators. 


They  would  like  to  see  the  trade  unions  outlawed 
by  law  in  the  United  States  just  as  Hitler  has  out- 
lawed them  by  decree  in  Germany. 

Of  course  there  is  not  a  paragraph  or  sentence  in 
the  National  Recovery  Act  that  prohibits  union  shop 
agreements. 

In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  those  who  phrased  the 
labor  section  were  animated  by  the  desire  to  encour- 
age collective  bargaining  and  thus  enable  the  work- 
ers to  participate  by  bona  fide  unions  in  determining 
their  wages  and  hours  under  the  fair  practice  codes 
set  up  under  the  Recovery  Act. 

As  William  Green,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  told  the  1933  convention  of  that 
organization:  "The  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
providing  for  a  closed  shop  has  been  conceded  and 
recognized  by  the  courts  in  all  their  decisions."  { 

That  right  is  not  vitiated  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  National  Recovery  Act,  nor  by  any  respon- 
sible interpreter  of  its  constructive  provisions. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  was  God's  will  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Clarence  Edward  Stephens,  No.  17207, 

and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Stephens  was  always  a  true  and  loyal  member,  always  ready  to  help  along  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  all  striving  and  we  are  sure  that  the  rank  and  file  will  miss  such  members  as  well 
as  the  local  unions  to  which  they  belong,  so  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  One  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  that  we, 
the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  One,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed  our  deepest 
sympathv  in  their  bereavement. 

J.  W.  LIMES, 
Financial  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  One. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Lincoln  Harrison  Hungerford,  No.  1558,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  345  has  sustained  the  loss  of  a  loyal  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, always  endeavoring  to  advance  its  interests  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  members,  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  345  extend  to  his  family  and  friends  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  head- 
quarters for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

A.  W.  DUKES, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  345. 


mm^^^m  in  memci^iam  — 

1— Clarence  Edward  Stephens,  17207.  74— Paul  John  Lange,  1562. 

72— Edward  Joseph  Maguire,  14318.  144— Carl  William  Patnude,  5499. 

250— Isaac  Slater  Skillman,  31734. 
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Return  of  Prosperity  Depends  Largely  on  Reviyal 
of  Building  Industry 


■^ORK  for  millions  of  people  would  be  made  possi- 
ble through  a  revival  of  building  construction. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  six  million  workers 
are  affected  by  prosperity  or  lack  of  prosperity  in 
the  building  industry.  Eighty-five  cents  out  of  every 
building  dollar  is  eventually  paid  to  labor. 

Building  construction  employs  thousands  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  laborers.  Hundreds  of  mills  and 
factoiies  employing  more  thousands  of  workers 
must  be  operated  to  meet  the  demand  for  material 
required  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  Transporta- 
tion by  rail,  air,  ship  and  automobile  must  be  em- 
ployed to  move  raw  and  fabricated  materials.  To 
convert  raw  material  into  use  for  buildings  requires 
tools,  machinery  and  power. 

Every  building  erected  means  work  for  architects, 
engineers,  draftsmen  and  workers  in  the  fields  of 
finance  and  real  estate.  When  the  amount  of  direct 
and  indirect  employment  affected  by  building  is  fully 
realized,  the  importance  of  the  building  industry  as 
an  agency  for  providing  jobs  for  workers  is  appar- 
ent. 


Putting  men  to  work  is  a  national  and  fundamen- 
tal problem.  To  quickly  accomplish  this  desirable 
end  it  is  essential  that  we  concentrate  on  stimulat- 
ing those  industries  which  affect  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  workers. 

Building  is  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
more  persons  than  any  other  single  industry,  the 
textile  industry  excepted.  Building  construction 
consumes  a  greater  variety  of  materials  produced 
throughout  the  United  States  than  any  other  single 
industry.  The  building  industry  is  a  barometer  that 
shows  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of  all 
business.  Private  building  construction  is  the  major 
product  of  the  industry,  and  therefore  is  of  vast 
importance  in  our  national  economic  welfare. 

In  addition  to  its  Public  Works  Program  the  fed- 
eral government  should  stimulate  Private  building 
construction.  The  government  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
building,  unite  forces,  and  stimulate  construction. 

To  do  so  will  permit  employers  of  labor  through- 
out the  United  States  to  put  millions  of  workers  back 
to  work. 


Attack  on  Building  Trades 


attack  on  the  building  unions,  their  wages  and 

conditions  has  been  going  on  since  1930.  It  is 
widespread,  determined,  well-financed,  and  well-man- 
ned. Emanating  from  hostile  bankers,  it  has  moved 
deliberately  from  point  to  point  until  it  has  devel- 
oped and  centered  on  NRA.  The  attack,  through 
codes,  upon  the  wage  structure  of  building  crafts, 
which  has  been  going  forward  during  the  depres- 
sion, speaks  through  an  economic  "principle,"  and 
"research"  terminology. 

Building  employer  associates  declare  that  the 
principle  of  business  pick-up  does  not  apply  to  capi- 
tal goods  industries.  Capital  goods  industries — 
those  which  need  capital  to  initiate  production — 
must  offer  speculative  opportunity  in  order  to  attract 
capital — they  say.  These  facile  reasoners  then 
glibly  declare  that  wages  must  be  cut  heavily,  for 
wages  are  the  only  place  where  cuts  can  be  made. 

What  cuts — oh,  about  60  per  cent. 

Will  building  materials  first  be  cut  60  per  cent? 
No,  they  will  probably  go  up. 

Will  profits  be  cut  60  per  cent?  No,  profits  must 
be  larger  to  attract  capital. 


Will  interest  rates  be  cut  60  per  cent  ?  No,  interest 
rates  apparently  never  fall. 

The  upshot  is  that  labor,  the  workers,  men  and 
their  families  are  to  be  forced  to  carry  the  specula- 
tive banker  and  a  topheavy  and  impossible  setup,  in 
order  that  bankers  may  take  their  accustomed  profit. 
This  point  of  view  is  being  determinedly  urged  upon 
Hugh  Johnson  and  deputy  administrators  by  power- 
fully financed  propaganda  groups. 

The  answer:  Labor  will  not  take  these  cuts.  If 
building  construction  can  not  get  started  without 
further  penalizing  labor,  let  it  go  the  way  of  other 
industries,  the  way  of  oil,  railroads  and  coal,  into 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  is  plain  that  the  President  has  seen  this  im- 
passe. The  President  has  seen  the  paradox.  The 
demand  for  capital  goods  is  boundless.  The  supply 
of  long-term  credit  is  nil.  The  President  hasn't  said 
"cut  wages."  He  has  ordered  the  banking  facilities 
of  the  govei-nment  to  supply  the  credit  lacking  from 
private  banking.  This  is  the  way  out  for  construc- 
tion— not  through  wage  cuts. 
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Lincoln  and  His  Principles 


'JpHE  assertion  "That  all  men  are  created  equal" 
was  of  no  practical  use  in  effecting  our  separa- 
tion from  Great  rBitain;  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
Declaration  not  for  that  but  for  future  use.  Its 
authors  meant  it  to  be — as,  thank  God,  it  is  now 
proving  itself — a  stumbling  block  to  all  those  who 
in  aftertimes  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back 
into  the  hateful  paths  of  despotism.  They  knew  the 
proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and  they 
meant,  when  such  would  reappear  in  this  fair  land 
and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should  find  left 
for  them  at  least  one  hard  nut  to  crack — (Speech  at 
Springfield,  111.,  June  26,  1857.) 

The  fight  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty 
must  not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even 
one  hundred  defeats. —  (Letter  to  H.  Asbury,  No- 
vember 19,  1858.) 

Think  nothing  of  me;  take  no  thought  for  the 
political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever,  but  come 
back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. While  pretending  no  difference  to 
earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in  this 
contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for 
office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  in- 
significant thought  for  any  man's  success.  It  is 
nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing. 
But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  hu- 
manity— the  Declaration  of  Independence. —  (Speech 
at  Bardstown,  111.,  August  12,  1858.) 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  that  other's  consent.  .  .  .  Those  who  deny 
freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  a  just  God  can  not  long  retain  it. —  (Speech  at 
Springfield,  III,  October  1,  1854.) 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy  outside 
the  family  relation  should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing people  of  all  nations,  tongues  and  kindreds. — 
(Reply  to  Committee  of  Workingmen's  Association 
of  New  York,  March  21,  1864.) 

Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment; that  and  that  only  is  self-government. 
.  .  .  Finally,  I  insist  that  if  there  is  anything  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  never  to  intinist  to 
hands  other  than  their  own  that  thing  is  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuity  of  their  own  liberties  and  in- 
stitutions.—(Speech  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  16 
1854.) 

And  inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced 
by  labor,  it  follows  that  all  such  things  of  right 
belong  to  those  whose  labor  has  produced  them.  But 
it  has  so  happened,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that 


some  have  labored  and  others  have  without  labor 
enjoyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is 
wrong  and  should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  each 
laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly 
as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  govern- 
ment.—  (Complete  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  92.) 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty;  none  less  inclined 
to  talce  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly 
earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  pohti- 
cal  power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if 
surrendered  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of 
advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them  till  all  of  liberty 
shall  be  lost. —  (From  annual  message,  December  3, 
1861.) 

You  can  better  succeed  with  the  ballot.  ...  Let 
there  be  peace.  Revolutionize  through  the  ballot 
box,  and  restore  the  government  once  more  to  the 
aflfections  and  hearts  of  men  by  making  it  express, 
as  it  was  intended  to  do,  the  highest  spirit  of  justice 
and  liberty. —  (1855,  advice  to  free  toilers  who 
talked  of  using  force. — Herndon,  page  380.) 

The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  masters 
of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert 
the  constitution.— (Speech  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1859.) 

The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy 
of  the  government  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the 
whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  ac- 
tions, the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned 
their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
tribunal.  (Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1861.) 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.— (Address  on  the  Gettysburg  Bat- 
tlefield, November  19,  1863.) 
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The  boarders  were  alarmed  one  night  by  what 
sounded  like  a  man  running  at  a  tremendous  pace 
in  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  How-ever,  as  it  came 
from  the  second-floor  front  room  of  the  new  board- 
er, nothing  was  said. 

The  next  night  the  same  running  noises  were 
heard ;  still  it  was  thought  best  to  say  nothing.  But 
the  third  night  the  noise  differed ;  the  boarders  hud- 
dled together  as  the  man  above  came  down  on  the 
floor  with  a  thump,  that  fairly  shook  the  house.  Two 
men  decided  to  investigate. 

"What's  the  matter  up  here?"  asked  one  of  them, 
as  the  door  was  opened  by  the  new  boarder. 

"Why,"  came  the  answer,  between  gasps  for 
breath,  "I'm  taking  my  medicine." 

"Medicine  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  new  boarder  as  he  dropped  into 
a  chair  from  sheer  exhaustion.  "It's  tougher  on 
me  than  it  is  on  you.  The  doctor  said  I  must  take 
it  two  nights  running,  and  then  skip  the  third 
night." 

 0  

A  man  who  must  sew  on  his  own  buttons  is  in  the 
same  class  with  the  woman  who  has  to  chop  her  own 
wood.   0 

Nothing  is  a  greater  failure  than  a  fat  girl  trying 
to  look  wistful. 

■  0  

Little  Jackie  was  visiting  friends,  and  his  hostess 
noticed  that  he  was  not  eating  his  spinach. 

"That's  good  for  you,  Jackie,"  she  said.  "You 
ought  to  eat  it." 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Jackie  firmly.  "At  our 
house  we  don't  eat  ferns." 

 0  

Daughter  (having  just  received  a  new  mink  coat 
from  father) :  "What  I  don't  see  is  how  a  wonder- 
ful fur  can  come  from  such  a  low,  sneaking  beast." 

Father:  "I  don't  ask  for  thanks,  dear,  but  I 
really  insist  on  respect." 

 0  

Snake — I'm  going  to  quit  going  to  parties.  None 
of  the  girls  will  dance  with  me. 

Turtle— How  it  that? 

Snake — They  say  I  wiggle  too  much  when  I  dance. 


"Why  are  you  going  to  the  public  library,  Mrs. 
Brown?    Suddenly  taken  up  science?" 

"The  doctor  told  my  husband  he  was  bibulous, 
and  now  he  has  torn  the  page  out  of  the  dictionary." 
 0  

"Do  you  guarantee  results  in  your  nerve  treat- 
ment?" asked  the  prospective  patient. 

Specialist:  "I  do.  Why,  a  man  came  to  me  for 
nerve  treatment,  and  when  I  had  finished  with  him 
he  tried  to  borrow  $50." 

 0  

Suspicious  Wife — Where  have  you  been  all  eve- 
ning? 

Husband — I've  been  talking  business  with  Tom 
Baker. 

Suspicious  Wife — Yes!  And  I  suppose  that  is 
baking  pow'der  sprinkled  all  over  your  shoulder? — 
Haake. 

 o  

"The  mailman  returned  this  letter  because  it's 
cut  in  two.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it?" 

'  Sure,"  replied  the  office  boy.  "It  was  too  large 
to  go  in  the  chute  as  it  was." 

■  o  

"Waiter,  what  is  this  on  the  bill?" 

"Bungalow  fluff,  sir,  at  40  cents  a  portion." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"Formerly  cottage  pudding,  sir,  at  15  cents." 

 o  

Tom:  "I  have  courted  your  daughter  for  fifteen 
years." 

Dad:    "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 
Tom:    "To  marry  her." 

Dad:  "Well,  I'll  be  darned.  I  thought  you  want- 
ed a  pension  or  something." 

•  0  

A  Yale  player  was  teaching  some  cowboys  how  to 
play  football.  He  explained  the  rules  and  ended  as 
follows : 

"Remember,  fellows,  if  you  can't  kick  the  ball, 
kick  a  man  on  the  other  side.  Now  let's  get  busy. 
Where's  the  ball?" 

One  of  the  cowboys  shouted:  "Never  mind  the 
ball!  Let's  start  the  game!" 
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At  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  con- 
vivial gentleman  approached  the  policeman  on  his 
beat,  saying: 

"Will  you  be  sho  good  as  to  tell  me  where  I  stay? 
I  forgot  the  addresh,  but  my  cook's  name  is  Lizzie." 
■  0  

Inspector — Hold  on,  young  lady,  what  have  you 
to  declare? 

Sweetness — Oh,  Mr.  Inspector,  I  declare  you're 
handsomer  than  any  man  I  saw  during  my  two 
months'  stay  in  Europe. 

Inspector  (blushing) — Er,  ah,  hurry  up,  madam; 
move  along  and  give  some  one  else  a  chance. 
 0  

"When  I  was  a  httle  boy,"  sweetly  piped  the  hard- 
boiled  sergeant,  "I  had  a  set  of  wooden  soldiers. 
One  day  I  lost  those  soldiers,  and  I  cried  very  much, 
but  my  mother  said:  'Never  mind  Johnny!  Some 
day  you  will  get  your  wooden  soldiers  back."  And, 
believe  me,  you  bunch  of  wooden-headed  block- 
heads, that  day  has  come!" 

•  o  

"There's  a  sort  of  a  bump  on  your  chest,"  said 
the  tailor,  pausing  in  his  measurements,  "but  we 
make  the  clothing  so  that  you  will  not  realize  the 
bump  is  there." 

"I  know  you  will,"  sighed  the  customer.  "That's 
my  pocketbook  in  my  inside  pocket." — Hamilton 
Royal  Gaboon. 

 o  

He:  "There  are  several  things  I  can  always  count 
on." 

She:  "What  are  they?" 

He:  "My  fingers." 

 0  

"I  was  delivering  an  argument  for  a  client  down 
yonder,"  drawled  Legion  Commander  Henry  L. 
Stevens,  of  North  Carolina.  "Somebody  put  a  full 
pitcher  of  ice  water  on  the  table  befo'  me.  Without 
much  thinking,  I  managed  to  drink  the  entiah 
pitcher  befo'  I  had  finished  my  argument. 

"My  opponent  opened  his  argument  in  this  way: 
'Well,  may  it  please  the  co't,  in  all  my  expe'ience, 
this  is  the  very  first  time  that  evah  I  saw  a  wind- 
mill run  by  water'." — Boston  Globe. 


"Why  does  a  player  pick  up  two  bats  before  he 
goes  to  the  plate  ?" 

"It  makes  one  bat  seem  hghter  don't  you  see?" 

"I  see.  It's  a  fine  scheme.  I  think  I'll  try  it  on 
the  biscuits  at  our  boarding  house." 

 0  

"Are  you  going  to  take  this  lying  down?"  boomed 
the  candidate. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  a  voice  from  the  rear  of  the 
hall.    "The  shorthand  reporters  are  doing  that." 
 0  

He:  "I've  never  seen  such  dreamy  eyes." 

She:  "You've  never  stayed  so  late  before." 
•  0  

A  woman  called  at  a  studio  for  a  sitting.  The 
photographer  made  two  negatives  and  promised 
proofs  for  the  following  day.  The  next  day  her 
husband  called  for  the  proofs,  but  the  photographer 
showed  him  only  one.  The  husband  said:  "My  un- 
derstanding was  that  there  were  to  be  two  proofs." 

"I  did  make  two  sittings  of  your  wife,"  said  the 
photographer,  "but  in  one  she  held  her  lips  apart 
and  showed  the  end  of  her  tongue." 

"My  goodness!"  gasped  her  husband.    "Let  me 
see  that  one.   I  didn't  know  there  was  an  end  to  it." 
 0  

Sammy  Snookes  got  a  job  that  didn't  please  him 
— shovelling  the  snow  from  the  path  in  front  of  his 
house.  It  was  quite  a  large  path,  and  the  job  looked 
like  taking  up  best  part  of  the  morning. 

After  about  two  hours'  toil  he  began  to  cry. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sammy?"  asked  a  sympa- 
thetic neighbor. 

"Boo-hoo!"  sobbed  Sammy.  "A  tramp  came 
along  just  now  and  stole  the  shovel  from  the  boy 
next  door." 

"Well,  Sammy,"  said  the  neighbor,  "it's  very  kind 
of  you  to  have  so  much  sympathy,  but  you  mustn't 
let  othe]-  people's  affairs  upset  you  so." 

"It  ain't  that,"  said  Sammy.  "I'm  crying  because 
he  didn't  steal  my  shovel  too!" 

 0  

"This  is  the  fourth  daughter  to  get  married,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  and  our  confetti's  getting  awfully  gritty." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MAXWELL  FIELD,  ALA. — Officers  Quarters:  $135,750. 
Paul  Bros.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 
— Barracks:  $122,285.    Algernon  Blair,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 

— Field  and  Company  Officers  Quarters:  $303,250. 
Rogers  and  Leventlial.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  contr.  P. 
W.  A. 

CALIFORNL4 

HAMILTON  FIELD,  CALIF. — Officers  Quarters:  354,900. 
Wm.  Spivock,  San  Francisco,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. — Addition  to  Stanley  School:  $50,- 
000.    M.  J.  Unkelpach,  52  Main  St.,  archt.    P.  W.  A. 

ILLINOIS 

MANTENO,  ILL. — Manteno  State  Hospital:  $1,061,608. 
English  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  Champaign,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 

KANSAS 

MARSHALL  FIELD,  KAN. — Field  and  Company  Officers 
Quarters:  $161,688.  Mont  J.  Green,  Manhattan, 
oontr.    P.  W.  A. 

KENTUCKY 

FORT  KNOX,  KY. — Officers  Quarters:  $58,490.  P.  R. 
Lewis  Constr.  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  contr. 

OWEN3B0R0.  KY. — Post  Office  and  Court  House  Altera- 
tions: $50,000.  Kev  Bros.  Consir.  Co.,  Murray,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

LOUISIANA 

BARKSDALE  FIELD,  LA. — Officers  Mess:  $50,000.  R.  P. 
Farnsworth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

— Field  and  Company  Officers  Quarters:  $424,900. 
R.  P.  Farnsworth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

MARYLAND 

ABERDEEN,  MD. — Officers  Quarters:    $125,000.  Frainie 

Bros.,  19  West  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 
FORT  GEORGE  MEADE,   MD. — Fire  Station  and  Guard 

House:  $50,000.    R.  C  Mueller,  Inc.,  3813  Garrison 

Blvd.,  Baltimore,  contr. 
OWINGS    MILLS,    MD. — Dormitory    at    Rosewood  State 

Training  School:  $116,000.  Davids  Constr.  Co.,  9  West 

Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FORT  DEVEN3,  MASS. — Administration  Building:  $50,- 
000.  W.  J.  Handley  Co.,  280  Main  St.,  Fitchburg, 
contr.    P.  W.  A. 

NEW  YORK 

DANNEMORA,  N.  Y. — Farm  Buildings,  Clinton  Prison: 
$114,854.    Shapiro  Bros.,  1560  Broadway,  contr. 

SONYEA,  N.  Y. — Building  at  Craig  Colony:  $531,273.  W. 
E.  O'Neil  Constr.  Co.,  2751  Clybourne  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  contr. 

WEST  POINT,  N.  Y. — Nurses  Quarters,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy:  $102,100.  Jacob  Schlessinger,  Inc.,  15  East 
41st  St.,  New  York,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FT.  BRAGG.  N.  C— Field  Artillery  Board  Bldg.  and  Ga- 
rages: $50,890.  T.  A.  Loving  &  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
contr.    P.  W.  A. 


RALEIGH.  N.  C. — Apartment  House:  $165,650.  Boylan 
Housing  Corp.    John  W.  Hudson,  Jr.,  Inc.,  contr. 

OKLAHOMA 

FT.   SILL,   OKLA. — Bachelor  Officers  Quarters:  $50,000. 

Coatb  &  Goss,  228  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  contr. 

Special    Troop    Barracks:    $320,000.      Murch  Bros. 

Constr.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr.    P.  W.  A. 
STILLWATER.  OKLA. — A.  &  M.  College  Dormitory:  $387,- 

308.    C.  M.  Dunning,  420^2  No.  Hudson  St.,  Oklahoma 

City,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MIDDLETOWN,  PA. — Field  and  Company  Officers  Quar- 
ters: $169,700.  Blauner  Constr.  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr.    P.  W.  A. 

TEXAS 

FT.  BLISS,  TEX. — Field  and  Company  Officers  Quarters: 
$451,570.  Robert  E.  McKee,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— Stable  and  Garage:  $50,000.  G.  C. 
Stanley,  city  engr.    P.  W.  A. 

VIRGINIA 

FT.  MONROE,  VA. — Coast  Artillery  Board  Bldgs.:  $76, 
950.  A.  Lloyd  Goode,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

LANGLEY  FIELD,  VA. — Officers  Quarters  and  Garages: 
8221,258.  Virginia  Eng.  Co.,  Newport  News,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

WASHINGTON 

FT.   LEWIS,   WASH. — Drill   Hall:    $70,315.     Howard  S. 
Wright  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  contr.   P.  W.  A. 
— Medical  Detachment  Barracks,  Bakery,  Warehouse: 
$112,449.     A.    S.    Hansen    Co.,   Seattle,   Wash.,  and 
Brady  Constr.  Co.,  Seattle,  contrs.    P.  W.  A. 


A  block  of  concrete  floated  on  water,  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a  cork,  at  the  school  of  practical  sci- 
ence. University  of  Toronto,  recently,  when  Pr( 
fessor  G.  R.  Anderson,  carried  out  an  unusual  ex- 
periment. Known  as  cellular  concrete,  this  floating 
stone  was  made  on  a  system,  analogous  to  raising  oi 
bread  with  yeast.  The  cement,  gravel,  water  and 
sand,  were  put  into  a  mixer  and  a  carbon  dioxide 
forming  chemical  was  added.  The  cement  then  set 
into  a  hard  porous  substance  lighter  than  wood. 
Prof.  Anderson  says  it  has  remarkable  resistance 
to  sound. 

 o  

When  Donald  Thompson  drew  up  his  nets  off  the 
Main  Ducks  Island,  near  Belleville,  Ontario,  two  old 
flint-lock  muskets  were  included  in  the  catch.  The 
muskets  were  badly  rusted,  and  probably  were 
dropped  by  soldiers  crossing  Lake  Ontario  in  1812, 
Thompson  believes. 
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Soaring  O  er  America 

As  we  plunge  into  this  brand  new  year  it  is  just 
as  well  that  we  try  to  get  our  minds  clear  on  the 
direction  we  are  taking. 

We  may  not  continue  in  our  present  directions, 
but  at  any  rate  there  is  a  direction  at  this  time 
which  may  and  probably  will  continue. 

If  there  is  change  it  seems  at  the  moment  likely 
to  be  to  the  left. 

Getting  the  boiling  all  over  with  and  putting  it  in 
sugar  form,  the  whole  story  is  this: 

Hitherto  money  and  credit  have  been  lavished  on 
the  top  of  the  heap — the  big  bankers,  the  promoters, 
the  pilers-up  of  holding  companies,  combines  and 
paper  structures.  Today  money  and  credit  are  be- 
ing put  into  circulation  and  operation  through  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  very  soon,  if  plans  aren't 
wrecked,  a  lot  of  the  top  will  be  lopped  off  entirely 

and  left  to  roll  over  and  go  dead. 

*  *  * 

In  the  circles  where  secrets  are  kept  it  is  being 
said  that  the  government  prograin  is  to  oust  the  ex- 
ploiter, to  get  rid  of  the  tribe  that  lives  by  taking 
profits  for  performing  no  service. 

Undoubtedly  the  trend  is  in  that  direction  and 
it  is  mighty  good. 

But  of  course  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  that 
this  will  be  done  in  1934.  If  substantial  progress 
is  made  that  will  be  all  it  is  reasonable  to  expect. 

The  trend  is  shown  by  the  government's  concern 
over  the  man  who  is  in  debt.  There  was  that  fa- 
mous broadcast  which  said,  "If  you  are  in  danger 
of  losing  your  homes  or  your  chattels,  wire  Wash- 
ington," or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  message  didn't  say,  "go  to  your  banker,"  it 
said,  "go  to  the  government,  which  will  protect  you 
from  the  banker." 

*  *  * 

Well,  it's  a  pleasant  road  to  be  traveling.  Much 
pleasanter  than  the  old  road,  when  the  takings  went 
so  largely  to  the  "big  shots"  of  Wall  Street  and  La- 
Salle  Street  and  the  lesser  streets  of  the  plutocrats. 

Much  pleasanter  than  the  days  when  we  were 
reading  of  the  vast  foreign  "loans"  that  were  being 
floated  and  of  the  vast  plants  that  were  being  built 
abroad  with  the  money  that  had  been  gypped  out  of 
American  wage  earners. 

True,  there  are  millions  for  whom  there  has  yet 
been  no  change.   Millions  still  have  no  jobs. 

But  the  tide  has  turned  and  they  will  get  their 
turn.  The  hope  is  that  once  it  comes  to  them  it 
will  stay  with  them. 

Plenty  of  flaws  in  the  program,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  a  program  that  looks  in  the  right  direction. 


With  the  Blue  Eagle 

which  is  something,  at  any  rate — in  reality  it  is  so 
much  that  we  cannot  just  now  put  a  proper  rating 
on  it. 

The  average  American  today  takes  a  look  at  the 
wolf  of  Wall  Street  and  breaks  into  song,  a  lilting 
tune. 

"Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big,  Bad  Wolf?"  didn't 
come  along  just  because  a  chap  had  a  bright  idea — • 
or  was  it  a  girl  who  wrote  that  ditty?  And  if  it 
came  that  way,  that  doesn't  account  for  its  sweep- 
ing popularity. 

Today  the  nation  is  laughing  at  the  predatory 
beast,  looking  out  for  chance  gashes  from  desperate 
fangs,  but  feeling  very  confident  that  there  is  nice 
bold  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  him  and  that  the 
door  opens  outward. 

Not  so  bad,  this  1934  outlook.  Anyway,  let's  go 
have  a  look  and  see. 

 o  

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OUTLOOK 

Construction  with  other  things  has  gone  through 
an  utterly  abnormal  year.  The  paralysis  of  its  prin- 
cipal departments  was  virtually  complete  early  in 
1933.  Housing,  industrial  and  commercial  construc- 
tion stagnated,  and  the  shght  remaining  activity  of 
states,  cities  and  counties  was  fuither  curtailed  by 
the  approach  of  municipal  insolvency.  Even  federal 
work  faced  reduction.  With  this  outlook  we  fore- 
cast last  winter  that  1933  construction  would  fall  16 
per  cent  below  the  previous  year,  and  the  event  has 
verified  the  forecast.  It  is  too  early  for  further 
forecast,  in  the  face  of  conditions  incomparably 
more  confused.  But  the  outstanding  factors  of  the 
construction  position  today  are  worth  notice.  They 
include  increased  business  activity,  spread  of  em- 
ployment and  consequent  improvement  of  tax  col- 
lections, reviving  industrial  strength  due  both  to 
business  demand  and  to  code  stabilization,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  federal  re-employment  program 
will  be  continued.  Coupled  with  these  are  short- 
ages all  along  the  line  of  a  size  that  presses  for  ex- 
tensive construction  at  an  early  date.  The  recently 
published  estimate  of  a  thirteen-billion-dollar  short- 
age is  probably  below  the  mark.  That  housing  is 
approaching  a  state  of  very  serious  shortage  is  al- 
ready widely  appreciated,  and  the  industrial  con- 
struction shortage  is  hardly  less  serious.  With 
these  basic  facts  in  mind,  and  remembering  also 
the  deterioration  of  public  improvements  in  their 
present  stagnation,  it  needs  little  of  the  prophetic 
impulse  to  foresee  early  resumption  of  construction 
at  a  rate  of  activity  long  unequaled. 
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A  UNION  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Louisville,  Ky. — Too  much  "take-out"  in  business 
with  not  enough  going  to  producers  and  consumers 
was  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  of 
the  country  today  by  Wood  F.  Axton,  president  of 
the  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company,  who  aroused 
widespread  comment  by  refusing  a  salary  increase 
proposed  by  leading  stockholders. 

Ray  Ellis,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  one  of  the  stock- 
holders, said  that  the  company  did  a  $40,000,000 
business  last  year;  and  that  President  Axton  was 
paid  only  $10,000  which,  Ellis  said,  was  not  enough. 
Colonel  Axton  rejected  the  suggestion  by  saying: 
"If  there  is  any  pay  raising  in  this  factory,  it  will 
start  at  the  bottom  and  not  at  the  top." 

At  the  dedication  of  a  new  addition  to  the  22 
acre  Axton-Fisher  plant,  which  has  added  600 
workers  this  year  by  operating  on  three  shifts, 
Colonel  Axton  announced  that  the  company  would 
entirely  absorb  the  new  federal  tobacco  processing 
tax  to  aid  tobacco  growers,  without  increasing  prices 
to  consumers. 

"One  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  the  country 
is  that  business  executives  are  taking  too  much  for 
themselves,"  said  Axton,  "and  if  we  want  to  over- 
come the  depression,  the  people  must  have  enough 
to  buy  back  the  products  of  their  labor." 

"You  know,"  Mr.  Axton  continued,  "there  always 
has  to  be  a  General.  There  is  one  great  general, 
our  President,  and  he  has  asked  us  to  restore  pros- 
perity. That's  not  to  be  done  unless  every  man  is 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice.  I  once  heard  Theodore 
Roosevelt  say  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
had  to  be  passed  around.  Now  we  have  Franklin 
Roosevelt  trying  to  pass  it  around." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,"  Mr.  Axton  de- 
clared, "in  1931  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  coun- 
try earned  a  net  profit  of  $148,000,000  and  it  paid 
the  farmers  only  $69,000,000  for  its  raw  material. 
There  is  no  wonder  with  this  kind  of  licks  that  we've 
got  depression  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Axton  said  one  cigarette  machine  in  the  fac- 
tory could  make  as  many  cigarettes  in  a  minute  as 
a  man  could  make  in  a  day.  He  declared  the  same 
is  true  of  other  machines  and  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  1,000,000  men  could  make  as  much  today 
as  10,000,000  could  a  generation  ago.  The  thing 
to  do,  he  said,  is  to  increase  the  buying  power  of 
the  1,000,000  by  ten. 

"If  you  give  the  people  of  this  country  enough  to 
buy  back  the  products  of  their  labor,  we'll  never 
have  a  depression  in  this  country." 


He  urged  everyone  to  back  the  President  square- 
ly, predicting  the  success  of  the  President  recovery 
plans. 

Peter  Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Fede- 
ration of  Labor,  declared  that  Colonel  Axton  "is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  employers  in  the  nation  and 
a  100  per  cent  Blue  Eagle  operator.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  firm  fairer  to  union  labor,"  he  add- 
ed. 

Prentiss  Terry,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
asserted  that  "if  all  the  employers  of  this  country 
had  done  what  Mr.  Axton  has,  we  wouldn't  have  the 
code  troubles  we  do.  The  only  thing  that  has  gone 
down  in  his  plant  is  the  hours  of  labor." 

R.  E.  S.  Woolsey,  representing  Louisville  bank- 
ers, said  that  if  the  business  leaders  of  the  country 
were  all  of  the  same  type  as  Colonel  Axton  "we 
would  not  have  had  this  terrible  situation." 

 0  

DON'T  GIVE  A  RAP  ABOUT  YOUR  ENEMIES, 
BUT  BE  TOLERANT 

You  can't  make  a  real  success  without  making 
some  enemies. 

You  can't  hold  a  strong  position  without  strong 
opposition. 

You  won't  seem  right  to  any  if  you  don't  seem 
wrong  to  many. 

A  useful  life  can't  be  entirely  peaceful  and  care- 
free. 

You  must  do  your  duty  as  you  see  it. 
Every  earnest  man  in  every  generation  has  paid 
the  price  of  individuality. 
You  can't  dodge. 

The  greater  you  are,  the  greater  the  penalty  of 
your  progress.  The  farther  you  go,  the  wider  you 
range,  the  more  you  increase  the  point  of  contact 
with  which  you  must  reckon,  and,  therefore,  you 
multiply  your  battles  against  misconception  and 
slander  and  malice. 

You  can't  avoid  or  evade  your  allotted  destiny — 
you  can  only  hold  down  your  share  of  trouble  by 
holding  back. 

In  every  sphere  men  gibe  and  sneer. 

So  long  as  you  aspire,  others  will  conspire — so 
long  as  you  try,  others  will  vie. 

You'll  have  hostility  to  face  in  every  place  and  at 
every  pace. 

Go  straight  on  to  your  goal. 

So  long  as  your  conscience  isn't  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  you  as  a  friend,  don't  give  a  rap  for 
any  enemies. — Exchange. 
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OUR  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 


When  They  Died,  What  Caused  Their  Death  and  the 
Age  at  Which  They  Died. 

George  Washington's  death  was  due  to  exposure 
on  Dec.  12,  1799,  in  a  storm  while  riding  over  his 
estate  with  his  managers.  He  went  to  bed  with  a 
sore  throat,  followed  by  ague.  He  died  about  10:20 
p.  m.  on  Dec.  14,  at  the  age  of  67. 

John  Adams  died  of  old  age,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son of  chronic  diarrhea.  They  both  died  on  the 
same  day,  July  4,  1826.  John  Adams  was  90  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  83.  Rheumatism  was  the  cause 
of  James  Madison's  death,  which  occurred  June  28, 
1836,  at  the  age  of  85.  James  Monroe  took  cold, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  July  4, 
1831,  when  he  was  73. 

John  Quincy  Adams  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  on 
Nov.  19,  1846,  and  on  Feb.  21,  1848,  fell  insensible 
in  Congress,  and  died  two  days  later.  He  was  80 
years  old.  Andrew  Jackson  died  with  dropsy,  June 
8,  1845,  at  the  age  of  78. 

Martin  Van  Buren's  death  was  due  to  asthma. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  79  on  July  24,  1862.  Pneu- 
monia caused  William  Henry  Harrison's  death  on 
April  4,  1841,  when  he  was  68  years  old.  John  Tyler 
died  of  a  billions  attack  on  Jan,  17,  1862.  He  was 
71. 

Chronic  diarrhea  was  the  cause  of  James  K. 
Polk's  death  on  June  15,  1849.  He  was  53.  Typhus 
fever  caused  Zachary  Taylor's  death  on  July  9, 
1850,  at  the  age  of  65.  Apoplexy  caused  Millard 
Fillmore's  death  March  8,  1874.    He  was  74. 

Franklin  Pierce  died  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  attended  with  dropsical  effusion  of  the 
abdomen.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1869,  at  the  age  of  64. 
James  Buchannan  died  of  rheumatic  gout  on  June 
1,  1868,  when  he  was  77  years  old. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  April  14,  1865,  at 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  died  the  next  day.  He  was  56  years  old. 
Andrew  Johnson  died  with  paralysis  on  July  31, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  66.  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant's 
death  was  caused  by  a  cancer  of  the  throat,  on  July 
23,  1885,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  angina  pectoris  on  Jan.  14,  1893,  while  waiting 
at  the  Cleveland  station  for  a  train  for  Fremont.  He 
never  recovered  from  this  attack  and  died  Jan.  17, 
at  the  age  of  70.  James  A.  Garfield  died  from  as- 
sassin Charles  J.  Guiteau's  bullet  Sept.  19,  1881,  at 
the  age  of  49. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  died  of  apoplexy  Nov.  18,  1886, 
aged  56  years.    Grover  Cleveland  of  gastro-intes- 


tinal  attacks  complicated  by  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  and  kidneys,  on  June  24,  1908,  at  the  age  of 
71.  Benjamin  Harrison  died  of  acute  pneumonia 
on  March  13,  1901.    He  was  67. 

William  McKinley  was  assassinated  by  the  an- 
archist, Leon  Czolgosz,  Sept.  6,  1901.  He  died  on 
Sept.  14,  at  the  age  of  58.  Theodore  Roosevelt  died 
in  sleep  on  Jan.  6,  1919,  when  he  was  61  years  old. 
A  blood  clot  in  the  heart  caused  his  death.  He  had 
been  suffering  from  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

William  Howard  Taft  died  of  cerebro-arteriosclero- 
sis  (stoppage  of  the  functioning  of  the  heart),  on 
March  8,  1930,  at  the  age  of  72.  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  been  an  invalid  for  four  years  when  a  digestive 
trouble  developed  and  death  occurred  during  coma. 
This  was  Feb.  3,  1924.  He  was  67.  Warren  G. 
Harding  died  of  pneumonia  and  heart  trouble  on 
Aug.  2,  1923.  He  was  58.  Calvin  Coolidge's  death 
was  caused  by  a  heart  attack  on  Jan.  5,  1933,  at  the 
age  of  60. 

 o  

OUR  EMPTY  CHAIRS 

By  John  J.  Buckley 

The  empty  chairs  grow  greater  in  the  years  now 
passing 

Which  friends  sat  on  when  work  of  day  was  o'er. 
The  faces  which  we  loved  are  gone  and  passing 

And  left  us  grieving,  only  memory  our  store. 
The  chain  of  friendship  in  the  years  of  making 

Draws  tighter,  as  the  Reaper  takes  his  toll. 
To  leave  us  disconsolate,  but  not  forsaken. 

As  one  more  friend  is  added  to  the  scroll. 

But  in  the  darkness  of  our  brothers'  leaving, 

A  light  is  visible  despite  the  gloom. 
That  gives  us  courage,  stills  our  hearts  agrieving. 

And  night  is  changed  into  the  sunny  noon. 
Today  is  but  the  entrance  of  tomorrow 

And  discontent  is  ended  over  all  our  strife 
To  renew  old  ties  without  any  sorrow 

Eternally  with  God  and  rest  and  life. 

We'll  lift  our  faces  eastward  as  the  light  is  breaking 

And  keep  our  vision  on  that  guiding  star 
Where  joy  and  peace  are  ours  for  the  taking 

And  souls  have  crossed  the  inner  bar 
And  in  the  realms  of  God's  love  and  perfection 

We'll  see  them  glorified  once  more. 
Gone  is  their  pain  and  burden  of  dejection 

And  we  are  all  together,  partings  o'er. 

] 
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STOP  THAT  COUGH! 

By  Rachel  Ash 

Early  in  the  fall  there  springs  into  being  a  lusty 
crop  of  advertisements  stressing  the  merits  of  this 
or  that  "patent  medicine"  guaranteed  to  perform  the 
modern  miracle  of  checking  all  coughs  regardless  of 
their  origin.  STOP  THAT  COUGH!  ONE  BOT- 
TLE OF  AUNT  SABINA'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 
WILL  CURE  THAT  COUGH!  shrieks  one  street- 
car advertisement.  Across  the  aisle  another  card 
states  that  the  conductor,  the  mailman,  the  plumber, 
the  housewife,  their  children,  their  sisters,  their 
cousins,  their  aunts  all  find  Flim-Flam  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  even  the  most  obstinate  of  coughs. 
Throughout  the  winter  there  is  called  to  our  atten- 
tion in  street-car  posters,  on  bill  boards  and  in  drug 
store  window  displays  a  host  of  sovereign  remedies 
for  cough. 

Is  it  always  advisable  to  stop  that  cough  ?  Cough 
is  Nature's  effort  to  remove  irritating  substances 
from  the  respiratory  tract.  "The  watchdog  of  the 
lungs,"  Dr.  Chevaher  Jackson  has  aptly  called  it. 
Strong  sedatives  that  deaden  cough  without  influ- 
encing the  cause  of  the  irritation  may  be  harmful  if 
they  prevent  proper  removal  of  irritants  and  secre- 
tions from  the  lungs.  Spread  of  the  inflammation 
may  result  or,  through  decomposition  of  retained 
secretions,  poisonous  substances  may  be  produced. 
When  the  cough  reflex  is  absent,  as  in  toxic  children 
with  acute  respiratory  infections  or  in  the  enfeebled 
aged,  the  termination  may  even  be  fatal.  Such  pa- 
tients literally  drown  in  their  own  secretions. 
Cough,  therefore,  often  serves  a  beneficent  purpose 
and  should  not  be  checked  so  long  as  abnormal  se- 
cretions need  to  be  removed  from  the  lungs. 

Cough  may  arise  from  so  many  diverse  causes 
that  it  would  be  folly  indeed  to  expect  a  single  drug, 
or  mixture  of  di-ugs  to  be  a  cure-all  for  coughs  in 
general.  If  treatment  of  the  nose  is  indicated,  it  is 
certainly  wasted  effort  to  swallow  syrupy  mixtures 
by  mouth.  If  a  foreign  body  is  present  in  the  lungs 
or  if  the  child  is  asthmatic,  candy  cough  drops  will 
be  of  small  avail.  Before  continuing  indiscriminate 
treatment  of  cough,  it  would  certainly  seem  wise 
to  determine  what  its  origin  may  be. 

— Hygeia. 

 o  

When  we  got  off  the  gold  standard,  what  stand- 
ard did  we  get  on?  If  we  have  a  standard  now, 
what  is  it?  If  we  have  none,  why  was  it  ever  nec- 
essary to  have  one,  even  the  one  called  "gold  stand- 
ard?" 


LET  ME  BE  A  FRIEND 

Oh  Lord,  I  have  no  prayer  for  sect  or  creed, 

But  this:  I  pray  when  Thou  art  bending  low, 
Give  me  an  eye  to  see  my  neighbor's  need, 

A  heart  to  feel  his  woe. 
To  be  called  wise  or  great  or  good  or  grand 

By  men  is  not  my  wish — a  vain  desire — 
But  just  to  clasp  my  neighbor's  hand 

In  friendship  I  aspire. 
Others  may  strive  for  honor,  wealth,  or  power, 

They  grasp  in  eagerness,  in  pleasure  spend. 
All  these  will  vanish  in  a  passing  hour. 

So  content  my  being,  just  a  friend. 

—The  Labor  World. 

 o  

CONGRESS  WORRIES  BOSSES 

The  fact  that  Congress  is  in  session  has  consider- 
able significance.  A  few  weeks  ago  Johnson  warned 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  that  if 
they  continued  to  oppose  the  NRA  they  were  liable 
to  have  a  30-hour  week  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
lawmakers. 

Since  then  the  employers  have  subsided  in  their 
attacks  on  the  NRA.  They  have  been  insisting, 
however,  that  codes  must  not  provide  for  a  work 
Vv'eek  shorter  than  40  hours — and  more  if  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  it. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  still 
favors  the  30-hour  week  and  would  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  if  President  Roosevelt  indicated  he 
would  approve.  Congressman  William  P.  Connery 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  has  introduced  the  30-hour  bill  Senator 
Black  put  through  the  Senate  at  the  last  session.  At 
that  time  a  majority  in  the  House  favored  the  Black 
bill,  but  Connery  insisted  on  amendments  which 
raised  the  tariff  issue,  and  finally  the  administration 
moved  to  substitute  the  NRA  program  and  Black's 
proposal  died  in  the  House  committee. — Labor. 

.  0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

42  J.  B.  Carll  31443. 

74  J.  A.  Eason  8017. 

74  A.  C.  Hoppe  29105. 

74  H.  L.  Hurtt  28543 

74  L.  J.  Williams  2387. 

213  J.  F.  McLarnon  30929. 

279  L.  L.  Alberty  29375. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

JANUARY  RECEIPTS 


Jan. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


28 
31 
38 
40 
42 
43 
55 
71 
78 
93 
99 
100 
108 
224 
319 
419 
64 
5 
25 
62 
110 
4 

203 
279 

49 

87 
255 

82 
246 

57 
139 
238 
413 
9 

155 
258 
281 
20 
7 

104 
105 
228 
319 
326 
483 
36 
53 
108 
42 


359 
72 
232 
250 

259 
190 
14 
18 
19 
21 
67 
84 
102 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


report  ? 

report  

report  

report  

report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Nov.  report  

Nov. -Dec.  reports 

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  (cr.) 
Dec.  report  (cr.) 

Jan.  report  

report  (cr. ) 

report  

report  

report  

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

report  

report  

report  

-Dec.  reports 

report  

De-c.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

B.  T  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  tax  (add'l.) 
B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

On  acct  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

report  

I'eport  

report  

repo"t  

report  


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


11.50 
4.65 
21.60 
3.00 
80.50 
5.40 
2.70 
9.50 
8.10 
7.55 
17.80 
43.20 
8.60 
18.90 
4.50 
6.45 
23.20 
51.00 
13.00 


18.65 

3.75 
4.50 
8.20 
5.90 
5.20 
20.10 
4.50 
8.95 
10.00 
7.20 
148.00 
10.50 
10.80 
5.40 
5.55 
2.09 
29.70 
15.45 
6.30 
4.65 
4.65 
2.70 
28.20 
110.50 
1.80 
34.00 
4.55 
8.25 
5.40 
146.70 
10.05 
20.10 
4.50 
42.30 
11.70 
15.30 
13.00 
4.50 
32.65 
4.50 
61.20 


Jan. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


109 
115 
136 
143 
144 
165 
212 
213 
230 
305 
328 
379 
388 
435 
455 
113 


Jan.  report  (cr.) 

Nov.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Dec.  report  

Nov. -Dec.  reports 

Dec.  report  

Jan.  report  

Part  payment  of 
Int.  fines  of  F. 
B.  Daniels, 
16000;  E.  E. 
Brown,  8881; 
S.  J.  Dale, 
15295;  W.  J. 
Scott,  33747 .  . 


1  ^ 

Supp 

1  Ofi 

Jan. 

report  

1  5 

85 

Nov. 

1 6 

2  4 

Jan. 

report  

16 

27 

Jan. 

report  

16 

107 

16 

162 

Dec. 

report  

16 

244 

Supp 

16 

254 

Jan. 

report  (cr.) 

16 

263 

Dec. 

report  

16 

275 

Jan. 

report  

16 

308 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

16 

485 

Jan. 

report  

17 

75 

Dec. 

report  

17 

76 

Dec. 

report  

17 

81 

Jan. 

report  

17 

147 

Jan. 

17 

278 

Dec. 

report  

17 

378 

Jan. 

report  

17 

380 

Jan. 

report  

17 

46 

18 

1 

Jan. 

report  

18 

68 

Jan. 

report  

18 

103 

Jan. 

18 

158 

Jan. 

report  

18 

279 

Supp 

19 

83 

Jan. 

report  

19 

111 

Jan. 

19 

121 

Jan. 

19 

353 

Dec. 

19 

442 

Dec. 

19 

172 

B.  T 

&  reinst. .  . 

22 

32 

Jan. 

report  

22 

40 

Jan. 

report  

22 

47 

Jan. 

report  

22 

54 

Dec. 

report  

22 

63 

Dec. 

22 

73 

Jan. 

22 

171 

Jan. 

report  

22 

222 

Jan. 

report  

22 

224 

Jan. 

report  

4.30 
13.80 
55.00 
9.90 
4.65 
11.10 
3.85 
9.30 
5.05 
3.60 
21.00 
3.60 
5.15 
10.22 


48.00 

8.50 
21.15 

9.90 
15.55 
51.30 

1.94 
19.80 

1.00 

11.20 
4.65 

90.00 
8.25 

10.80 
7.00 

17.65 
2.85 

15.00 
2.70 
5.40 
489.60 

15.05 

32.05 
9.70 
6.80 
1.00 

17.10 
7.20 
9.90 

27.70 
3.60 

11.80 

53.10 
3.00 

86.40 

38.70 
3.00 

94.45 
5.40 
8.50 

21.35 


Jan.  Local 

2  2     299     Nov.  report. 


22 
22 

22  39 

22  24 

23  34 
23  66 
23  340 


33  6     Jan.  report  

13  2     Dec.  report  

39     Oct.  report  

B.  T  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

B.  T  

Dec.  report  

185     Dec.  report  

2  60     De-c.  report  

485     Enroll;  Supp.   .  . 
Dec.  tax  (add'l.) 


401 
308 
65 


24 


208     Jan.  tax 


244 

30 


87 
134 
215 


40 


230 
46 


386 
172 


46 


Jan.  report  

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

96     Jan.  report  

238     Oct.  -  Nov.  -  Dec. - 
Jan.    reports .  . 

31     Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

Jan.  report  

225     Oct.  -  Nov.  -  Dec. - 
Jan.   reports .  . 

48  Jan.  report  

122     Jan.  report  

234     Jan.  report  

243     Jan.  report  

25  5    Jan.  report  

429    Jan.  report  

Supp  

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 
B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 
On  account  

49  Jan.  report  

70  Jan.  report  

71  Jan.  report  

125    Jan.  report  

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

Dec.  report  

52     Jan.  report  

82     Jan.  report  

93     Jan.  report  

10     Jan.  report  

33     Dec.  report  

155     Jan.  report  

203  Jan.  report  (cr.) 
30     Oct. -Nov.  report. 

43     Jan.  report  

7  8     Jan.  report  

4  2     Jan.  report  

74     Jan.  report  

100     Jan.  report  

On  account  

Transfer  indebt- 
edness   

Advertising  and 
sub.  —  The 
Lather   


20.00 
4.50 
14.20 
9.00 
11.80 
10.80 
15.00 
82.50 
6.70 
17.10 
4.80 
1.00 
.90 
65.70 
11.70 
5.50 

14.50 
4.50 
9.00 
14.40 
13.80 

7.00 
.85 
5.40 
4.37 
5.40 
5.05 
13.30 
1.00 
11.30 
3.00 
148.50 
5.65 
6.20 
8.10 
5.55 
60.65 
22.75 
11.90 
10.20 
7.65 
13.60 
73.90 
9.10 

15.30 
4.80 
8.25 
74.70 
644.95 
38.90 
119.00 

148.80 


93.40 


Total  receipts.  $4644.82 


JANUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 


January 

19    The  Distillata  Co.,  Jan.  installment  on  cooler, 

water  service   $  4.05 

19     Independent     Towel     Supply     Co.,  service 

12-22-33 — 1-19-34    2.10 

19     P.  M.  Draper,  Sec.  Trades  &  Labour  Congress 

of  Canada,  per  capita  tax  from  June  to  Dec. 

1933    9.00 

19    Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  &  L.  D.  service  16.99 


January 

19 

Frank  Morrison,  Sec.  A.  F.  of  L.,  Nov.  tax  .  . 

81.00 

19 

Wm.  C.  O'Neiy,  Sec.  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.,  Nov. 

60.75 

26 

Engineering  News-Record,   subscription  Feb. 

'3  4-Feb.   '3  6   

8.00 

26 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  local  supplies 

1.97 

26 

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  January  journal,  local  and 

635.33 

26 
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26    Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp  

26  The  National  Advertising  Co.  mailing  Jan. 
journal   

30  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  December  mes- 
sages   

30    Funeral  benefit,  Local  74,  M.  Raska,  18281  .  . 

30     C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   


3.20 
300.00 
47.96 


;l    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   945.00 


January 

31    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer  .  .  .  500.00 

31     Office  salaries    540.00 

Central  United  National  Bank,  federal  tax  and 

service  charge    6.44 

Postage    70.75 


31 


31 


Total  disbursements   $3,296.45 


244 
102 


65 

65 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1! 
January  receipts   


!4    $73,834.18 

  4,644.82 


$78,479.00 
3,296.45 


January  disbursements   

Cash  on  hand,  January  31,  1934    $75,182.55 

ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 


353  Donavin  Allen  Lucian  3620  5 
65    Frank  J.  Gaul  36206 


485  Albert  Archie  Banks  36207 
172    Arthur  Ferdinand  Lee  36208 


REINSTATEMENTS 


42     William  Hugh  Hamilton  36209 


64 

J.  L.  A-VTitt  27388 

42 

H.  G.  Bellefontaine  26850 

388 

W 

C.  Maynard  8820 

42 

W.  H.  Emmick  30436 

34 

A.  D.  Toor  23529 

172 

N. 

A.  Bihner  25156 

255 

T.  C.  Baker  18369 

34 

C.  P.  Hunziker  33785 

386 

D. 

J.  Cummings  34273 

9 

Tony  Boldt  24202 

42 

A.  Chavez  21097 

46 

G. 

F.  King  34099 

36 

F.  R.  Lowder  30  0  78 

42 

F.  0.  Hoffman  18746 

46 

F. 

M.  Falk  35711 

42 

A.  A.  VanMeter  31418 

65 

W.  M.  Clark  23326 

46 

T. 

G.  Gibbons  35914 

42 

J.  M.  Edgar  1414 

65 

R.  J.  Hutchinson  32117 

46 

J. 

J.  O'Halloran  35925 

83 

W.  H.  Hoyle  120  31 

65 

C.  E.  Edwards  26739 

46 

G. 

J.  Riggins  3  5743 

353 

J.  L.  Gallup  35894 

65 

0.  C.  Cornell  30539 

42 

E. 

D.  Redmond  3  0  342 

353 

W.  E.  Rees  35896 

172 

J.  Brennan  21120 

42 

D- 

H.  Flanders  15945 

353 

L.  W.  Gallup  35893 

30 

P.  E.  Farley  (Oct.)  15585 

42 

A. 

N.  Hall  30424 

353 

A.  L.  Lucian  20918 

4-2 

C.  S.  Drawbaugh  31719 

301 

0. 

A.  Winters  32023 

172 

W.  F.  Ferree  24642 

42 

W.  L.  Drawbaugh  20444 

301 

C. 

A.  Bendele  32098 

172 

E.  E.  Phillips  15633 

388 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald  2483 

301 

R. 

M.  Hennessy  1921 

42 

A.  D.  Connor  31840 

3S8 

Harold  W.  Seal  27801 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


54  H.  M.  Byrnes  (Nov.) 

54  F.  O.  McKeehan  24293 

54  L.  C.  Verstraden  26726 

54  J.  Weddle  29739 

62  H.  DeSha  1472 

258  J.  W.  Benton  36191 


258  G.  W.  Benton  36189 

258  H.  E.  Benton  36190 

143  G.  Somoya  7766 

143  A.  Cohen  19774 

32  R.  C.  Bliemeister  23908 

32  C.  W.  Shafer  18718 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


47 

47 
401 
401 

332 
30 
30 


F.  L.  Betz  29114 

J.  P.  Boggess  29435 

R.  R.  Ritz  27715 

W.  H.  Ritz  26267 

V.  R.  Midgley  7440 

J.  L.  Clark  (Oct.)  9862 

J.  Musselman   (Oct.)  3527 


428 

J.  L.  Lockhart  23772 

102 

G. 

S.  Vohden 

(Ren.  Dec.) 

100 

J. 

DiFrisco  (Ren.  Nov.)  24778 

428 

J.  L.  Hayes  25366 

30597 

105 

F. 

D.  Vanderhoff  (Dec.)  14198 

102 

J.  J.  Codomo  (Ren.  Nov.) 

102 

A. 

F.  Vohden 

(Ren.  Sept.) 

47 

D. 

M.  Wallace  35397 

28728 

26192 

224 

J. 

Allegra  (Dec.)  31995 

102 

H.  M.  Lane  (Ren.  Nov.)  30857 

102 

J. 

J.  Donahue 

(Ren.  Oct.) 

224 

M. 

Bartell  (Ren.  Dec.)  5802 

102 

W.  T.  Jones  (Ren.  Nov.)  28938 

24512 

215 

B. 

DeFilippi  (Dec.)  25704 

102 

E.  S.  Runyon,  Jr.  (Ren.  Nov.) 

102 

G. 

Lanzotti  (I 

len.  Oct.)  35809 

74 

H. 

F.  Hammerl  Dec.)  27742 

34823 

102 

F. 

Thompson 

(Ren.  Oct.) 

74 

C. 

Bouton  (Ren.  Dec.)  5966 

102 

J.  Jordan  (Ren.  Dec.)  36145 

33778 

■  74 

W 

J.  Martewicz  (Ren.)  34243 

102 

T. 

Hines  (Ren.  Oct.)  33467 

L.  Stone  2066 


R.  C.  Hunt  li 


P.  Anderson  3939 
G.  P.  Belcher  2  5555 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

42     J.  E.  Terry  35969  74 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

65     J.  M.  Bedbury  2108  65 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

65     B.  Gill  13428  65 


W.  T.  Caldwell  25349,  $100.00 

F.  P.  Stebbing  24484,  $100.00 
E.  A.  Whidden  16171,  $100.00 
R.  A.  Aphelin  24284,  $100.00 
P.  F.  Thoma  16830,  $100.00 

G.  H.  Stow  33496,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

4  M.  Tranguch  29993,  $50.00 

68  C.  H.  Ball  22341,  $100.00 

68  D.  G.  Carpenter  14689,  $100.00 

68  W.  G.  Everly  14349,  $100.00 

68  H.  W.  Han-oh  29015,  $100.00 

68  A.  P.  Moylan  14350,  $100.00 


G.  P.  Block  34867 
G.  P.  Eiden  7502 
W.  H.  Young  4145 


J.  J.  Murphy  28935,  $100.00 
R.  G.  Shinkle  7410,  $100.00 
A.  E.  Snell  14186,  $100.00 
C.  F.  Towne  20774,  $100.00 
L.  B.  Wathen  16327,  $100.00 
G.  W.  Yant  22612,  $100.00 
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From  To 

7     L.  K.  Mallow  30169    485 

9     L.   Brodeur   32799    53 

9     H.  Connors  20466    53 

9     H.  M.  Durell  17620    28 

9    J.  Hyde  11909    53 

9     K.  Kennedy  35347    386 

9     H.  M.  Kuehl  12990    1 

9     J.  McSorley  3618   53 

18     W.  Harper  8647    74 

21     L.  C.  Brown  14490    27 

27     L.  C.  Brown  14490    21 


APPRENTICE  INDENTURED 

47    John  Edward  Duggan,  age  19 

REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

301     San  Antonio,  Texas 

TRANSFERS 


From  To 

30     P.  E.  Farley  15585    275 

36     L.  Rodier  17359    20 

43     W.  O.  Everhart  10793    42 

43     L.  T.  Frleman  34584    42 

43     J.  A.  Mulr  19691    42 

43     P.  W.  Peppard  22468   42 

46     A.  Lorenz  23827    386 

66     J.  B.  Miller  4609    42 

70     C.  B.  Smith  5222    222 

132     F.  C.  Arthur  4936    27 

132     L.  L.  Coker  14031    27 


From  To 

143     C.   Kusant   20095    386 

166     R.  Bonelly  3870    42 

238    J.  T.  Brennan  21120  172 

238     E.  L.  Endicott  33550    259 

246     T.  Schultz   5617   72 

254     A.  A.  Laplante  6810  139 

254     J.  H.  Laplante  12600    139 

326  C.  S.  Henderson  12795.  ..  .238 

340  R.  J.  Dearwater  33522  .  .  .  .  47 

340     E.  F.  McKnight  18445   485 

359     L.  Fournier  32885    139 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

78 

$  2.75 

31 

M. 

Furness  89  80 

190 

2.20 

74 

R.  P.  Fourree  25408 

5 

4.00 

9 

J. 

B.  York  32302 

485 

1.60 

7 

G.  Martin  16885 

42 

2.00 

166 

R. 

Bonelly  3870 

485 
74 

2.00 
2.00 

340 
429 

E.  F.  McKnight  18445 
C.  Baldwin  24754 

485 

7.20 

230 

J. 

W.  McDowell  12489 

380 

10.00 

54 

E.  E.  Clark  12334 

82 

2.00 

30 

E. 

W.  McKeel  21361 

27 

8.00 

203 

C.  VanVliet  11146 

139 

1.25 

359 

L. 

Fournier  32  885 

485 

.90 

7 

L.  K.  Mallow  30169 

9 

15.00 

47 

T. 

Boldt  24202 

230 

12.00 

407 

J.  Chuoke  30637 

9 

5.00 

292 

T. 

Boldt  24202 

230 

25.00 

407 

A.  Salisbury  10600 

9 

3.00 

422 

T. 

Boldt  24202 

155 

6.00 

104 

C.  A.  Mason  25065 

9 

6.00 

39 

T. 

Boldt  24202 

386 

10.40 

9 

K.  D.  Kennedy  35347 

155 

9.00 

104 

C. 

A.  Mason  25065 

386 

8.00 

9 

Geo.  Swift  30055 

72 

1.50 

246 

T. 

S.  Schultz  5617 

42 

3.00 

414 

R.  M.  Smart  21465 

190 

2.00 

70 

C. 

F.  Radant  890  3 

42 

3.00 

172 

R.  M.  Smart  2146  5 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretarj 
oi  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  namef 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  Is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local 

City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

18 

Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  S.  Doll 

G.  Kettler 

0. 

Doll 

19 

Joliet,  111. 

E.  Johnston 

D.  Johnston 

D. 

Johnston 

R. 

Fairbairn 

28 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

C.  Lescallette 

W.  J.  Boland 

J. 

McClure 

36 

Peoria,  111. 

N.  Tannyhill 

G.  C.  Gaylord 

42 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  S.  Terry 

R.  A.  Jones 

W. 

MePherson 

C. 

J.  Haggerty 

62 

New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  Duffy 

A.  G.  Siegel 

L. 

J.  Putfark 

C. 

Duffy 

63 

Richmond,  Va. 

J.  G.  Duggan 

J.  J.  Duggan 

J. 

G.  Duggan 

65 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J.  Healey 

E.  K.  Rhodes 

W. 

D.  Marden 

E. 

K.  Rhodes 

71 

Akron,  Ohio 

G.  Allman 

W.  P.  White 

C. 

Perrin 

76 

Sharon,  Pa. 

A.  Williams 

B.  Goodall,  Jr. 

B. 

Goodall,  Jr. 

C. 

A.  Berry 

78 

Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  J.  Talbot 

A.  E.  Boudreau 

A. 

Laflamme 

R. 

J.  Talbot 

81 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

C.  F.  Ward 

C.  Mobray 

A. 

Meldahl 

83 

Fresno,  Calif. 

H.  C.  Laufer 

R.  E.  Linderstrand 

84 

Superior,  Wis. 

C.  C.  Jubenville 

E.  Lund 

87 

Reading,  Pa. 

H.  E.  Hoffman 

H.  D.  Brubaker 

J 

H. 

D.  Brubaker 

93 
104 

Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  H.  Findorff 

J.  W.  Snyder 

Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  Morrow 

R.  E.  Moore 

O. 

Egbloom 

121 

Aurora,  111. 

R.  Nugent 

A.  J.  Plant 

144 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

R.  H.  Boysol 

R.  A.  Judson 

165 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

A.  Lange 

J.  A.  Milzarek 

166 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  Wormer 

H.  Hay 

W. 

Miller 

A. 

Clother 

172 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

H.  J.  Skelly 

R.  L.  Smith 

R. 

L.  Smith 

R. 

L.  Smith 

213 

Newark,  Ohio 

J.  G.  Garrison 

J.  W.  Kennedy 

215 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

P.  Doyle 

E.  Balliet 

J. 

Murnane 

224 

Houston,  Texas 

H.  H.  Fairbanks 

L.  George 

P. 

H.  Wilson 

260 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

F.  M.  Osborne 

W.  R.  Bakeman 

386 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Swift 

B.  A.  Barrenger 

B. 

A.  Barrenger 

G. 

Zinn 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECE>roER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — ^Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88.  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery:  Lake  Worth.  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144.  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  mouth,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Inter.'^tate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W..  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and  254. 
Meets  quarterly.  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland.  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67.  85,  102,  106.  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353,  398  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.   L.  W.  Miller.  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244.  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  t  $     .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1,500  pages   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   50  Labels,  per  50  35 

Arrearage  Notices   50  Lapel   Button   50 

Charter    2.00  Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00  Manual   50 

Constitution   15  Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50  Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00  Seal    4.50 

Envelopes.  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75  Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50  Transfers   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00  Triplicate  Receipts   3  5 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  ,        ,  „  , 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00  Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50  Working  Permits   3.) 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Pri.,  8  B.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  019  2-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  Garner  Martin, 
404  Kate  Ave.,  No. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,   D.   C. — Meets   Mon.,   Rm.   308,  Mather 

Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W.  Exec.  Bd. 
meets  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,   Minn. — Meets   2d   and   4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  797  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  13  31  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.   Tem.,    6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  33  4  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,   612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,   Ohio. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  C.   L.   U.   Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquiu,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  426 1/2 

W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m. 
T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.   8  p.  m.,  Room 

218,  Terminal  Bldg.    W.  J.  Boland,  292  Grant  St. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.    Ora  A.  Kress,  202  S.  Ludlow  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and   2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

3  2  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  Ise  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 

36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.  Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
10  6  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  TeL, 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCreadv  St.    Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Thurs.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third 
Ave.    Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  39  4  4  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland.  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Him- 
street,  211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binshampton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo..  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  Xew  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  12S  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  19  9  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St..  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

-  72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 
ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  2d 
and  4th  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard.  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Llano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3.  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2  831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading.   Pa. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall.  305 la  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st  Sat.,    9:30   a.  m., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee 
Roy  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St., 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  159  So.  4th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis! — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246 1/2  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tern.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 
Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.   J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind.-- -Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  108  2  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Boston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth  Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  het.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautlev,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum.  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    .Tames  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

2  60  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m..  Room 
39,  Cheda  Bldg.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26 
Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  Johnson,  B.  A.,  Meads  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Tel.,  Green  2772.  Joseph  Roberts,  Fin.  Sec, 
83  Main  St. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2(i  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Shehoygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Geoi'gia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Louis  Cottell,  636  S.  St.  Marys 

St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.  Archie  B.  Darling,  414  W.  18th  St.  Tel. 
5197. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  9  25  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  X.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823  1/2  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 


3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 
Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

378  Marion.  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets    1st   Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock.  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  204 9-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
Guy  Zinn,  B.  A.,  550  Main  St.,  Pooghkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.  Oscar  Brosz,  care  of  E.  E.  Maynard,  123  No. 
Maple  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th' Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  1431/2  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  1341/2  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2  244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve.  62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  722  1/2  Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets   1st  Wed.,   Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

428  Ponca  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  309  E.  Grand  Ave.  J.  L.  Hayes,  211  So.  Birch 
St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 

223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar  Sts., 
Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 
43  4  Merced,   Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d   Mon.,   Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 
Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East;  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.     H.  R.  Reed, 

4091/2  W.  Cliurcli  St. 
478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.    F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 

Cleveland  St. 

4  83  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    H.  F.  Kauertz,  405%  W.  Capital  St. 


'A  Reference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Journeyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without' 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


lJ(Tcivr.«;: 
1'.<.)o'k 


ATTENTION 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
In  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  in  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  eech  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  Invaluable  In  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  Is  dally 

Price  $2.00  Per  Copy 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new);  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 

.    We  Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

If  you  cannot  buy  one,  request  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
  A  Reference  Bool{  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  Should  Be  Without   


An  Army  Guards  Wall  Street  Money 


jyjORE  wealth  is  gathered  together  in  the  "cata- 
combs" under  Wall  street,  New  York  City,  than 
in  any  other  place  of  equal  area  in  the  world.  The 
estimate  is  placed  at  $30,000,000,000.  And  the  own- 
ers of  all  this  cash  and  securities  are  not  running 
any  risk  of  losing  any  of  it  to  bandits. 

An  army  of  5,000  trained  marksmen,  the  best  to 
be  found,  men  tested  previously  for  their  courage 
and  trustworthiness,  guard  these  huge  fortunes  day 
and  night.  They  live  in  this  underground  city  of 
hidden  treasure  but  are  in  the  care  of  physical  train- 
ers who  keep  them  fit,  bodily,  for  any  emergency. 

No  robber  band  has  ever  tried  to  make  a  raid  on 
this  subterranean  stronghold  in  spite  of  the  tempt- 
ing booty  it  offers,  and  woe  to  any  who  might  try  it. 
Besides  being  armed  with  almost  every  weapon  so 
far  devised,  except  cannon,  this  guardian  army  has 
under  its  control  a  flooding  system,  also  poison  gas 
and  even  scalding  steam,  with  which  to  rout  thieves 
who  might  break  into  the  treasure  vaults. 

Every  bank  or  other  financial  institution  has  its 


own  squad  of  guards.  One,  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  has  234  of  them.  The  Bank  of  Manhattan 
has  200.  In  addition  to  the  army  of  5,000  picked 
men,  14,000  men  and  women  employes  in  the  Wall 
street  financial  institutions  hold  permits  to  carry 
firearms,  and  are  trained  and  ready  to  use  them  on 
an  instant's  notice. 

Recent  disclosures  in  the  senate  committee  investi- 
gations also  demonstrated  a  great  need  for  an 
equally  efficient  system  of  protection  against  looting 
"from  the  inside." 

 o  

Employers  in  their  bitter  resistance  to  wage  in- 
creases have  failed  to  see  or  have  had  their  atten- 
tion diverted  from  the  larger  implications  of  wages 
as  purchasing  power.  The  responsibility  therefore 
rests  upon  the  Administration  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  to  conserve  and  adjust  con- 
sumer incomes  in  balance  with  other  economic 
forces.  Prompt  and  constructive  action  will  avert 
controversies  and  hard  fought  battles  on  this  issue. 


Talk^  to .  the  Trade  Umomsts 

f  c  on  the 

Uses  off  Liffe  lesermee 

To  Proyide  -  -  -  5.    SPECIAL  BEQUESTS 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  popularity 
of  the  life  insurance  contract  to  serve  as  a  special  bequest  or  gift  to  a 
designated  beneficiary  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Thus,  a  son  or  daughter  may  invest  in  a  life  insurance  policy  or  an 
annuity  contract  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  for  a  dependent  parent. 
A  father  may  set  aside  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  contract  to  provide 
a  wedding  dowry  for  his  daughter,  or  to  start  his  son  in  business  or  in  a 
profession.  A  bridegroom  may  present  his  bride  with  a  life  insurance 
policy  upon  marriage. 

Likewise,  the  insurance  policy  may  be  made  payable  to  one's  favorite 
charity,  school,  or  endowed  institutions,  thereby  continuing  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  thereof  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  insured. 

ULLICO  life  and  endowment  policies,  both  Juvenile  and  Adult,  and 
ULLICO  retirement  annuity  contracts,  lend  themselves  to  all  of  the  above 
purposes. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Liffe  leseraeee  Compmy 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS— 
C.  E.  Seli,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves, 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West   26th   Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917. 
authorized  September   6,  1921." 

VOL.  XXXIV.     No.  7  MARCH,  1934.  Subscription  Price  $1.20  a  Year 


Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  Ifi9  —  All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
publislied  in  ro!iowing  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 

with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions 
of  the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  follow- 
ing issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Edgrar  D.  Foster,  8480  vs.  Local  Union  No.  72 

Brother  Foster  appealed  to  the  General  President 
from  the  action  of  Local  72  in  removing  him  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  shop  in  which  he  was 
employed  as  foreman,  on  the  charge  of  his  having 
erected  inferior  work,  and  on  the  charge  of  violating 
Section  5,  Art.  II  of  Local  72's  Working  Rules  and 
Agreement  with  their  Contractors.  The  General 
President,  after  having  received  evidence  from  both 
sides  and  reviewing  the  same  carefully,  found  the 
appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  preferi'ed  and  he 
therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union  as 
taken  against  this  brother. 

Earl  E.  Brown,  8881  Frank  B.  Daniels,  16000 

Sidney  J.  Dale,  15295  W.  J.  Scott,  33747 

vs. 

International  Union.  Re:  International  Fines  of 
$23.00 

The  brothers  mentioned,  members  of  Local  113  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  protested  to  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Council  on  account  of  or  against  the  action 
of  the  International  office  in  having  enforced  Sec- 
tion 80,  L.  I.  U.  Constitution,  in  placing  fines  of 
$25.00  agaist  each,  for  violation  of  this  section  by 
lefusing  to  cease  working  on  a  job  being  done  in  that 
section,  for  a  concern  which  the  General  Office  had 
temporarily  placed  unfair  on  account  of  them  em- 
ploying non-union  lathers  in  another  locality.  The 
International  Executive  Council,  by  a  vote  of  five  to 
one,  voted  to  sustain  these  fines,  the  dissenting  vote 
having  been  cast  by  Second  Vice  President  Murphy. 


A.  W.  Fischel,  3021  vs.  Local  Union  No.  392 

Brother  Fischel  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  392  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00  against  him  and 
debarring  him  for  a  period  of  one  year,  having  taken 
this  action  againct  him  in  accordance  with  Local 
Ru'e  5  on  the  charge  of  "discrimination  practised 
by  the  appellant."  Brother  Fischel  also  appealed 
against  the  action  of  the  local  against  him  in  placing 
a  fine  of  $50.00  and  debarring  him  from  foremanship 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  this  latter  penalty  having 
been  applied  on  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  a 
contractor  to  employ  members  of  the  local  below  its 
established  scale  cf  wages.  The  General  President 
alter  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  brother  guilty  of 
the  charges  mentioned  and  he  therefore  sustained 
the  action  of  the  local  union. 

WHAT  ST.  PATRICK  WOULD  DO 

St.  Patrick  was  a.  gentleman — 

Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 
And  hisicry  shows  in  Erin's  Isle 

He  put  the  snakes  to  rout. 
Trade  unionists  are  positive 

That  if  he  lived  today 
He'd  join  in  the  campaign  to  drive 

The  rats  and  scabs  away. 

— Exchange. 

.  0  

A  MAN 

He  may  have  a  greasy  hat,  and  the  seat  of  his 
trousers  may  be  shiny,  and  the  banker  may  not  be 
very  well  acquainted  with  his  signature;  but  if  you 
see  his  children  with  their  noses  flattened  against 
the  window  pane  watching  for  him  a  half  hour  be- 
fore he  is  due  home  for  supper,  you  can  go  right 
ahead  and  trust  him  with  anything  you  have. 
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How  the  New  Deal  Came  to  Dunderiand 


JX  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  Employers'  As- 
sociation of  Western  Massachusetts  on  the  philos- 
ophy and  work  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, Donald  R.  Richberg,  General  Counsel  NRA, 
at  their  annual  meeting  recently  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  illustrated  his  argument  upon  the 
necessity  of  some  form  of  government  in  industry 
by  telling  the  following  fable: 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  river  flowing  through 
a  country  called  Dunderiand.  On  one  bank  lived  the 
Herdsmen,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  ragged  individualists 
who  raised  sheep  and  cows.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  lived  the  Plowmen,  who  raised  corn  and  cotton, 
and  were  also  ragged  individualists.  The  men  of 
both  tribes  made  boats  and  fished  in  the  same  river ; 
and  they  exchanged  wool  for  cotton  and  com  for 
milk. 

As  each  tribe  multiplied,  they  began  to  build 
bridges  across  the  river;  and,  as  the  bi'idge  builders 
charged  tolls,  more  and  more  bridges  were  built  until 
finally  the  river  was  all  cluttered  up  with  bridges, 
and  the  toll  charges  were  so  reduced  that  all  the 
bridges  operated  at  a  loss ;  and  a  lot  of  bridges  were 
neve]'  finished ;  and  bridge  builders  and  bridge  tend- 
ers could  no  longer  make  a  living. 

Along  about  this  time  the  Herdsmen  found  that 
they  were  producing  more  wool  and  milk  than  they 
could  use  or  exchange ;  and  the  Plowmen  found  that 
they  were  producing  more  corn  and  cotton  than  they 
could  use  and  exchange.  So  there  was  a  Depres- 
sion; and  naturally  the  ragged  individualists  of  both 
tribes  blamed  their  troubles  on  the  other  tribe ;  and 
after  a  lot  of  individual  quarreling  the  tribes  went 
to  war. 

The  war  had  to  be  organized,  because  even  ragged 
individualists  do  not  like  to  fight  separately.  So  the 
Chiefs  of  the  tribes  took  command.  First  they 
burned  all  the  bridges  so  that  the  enemy  would  not 
get  across.  Then  they  began  to  build  new  bridges 
so  as  to  attack  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  Herds- 
men began  to  raise  corn  and  cotton;  and  the  Plow- 
men began  to  raise  sheep  and  cows,  since  they  could 
not  trade  with  the  enemy  and  they  needed  these 
things.  It  took  so  long  to  get  ready  to  fight  that  by 
the  time  each  side  was  prepared  to  go  to  war  the 
people  were  so  busy  and  so  prosperous  that  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  to  fight  about. 

So  they  made  a  treaty  of  peace  which  simply  pro- 
vided that  anybody  who  desired  could  build  a  bridge. 
Then  for  the  next  ten  years  both  tribes  built  bridges 
again  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  first  bridge  build- 
ers made  a  lot  of  money;  and  for  a  few  years  the 
Herdsmen  and  the  Plowmen  traded  merrily  across 


the  river  and  fished  in  the  river  peaceably  again. 
But,  after  ten  years,  once  more  there  were  too  many 
bridges  and  everybody  was  producing  more  than  he 
could  exchange,  except  a  few  Herdsmen  who  had 
started  raising  chickens  and  a  few  Plowmen  who 
had  started  raising  wheat.  So  there  was  a  little 
short  Depression  during  which  all  the  unemployed 
Herdsmen  began  to  raise  chickens  and  all  the  un- 
emp'oyed  Plowmen  began  to  raise  wheat;  and,  as  a 
result,  there  were  soon  too  many  chickens  and  too 
much  wheat  added  to  too  much  of  everything  else. 
So  then  a  big  long  Depression  started. 

"It's  all  the  fault  of  the  Herdsmen,"  said  the  Plow- 
men; and  the  Herdsmen  answered  back:  "It's  your 
fault,  not  ours."  So  they  declared  war  again;  and 
burned  all  the  bridges ;  and  the  Chiefs  began  organiz- 
ing each  tribe  for  battle  again ;  and  there  was  a  great 
revival  of  business  and  everybody  went  to  work. 

But  one  day,  when  a  council  of  war  was  being  held 
by  the  Herdsmen,  an  old  man  named  Pa  Lee  Khan 
stood  up  and  insisted  on  making  a  speech.  He  was 
a  very  successful  basket  maker  who  had  become  a 
teacher  of  political  economy  in  his  declining  years 
and  was  known  throughout  the  land  as  the  learned 
Pa  Lee  Khan.  He  told  the  council  of  war  that  the 
Depression  was  just  a  business  cycle  and  there  was 
no  need  to  go  to  war  about  that.  The  thing  to  do 
was  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  business  cycle  and 
then  prosperity  would  return. 

"When  will  the  business  cycle  end  ?"  he  was  asked ; 
and  he  answered:  "After  enough  people  starve  and 
die  and  things  get  scarce  again,  so  there  will  be  a 
proper  balance  of  supply  and  demand.  You  haven't 
any  effective  demand  for  anything  now  except 
bridges." 

"We  need  bridges,"  said  the  Chief,  "because  we 
burned  them." 

"Well,"  said  Pa  Lee  Khan,  "if  you  want  to  create 
an  effective  demand  for  other  things,  you  had  better 
burn  them,  too." 

That  sounded  very  wise  to  the  Chief,  so  he  ordered 
everything  burned;  but  before  the  order  could  be 
carried  out  there  was  a  revolution;  and  Pa  Lee 
Khan's  cousin.  Pa  Lee  Cy,  became  Dictator.  Pa  Lee 
Cy  was  both  a  scientific  scholar  and  a  practical  poli- 
tician so  he  put  the  Chief  and  Pa  Lee  Khan  in  jail. 
They  remained  there  arguing  for  twenty  years ;  and 
when  they  died  they  left  a  large  manuscript  entitled, 
"The  History  and  Cause  of  Business  Cycles,"  which 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  translate  so  as  to  make 
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any  sense  out  of  it — so  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  work  of  profound  wisdom. 

During  this  twenty  years,  however,  the  Dictator 
of  the  Herdsmen  had  made  peace  with  the  Dictator 
of  the  Plowmen  by  marrying  their  children  and  cre- 
ating a  Royal  Family,  which  then  established  a 
Planned  Economy.  This  was  a  very  simple  recov- 
ery program  under  which  all  the  surpluses  which 
either  tribe  produced  were  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Family.  In  this  way  Pa  Lee  Cy,  who  was  the  master 
brain  of  the  royal  family,  practically  ended  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

The  people  were  never  allowed  to  accumulate  a 
surplus  and  they  came  to  regard  a  continuing  mod- 
erate Depression  as  the  natural  conditions  of  a  mod- 
ern, well-governed  state.  The  overbuilding  of  toll 
bridges  stopped  because  the  Royal  Family  took 
charge  of  all  roads  and  bridges  as  "public  utilities" 
and,  after  the  people  had  paid  for  building  them,  they 
were  required  to  pay  the  Royal  Family  perpetual 
tolls  for  using  them.  This  stopped  excessive  bridge 
building  and  eliminated  all  unfair  competition. 

It  is  probably  that  the  planned  economy  of  Pa  Lee 
Cy  would  never  have  been  changed  if  the  old  Royal 
Family  had  not  petered  out  after  a  few  generations 
of  high  living.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  Family  of 
Cliff  Dwellers,  who  called  themselves  Bankers,  and 
claimed  to  be  illegitimate  progeny  of  the  original 
Pa  Lee  Cy. 

They  tried  to  improve  on  the  Planned  Economy 
which  had  merely  transferred  the  surpluses  of  pro- 
duction to  the  support  of  the  Royal  Family.  First, 
they  put  in  efficiency  experts  who  doubled  all  the 
production  of  the  farms  and  factories.  That  gave 
the  Bankers  such  enormous  suipluses  that  they 
could  only  use  them  by  employing  more  efficiency 
experts  and  operating  more  farms  and  factories. 

This  brought  on  the  Biggest  Depression  of  all, 
when  the  surpluses  were  piled  up  so  high  around 
the  Bankers  houses  that  the  Bankers  starved  to 
death  inside  and  the  ragged  individualists  starved 
outside,  until  along  came  a  man  with  a  New  Deal 
who  said:  "Let's  not  have  any  more  Royal  Fami- 
lies. We'll  have  a  new  planned  economy  and  the  plan 
will  be  to  have  the  people  either  absorb  their  own 
surpluses  or  stop  producing  surpluses.  Doesn't  that 
sound  like  common  sense?" 

Thereupon  all  the  ragged  individualists  cheered 
loud  and  long  and  the  New  Dealer  went  home  feeling 
very  happy.  But  that  evening  he  ate  mince  pie  and 
had  a  nightmare  in  which  old  Pa  Lee  Kahn  appeared 
scowling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  pointed  a  long 


bony  finger  at  him  and  said:  "Have  you  read,  'The 
History  and  Cause  of  Business  Cycles  ?'  " 

"I  have  read  it,"  said  the  New  Dealer,  "and  it's 
just  a  lot  of  words.   It  doesn't  mean  a  thing." 

"It  means,"  replied  old  Pa  Lee  Kahn,  "that  as  long 
as  ragged  individualism  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Dunderland  you  will  always  have  business  cycles.  It 
means  that  when  you  mortgage  tomorrow  you  don't 
eat  tomorrow — that  every  credit  has  its  debit — and 
every  boom  must  have  its  bust." 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  new  kind  of  planned 
economy,"  protested  the  New  Dealer.  "No  boom,  no 
bust.  We  are  planning  to  feed  and  clothe  all  our 
ragged  individualists  by  democratic  co-operation." 

"Socialism" — whispered  Pa  Lee  Kahn. 

"Communism" — whispered  Pa  Lee  Kahn. 

"Fascism" — whispered  Pa  Lee  Kahn. 

"You  don't  explain  anything,"  said  the  New 
Dealer,  "you  only  call  names  and  prove  nothing,  in 
a  very  scientific  manner.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
New  Deal?" 

"It  won't  work,"  whispered  Pa  Lee  Kahn. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  why;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  won't 
work." 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"I  wouldn't  do  anything,"  whispered  Pa  Lee  Kahn. 

And  then  he  disappeared  very  suddenly  in  a  fog 
which  he  apparently  had  brought  in  with  him,  which 
lingered  just  long  enough  to  cover  his  retreat. 

That  is  where  the  fable  ends.  And  that  is  where 
the  New  Deal  begins. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  GERMAN  FLEET 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  the  entire  Ger- 
man fleet  surrendered  to  the  British  navy  at  Scapa 
Flow  in  November,  1918,  and  was  there  interned. 
On  June  21,  1919,  the  German  crews  scuttled  all  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  with  the  exception  of  the  cruiser 
"Baden."  Three  light  cruisers  and  some  smaller 
vessels  were  beached  before  they  sank.  That  these 
ships  were  scuttled  was  not  due  to  the  laxity  of  the 
British  navy,  since  the  allies  would  not  permit  the 
ships  to  be  turned  over  completely,  but  merely  in- 
terned. The  German  sailors  sank  the  ships  to  keep 
them  from  being  incorporated  in  the  allied  navies. 
A  number  of  the  ships  were  raised  in  1928  and  sold 
as  scrap  iron. 
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Federal  Housing  Corporation— What  Is  It? 

Little  Knoivn  Credit  Agency  Smoothing  Way  Toward  Slum  Clearance  in 
American  Cities.    Enables  Public-spirited  Citizens  to  Act. 


gLUM  clearance  and  low  cost  housing  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  utility.  It  was  so  de- 
clared in  the  housing  law  of  New  Jersey  recently  en- 
acted. This  means  that  the  profit  motive  is  not 
uppermost  and  where  the  profit  motive  is  not  upper- 
most funds  for  this  purpose  are  hard  to  get.  From 
many  cities  reports  come  to  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
the  effect  that  certain  public  spirited  groups  in  these 
cities  are  ready  to  undertake  low  cost  housing  but 
cannot  raise  the  money  to  buy  the  land,  which 
initial  outlay  is  necessary  before  the  Public  Works 
Administration  can  lend  money  for  actual  housing 
operations. 

Recently  the  writer  was  permitted  to  go  with  a 
delegation  from  a  large  American  city  to  the  PWA. 
They  asked  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000.  This  delega- 
tion was  composed  of  young  men  with  the  modern 
spirit  and  with  true  civic  patriotism.  They  had  a 
plan  to  erect  10  blocks  of  modern  apartments  for 
Negro  citizens  to  rent  at  the  low  rental  of  $4.50  per 
room.  Their  proposal  had  been  duly  prepared  by 
an  architect,  was  technically  perfect,  and  was  backed 
by  research,  maps  and  other  exhibits  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  housing  divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Administration.  It  looked 
as  if  they  had  an  airtight  proposal.  They  were  duly 
received  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  PWA.  Their 
plans  were  approved  and  everything  was  going  well 
until  the  technical  adviser  said,  "Well,  now,  what 
about  your  equity  in  this  project?"  It  developed 
that  these  public  spirited  young  men  were  without 
capital  but  they  hoped  to  form  a  corporation  by 
issuing  stock  to  the  mechanics  who  did  work  on  the 
job,  the  material  men  who  supplied  materials,  and 
to  the  property  owners.  This  kind  of  equity  was 
disallowed  by  the  PWA.  It  was  believed  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act.  Labor  should  not  be  required  to 
reduce  theii'  wages  by  taking  part-pay  in  stock. 

Public  Utility  Favored 

The  young  men  were  about  to  retire  in  discour- 
agement when  representatives  of  the  PWA  informed 
them  thei-e  was  a  way  out.  The  way  out  was  to 
foi-m  a  community  council  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
city  with  the  mayor  as  chairman  making  the  whole 
enterprise  a  quasi-official  project.  Then  when  this 
group  of  citizens  espousing  the  proposal  invited  the 
governent  in,  representatives  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Coi-poration  would  be  sent  to  this  city  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  land  and  to  supply  the  needed  funds 


to  buy  the  land  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  if 
necessary.  This  incident  reveals  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Corporation  known  officially  as  the 
Public  Works  Emergency  Housing  Corporation.  It 
is  a  social  agency  set  up  by  the  government  to  take 
the  profit  entirely  out  of  slum  clearance  and  low 
cost  housing.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  a 
public  utility  in  the  housing  field  ever  devised. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Public  ^^'orks  Emergency 
Housing  Corporation  are  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  Robert  D.  Kohn,  Director  of  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation,  as  set  forth  in 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  are  "to  construct, 
reconstruct,  alteration  and  repair  of,  low-cost  hous- 
ing projects  or  slum  clearance  projects,  apartments, 
houses,  homes  and  structure  of  every  nature  and 
kind." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  this  corporation,  as  an  agency  of  the  PWA 
has  power  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  by  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  any  property  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  projects  undertaken  by 
it  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  administrator. 

Power  of  the  Corporation. 

The  coiporation  will  engage  in  low-cost  housing 
and  slum  clearance  projects  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  undertaken.  It  will  lend  every  assistance  to 
•states,  municipalities  and  public  housing  authorities 
in  the  development  of  worthy  projects  and  it  may 
finance  projects  outright  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
country  of  what  can  be  done. 

While  the  corporation  will  be  empowered  to  do 
anything  that  a  private  contractor  or  builder  can 
do,  the  policy  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
as  repeatedly  stated  by  Administrator  Ickes,  is  not 
to  interfere  with  or  enter  into  competition  against 
legitimate  private  businesses,  but  supplement  and 
stimulate  these  businesses  in  a  field  of  vital  social 
importance. 

The  corporation  is  set  up  under  the  National  Re- 
covery Act  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  housing  and 
slum  clearance  program  as  planned  by  the  housing 
division  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Administration. 

The  coiporation  has  broad  powers  to  engage  in  a 
general  construction  business,  to  finance  and  aid  in 
financing  low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearance,  to 
perform  engineering  and  architectural  work  and  to 
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conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  of  builders  and 
contractors. 

In  addition  to  buildings,  the  corporation  has  power 
to  locate,  lay  out,  construct  and  maintain  roads, 
avenues,  parks,  playgrounds,  recreational  facilities, 
sewers,  bridges,  walls,  utilities  and  incidental  im- 
provements in  connection  with  housing  projects. 

The  corporation  may  equip,  furnish,  operate,  man- 
age and  maintain  homes  and  buildings  of  every 
nature. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  of 
Public  Works  or  other  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  the  corporation  may  borrow  or 
otherwise  raise  money. 

The  corporation  will  co-operate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  its  functions  with  any  private,  public 
or  governmental  agencies  to  the  end  of  public  benefit. 

The  corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  three  shares  without  par  value.  The  stock  will 
be  held  in  the  names  of  the  incorporators  for  the 
United  States.  The  corporation  will  commence  busi- 
ness with  a  nominal  capital.  It  is  contemplated  that 
all  funds  with  which  the  corporation  will  carry  out 
its  program  will  be  furnished  by  the  PWA. 

WAR  PROPAGANDA  INCREASES 

The  naval  building  race  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  is  stimulating 
more  war  talk  and  propaganda  than  has  been  heard 
in  the  three  countries  for  a  long  time.  At  the  same 
time  the  business  of  armament  firms  is  expanding 
and  they  are  returning  increased  profits. 

Paralleling  big  navy  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  is  the  campaign  conducted  by  a 
chain  of  British  papers  and  the  moving  picture 
newsreels  they  control.  Instead  of  the  usual  por- 
trait of  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  few  bars  of  the 
national  anthem,  the  movies  are  now  ending  their 
programs  with  a  picture  of  the  King  reviewing  the 
fleet,  according  to  a  recent  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch. Moving  picture  audiences  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  to  stand  through  three  verses  of  "God 
Save  the  King,"  while  battleships,  cruisers  and  sub- 
marines pass  across  the  screen. 

Even  the  children  are  becoming  imbued  with  the 
propaganda,  and  the  head  of  a  big  London  toy  shop 
reports  that  the  sale  of  toy  soldiers,  guns  and  tanks 
has  increased  20  per  cent  since  1932. 

Armament  and  aircraft  shares  have  been  soar- 
ing on  various  stock  exchanges,  and  the  great  arma- 
ment firm  of  Schneider  &  Co.  in  France  has  declared 
dividends  of  100  francs  a  share,  based  on  profits  of 
25,390,000  francs  for  the  year  ending  April,  1933. 


ROOSEVELT  TELLS  CONGRESS  THAT  NRA  IS 
PERMANENT  POLICY  FOR  INDUSTRY 

A  positive  denial  that  the  provisions  for  the  opera- 
tion of  industry  contained  in  the  National  Recovery 
Act  are  temporary  characterized  the  message  which 
President  Roosevelt  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Congress. 

After  reviewing  generally  the  work  of  his  admin- 
istration since  last  March,  he  turned  directly  to  the 
Recovery  Act  with  the  following  declaration: 

"We  have  made  great  strides  toward  the  objec- 
tives of  the  national  industrial  recovery  act,  for  not 
only  have  several  millions  of  our  employed  been  re- 
stored to  work,  but  industry  is  organizing  itself  with 
a  greater  understanding  that  reasonable  profits  can 
be  earned  while  at  the  same  time  protection  can  be 
assured  to  guarantee  to  labor  adequate  pay,  and 
proper  conditions  of  work. 

"Child  labor  is  abolished.  Uniform  standards  of 
hours  and  wages  apply  today  to  95  per  cent  of  in- 
dustrial employment  within  the  field  of  the  national 
industrial  recovery  act. 

"We  seek  the  definite  end  of  preventing  combina- 
tions in  furtherance  of  monopoly  and  in  restraint 
of  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  prevent 
ruinous  rivalries  within  industrial  groups  which  in 
many  cases  resemble  the  gang  wars  of  the  under- 
world and  in  which  the  real  victim  in  every  case  is 
the  public  itself. 

"Under  the  authority  of  this  Congress  we  have 
brought  the  component  parts  of  each  industry  to- 
gether around  a  common  table,  just  as  we  have 
brought  problem.s  affecting  labor  to  a  common 
meeting  ground. 

Though  the  machinery,  hurriedly  devised,  may 
need  readjustment  from  time  to  time,  nevertheless, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  created 
a  permanent  feature  of  our  modernized  industrial 
structure  and  that  it  will  continue  under  the  super- 
vision, but  not  the  arbitrary  dictation,  of  govern- 
ment itself." 

 0  

In  a  recent  radio  address,  J.  David  Stern,  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Philadelphia  Record  point  out 
that  industry  has  shown  it  M'on't  raise  wages  suf- 
ficiently of  its  own  accord,  even  though  that  means 
its  own  salvation.  It  is  therefore  up  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Johnson  to  force  industry  to 
save  itself  by  raising  wages. 

"The  salvation  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Bill 
lies  in  complete  unionization  of  all  labor,"  Stern  de- 
clared. "Without  this  force  to  curb  the  natural 
selfishness  of  business,  all  the  codes  they  may  make 
in  Washington  will  pr<5Ve"of  no'  :avail." 
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ATTENTION,  MEMBERS! 


The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  E.  M.  Lurie,  Construction  Engineer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Room  631,  208  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  any  of  our 
members  meet  with  any  difficult  construction  prob- 
lems or  desire  any  of  the  information  contained  in 
Mr.  Lurie's  letter,  if  they  will  communicate  with 
Mr.  Lurie  at  the  above  address,  their  problems  will 
be  given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Lurie's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"It  seems  that  some  of  the  craft,  particularly 
foremen,  must  occasionally  run  across  jobs  where 
metal  lath  construction  is  improperly  or  insuffi- 
ciently specified.  The  manufacturers  of  metal  lath 
industry  products  are  anxious  to  see  that  the  weight 
of  lath,  nails  or  wire  ties  are  correctly  specified  to 


suit  the  conditions  so  that  a  satisfactory  job  will 
result.  Perhaps  our  position,  since  we  deal  so  fre- 
quently with  architects  and  engineers,  enables  us  to 
obtain  correction  of  their  specifications  more  readily 
here  than  is  possible  otherwise. 

"Therefore  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  craft  who  will  advise  us  of  specifications 
which  should  be  corrected  and  their  detailed  sugges- 
gestions — with  these  should  be  furnished  the  name 
and  location  of  the  job  and  name  and  address  of  the 
architect  or  engineer." 

If  any  member  has  a  problem  involving  en- 
gineering— such  as  size  of  hangers  to  carry  plas- 
ter over  an  unusually  large  area  or  a  question 
whether  purlins  will  sag  under  weight  of  lath  and 
plaster  for  a  given  condition,  etc. — which  he  cares 
to  submit  to  him,  Mr.  Lurie  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
direct  with  him. 


The 


Science  Scores  on  Crime  Again 

'Nitrate  Test"  Gives  Conclusive  Proof  of  the  Use  of  Firearms 
A  Discovery  Made  by  a  Mexican 


^  NEW  discovery  makes  it  possible  to  tell  whether 
a  suspected  murderer  or  assailant  has  fired  a 
gun  of  any  kind  within  48  hours  before  the  test  is 
made. 

It  is  scientifically  known  that  the  discharge  of  a 
firearm,  causing  combustion,  imbeds  innumerable 
specks  of  nitrate,  used  in  all  gunpowders,  in  the  skin 
of  the  trigger  hand  or  the  face  of  the  person  doing 
the  shooting.  These  tell-tale  specks  of  exploded 
nitrate  are  revealed  by  a  simple  chemical  test. 

This  test  is  made  by  pouring  some  melted  paraffin 
or  wax  on  the  hand  of  the  suspect.  This  coat  of 
paraffin  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cotton  upon  which 
another  coat  of  paraffin  is  poured.  When  cooled 
the  mold  peels  off  like  a  glove.  Then  a  chemical, 
called  "Lunge's  reagent,"  is  poured  drop  by  drop 
into  the  mold.  If  the  person  under  test  has  recently 
fired  a  gun  the  little  nitrate  specks  will  appear  in  a 
few  minutes,  blue  black  in  color  and  gi'owing  larger. 
Otherwise  nothing  appears. 


Until  the  nitrate  specks  in  a  gunman's  hand  dis- 
appear after  48  hours,  supposedly  by  absorption, 
nothing  can  remove  them.  They  cannot  be  rubbed 
or  washed  out.  If  gloves  are  worn  the  same  specks 
can  be  detected  in  the  fabric. 

Strangely  enough  this  test  was  developed  in  Mexi- 
co but  its  discoverer,  Teodore  Gonzalez,  assistant 
director  of  Mexico's  department  of  criminal  identifi- 
cation, has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  test  is  now  being  introduced  in  Chicago 
and  other  American  cities,  and  a  special  study  is 
being  made  of  it  in  Northwestern  university's  fam- 
ous crime  laboratory. 

Gonzalez  reports  the  case  of  a  Mexican  servant 
girl,  recently  found  dead,  shot  twice  with  the  gun 
of  her  sweetheart  known  to  have  been  with  her  only 
a  half  hour  before.  The  man  was  caught  and 
seemed  a  certain  victim  of  the  gallows.  But  he  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  nitrate  test.  No  specks  were 
found.  Then  the  girl's  hands  were  tested  and  the 
specks  appeared.  She  had  committed  suicide.  Her 
sweetheart  was  freed. 
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A.  F.  of  L.  Seeks  to  Outlaw  Company  Unions 


"WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Conference  of  representatives  of  the 
affihated  national  and  international  unions  laid  the 
ground  work  for  a  militant  and  concerted  attack 
upon  the  company  unions  by  the  adoption  of  strong 
program  for  amending  the  National  Recovery  Act 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Wilham  Green,  president  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  explained  the  proposed  amendment 
before  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Board  and  author  of  the  original 
recovery  Act.  The  proposals,  which  received  the 
hearty  support  of  the  New  York  Senator,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Corporations  are  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
forming,  fostering  and  financing  company  unions, 
preparing  their  constitutions  and  guiding  and  direct- 
ing their  activities. 

2.  The  National  Labor  Board  would  receive 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  swear  them  under  oath 


and  examine  the  books  and  financial  records  of  con- 
cerns whose  cases  are  under  consideration. 

3.  The  Labor  Board  would  receive  mandatory 
power  to  hold  elections  where  these  are  requested  by 
employes  or  where  the  board  feels  that  such  elec- 
tions are  necessary  to  determine  who  shall  represent 
the  men  for  collective  bargaining. 

4.  Labor  should  have  representation  on  all 
boards  and  code  authorities. 

5.  Adequate  protection  is  to  be  afforded  to  all 
workers  who  organize  into  unions  so  that  they  shall 
be  free  from  discharge,  lockout  and  intimidation. 

In  support  of  the  proposed  Recovery  Act  amend- 
ment to  make  it  illegal  for  a  corporation  to  finance 
further  and  promote  a  company  union  Mr.  Green 
pointed  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinator, Joseph  B.  Eastman,  who  banned  company- 
fostered  unions  on  the  railroads. 


Workers  of  India 

"JNDIA  has  40  million  people  who  never  know  the 
sensation  of  a  full  stomach."  said  Tarini  Phahas 
Sinha  of  Benares  in  a  talk  here  on  industrial  and 
agricultural  conditions  in  India.  "This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  India  has  become  the  eighth  largest 
industrial  country  in  the  world  with  profits  on  in- 
vested capital  ranging  from  300  per  cent  in  cotton 
to  700  per  cent  in  coal  mining." 

This  rapid  industrial  growth,  coupled  with  almost 
unparalleled  exploitation  of  the  workers  and 
farmers  by  British  industrialists  and  Indian  masters 
is  fast  becoming  a  menace  to  the  laboring  popula- 
tions of  Europe  and  America,  he  declared.  Indian 
miners,  working  for  one-twelfth  the  wage  of  Welsh 
miners,  now  supply  300  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
while  miners  in  Wales,  their  Indian  market  lost,  live 
on  the  dole.  Cotton  cloth  production,  financed  by 
British  capital,  is  fast  outstripping  British  produc- 
tion. Modernly  equipped  factories  employ  35  million 
men  and  women,  four  times  as  many  as  are  engaged 
in  British  factories. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Indian  workers  live  in  unspeak- 
able squalor.  In  Bombay,  8000  workers  live,  sleep  and 
eat  crowded  together,  12  to  a  room.  Outside  every 
cotton  factory  is  an  opium  shop  licensed  by  the 
British  government  where  mothers  can  buy  opium  to 
keep  their  babies  quiet  while  they  work.  Out  of 
every  1,000  babies  born  in  the  cotton  factory  areas, 


Suffer  Exploitation 

828  die  in  their  first  year,  half  from  the  direct  effects 
of  opium,  the  rest  from  malnutrition. 

"The  landlord  system,  together  with  exhorbitant 
taxation,  keeps  the  whole  populace  in  slavery," 
Sinha  declared.  "Trade  union  organization  is  almost 
impossible.  Industry  is  seasonal,  and  a  strike  that 
extends  into  the  slack  season  is  certain  to  be  lost. 
Profits  are  so  high  that  employers  can  afford  to  lose 
on  a  season's  goods  rather  than  yield  to  organiza- 
tion. Most  of  the  workers  come  from  the  agricultural 
areas  to  work  for  a  few  months  in  the  hope  of 
earning  enough  to  pay  the  landlord  his  rent,  so  that 
the  industrial  population  is  constantly  shifting. 

"However,  the  growth  of  class  consciousness  is 
amazing,  with  the  leaders  coming  largely  from  the 
upper  classes.  Religion  and  caste  do  not  seem  to  be 
stumbling  blocks,  but  the  lack  of  education  is  a  great 
obstacle.  There  are  absolutely  no  educational  facil* 
ities.  It  would  not  do  to  have  the  Indian  coal  minerf 
able  to  count  the  tons  of  coal  they  mine;  the  govern* 
ment  is  too  wise  for  that. 

"The  only  way  your  people  and  the  workers  of 
other  advanced  nations  can  save  themselves  from 
the  results  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Indian  masses 
is  to  unite  with  them  in  an  international  struggle 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Otherwise,  you  must 
inevitably  sink  into  the  state  which  they  are  in 
today." 
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There  is  much  talk  and  quite  a  lot  of  joking  about 
the  59-cent  dollar ;  but  most  of  us  do  not  notice  any 
difference  in  it  at  all,  and  it  is  no  joke  that  the  new, 
or  cheap  dollar,  is  just  as  elusive  and  hard  to  get  as 
the  other.  The  object  of  it  is  that  it  is  supposed  to 
raise  commodity  prices  and  thus  money  will  become 
more  plentiful.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  working  out 
that  way;  raising  prices  in  themselves  will  not 
unlock  the  money  flood  gates.  Merchants  have  found 
that  out.  If  people  could  not  buy  at  the  supposedly 
low  prices  it  is  much  more  impossible  for  them  to 
buy  at  higher  prices. 

 o  

There  is  a  need  for  more  dollars  in  circulation  and 
easier  for  the  consumer  to  get  hold  of  a  few  of  them. 
Some  believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  more  money 
into  circulation  is  through  inflation — controlled  in- 
flation, they  call  it.  Others  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
such  a  plan,  contending  that  inflation  cannot  be 
controlled  and  point  out  to  what  happened  in  France 


with  its  fiat  money,  Germany,  and  even  the  green- 
back period  in  the  United  States  following  the  Civil 
War.  But  with  the  steady  hand  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt at  the  helm  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  He'll 
banker  this  job  and  turn  it  off  the  same  as  he  has 
the  others. 

 o  

During  hearings  recently  on  a  minimum  wage  bill 
before  a  New  Hampshire  legislative  committee  pay 
envelopes  of  employes  of  various  industries  were 
submitted  in  evidence.  What  these  official  records 
told  would  be  laughable  were  mirth  not  so  much  out 
of  place  in  connection  with  such  a  pathetic  example 
of  miserly  penuriousness.  One  pay  envelope  a  work- 
er received  contained  his  week's  wages  of  $3.35  and 
on  the  face  of  it  was  printed: 

"The  key  to  comfort  in  old  age — spend  less  than 
you  earn  and  save  the  balance." 

Which  would  be  somewhat  of  an  accomplishment 
on  $3.35  a  week,  one  would  imagine. 

Another  envelope  enclosed  $4.11  as  a  week's  earn- 
ings and  was  inscribed: 

"Save  and  be  independent.  Save  and  own  your 
own  home.   Save  with  safety." 

Save  on  what — and  how? 

 0  

"This  government  which  America  is  now  perfect- 
ing is  and  can  be  no  dictatorship.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  democracy  and  is  self-goveniment  in 
every  real  sense.  That  it  will  make  mistakes,  we 
may  be  sure.  That  it  will  halt  and  fumble  where 
haste  is  necessary,  and  that  it  will  plunge  ahead 
where  caution  would  be  the  wiser  course,  is  only  to 
be  expected.  But  that  America  having  once  set  out 
to  achieve  liberty  in  the  machine  age,  will  turn 
back  because  of  the  terrified  shrieks  of  these  mod- 
ern Tories  is,  to  me,  unthinkable. 

"America  has  already  gone  too  far  to  stop;  and 
our  Tories  are  too  far  gone  to  stop  us." 

 0  

Every  Labor  Union  in  the  nation  should  make  it 
a  special  order  of  business  the  next  few  months  to 
see  that  the  requisite  number  of  states  ratify  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Anti-Injunction  Law. 

In  its  passage  are  the  guarantees  that  Labor  shall 
be  free  and  unshackled  in  its  onward  march  to  the 
goal  of  Decent  Standards  of  living  and  working. 
 0  

But  today,  even  more  than  at  any  previous  time, 
the  world  is  filled  with  suspicion  and  distrust  of  one 
nation  for  the  other,  national  hatreds  and  jealousies. 
War  lords  strut  and  rattle  sabres.  War  talk  is  in 
the  air.  Looks  like  folks  didn't  learn  very  much 
from  the  last  smear. 
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ROOSEVELT  OR  CHAOS 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee  writes 
a  tribute  to  President  Roosevelt,  which  should  be 
memorized  by  every  patriotic  American.  Here  it  is : 

"They  talk  about  Roosevelt  destroying  confi- 
dence! God  save  the  mark!  These  very  people 
four  years  ago  destroyed  all  financial  confidence, 
and  now  they  are  trying  to  put  the  blame  on 
Roosevelt.  Surely  the  people  will  not  be  misled 
by  this  shameless  attempt  to  "rig"  the  market 
of  confidence  in  their  own  selfish  and  ruinous 
policies.  Americans,  choose  ye  today  whom  we 
shall  serve — the  financial  buccaneers  of  New 
York,  the  Morgans,  the  Kahns,  the  Wigginses, 
and  Mitchells,  who  in  their  selfish  greed  brought 
ruin  and  desolation  upon  you  three  years  ago, 
or  Roosevelt,  the  courageous  champion  of  the 
light  of  all  the  people  to  share  in  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  to  enjoy  a  greater  prosperity.  For 
me  and  my  house  and  my  people,  I  choose 
Roosevelt.  My  friends,  be  not  deceived.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  furnished  me  with  a  truly 
great  leadership  in  this  time  of  distress.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  has  given  us  a  plan  of  re- 
covery. Not  one  of  his  critics  has  even  suggested 
a  plan.  They  have  no  plan.  It  is  Roosevelt  plan 
or  chaos." 

 o  

A  CHANGE  COMING 

The  old  order  of  over-stuffed  fortunes  for  a 
favored  few  and  millions  of  wage  workers  toiling 
long  hours  for  very  low  wages  has  gone  forever. 

No  one  knows  just  now  what  the  new  order  will 
be.  But  we  can  all  hope  that  it  will  be  better  than 
the  old  order  and  we  can  all  strive  to  make  it  much 
so. 

It  is  a  sure  thing  that  this  generation  will  never 
stand  for  the  return  of  the  old  order  that  produced 
depressions  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  thous- 
ands of  idle  men  and  women,  with  breadlines,  and 
with  many  homeless,  hungry,  and  destitute. 

The  President's  Recovery  plan  may  be  wrecked — 
we  hope  not — but  if  it  is,  something  much  worse 
than  the  old  order  for  the  privileged  few  may  take 
its  place. 

About  the  surest  thing  now  in  sight  as  a  bet  is 
that  the  old  regime  that  dealt  so  harshly  with  the 
disheartened  masses  will  never  come  back.  No  one 
can  now  definitely  predict  just  what  shape  the  new 
deal  will  take.  But  whatever  develops.  Trade  Unions 
must  stand  foursquare  for  the  things  it  has  always 
fought  for— democracy,  freedom,  fair  wages,  less 
hours  of  work,  collective  bargaining,  and  a  fair  deal 
for  all  concerned. 


PATRIOTISM  OF  TODAY 

Congress  is  in  session  and,  being  in  session  is  in- 
dulging in  more  or  less  talk  as  to  what  it  will  and  will 
not  do. 

The  best  forecast  is  that,  in  the  main,  Congress 
will  do  what  the  President  wants  it  to  do  and  will  do 
little  if  anything  that  he  wants  it  not  to  do. 

If  Congressmen  are  wise  that  will  be  their  pro- 
gram. The  grip  of  the  President  upon  the  country 
is  suflficient  to  enable  him  to  put  Congressmen 
under  terrific  presure.  Most  Congressen  know  that. 

But  this  condition  need  not  and  should  not  pre- 
vent Congressmen  from  offering  the  President  the 
benefit  of  their  advice.  It  so  happens  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  a  bigot.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he 
is  experimenting  and  he  has  changed  his  plans  a 
number  of  times.  He  is  trying  to  find  the  best  way 
out.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  suggestion 
and  advice  is  welcome. 

Congressmen  should  off'er  suggestions  and  advice. 
Congressmen  need  not  be  either  rubber  stamps  or 
clams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  Congressmen  had 
greater  opportunity  for  real  public  service.  If  they 
can  show  themselves  wiser  than  the  President,  the 
President  probably  will  listen  and  if  they  really  are 
wiser  than  the  President  the  country  will  listen. 

The  re-shaping  of  American  destiny  that  began 
in  the  last  session  will  continue  in  this  session.  Upon 
this  Congress  will  fall  the  responsibility  and  the 
honor  of  wiping  out  vast  injustices  and  of  opening 
the  legal  pathway  to  as  great  a  social  and  economic 
development  as  ever  the  world  has  seen. 

Labor  will  watch  carefully  what  this  Congress 
does.  Labor's  own  interest  will  lie  in  a  field  broader 
than  ever  before.  It  will,  now  as  in  the  past,  reward 
its  friends  with  support  and  strive  with  all  its  might 
to  defeat  its  enemies.  And  the  testing  will  be  done 
in  the  light  of  today's  needs. 

 o  

The  name  and  integrity  of  Roquefort  cheese,  re- 
nowned for  centuries,  have  been  protected  by  French 
law.  Several  grocers  have  been  fined  for  selling 
counterfeit  Roquefort.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
proved  that  the  offending  cheese,  unlike  the  genuine 
article,  was  neither  made  of  goats'  milk,  nor  made 
in  the  proper  region.  He  clinched  his  case  by  pro- 
ducing letters  patent  granted  by  King  Charles  VI 
in  1411  and  King  Charles  VII  in  1431  to  the  people 
of  Roquefort  allowing  them  only  to  call  their  cheese 
"Roquefort." 

 o  

What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education 
is  to  the  human  soul. — Addison. 
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Inherited  Wealth  vs.  Democracy 

Forlune  Left  by  Richard  B.  Mellon  Emphasizes  Wisdom  of  Justice  Brandeis' 
Warning;  Long's  Remedy  Not  Too  Drastic 


J^ICHARD  B.  MELLON,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
of  Aluminum,  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  more 
than  $200,000,000— the  inventory  is  not  yet  filed. 
Most  estimates  of  great  fortunes  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  are  under  the  mark.  Richard  was  a  lesser 
member  of  the  family,  far  below  Brother  Andrew 
in  wealth;  most  property  is  at  half  the  price  of 
1929,  or  less;  but  dispatches  from  Pittsburgh  go 
from  $200,000,000  up. 

Justice  Brandeis  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  warned  the  American  people  that  they 
can  keep  their  liberty,  or  they  can  let  the  wealth  of 
the  land  pile  up  in  vast  fortunes — but  they  cannot 
do  both.  They  must  make  a  choice  between  these 
things,  and  that  rather  quickly.  The  lesser  Mellon 
fortune  emphasizes  this  wise  warning. 

*  *    *  * 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  owned  by  one  man 
means  just  one  thing:  power,  irresponsible,  arbi- 
trary power.  The  aid  which  wealth  can  give  to 
security,  comfort  or  even  luxury  has  been  attained 
and  passed  long  before  any  such  figures  are  reached. 

\\'ealth  beyond  the  first  few  millions  merely  gives 
its  owner  the  power  to  shape  the  lives  of  other  men ; 
if  need  be,  against  their  will.  It  enables  him  to 
make  or  break  communities,  to  crush  strikes,  per- 
vert education,  turn  government  into  his  errand 
boy  and  make  the  sheer  weight  of  his  money  felt 
even  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Mellon  family, 
through  its  own  enormous  holdings  and  its  tieup 
with  other  blocks  of  wealth,  controls  investments 
of  seven  billion  dollars.  An  emperor  is  not  more 
dangerous  to  democratic  institutions  than  such  a 
heap  of  gold  as  that. 

*  *  * 

Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  is  about  the  only 
man  in  active  public  life  who  not  only  repeats  the 
warning  of  Justice  Brandeis,  but  gives  a  rough  out- 
line of  a  remedy.  He  would  limit  the  size  of  one 
man's  fortune  to  $50,000,000;  the  inheritance  which 
one  person  might  receive  to  $5,000,000 ;  the  net  pro- 
fits which  one  person  might  make  in  a  year  to 
$1,000,000.  Above  those  figures,  government  would 
take  it  all,  and  put  it  to  public  uses. 

Obviously,  such  a  plan  is  too  "rough  and  ready" 
to  be  enacted  as  it  stands.  But  suppose  it  were 
enacted,  who  would  be  harmed? 


Would  any  man  be  deprived  of  culture  and  travel, 
to  say  nothing  of  more  basic  needs,  if  limited  to 
$1,000,000  net  income  a  year? 

Would  he  suffer  if  his  profits  above  $50,000,000 
went  to  public  uses;  or  would  his  children  be  de- 
prived of  a  fair  chance  at  life  if  they  got  no  more 
than  $5,000,000  apiece? 

To  ask  the  questions  answers  them.  Senator 
Long's  limits  are  too  high,  not  too  low. 

*    *    *  * 

The  American  people  must  choose  between  democ- 
racy in  government  and  plutocracy  enthroned  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation.   They  cannot  have  both. 


500,000  HOMES  ARE  NEEDED 

According  to  government  reports,  the  nation  is 
short  some  500,000  homes.  Building  operations  have 
practically  ceased  since  1929.  The  fact  that  com- 
munities are  displaying  "for  rent"  and  "for  sale" 
signs  is  no  indication  of  an  over-supply  of  dwellings ; 
it  simply  indicates  the  extent  of  the  doubling-up 
process  that  has  taken  place  during  depression — a 
process  that  will  be  reversed  as  conditions  improve. 

By  the  same  token,  the  survey  demonstrates  that 
there  is  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  recondi- 
tioning and  modernizing  of  existing  residences  that 
needs  to  be  done.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  sur- 
vey is  that  the  small,  one-family  home,  costing 
$5,000  or  less,  will  be  principally  in  demand  when 
the  new-building  wave  starts. 

The  thrifty  home-owner  and  prospective  builder, 
reading  this,  will  not  miss  its  message.  It  means 
just  one  thing:  Higher  prices  for  both  new  con- 
struction and  alterations  and  improvements.  The 
first  signs  of  that  price  rise  are  appearing,  with  a 
gradual  and  steady  strengthening  of  the  commodity 
price  level.  Prices  are  still  extremely  low — con- 
struction and  material  firms  are  offering  bargains 
that  would  have  seemed  fantastic  not  so  long  ago — 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  and  common 
labor.    That  condition  won't  last  forever. 

Now  is  the  time  to  encourage  home  owners  to 
make  needed  repairs.  They'll  be  doing  something 
more  than  buying  themselves  something  they  need 
at  a  low  price.  They'll  be  helping  provide  employ- 
ment and  a  market  for  supplies.  They'll  be  an  in- 
fluence for  recovery.  Employment  and  investment 
are  cheaper  and  better  than  charity. 
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REED'S  BRAINSTORM 

Former  United  States  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of 
Missouri  in  criticizing  the  new  deal  declares  that 
"the  government  is  interfering  with  every  man's 
business,  assuming  that  the  business  of  the  United 
States  can  best  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  gentle- 
men who  have  never  transacted  any  business  in  their 
lives." 

Evidently  Mr.  Reed  has  forgotten  that  business 
men,  whose  business  had  been  managing  industries 
all  their  lives,  were  in  complete  control  of  industry 
during  1930,  1931,  1932,  and  for  a  few  months  at 
least  in  1933.  On  the  question  of  unemployment 
alone,  here  is  the  record  of  these  superb  managers: 
In  January,  1930,  there  were  3,216,000  unemployed. 
By  August,  1930,  the  number  had  risen  to  4,101,000, 
and  by  December  to  5,541,000.  In  January  1931, 
there  were  7,160,000  jobless  hammering  the  pave- 
ments looking  for  work,  and  in  December  of  that 
year  the  idle  reached  8,908,000.  January,  1932, 
started  off  with  10,197,000  unemployed,  reaching 
12,124,000  in  December.  In  March,  1933,  there  were 
13,689,000  persons  out  of  work,  the  largest  number 
ever  recorded  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  record  of  business  men  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  unemployment — a  record  of  complete 
bankruptcy  of  both  permanent  policies  and  emergen- 


cy measures.  Other  aspects  of  our  industrial  life,  all 
in  control  of  business  men,  reveal  similar  bankrupt- 
cy. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
and  the  principles  of  the  new  deal  in  industry,  ac- 
companied with  legislation  designed  to  make  those 
principles  effective,  the  army  of  the  unemployed  de- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  until  recently,  when 
the  civic  work  project  was  inaugurated,  the  number 
was  around  6,000,000,  a  decrease  of  over  7,000,000 
since  March. 

In  the  light  of  the  plainly  visible  inability  of  busi- 
ness men  to  meet  practically  all  the  crises  connected 
with  the  depression,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
first  few  months  of  the  new  deal  administration,  the 
criticism  by  Senator  Reed  is  not  only  unfounded,  but 
absurd.  Evidently  like  the  traditional  ostrich,  he 
has  kept  his  head  in  the  sand  for  the  last  three  years 
and  been  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  current  events  in 
our  industrial  life. 

 0  

Make  the  best  of  everything  and  you'll  never  get 
the  worst  of  anything. 

•  0  

Parking  space  is  like  money ;  there  is  plenty  of  it 
where  it  doesn't  do  us  any  good. 


IN  MEM€I2IAM 


46  Frank  J.  Barclay,  14947. 

46  John  Joseph  Harrington,  9021. 

46  Joseph  Keeley,  16569. 

46  O.  P.  Lefever,  6196. 


46  John  James  McKenna,  8595. 

68  John  Wm.  Hall,  2034. 

74  Louis  Edward  Logan,  1660. 

258  Gifford  Dwight  Nichols,  36192. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  beloved  brother,  Carl  W.  Patnude,  5499,  a  charter 
member  of  Local  Union  No.  138  and  for  many  years  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  this  Local  Union  No.  144 
of  San  Jose,  California. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  144  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days ;  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal 
and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 

R.  A.  JUDSON, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  144. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Isaac  S.  Skillman, 
No.  31734,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Skillman  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local  union,  always  ready  to  help 
those  in  need  and  willing  at  all  times  to  lend  every  effort  to  gain  the  right  for  which  we  are  striving,  there- 
fore be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  250  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal  and  that  we, 
the  members  of  Local  No.  250,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOPE. 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  250. 
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DETERMINING  LENGTH  OF  ARCS 

A  simple  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  length  of  any  style  arch  is 
to  use  a  pair  of  dividers  and  scale  around  the  curve  at  one  foot  intervals,  having 
your  dividers  set  at  the  required  scale.  You  can  follow  any  curve  in  this  manner. 
By  scaling  at  one-half  foot  intervals  an  even  more  accurate  result  is  had. 

This  method  is  recommended  to  mechanics  as  it  is  quick  and  accurate. 


True  Arch  or  Semi-Circle 


Segmental 


Gothio 


In  Figs.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  shown  various  curves.  Suppose  the  scale  on  these 
curves  is  %  inch  equals  one  foot.  Set  your  dividers  at  Vi  inch  and  start  at  your 
spring  line  and  scale  around  your  curve.  To  be  more  accurate  you  can  set  your 
dividers  at  %  inch  and  scale  around  at  inch  intervals  which  will  each  represent 
V2  foot.  You  can  scale  from  spring  line  to  crown,  which  will  give  you  half  of  arch 
and  double  the  result  or  scale  all  around  the  curve.  Either  method  requires  only 
a  few  minutes. 

You  can  go  on  any  job  and  after  establishing  your  rise  and  span,  if  not  given,  lay 
out  your  arch  to  a  scale  and  in  a  few  minutes  time  hy  using  above  method,  deter- 
mine the  length  of  your  sweeps  or  the  full  distance  around  the  arc. 

All  plans  are  drawn  to  a  scale  so  that  the  above  can  be  used  at  all  times  and 
on  all  curves. 


3 

Fig.  3 


Another  method  of  finding  the  length  of  a  sweep  or  the  length  of  any  arc  of 
a  circle  where  the  rise  and  span  are  given  is  here  shown. 
In  Fig.  2 — 

A-B  equals  the  span. 

D-C  equals  the  rise. 
Draw  the  diagonal  line  A-C. 

Multiply  the  length  of  the  diagonal  line  A-C  by  8.    Subtract  the  length  of  the 
span  A-B  and  divide  the  remainder  by  3.    This  will  give  you  the  length  of  the  arc 
A-C-B  which  will  be  the  number  of  feet  required  for  one  sweep. 
The  problem  here  presented  is  as  follows: 

SAC — AB 
A-C-B =  
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TO  FIND  LENGTH  OF  SEMI  CIRCLE  AND  DIVIDE  IT  INTO  EOUAL 
PARTS 

In  Fig.  3  is  illustrated  a  method  of  finding 
the  length  of  a  semi-circle  (or  sweep  of  a  semi- 
circle) and  also  how  to  divide  it  into  equal 
parts. 

Let  A-F-B  represent  the  semi-circle,  of  which 
A-B  is  the  span  and  C-F  the  rise.  "With  a  ra- 
dius equal  to  half  the  span  as  A-C,  describe  the 
arc  C-D.  Next  draw  a  straight  line  from  C  to 
D.  Place  a  square  on  C-D  as  at  E  so  that  when 
you  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  E-F, 
this  line  will  intersect  the  crown  F  exactly. 
Next  place  the  square  on  line  E-F  and  draw 
another  line  square  to  it  as  the  line  F-G.  The 
distance  from  A  to  G  will  be  equal  in  length 
to  arc  A-F,  which  is  one-half  the  semi-circle. 
Double  this  distance  is  the  length  of  the  semi- 
circle. 

Many  times  it  is  desired  to  divide  the  semi- 
circle or  half  of  it  into  an  equal  number  of 
parts.  In  this  instance  we  will  suppose  the  arc 
A-F  is  to  be  thus  divided  into  five  equal  parts. 
A-G  is  equal  in  length  to  A-F,  so  we  lay  this  line  out  as  shown.  Then,  if  this 
line  be  an  odd  measurement  which  it  usually  is,  one  of  the  mechanical  methods 
of  division  may  be  used,  as  explained  in  another  part  of  this  book.  The  method 
here  used  is  to  draw  the  line  G-5  any  length  square  to  A-G.  Next  draw  A-5  any 
convenient  length  so  that  it  may  be  easily  divided  into  five  equal  parts.  Other 
lines  are  next  drawn,  parallel  to  G-5,  by  placing  a  square  on  A-G  and  drawing 
lines  which  will  connect  exactly  with  points  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  thus  dividing  A-G  into 
the  required  number  of  parts. 


Pig.  3 


d^rSOl&TIWINE  APP^OXMATE  LE^^       OF  SEMI-CIRCLE 


Divide  the  span  A-E  Into  four  equal  parts  as  shown  at  B-F  and  D.  With  a 
radius  A-B  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  span  and  A  as  a  center,  describe  the  arc  B-C 
Draw  a  straight  line  from  where  the  arc  B-C  and  the  main  arc  intersect  as  at  C 
to  the  point  D  on  the  span  and  twice  this  distance  C-D  will  be  the  length  of  the 
main  arc  A-C-E  or  the  approximate  feet  of  iron  required  for  one  sweep. 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issae) 
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Unemployment  Forty-Six  Years  Ago 


'pHE  social  menace  of  the  substitution  of  iron  slaves 
in  industry  for  men  and  women  workers,  and  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  work  day  and 
work  week  to  prevent  wholesale  unemployment,  were 
seiiously  considered  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  its  early  years. 

In  his  report  to  the  1887  convention  of  the  federa- 
tion, President  Samuel  Gompers  declared  that  the 
"displacement  of  labor  by  machinery  in  the  past  few 
years  has  exceeded  that  of  any  like  period  in  our 
history,"  and  said  it  was  "one  of  the  most  important 
facts  with  which  the  labor  movement  has  to  grap- 
ple." Commenting  on  the  statement  by  the  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics  that  nearly  a  mil- 
lion workers  were  out  of  employment,  Mr.  Gompers 
said: 

"It  is  now  time  that  something  should  be  done  to 
reclaim  from  misery  the  many  thousands  of  good 
and  true  men  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have 
stomachs  to  fill,  with  ready  and  willing  hands  to 
supply  their  wants,  but  continually  receiving  the 
stereotyped  reply  in  answer  to  their  appeals  for 
work,  'No  job  open.' 

"Much  can  be  done  by  the  trade  unions  to  relieve 
the  distress  caused  by  the  displacement  of  labor  by 


machinery.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  trade 
unions  have  sought  and  in  many  instances  secured 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor;  for  a  brief  period 
there  has  been  a  stagnation  in  this  direction. 

"I  appeal  to  the  trades  unions  of  the  country  to 
go  on  in  this  work.  The  answer  to  all  opponents  to 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  could  well  be  given 
in  these  words:  'That  so  long  as  there  is  one  man 
who  seeks  employment  and  cannot  obtain  it,  the 
hours  of  labor  are  too  long." 

From  1887  to  the  present  organized  labor  has 
reiterated  its  demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  length 
of  the  work  week  and  work  day  proportionate  to 
the  increased  production  of  working  men  and  wo- 
men with  machinery,  without  reduction  in  weekly 
earnings.  By  the  fair  competition  codes  which 
President  Roosevelt  is  establishing  under  the  na- 
tional recovery  act  that  demand  is  being  realized 
in  part.  Thorough  organization  of  the  workers  will 
make  possible  its  realization  in  full. 

Working  men  and  women  everywhere  should  en- 
roll in  the  trade  unions  and  thus  mobilize  their 
strength  in  a  practical  way  for  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  the  complete  abolition  of  unem- 
ployment. 


Unions  Protect  Labor  in  Accident  Cases 


jgVERY  day,  in  hundreds  of  ways,  trade  unionism 
proves  its  value  to  the  individual  worker,  de- 
clares Industrial  News,  the  official  publicity  organ  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  General  Council. 

"Every  day,  in  hundreds  of  ways,  trade  unionism 
proves  its  value  to  the  individual  worker,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

"Here  is  an  example,  furnished  by  the  Associated 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  which,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  interest,  establishes  a  principle  of 
high  importance  to  rank  and  file  trade  unionists 
throughout  a  wide  range  of  industry. 

"A  fireman  was  turning  an  engine,  singlehanded, 
on  a  turntable,  when  ashes  were  blown  into  his 
lungs. 

"Internal  hemorrhage  was  set  up,  and  he  was 
treated  by  his  panel  doctor,  who  advised  him  to  con- 
tinue at  work. 

"While  at  work,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and  finally 
he  was  laid  up  for  eight  days. 

"On  his  recovery  he  was  medically  examined  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  and  went  back  on  duty. 


"Ultimately  he  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation, 
which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  disability 
was  constitutional  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
action. 

"The  union  took  up  the  case.  It  obtained  medical 
evidence,  both  from  the  local  doctor  who  had  treated 
the  fireman,  and  from  their  own  specialist. 

"Under  this  pressure  the  company  made  an  offer 
of  a  gratuity,  but  denied  liability. 

"Instructions  were  then  given  by  the  union  to  its 
solicitors  to  take  legal  proceedings. 

'Now  the  company  have  admitted  their  liability  to 
pay  compensation  during  the  period  of  incapacity. 

"Moral:  No  worker,  facing  the  risks  of  industrial 
life  today,  can  afford  to  be  without  the  protection 
of  his — or  her — trade  union." 

 0  

At  the  tip  of  a  lion's  tail  is  a  small,  horny  spur; 
at  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  animal  "spurred" 
himself  into  action  with  this  appendage. 

 0  

Pavements  that  move  while  pedestrians  stand  still 
are  proposed  for  London. 
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RIDING  AT  ANCHOR 

By  Mr.  Modcstn» 
Ancient  Egypt  moved  her  blocks  of  stone  by  sheer 
man-power. 

Horse-power  was  scant,  and  wheels  little  known. 
But  Egypt  could  cut  stone  with  human  finger- 
nails. 

Iron  was  still  rare,  and  steel  a  thing  unknown — 
Unless  in  Damascus  they  might  have  begun  its 
discovery. 

But  up  in  the  hills  of  Sinai  were  beautiful  blue 
stones — 

Turquoise  gems  lay  hidden  in  clay  and  the  rain 
uncovered  them. 

When  queens  valued  them  for  their  beauty. 
Merchants  went  to  find  more  of  them. 
Their  slaves  dug  into  the  hills. 
Impatient  of  the  slow  erosions  of  the  seasons. 

Digging  caves  into  the  gem-laden  clay. 

Those  miners  came  upon  another  substance. 
It  could  be  melted  in  the  fire. 

It  was  soft  under  the  hammer; 

But  beaten  long  enough,  it  became  tough  and 
hard. 

(Pittsburgh  engineers  made  the  same  discovery, 
later) . 

From  this  metal,  which  came  to  be  called  copper — 
They  fashioned  tools  for  digging. 
Chisels  for  cutting  and  carving  stone, 
And  weapons  for  war. 

Mixing  it,  by  accident,  with  an  impurity  called  tin, 
They  had  a  harder  alloy,  bronze — 
And  this  they  used  for  many  things. 
All  of  this  happened  4,000  years  ago. 
And  thereby  Egypt  came  into  the  possession  of 
chisels  for  cutting  stone. 

The  blue  color  of  the  turquoise,  seeping  through 
the  clay, 

Came  from  the  copper,  released  by  natural  acids. 
You  can  find  it,  unshaded,  in  the  crystal  of  blue 
vitriol. 

But  it  took  long  years  to  unlock  that  secret. 
A  similar  story  of  the  opening  of  copper  beds — 
Comes  from  the  hills  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia. 
There  the  merchants  who  traded  with  Babylon 
went. 

Battles  with  wild  natives  were  a  part  of  the  price. 
Smiles  of  beautiful  women,  a  portion  of  their  re- 
ward. 

Centuries  later,  those  who  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Greeks, 


Found  high  up  in  the  Cypriote  hills — in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus — 

Other  beds  of  clay,  with  nuggets  and  pockets  of 
metal. 

*  *    *  * 

Near  the  shores  of  a  great  lake,  clear  across  the 
world, 

Other  tribes  were  levering  out  of  their  beds  great 
slabs  of  copper. 

Long  before  the  white  man  touched  the  shores  of 
Nantucket, 

Earlier  than  the  narrower  wanderings  of  the  scat- 
tered red  man's  tribes — 

Co-temporaries  of  the  Mayan  scientists  of  Mexi- 
can hills. 

These  early  American  miners  and  mechanics  prac- 
ticed their  arts — 

Leaving  traces  there  which  have  revealed  their 
presence. 

*  *    *  * 

These  people  knew  of  gold; 

But  it  was  too  soft  to  serve  for  tools. 

It  was  ductile,  and  furnished  material  for  bowls 
and  urns. 

Beautiful  it  was,  too,  and  durable. 

Making  lasting  coverings  for  buildings. 

There  was  more  of  it  than  they  needed — 

Until  the  Spaniards — long  afterwards — found 
their  unused  stores. 

■  o  

ENVELOPE  OF  OLDEN  DAYS  NOT  MADE  TO  BE 
LICKED 

In  the  old  days  the  flap  of  the  envelope  was  not 
gummed  as  it  is  today,  and  every  letter  writer  had 
to  have  a  tiny  wafer  of  sealing  wax  on  hand  for 
fastening  even  a  regular  bought  envelope.  In  1840, 
however,  an  envelope  with  a  piece  of  gum  about 
one-half  inch  square  fastened  to  the  flap  was  put 
upon  the  market  and  this  proved  so  popular  that 
the  other  kind  went  out  of  fashion. 

When,  about  1845,  envelope  makers  began  to  gum 
the  entire  flap  there  was  loud  complaint  that  the 
glue  required  too  much  licking  and  also  had  an  un- 
pleasant taste.  But  in  1850  the  use  of  mint  in  the 
gum  had  largely  overcome  this  prejudice,  and  those 
who  wished  to  seem  up-to-date,  especially  in  business 
circles,  bought  the  new-fangled  envelope.  As  late, 
however,  as  1850  more  than  ten  out  of  every  hun- 
dred letters  mailed  in  Great  Britain  used  the  folded 
last  page  instead  of  an  envelope,  and  as  late  as  1855 
such  a  substitute  for  the  envelope  was  still  exceed- 
ingly common  in  America. 
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LABOR  NEEDS  GOOD  FIGHTERS 


Y^U  get  what  you  fight  for.  So  a  great  many  labor 
men  said  when  NRA  came  into  the  national 
picture. 

Having  heard  the  redoubtable  Gen.  Johnson,  they 
are  more  of  that  opinion  than  ever. 

It  seems  that  where  the  hardest  fights  have  been 
made,  there  the  best  results  have  been  gained. 

Generally  speaking,  results  have  been  about  like 
that  since  the  world  began  and  we  are  learning 
nothing  particularly  new. 

This  man  Johnson  is  a  pretty  good  upstanding 
fighter  himself  and  there  are  indications  that  he 
really  likes  to  have  a  scrapper  come  along  and  stand 
by  his  guns. 

Johnson  conveys  the  idea  that  he  may  be  wrong, 
but  not  when  he  knows  better.  The  idea,  then,  is  to 
tell  him — and  tell  him  good  and  plenty. 

*       *  * 

But  if  Johnson  is  a  fighter  he  likewise  is  a  good 
bit  of  a  diplomat. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  favorite  trick  of  his  to  give 
responsibility  to  those  who  criticize  him  most 
sharply.  Of  course  that  works  as  long  as  too  many 
don't  criticize.  If  too  many  came  to  him  there  would 
not  be  offices  enough  to  pass  around. 

Labor  men  have  stood  up  and  told  Johnson  to  his 
face  just  what  they  think  is  wrong.  He  has  stood  up 
and  talked  back,  telling  them  his  point  of  view. 

When  fair  men  get  criticism,  good  is  bound  to 
result.. 

We  shall  see.  In  these  days  promises  are  no  good. 
We  must  wait  for  results. 

If  results  come  and  if  they  are  good  results,  then 
a  big  gain  will  have  been  made,  out  of  frank  talking. 

Here  comes  a  side  remark.  The  other  day  Donald 
Richberg,  NRA  counsel,  took  a  shot  at  the  column- 
ists. 

He  singled  out  one  in  particular  as  a  25  per  center 
— 25  per  cent  truth. 

Of  course,  Richberg  probably  ought  to  let  the 
columnists  alone.  Perhaps  he  ought  not  consider  it 
any  of  his  business  if  they  don't  tell  the  ti-uth. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Richberg  surely  had  the  right 
dope.  Columnists,  supposed  to  tell  profound  truths, 
often  descend  to  the  level  of  mere  wise-cracking— 
a  sort  of  surface  cleverness. 

One  column,  dealing  especially  with  NRA,  deserves 
all  the  hot  shot  that  Richberg  can  pour  out. 

Newspapei-men  often  gain  a  reputation  and  then 
try  to  live  on  it  forever,  without  ever  again  doing  a 
worth-while  thing.  Perhaps  in  that  they  are  not 
unlike  the  average  run  of  persons,  but  it's  too  bad, 
just  the  same. 


And  now,  to  run  around  the  map  a  bit  more,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  role  in  which  Senator 
Carter  Glass  has  cast  himself. 

Long  the  announced  foe  of  the  big  bankers,  he 
has,  in  this  recent  money  program  debate,  taken  his 
stand  for  exactly  the  thing  the  big  bankers  want. 

That  he  isn't  getting  away  with  anything  is,  of 
course,  another  story.  The  thing  that's  too  bad  is 
that  he  tried — not  for  the  same  reasons  that  actuate 
the  bankers,  but  unfortunately,  to  the  same  end. 

Thus  do  we  find  the  inconsistencies  of  men.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  inconsistent  men  in  public  life. 
There,  for  another  example,  is  Senator  Borah,  who 
is  for  labor  about  half  the  time  and  dead  set  against 
labor  the  other  half. 

It's  a  merry  whirl  in  national  affairs  these  days, 
getting  merrier  as  the  days  pass. 

 o  

TALENT  FOR  KEEPING  SECRETS 

Because  so  much  of  the  history  and  destiny  of 
America  is  bound  up  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
it  became  an  obligation  upon  his  son,  Robert  Lin- 
coln, to  give  to  the  people  facts  of  interest  about 
his  father's  life.  Yet  no  word  would  he  divulge  as 
long  as  it  might  embarass  a  single  living  being.  This 
forethought  of  others  is  the  hall  mark  of  greatness. 
As  long  as  he  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  in- 
cidental histoiy  and  consideration  of  living  men  and 
women,  Robert  Lincoln  chose  the  latter. 

In  the  vaults  of  a  trust  company  are  bundled 
papers  which,  by  the  temis  of  the  will  of  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln's  son,  are  not  to  be  opened  for  a 
generation.  By  that  time  anyone  who  could  be  in 
the  least  embarassed  by  comments  arising  from 
these  personal  papers,  which  are  likely  to  become 
footnotes  of  our  history,  be  gone,  and  the  in- 
fants of  today  will  have  access  to  invaluable  added 
lore  about  one  of  the  immortals  of  history. 

Keeping  secrets  is  something  of  a  talent.  Few 
possess  that  talent.  There's  always  the  ache  to  tell 
it  to  one  other.  It  begins  as  a  whisper  and  ends  as 
a  roar. 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  one  of  the  talented  ones. 
About  to  order  a  mysterious  night  march,  an  army 
chaplain  accosted  him  in  a  confidential  manner,  in- 
quiring his  strategy.  Jackson  peered  around  at  the 
doors  to  make  sure  no  one  was  listening,  and  asked 
earnestly:  "My  dear  sir,  can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

The  chaplain  bent  forward:  "Yes,  general,"  he 
replied,  "you  can  trust  me,  I  can  certainly  keep  a 
secret." 

"Well,"  said  Jackson  dryly,  "so  can  I." 
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LOADED  DICE 

You  take  a  perfectly  balanced  set  of  dice,  and  drill 
in  the  little  spots  on  the  side  which  you  want  to  fall 
downward  when  you  make  your  throw.  Then  you 
inset  a  small  piece  of  birdshot — or  something  like, 
which  will  look  like  the  other  spots — until  some- 
body digs  it  out. 

There  will  then  be  a  way  to  throw  these  dice  so 
that  they  will  always  roll  the  way  you  want  them  to. 
Then  you  look  for  a  sucker,  and  get  him  to  bet  on 
"his  luck." 

Or,  you  take  a  nice,  clean  set  of  playing  cards, 
and  in  a  certain  corner  of  the  back  of  each  card 
place  the  slightest  spot,  in  a  regular  set  of  mark- 
ings, to  correspond  to  the  face  of  the  card.  Then 
you  practice  reading  the  back  of  these  cards,  until 
you  know  them  at  a  glance — as  quickly  as  you 
know  their  faces.  Then  you  wrap  up  the  deck  in  a 
fresh  wrapper,  so  that  they  look  perfectly  new. 
Then  you  look  for  your  sucker,  who  will  bet  on 
"his  luck" — and  his  ability  to  beat  you  at  the  ancient 
game. 

*  *  * 

Or,  you  sit  in  on  a  board  of  bank  directors,  and 
when  you  know  that  the  bank  is  going  to  pass  a 
regular  dividend — no  matter  how  you  know — you 
go  out  in  the  market  and  sell  a  lot  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank.  It  may  be  your  own,  or  anybody's — that 
doesn't  matter.  Perhaps  you  just  sell  "short."  Then 
you  sit  back,  and  vote  for  passing  the  dividend;  and 
when  the  stock  tumbles,  go  out  and  buy  it  in  at  a 
price  that  some  sucker  has  to  sell  it. 

The  first  two  games  are  played  in  a  gambling  den 
— preferably,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  funny  hap- 
pens, you  will  be  among  the  "profession." 

The  third  game  is  also  played  in  a  gambling  den 
— the  Stock  Exchange.  There  you  will  be  among 
the  fellows  who  have  played  the  game  so  often  that 
they  know  all  the  signs,  and  will  not  get  excited  over 
anything  that  might  happen. 

*  *  * 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  any  of  the  leading 
bankers  of  these  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  loaded  dice,  or  anything  like  that.  Of 
course  not.  They  are  not  such  pikers.  They  play  a 
real  game,  they  play  for  blood.  At  cards  or  dice 
they  would  probably  be  honest.  But  when  it  comes 
to  real  stakes,  or  to  working  the  income  tax  racket 
— they  know  their  stuff. 

— R.  W.  Malone. 

 0  

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


HOW  ONE  RIOT  BEGAN 
From  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  describing  the  riot 
before  the  Spang-Chalf ant  Seamless  Tube  Company's 
plant  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  on  October  5,  when  one 
striker  was  killed  and  some  15  wounded  was  vague 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  outbreak.  "The  deputies," 
it  said,  "ordered  the  pickets  to  drop  clubs  and  other 
weapons  and  disperse.  Some  of  the  pickets  complied 
and  fell  back,  but  others  held  their  ground.  A  sharp 
order  was  given.  A  tear-gas  attack  was  unleashed 
and  guns  began  to  blaze."  The  remarkable  motion 
picture  record  shown  by  Pathe  is  more  explicit.  It 
shows  the  strikers  equipped  with  clubs,  jeering  at 
the  sheriff  as  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  200 
deputies  (carrying  riot  and  machine  guns)  and 
orders  them  to  disperse.  It  then  shows  the  sheriff 
turning  and  walking  away;  whereupon  a  deputy 
steps  up  to  a  striker  in  the  foreground,  snatches  the 
club  out  of  his  hand  and  rather  mildly  thumps  him 
about  the  shoulders.  The  striker  gives  way.  Other 
deputies  advance.  The  strikers  turn ;  the  line  across 
the  plant  gate  breaks  and  the  strikers  fall  back, 
opening  the  roadway.  At  that  point  the  deputies 
suddenly  leap  upon  the  backs  of  the  already  retreat- 
ing crowd  and  begin  unmercifully  to  belabor  heads 
and  shoulders  with  heavy  clubs. 

The  sound  of  the  clubs  as  they  fall  is  very  plain, 
so  are  the  gestures  of  the  strikers  as  they  turn 
under  the  assault,  throwing  up  their  hands  to  ward 
off  the  blows.  The  camera  switches  at  that  mo- 
ment to  the  main  body  of  deputies,  standing  with 
their  guns  at  the  ready.  One  whips  his  up  and 
fires;  immediately  others  follow  suit,  and  after  that 
there  are  the  usual  scenes  of  people  running,  tear 
gas  and  a  dead  or  wounded  man  being  carried  away 
over  the  shoulder  of  another  striker.  There  is  also 
a  subsequent  "close-up"  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  a  face 
neither  pleasant  nor  intelligent.  "I  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  it,"  he  explains  unconvincingly.  The  whole 
initiative  in  this  photographic  record,  comes  from 
the  side  of  the  "law."  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture, 
and  strongly  suggests  one  reason  why  Pennsylvania 
has  found  it  so  difficult  to  maintain  industrial  order. 
- — — —  o  

The  United  States  has  finally  recognized  Russia. 
A  wit  asks,  will  Russia  recognize  the  United  States? 
Well,  we're  a  bit  disfigured,  but  still  in  the  ring. 

•  o  

Scotland  Yard,  noted  London  police  force,  hired 
four  women  to  work  in  the  drug  traffic  and  shop- 
lifting divisions. 
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A  man  who  disliked  nicknames  or  diminutives 
such  as  WilUe  or  for  Wilham,  was  married  and 
in  due  course  of  time  had  five  boys.  The  first  one  was 
named  William  after  his  father.  Maybe  it  would 
have  been  shortened  to  Willie  or  Will,  but  the  sec- 
ond was  Willmont,  the  third  Wilbur,  the  fourth  Wil- 
bert,  the  fifth  Wilfred. 

"Aha!"  laughed  the  father,  "now  people  will  have 
to  call  them  by  their  proper  names,  and  not  by  nick- 


As  a  result  of  this,  the  five  boys  were  known 
Bill,  Chuck,  Skinny,  Tubby,  and  Buddy. 


Judge :  "Are  you  positive  that  the  defendant  was 
drunk?"  j  J?  1 

Officer  (gi-owling) :  "No  doubt." 

Judge:  "Why  are  you  so  certain?" 

Officer :  "Well,  I  saw  him  put  a  penny  in  the  patrol 
box  on  Fourth  Street,  then  look  up  at  the  clock  on 
the  Church  and  shout:  'Gawd,  I've  lost  fourteen 
pounds  weight!" 


Phone  Operator:  "I  have  your  party.  Deposit  ten 
cents,  please." 

Reveler  (at  pay  station) :  "Whazzat?" 

Operator:  "Please  deposit  your  money." 

Reveler:  "Listen,  girlie,  what  I  want  is  conversa- 
tion from  a  frien',  not  financial  advice  from  a  (hie) 
total  stranger." 


Her  car  had  broken  down  on  the  road  opposite  a 
field  where  a  farmer  was  plowing  with  a  four-horse 
team.  The  farmer  came  over  and  offered  to  pull 
the  car  to  the  nearest  garage  with  his  team. 

"I  appreciate  your  kind  offer  more  than  I  can 
tell,"  the  lady  in  distress  told  the  farmer,  "but,  un- 
fortunately, you  would  need  12  more  horses.  You 
see,  my  car  has  a  16-horsepower  motor." 

 0  

"I  see  that  barber  going  to  work  every  morning." 

"How  come  you  know  he's  a  barber — he  doesn't 
wear  a  cutaway!" 

"No,  but  whenever  I  see  him,  he's  singing  'The 
Hour  of  Parting  Is  Here'." 


A  Chicago  statistician  calculates  that  "a  woman 
of  seventy  has  spent  6,000  hours  before  a  mirror. 

But  one  must  not  throw  stones.    There  are  men 
of  seventy  who  have  spent  7,000  hours  over  a  glass. 
 o  

On  the  last  stage  of  a  bus's  journey  before  reach- 
ing the  depot,  its  soUtary  passenger  was  a  stout 
lady,  whose  movements  were  very  leisurely,  despite 
the  conductor's  obvious  hustling. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "if  you'd  had  a  little  yeast 
before  you  left  home  you  might  rise  a  little  quicker." 

Reaching  the  ground,  the  lady  turned  scornfully 
to  the  conductor  with  the  words,  "Young  man,  if 
your  mother  had  eaten  a  little  more  yeast,  you  might 
have  been  better  bred!" 

 0  

The  feminist  orator  had  waxed  very  indignant 
over  the  universal  treatment  of  her  sisters. 

"Just,  as  if,"  she  screamed,  "all  men  were  perfect. 
Why  there's  not  even  one  perfect  man.  I  dare  any- 
one to  name  one  perfect  man!" 

A  meek-looking  little  man  in  the  back  arose. 

"What?"  demanded  the  speaker,  "do  you  claim  to 
have  known  a  perfect  man?" 

"Well,  I  never  really  knew  him,"  the  little  fellow 
said  apologetically,  "but  I've  heard  a  lot  about  him." 

"Who  was  he?"  shrieked  the  speaker. 

"My  vvife's  first  husband." 

 0  ■ — 

A  little  boy  had  been  extremely  naughty,  and  his 
father  told  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  would  come  up 
a  little  later  and  settle  accounts  with  him.  Before 
getting  into  bed  the  child  knelt  down  and  said : 

"Please,  God,  if  you  really  do  want  to  help  a  little 
boy  in  trouble,  now's  your  chance." 

 0  

"But,"  exclaimed  the  would-be  tenant,  "my  eldest 
child  is  30  years  of  age  and  lives  in  Australia,  and 
the  other  two  are  in  New  Zealand." 

"Can't  help  that,"  remarked  the  caretaker.  "This 
flat's  not  being  let  to  anybody  with  children." 
 — o  

Lady:  "Doctor,  why  does  a  small  cavity  feel  so 
large  to  the  tongue?" 

Dentist:  "Just  the  natural  tendency  of  your 
tongue  to  exaggerate,  I  suppose." 
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A  collection  was  being  taken  for  the  local  hos- 
pital at  a  fashionable  seaside  resort.  A  pretty  nurse 
approached  an  immaculately  attired  young  man  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  contribute. 

"Yes,  certainly,  I  will.  I  will  give  you  five  dol- 
lars if  you'll  promise  to  nurse  me  personally,  should 
I  ever  become  a  patient  in  your  hospital.  Is  that  a 
bargain  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  monsy  was  put  into 
the  box. 

As  the  j'oung  man  was  walking  away  the  nurse 
said:  "But  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  see  you 
just  yet." 

"Oh!  You  don't  think  I  look  like  a  prospective 
patient  at  present?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  the  nurse.  "I  did  not  quite  mean 
that.    You  see,  ours  is  a  maternity  hospital." 

A  young  couple,  wishing  to  get  married,  went  to 
a  minister's  house  one  evening  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  leave  for  his  service.  The  preacher  explained  what 
he  considered  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"You  two  come  to  the  evening  services,  and  at  the 
close  come  forward  and  I  will  marry  you. 

They  agreed  to  this  and  when  the  minister  had 
completed  his  sermon,  in  order  to  give  them  the  cue 
to  come  forward,  announced,  "All  those  desiring  to 
be  married  come  forward." 

Thirteen  women  and  the  one  man  started  for  the 
altar. 

 0  

Redhead:  "I  hate  that  man." 

Blonde:  "Why,  what'd  he  do?" 

Red:  "He  said  I  couldn't  whistle.  Just  to  show 
him  I  puckered  up  my  mouth  just  as  round  and 
sweet,  and  what  do  you  suppose  he  did?" 

Blonde  (blushing) :  "How  should  I  know?" 

Red:  "Well,  the  darn'  fool  just  let  me  whistle." 
 o  

Mr.  Brown  was  taking  his  boy  through  the  zoo. 
When  they  came  to  the  gorilla  the  youngster  asked: 
"What  is  that,  daddy?" 

"That's  one  of  our  ancestors,  my  boy." 

"Gee !  I  wish  I  could  show  that  to  Jimmy  Peabody 
who's  always  blowin'  about  his  that  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower." 


The  Saduccees  didn't  believe  in  spirits,  but  the 
Pharisees  were  publicans  and  sold  them. 
A  damsel  is  a  little  plum. 

A  monologue  is  a  conversation  between  two  people 
such  as  husband  and  wife. 

My  spinal  column  is  what  my  head  sits  on  one  end 
of,  and  I  sit  on  the  other. 

Henry  VHI,  was  the  greatest  widower  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Joe  Beckett  was  killed  on  the  altar  steps  of  Canter- 
bury. 

B.  Sc.  stands  for  Boy  Scout. 

In  India  a  man  out  of  a  cask  cannot  marry  a 
woman  out  of  another  cask. 


Customer:  "No — no!  I  simply  couldn't  walk  a 
step  in  shoes  that  pinch  like  that." 

Salesman:  "I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I've  shown  you 
all  our  stock  now.  These  shoes  are  the  ones  you 
were  wearing  when  you  came  in." 


END  OF  THE  DEPRESSION 

A  businessman  in  Massachusetts  hired  a  man  of 
all  work  two  years  ago  at  $18  a  week. 

The  man  was  a  great  success — seemed  to  love 
mowing  lawns  and  puttering  in  the  flower  beds.  The 
other  day  when  the  hired  man  served  notice  that  he 
was  getting  through  his  employer  was  therefore 
concerned. 

"I  could  raise  your  pay,"  he  said  to  the  man. 

The  man  said:  "Well  this  has  been  the  happiest 
two  years  of  my  life,  and  I  appreciate  your  offer  to 
give  me  more  money — but  honestly,  sir,  I  don't 
think  you  could  afford  to  give  me  what  my  new  em- 
ployer is  paying  me." 

"How  much  is  he  paying  you?" 

"Fifteen  thousand  a  year,"  said  the  hired  man. 
"You  see,  I  got  my  old  job  back.  Before  I  came  to 
work  for  you  I  was  general  manager  of  a  woolen 
mill." 

 0  

"That  umbrella  of  yours  looks  as  though  it  had 
seen  better  days." 

"Well,  it  certainly  has  had  its  ups  and  downs." 
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THE  NEW  IRELAND 

(by  John  J.  Buckley) 


piFTEEN  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  prophetical  mind  who  could 
envision  the  Ireland  of  today.  Ireland's  wrongs  and 
miseries  imbued  in  the  blood,  and  fibre  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  was  carried  into  every  nation  by  its 
emigi-ating  children  into  the  new  homes  they  were 
establishing  where  despotism  was  unknown,  and  the 
talents  and  ambitions  of  a  people  as  a  race,  allowed 
full  vent  in  their  climb  upwards  to  progress,  peace 
and  prosperity.  From  generation  to  generation  the 
sad  story  of  this  unhappy  land  was  told  to  the  chil- 
dren, in  America,  throughout  the  Canadas,  in  far 
off  Australia;  and  wherever  a  haven  was  found  by 
the  restless  feet  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
famished  and  desolate  Erin. 

One  of  the  memories  of  my  childhood  (now  years 
back)  is  the  gathering  of  men,  exiles  from  their 
Irish  homelands,  discussing  plans  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  dear  ones  they  left  behind  them  and  their 
sickness  and  their  weary  loneliness  over  their  en- 
forced separation  was  pitiful  to  even  my  young  eyes 
and  heart,  with  the  misery  of  it.  Far  from  the  soil 
in.  which  generations  of  their  ancestors  slept,  in  a 
strange  land,  with  new  customs,  and  ideas,  these 
pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  of  ours  assumed  and 
met  the  problems  of  making  a  new  home  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger,  with  the  same  courage  and  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  which  had  been  their  birth-right  and 
heritage  for  centuries.  Peace  be  to  their  ashes,  these 
vikings  of  the  Irish  race  in  America,  who  ventured 
their  all  on  the  sea  of  uncertainty  in  their  "Great 
Adventure"— they  undertook  in  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion that  flowed  across  the  Atlantic  from  1850  and 
onward.  The  spark  of  patriotism  never  waned,  but 
grew  stronger,  and  the  sad,  melancholy  songs  and 
history  of  the  sire-land  were  taught  to  the  children 
of  the  first  generation  of  Irish  blood  born  in  America 
to  carry  on  through  the  years  thead.  Though  time 
has  passed  and  these  mothers  and  fathers  of  ours 
are  sleeping  the  long  eternal  years  today,  March 
17th  is  the  day  of  their  memory.  A  memory  that 
grows  sw^eeter  as  time  clusters  and  a  moi'e  vivid 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  their  wonderful  life  of 
sacrifice  and  endeavor  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
their  progeny  the  love  of  Erin,  and  her  struggles  for 
self-determination  of  freedom  under  the  providence 
of  God  and  for  the  happiness  of  its  people.  Hopeless 
though  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Irish  Free- 
dom seemed  in  their  days,  it  is  now  accomplished. 
The  streams  of  blood  shed  on  the  "altars  of  sacri- 
five"  that  Liberty  might  prevail  has  after  800  years 
of  torture  and  punishment  brought  peace  and  rest 
to  "Granu  Wale."  It  is  now  almost  the  time  to  write 


the  epitaph  of  Robert  Emmett,  who  forbid  it  until 
Ireland  was  a  free  nation,  and  happiness  enjoyed  by 
the  people.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  Ireland  no  longer 
are  the  abiding  places  of  the  armed  spy,  the  foreign 
soldier  or  the  hidden  meeting  place  of  the  patriot 
who  counted  his  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  exigencies  in  his  country.  The  seed  sown  by  by- 
gone generations  has  grown  into  a  stalwart,  strong 
and  substantial  tree — the  tree  of  liberty  watered 
from  the  blood  drenched  soil  of  Ireland.  And  the 
dream  and  inspiration,  and  hopes  of  centures  has 
come  at  last  in  its  beauty,  its  contentment  and  its  gift 
to  Ireland — Freedom.  Far  from  the  roof  trees  of  Erin 
today,  gathered  into  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
in  various  lands,  in  sunny  climes,  and  where  snow 
covers  the  graves  where  they  lie  with  a  blanket  of 
immaculate  whiteness,  the  tired,  restless,  pioneers 
in  America  from  the  "ould  sod"  are  resting.  Their 
eyes  never  beheld  the  glory  and  peacefulness  that 
came  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  end  of  the  world 
weariness  and  the  anticipation  of  Ireland's  restora- 
tion to  the  "council  of  nations"  came  after  their 
departure  from  this  life,  but  they  left  a  memory  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  that  time  cannot  efface  or  tarnish 
the  esteem  and  the  homage  we  render  to  them  on 
Ireland's  "Natal  Saint  Patrick's  Day."  The  obligation 
of  us  the  first  of  Irish  blood  to  be  born  in  a  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hemisphere  from  the  land  our 
forbears  trod  and  lived  and  endured  is  a  welcome 
and  joyful  one  to  be  passed  on  through  future  gen- 
erations, the  Spirit  of  Liberty.  And  we  accept  it  as 
a  priceless  heritage,  with  all  its  historic  sacrificial 
memories,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our  ancestors 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  torch  of  Liberty  and  Free- 
dom from  being  extinguished. 

We  glory  in  the  race  from  which  we  sprung  and 
the  niche  they  occupy  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  of  "New 
Ireland."  The  sad,  pathetic,  tear-smitten  face  of 
Mother  Erin  as  pictured  in  the  days  of  our  youth  is 
no  longer  there.  Centuries  of  persecution,  execu- 
tions, and  incarcerations  of  her  children  had  lined 
her  face  with  lines  of  sorrow  and  grief.  The  lowered 
head  told  its  own  story  of  the  anguish  that  was  hers, 
and  when  the  evening  sun  had  set,  throughout  the 
universe  there  in  thousands  of  Irish  exiled  homes 
was  wafted  up  a  prayer  asking  Divine  intei*vention 
in  her  behalf  and  pleading  for  the  ending  of  her 
tribulations  and  her  agony.  What  a  race ;  what  cour- 
age like  theirs  ever  lasted  as  long?  And  now — the 
sun  shines  again  on  the  hilltops  of  Ireland  in  its  new 
glory,  in  its  new  freedom  and  happiness.  The  curtain 
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of  blackness  and  misery  and  unrest  has  been  lifted, 
revealing  to  the  world  a  New  Ireland  in  its  pristine 
beauty  and  contentment  and  the  joy  of  life  replacing 
the  sullen,  discouraged  attitude  of  our  brethren 
across  the  seas.  "God  save  Ireland"  is  at  last  a 
reality  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  that  started 
800  years  ago. 

Ireland  is  entering  on  a  new  epoch  of  its  history. 
What  great  gifts  and  what  measure  of  happiness  is 
in  store  for  its  people  we  can  only  guess  at;  but  this 
is  certain — surcease  has  come  as  a  balm  to  Erin  to 
replace  the  days  and  nights  of  desolation,  and  the 
cloud-blackened  misery  that  overshadowed  the  land 
in  the  past .  Exile  is  over,  and  freedom  and  liberty 
in  all  the  fullness  of  its  meaning  is  Erin's.  The 
ancient  land  of  our  race,  and  the  cradle  of  our  people 
has  achieved  victory  after  800  years  of  subjection. 
And  a  smile  at  last  adorns  the  face  of  Erin  that  shall 
remain,  please  God — forever! 

A  new  song  is  ours ;  the  song  of  a  liberated  people 
whose  joy  is  complete  and  who  face  the  future  with 
a  smile  and  a  confidence  that  God  has  listened  to  the 
unending,  unceasing  prayers  of  centuries  and  that 
a  new  era  of  joy,  content  and  happiness  for  Ireland 
has  commenced.  And  we  join  hands  with  our  breth- 
ren across  the  seas  on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  fer- 
vent gratitude  for  the  freedom  and  liberty  which 
the  land  of  our  forbears  has  attained. 
Freedom's  blest  vision  is  yours  at  last 
Sorrow  and  tears  gone,  and  peace  in  your  grasp, 
"Mother  Alana"  our  hopes  have  come  true, 
Wearingly  praying  and  striving  for  you. 
Wipe  now  the  tears  from  your  woe-begone  face, 
Smile  on  your  children  and  your  hand  upraise, 
We'll  crown  you  with  shamrocks,  our  old  darling 

queen 

And  ask  for  God's  blessing  for  Ireland  so  green. 
Dark  days  are  ended,  Ireland  Ashthore 
Joy  in  our  hearts  and  souls  for  evermore. 
Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  over  the  sea 
Thy  sons  and  daughters  in  true  constancy. 

 o  

THREE  KINGS  IN  100  YEARS 

Belgium's  new  ruler,  King  Leopold  III,  is  the 
fourth  monarch  of  that  little  nation  since  it  revolted 
in  1830  against  the  king  of  Holland,  under  whose 
rule  it  had  been  placed  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
revolution  was  successful  and  in  1831  a  conference 
of  European  powers  in  London  declared  Belgium  an 
independent  nation.  Its  first  king  was  Leopold  I,  a 
German  prince  from  Saxe-Coburg.  He  died  in  1865 
and  his  son,  Leopold  II,  reigned  43  years.  The  sec- 
ond Leopold  had  no  son  and  on  his  death  his 
nephew,  Albert  I,  who  recently  lost  his  life  in  the 
ill-fated  mountain  climbing  expedition,  was  placed  on 
the  throne.  The  new  king  was  Albert's  oldest  son. 


ECONOMIST  SAYS  NRA  HAS  QUALITIES  OF 
PERMANENCY 

NRA  policies  have  qualities  of  permanency,  C.  T. 
Revere,  economist  for  the  Stock  Exchange  firm  of 
Munds,  Winslow  &  Potter,  says  in  a  survey  of  eco- 
nomic and  business  conditions. 

"If  one  is  justified  in  basing  his  judgment  on  re- 
cent expressions,  editorial  and  otherwise,  in  the 
current  press,  he  would  be  inclined  to  the  view  that 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  NRA  poli- 
cies," says  Revere.  "This  was  unfortunate  and 
perhaps  inevitable. 

"Opponents  of  the  NRA  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  business  and  industry  for  several  decades,  in 
respect  to  markets  and  prices,  at  least,  had  been  at- 
tempting to  do  much  the  self-same  thing  demanded 
by  the  NRA  codes,  but  they  always  had  been  bar- 
red from  such  co-operation  by  the  archaic  anti- 
trust laws.  When  this  co-operation  was  made  com- 
pulsory, however,  a  spirit  of  antagonism  arose. 

"Again  we  state  our  conviction  that  the  basic 
philosophy  of  NRA  has  unquestioned  qualities  of 
permanency.   In  respect  to  details,  we  may  be  war- 
ranted in  looking  for  substantial  modifications." 
 0  

WHEN  THE  "EXPERTS"  TESTIFY 

Judge  Francis  G.  Caff"ey  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  York  has  given  a  jolt  to  "medical 
experts"  which  ought  to  start  a  reform  in  "expert 
testimony"  before  the  courts.  Joseph  W.  Harriman, 
defaulting  banker,  is  dodging  trial  on  the  plea  of 
insanity,  which  was  supported  by  several  experts, 
one  of  whom  was  paid  $50  an  hour  for  his  opinion. 

"Their  opinion  is  entitled  to  no  consideration," 
declared  judge  Caffey,  brushing  aside  the  plea  and 
putting  the  case  on  the  calendar  for  trial.  "All 
opinion  evidence  may  be  disregarded  if  it  does  not 
appeal  to  common  sense." 

The  average  reader  of  this  news  will  feel  that  if 
Harriman  was  sane  enough  to  steal  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  he  is  sane  enough  to  stand  trial 
for  it.  But  the  issue  is  really  broader  than  that. 

"Expert  testimony"  has  come  to  be  a  scandal, 
particularly  in  trials  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
raised.  The  defense  brings  "experts"  to  swear  a 
man  into  an  asylum  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of 
jail;  the  prosecution  brings  other  "experts"  to  con- 
tradict the  first — both  dealing  with  the  same  facts. 
And  although  these  scenes  have  made  many  of  our 
criminal  cases  a  laughing  stock  for  years,  nothing 
is  being  done  about  it. 

Judge  Caffey's  plain  speaking  should  provoke  the 
medical  societies  to  action  which  will  curb  this 
scandal. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. — Altering  and  additions  to  squadron 
officers'  school:  $107,627.  A.  Blair,  Montgomery, 
contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.— Women's  dormitory  buildings. 
Stanford  University:  $300,000.  G.  Wagner,  181 
South  Park  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

WATERFORD,  CONN. — Nurses'  home:  $111,949.  Pieretti 
Bros.,  Center  brook,  contr. 

FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. — Recreation  building  at  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Hospital:  $88,900.  E.  S.  Moore  &  Sons, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  contr. 

GEORGIA 

FORT  BENNING,  GA. — "Veterinary  Hospital  buildings: 
$53,829.  Smith-Pew  Co.,  435  Irwin  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlan- 
ta, contr. 

FORT  PULASKI,  GA. — Constructing  caretaker's  residence, 
office,  recreation  house,  comfort  station,  etc.: 
$153,000.    P.  W.  A.  U.  S.  Eng.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KANSAS 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN. — Converting  6  buildings 
into  48  sets  officers  quarters:  $256,630.  W.  MacDon- 
ald  Constr.  Co.,  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
contr. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS,  MD. — Hall  of  Records  Building,  St.  John's 
College  Campus:  $200,000.  Consolidated  Eng.  Co., 
20  East  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

HAMILTON,  MD. — Addition  to  Hamilton  School:  $134,457. 
P.  W.  A.,  Frainie  Bros.,  19  West  Franklin  St.,  contr. 

MICHIGAN 

SELFRIDGE  FIELD,  MICH.— Officers'  quarters:  $199,850. 
Walbridge  Aldinger  Co.,  409  Griswold  St.,  Detroit, 
contr. 

MINNESOTA 

BRECKENRIDGE,  MINN. — School:  $166,231.  P.  W.  A. 
C.  H.  Peterson  &  Co.,  1036  Builders  Exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, contr. 

WINONA,  MINN. — Remodeling  Post  Office:  $95,390.  Stand- 
ard Constr.  Co.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Mpls.,  contr. 

MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI,  MISS. — Recreation  building:  $104,179.  A  Blair, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  contr. 

MISSOURI 

WASHINGTON,  MO. — School  and  auditorium,  St.  Francis 
Borgia  Parish:  $105,000.  Mississippi  Valley  Constr. 
Co.,  826  Wainwright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

FORT  MONMOUTH,  N.  J. — Signal  Corps  Laboratory: 
$191,700.  Walter  Kidde  Constructors,  Inc.,  140 
Cedar  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

ALBION,  N.  Y.— Albion  State  Training  School:  $820,800. 

Accomodations  for  inmates'  dining  kitchen  and  bakery 

building,  power  house  and  service  connections.    W.  E. 

O'Neil,  2751  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.,  contr. 
FORT  JAY,  N.  Y. — Administration  building:  $155,151.  P. 

J.  Murphy  Constr.  Co.,  92  Union  Hall,  Jamaica,  contr. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.  C. — Administration  building,  Fowler, 
Jones  Lumber  Co.,  Winston  Salem,  contr.;  Bakery, 
Ward  &  Thomason,  Lexington,  contr.;  Maintenance 
building,  W.  Muirhead  Constr.  Co.,  Durham,  contr.; 
Guard  house,  R.  K.  Stewart  &  Son,  High  Point,  contr.; 
Quartermaster  garages  and  office  building,  L.  B.  Galli- 
more,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Stables,  gun  sheds  and  sta- 
ble guards'  quarters,  T.  A.  Loving  &  Co.,  Goldsboro, 
contr.    Total  $330,000. 

OHIO 

FAIRFIELD,  OHIO — Patterson  Field,  fire  station,  Camp- 
bell-Lowrie-Lautermilch,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  contr.  Quartermaster  garage  and  quarter- 
master maintenance  warehouse,  Minter  Homes  Corp., 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  contr.  Heating  Plant,  E.  J. 
Young  &  Co.,  Inc.,  416  West  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr.    Total  $271,200. 

OKLAHOMA 

ENID,  OKLA.— Court  House:  $180,712.  P.  W.  A.  Rein- 
hardt  &  Donovan,  Commerce  Exchange  Bldg.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  contr. 

FORT  SILL,  OKLA. — -Veterinary  hospital,  Busboom  Bros., 
Fairbury,  contr.  Officers'  mess  building,  Coath  & 
Goss,  Inc.,  228  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 
Bachelors'  officers  quarters,  Murch  Bros.  Construction 
Co.,  4111  Linden  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr.  Total 
$300,000. 

PENNSYLVANU 

GREENSBURG,  PA. — Extending  and  remodeling  Post 
Office:  $56,790.  Vincent  Mercaldo  Co.,  411  Locust 
Ave.,  Phila.,  contr. 

MIDDLETOWN,  PA. — Administration  building  and  dispen- 
sary at  air  depot:  $63,800.  Coath  &  Goss,  228  No. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  contr. 

TEXAS 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. — Quartermaster  and  engi- 
neers' warehouse,  H.  H.  Moeller,  San  Antonio,  contr. 
Vehicle  sheds,  etc..  W.  H.  Wolter,  1907  East  Com- 
merce St.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  contr.    Total  $175,000. 

LUBBOCK,  TEX. — Dormitories,  Texas  Technological  Col- 
lege: $565,112.  P.  W.  A.  W.  S.  Bellows  Constr.  Co., 
Oklahoma  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
contr. 

RANDOLPH  FIELD,  TEX. — Installing,  furnishing  mater- 
ials for  gypsum  ceilings  in  17  hangar  buildings:  $104,- 
200.    U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  Santa  Fe  Bldg..  Dallas,  contr. 
VIRGINIA 

FORT  HUMPHREYS,  VA. — Engineers'  warehouse  and  ga- 
rage, Minters  Homes  Corp.,  Huntington,  W.  Va..  contr. 
Field  officers'  quarters,  R.  B.  McDanel,  New  Brigh- 
ton, Pa.,  contr.    Total  $3  65,698. 

FORT  MONROE,  VA. — Ordnance  shop  and  magazine: 
$50,105.    Virginia  Eivg.  Co.,  Newport  News,  contr. 

FORT  MYER,  VA. — Chapel,  $66,600.  C.  H.  Tompkins  Co., 
1608  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C,  contr. 

WASHINGTON 

FORT  LEWIS,  WASH. — ^Chapel,  fire  station  and  guard 
house,  J.  W.  Bailey  Constr.  Co.,  325  Insurance  Bldg., 
Seattle,  contr.  Headquarters  and  administration 
building  and  bachelor  officers'  quarters,  Hoard  Eng. 
Co.,  411  McDowell  Bldg..  Seattle,  contr.  Ordnance 
repair  shop,  H.  S.  Wright  Co..  221  2d  Ave.,  Seattle, 
contr.    Total  $345,440. 

WISCONSIN 

NESHKORO,  WIS. — Steel  municipal  building,  A.  Voeltner, 
Berlin,  contr. 
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Roosevelt  is  Not  Radical  Yet 


J  AM  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  type  of  mind  that 
regards  Roosevelt  as  a  radical.    Certainly  the 

recovery  program  to  date  cannot  be  set  down  as  a 
leftward  movement. 

I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  surprise 
that  liberals  and  radicals  express  over  the  con- 
currence of  so  many  conservative  business  men  with 
the  Roosevelt  program. 

The  fact  is  that,  broadly  considered,  the  NRA  is 
up  the  business  man's  alley  more  than  it  is  up  the 
radical's  alley  as  a  glance  at  its  major  achievements 
will  indicate. 

It  is  true  that  minimum  wages  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  they  have  not  been  set  high  enough  to 
give  the  capable  producer  any  concern  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  collective  bargaining  has  been 
lifted  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  policy,  but  there 
has  been  a  lush  growth  of  company  unions  under 
the  NRA  regime,  and,  anyway,  organized  labor  is 
a  force  for  conservation  rather  than  radicalism,  even 
if  all  business  men  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  shorter  working  hours  have  been 
promoted  under  the  many  NRA  agreements,  but  if 
the  NRA  schedule  had  not  come  into  the  picture 


GOING  FORWARD 

As  the  year  1934  unfolds  its  developments  and 
changes  in  our  social  and  economic  life  it  will 
pass  into  history  as  the  year  that  has  brought  for- 
ward and  recorded  greater  changes  than  have  oc- 
curred before  in  the  past  500  years.  Education 
generally,  in  the  recent  few  years,  and  Trade  Unions 
in  particular  have  brought  about  wonderful  changes 
in  the  view-point  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

Labor  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  machine  to 
grind  out  great  profits  for  the  capitalists  and  big 
industrial  magnates.  The  iron  machine  is  here  and 
here  to  stay,  not  as  a  thing  to  enslave  labor  but 
rather  to  free  the  workers  from  plodding,  grinding, 
burdensome  toil. 

The  public  generally  now  concedes  and  the  workers 
in  particular  demand  as  a  right  participation  in  the 
adviintages  that  flow  from  improved  machinery. 
Machines  can't  eat  or  wear  clothes  or  dispose  in  any 
way  of  the  product  of  the  machines.  Labor,  the 
great  majority,  are  the  consumers,  and  THEY  must 
NOW  be  considered  in  the  division  of  the  profits  of 
improved  machinery.  Unless  this  is  done  the  whole 


industry  would  have  faced  the  thirty-hour  week  of 
the  Black  bill. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  easing  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  now  achieved,  has  been  for  years 
a  desired  goal  of  American  business  and  industry. 

The  NRA  has  consciously  sought  to  discourage 
strikes  during  the  emergency — certainly  not  a  Red 
move. 

The  NRA  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  price- 
fixing  and  production  control,  long  dreamed  of  by 
business. 

And  the  NRA  has  slipped  the  noose  around  the 
neck  of  the  piratical  trader  who  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  business  world  for  decades. 

The  greatest  danger  involved  in  the  present  re- 
covery program  is  not  that  it  is  a  radical,  but  that, 
unless  careful  thought  and  revision  is  brought  to 
its  operation,  we  may  find  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  a  dozen  years  from  now  more  completely  in 
control  of  business  and  industry  than  it  ever  has 
been  under  the  most  reactionary  regimes. 

The  developments  under  the  NRA  have  been 
essentially  conservative  moves.  The  problem  is  to 
prevent  the  net  results  of  the  NRA  from  becoming 
reactionary.  — Dr.  Glenn  Frank. 


system  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption 
will  fall  apart  and  civilization  be  destroyed. 

The  workers  are  the  greatest  numerically  and 
consequently  the  largest  factor  in  determining  what 
is  now  hidden  from  view  and  what  the  year  just 
ahead  will  bring  forth. 

Labor  has  never  in  past  history  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  achieve  and  hold  its  just  dues  and 
fair  proportion  of  the  wealth  it  creates.  Labor,  in- 
ventive genius,  and  capital  are  all  necessary  for  best 
results  in  production,  but  labor  being  in  the  vast 
majority  in  consuming  power  comes  first  in  con- 
sideration, or  the  whole  plan  falls  of  its  own  weight. 
No  one  can  successfully  deny  the  economic  fact  that 
lack  of  consuming  power  caused  the  great  depression, 
from  which  so  many  have  suffered. 

It  follows  that  labor,  the  consuming  masses,  must 
have  work  and  a  fair  wage  to  furnish  adequate  pur- 
chasing power.  The  way  to  gzt  both  is  by  organiz- 
ation and  collective  bargaining.  Big  coi-porations, 
largely  controlled  by  bankers,  did  not  and  will  not 
grant  the  hours  and  wages  necessary  for  success. 
The  way  for  labor  to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  to 
organize  in  our  Trade  Unions. 
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CT^^    Keep  in  Mind  'c^^iD 


Keen  interest  is  centered  on  the  Copeland  Bill 
now  before  Congress.  T.  Swann  Harding  in  a  re- 
cently published  article  in  The  World,  mentions 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  lacking  in  our  pres- 
ent Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  are  included  in  the 
Bill  presented  by  Senator  Copeland. 

The  present  law  does  not  cover  cosmetics.  It 
covers  only  labels  of  packaged  food  and  diug  pro- 
ducts. Cosmetics  are  neither  foods  nor  drugs.  Even 
a  very  deadly  cosmetic,  like  a  seven  per  cent  thallium 
acetate  ointment,  recommended  to  be  used  freely  like 
cold  cream  in  the  removal  of  excess  hair;  or  hair 
dyes  which  contain  deadly  poisonous  metallic  salts 
or  organic  chemicals,  are  perfectly  permissible  under 
the  law — so  long  as  they  do  not  claim  by  label  to 
remedy  diseases. 

Again  the  present  law  does  not  cover  therapeutic 
devices  which  are  on  the  market  in  many  mechanical 
forms — nose  straighteners,  height  increasers,  braces, 
and  leg  moulders  of  all  sorts.  Though  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistiy  begged,  in  1917,  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  definition  of  the  word  "drug"  in  the 
law,  such  as  would  permit  him  to  reach  fraudulent 
agencies  recommended  to  correct  abnormalities  to 
which  people  in  good  health  were  subject,  nothing 
was  ever  done  about  it,  and  the  abuse  continues  to 
this  day. 

Furthermore,  the  law  does  not  control  over  ancil- 
lary advertising  even  of  those  products  upon  which 
it  demands  that  the  labels  be  honest.  Thus  certain 
widely  advertised  crystals,  compounds,  cures  for 
diabetes  and  lung  tuberculosis  may  make  any  claims 
they  desire  in  general  advertising — in  hand  bills,  on 
billboards,  or  over  the  radio — and  it  is  all  perfectly 
legal  as  long  as  the  labels  on  the  product  packages 
are  not  "false  and  fraudulent." 

Under  the  law  we  have  no  food  standards.  If  the 
Government  brought  a  case  against  a  manufacturer 
of  tomato  paste  on  the  gi'ound  that  his  product  con- 
tained only  14  per  cent  solids  instead  of  22  per  cent, 
it  would  be  thrown  out  of  court,  because  tomato 
paste,  like  most  foods,  has  not  been  legally  defined. 

It  is  also  legal  at  present  for  the  manufacturers  to 
slack-fill  his  packages,  to  use  large-appearing  bot- 
tles with  great  panel  indentations  for  containing  his 
extracts,  or  large  pasteboard  boxes  to  contain  small 
quantities  of  ground  spices  or  shredded  cocoanut. 
It  is  also  legal  to  put  together  a  synthetic  mess,  for 
example,  containing  a  little  fruit  and  sugar  and  much 
pectin  in  lieu  of  a  true  preserve  and  market  that  as 


a  good  food  under  a  distinctive  trade  name — say 
Bredspread. 

The  Copeland  Bill  demands  that  all  ancillary  ad- 
vertising of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  be  truthful; 
it  also  covers  all  therapeutic  devices  and  other  agen- 
cies for  the  correction  of  abnormalities  that  are  not 
strictly  speaking  diseases.  It  demands  that  cosme- 
tics and  drugs  be  harmless  to  the  user  if  used  as 
prescribed  on  the  labels,  which  would  end  the  danger 
of  preparations  containing  radium,  which  are  now 
actually  killing  unwary  users.  The  Bill  would  fur- 
ther forbid  the  advertising  of  drug  remedies  for 
seiious  diseases  which  science  well  knows  can  not 
safely  be  treated  by  self-medication.  It  would  com- 
pel the  manufacturer  of  a  palliative  to  show  how 
palliation  is  effected  and  prohibit  him  from  advertis- 
ing his  product  as  a  cure  for  a  disease  it  only  palli- 
ated. It  would  also  require  the  listing  of  all  potent 
drugs  on  the  labels  of  what  are  generally  called 
"patent  medicines"  with  proper  warnings  to  the  con- 
sumer regarding  the  dangers  of  their  use. 

There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  attack  this  Bill 
if  he  does  a  legitimate  business,  wants  consumers 
protected  and  has  no  ulterior  prejudices  or  motives. 
 o  

FIGURE  THIS  OUT 

How  can  20  men  make  20  cents  each  on  a  dollar 
that  did  not  exist? 

A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  sends  it  along  so 
that  the  rest  of  us  in  trying  to  solve  the  depression 
can  crack  our  skulls  on  it. 

It  seems  that  a  man  who  wanted  a  necktie  went 
and  bought  it  at  a  store.  He  gave  the  merchant  a 
check  for  a  dollar.  The  merchant  passed  the  check 
on  for  cigars,  and  it  went  from  hand  to  hand,  until 
it  had  20  endorsements.  When  there  was  room  for 
no  more,  it  was  paid  into  the  bank,  where  it  was 
found  there  was  no  account. 

The  20  endorsers  then  met  and  it  transpired  that 
each  of  them  had  made  a  profit  of  approximately 
25  per  cent. 

Wherefore,  they  contributed  5  cents  each  and 
redeemed  the  check. 

They  are  now  wondering  who  lost  the  original 
dollar  that  did  not  exist. 

This  is  a  very  neat  reflection  of  modern  finance. 
If  the  check  had  been  paid  in  at  once,  one  man  would 
have  lost  a  dollar.  As  it  is,  20  men  have  each  made 
20  cents. 

Where's  the  catch? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

FEBRUARY  RECEIPTS 


Feb.  Local 


12 

Jan.  report  ....  8 

2  6 

B    T   &  reiiist  ■ 
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Nov.  report   .  .  . 
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Dec. -Jan  reports 

64 

3  8 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 
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1 
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2 
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2 

28 
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2 

99 

Jan.   report    .  .  . 

2 
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2 

88 
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2 
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2 

55 
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5 

5 

Jan.   report    . . . 

5 

21 
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5 

55 
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5 

62 
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5 
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5 
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5 
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6 

8 
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6 

11 
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6 
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6 

33 
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6 

57 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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Feb.  report   .  .  . 

7 
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7 
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Feb.  report   .  .  . 

7 
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7 

53 
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8 

9 

Feb.  report  (cr. ) 

8 

42 
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9 

77 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

9 
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Feb.  report   .  .  . 

9 
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Jan.  report    . . . 

12 

18 

Jan.  report    . . . 

12 

36 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

12 
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Feb.   report   .  .  . 

12 
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Feb.  report   .  .  . 

12 

67 

Jan.  report    . . . 

12 

84 

Jan.  report    . .  . 

12 
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Jan.   report    . .  . 

12 
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Jan.  report   . .  . 

12 
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Jan. -Feb.  reports 

12 
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Dec.  report   .  .  . 

12 
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Dec. -Jan.  reports 

12 
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Jan.  report   . .  . 

12 
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12 
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12 
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Jan.  report  .... 

12 
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B.  T.  &  reinst. . 
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12.60 

20.25 
10.80 
2.94 
7.35 
21.60 


14.55 
17.40 
17.40 
4.50 
23.00 
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11.55 
100.00 
2.40 
5.80 
4.55 
9.00 
3.60 
26.40 
16.20 
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72.45 
6.30 
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5.50 
6.40 
4.10 
2.70 
1.20 
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47.00 
23.50 
9.20 
10.80 
15.40 
11.70 
9.90 
6.45 
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13.00 
9.00 
6.  0 
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2.95 
7.20 
6.55 
45.00 
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301     B.   T.    &  reinst. 
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213    Jan.  report    . . . 
344     Jan.  report    . . . 
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13 
13 
13 

13  332    Jan.  report  . 

14  104  Jan.  report  . 
14  106  Feb.  report  . 
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Jan.   report  . 
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15 
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15 
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16 
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19 
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47     Feb.  report  . . . 
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Feb.  report 
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FEBRUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 


Amount 

Feb. 

19 

13.95 

19 

20 

9.71 

20 

2.70 

20 

7.20 

20 

15.00 

21 

5.55 

21 
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21 
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21 

21 
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21 
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21 
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23 
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23 
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23 
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23 
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28 
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28 
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47 
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71 
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39 
74 
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132 
255 
244 


Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  . . . 
Dec. -Jan.  reports 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report   . .  . 

Supp  

Dec.  report  .  .  . 
B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

enroll  

Jan.  report.  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Jan.  report  . .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 
Jan. -Feb.  reports 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report   .  .  . 

Supp  

Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan. -Feb.  reports 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan. -Feb.  reports 

Supp  

Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Nov.  report  .  .  . 
Fel).  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  (cr.) 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
B.  T.  &  reinst. . 
Transfer  indebt- 

ness   


Amount 
19.40 

9.90 
11.50 
92.70 

5.40 
17.10 
10.90 

8.10 
17.10 

1.00 

5.61 

6.00 
90.00 
17.20 
5.00 
4.50 
3.00 
7.20 
9.00 
8.10 
5.40 
6.70 
34.20 
5.40 
9.90 
97.30 
2.00 
5.40 
.75 
2.70 
9.00 
12.50 
16.50 
15.30 
8.10 
7.20 
1.00 
40.90 
16.60 
21.00 
8.10 
17.10 

13.90 
20.00 

519.70 
2.00 
7.20 
5.40 
7.20 
3.60 

107.40 
6.40 
9.30 

97.50 


Total  Receipts  .$3,721.57 


The  Distillata  Co.,  payment  on  cooler  and 
water  service   $ 

Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies  

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies  

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Jan.  messages 

The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service 
1/19—2/16   

W.  C.  O'Neill,  Sec,  Dec.  tax  to  Building 
Trades  and  10  copies  of  Board  of  Trade 
Claims  Decisions   

Frank  Morrison,  Sec,  Dec.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L. 

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  February  journals  and 
supplies   


Feb. 

2  3 

4.60 

4.00 

28 

4.85 

30 

.91 

30 

30 

2.10 

30 

30 

62.25 

30 

81.00 

3') 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  L.  D. 

service    29.76 

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  Feb. 

journals    55.72 

Funeral  benefit.  Local  65,  Wm.  Murber.  6920  500.00 

Office  salaries    540.00 

Central   United   National   Bank,   federal  tax 

and  service  charge   8.55 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   895.00 

Terrv  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  500.00 

Postage    44.50 

Miscellaneous    .60 

Total  Disbursements   $3,198.84 
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RECAPITULATION 


Cash  on  hand,  January  31,  1934  $75,182.56 

February  receipts    3,721.57 

$78,904.12 

February  disbursements   3,198.84 

Cash  on  hand,  February  28,  1934   $75,705.28 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Local  Local 

172     Don  Clemet  Flacy  36210  234     Fred  Morgan  Lee.  36211 

REINSTATED  MEMBERS 


26 

C.  J.  Nelson  19735 

244 

L. 

Sciortino  36139 

172 

J. 

D.  Miller  20790 

26 

E.  R.  Nelson  34  759 

244 

S. 

Sciortino  32188 

172 

J. 

J.  Mattson  15397 

26 

W.  E.  Finch  22001 

244 

I. 

Macaluso  32189 

42 

J. 

Boggio  32728 

26 

0.  R.  Ballard  19727 

244 

J. 

Scopelliti  26297 

42 

R. 

Golish  445 

26 

R.  L.  Houser  25425 

244 

A. 

Curcio  26797 

42 

T. 

Donnelly  35473 

55 

R.  P.  Haywood  4244 

42 

G. 

W.  Hawkins  33950 

42 

G. 

F.  Gunn  8349 

55 

V.  Jones  29053 

42 

T. 

Southworth  30441 

224 

C. 

A.  Coddou  10276 

55 

P.  M.  Hamilton  32954 

42 

F. 

S.  Hunter  30971 

224 

T. 

C.  Stallones  33291 

144 

H.  W.  Hawkins  25736 

42 

N. 

Donnelly  33439 

224 

C. 

S.  Wenzel  17736 

77 

Geo.  Hubbard  31260 

42 

U. 

S.  Anderson  2 78 2 7 

224 

I. 

E.  Coeran  30109 

42 

V.  W.  Redmond  30475 

42 

E. 

Lippert  17642 

224 

E. 

Butcher  340  97 

42 

G.  C.  Carroll  16697 

42 

F. 

Schieber  8910 

483 

L. 

Hayne  17139 

42 

D.  C.  Welton  28417 

42 

F. 

E.  Bradway  31408 

483 

R. 

L.  Hayne  20735 

42 

R.  A.  Smith  13044 

26 

S. 

E.  Storv  2712  3 

483 

F. 

A.  Morisette  6917 

42 

W.  E.  Crane  24544 

26 

J. 

E.  Holloway  20432 

244 

C. 

Ferrante  34566 

42 

J.  Martin  3  3  935 

26 

o. 

L.  Darnall  32287 

244 

M. 

DeSalvo  32919 

42 

R.  E.  Howard  35420 

49 

H. 

P.  White  2  8194 

27 

R. 

Johnston  30276 

244 

R.  Zirillo  26291 

353 

C. 

R.  Embers  28020 

328 

H. 

E.  Wolcott  32733 

244 

G.  A.  Israel  31323 

26 

W 

C.  Botsford  3  3989 

328 

H. 

N.  Monninger  15541 

^44 

A.  Freni  30043 

H. 

K.  Freeman  4818 

244 

N.  Galetta  34211 

230 

J. 

Chuoke  30637 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


54 

E. 

P.  McKean  25510 

47 

E. 

Dundes  13960 

2 

D.  J.  Avenl  (Nov.)  29647 

54 

H. 

W.  Steelman  15266 

47 

J. 

M.  Johnston  30031 

2 

R.  A.  Cox  (Nov.)  35626 

143 

E. 

A.  Murphy  (Dec.)  7688 

47 

E. 

Odell  30164 

2 

Jos.  Fazio  (Nov.)  28994. 

143 

C. 

Slulsman  (Dec.)  9987 

47 

J. 

J.  Tobin  1058 

2 

C.  0.  Haas  (Nov.)  4589 

143 

W 

H.  Lenz  (Dec.)  32090 

275 

J. 

Williams  12877 

2 

H.  Loveing  (Nov.)  12083 

328 

H. 

E.  Wolcott  32733 

4 

J. 

Killian  7181 

2 

P.  Zappolo  (Nov.)  7365 

328 

H. 

N.  Monninger  15541 

66 

T. 

McDonough  (Oct.)  20836 

234 

H.  M.  Bowen  31293 

47 

F. 

W.  Armstrong  14932 

66 

J. 

J.  ;MacDonough  (Dec.) 

234 

J.  C.  Davis  36184 

J.  H.  Martel  (Dec.)  27340 
F.  A.  Fox  (Dec.)  33102 
J.  H.  Smith  (Ren.  Jan.) 
35872 


42     R.  L  Sork  32555 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

46  L.  J.  Wall  (Ren.  Nov.)  32266 

46  G.  A.  Yockel  Ren.)  26990 

4  6  F.  X.  Covle  (Ren.  Oct.)  35  940 

14  J.  E.  Ferguson  (Dec.)  16656 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

244     S.  Epstein  275  04 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED 

73     C.  W.  Fawcett  352  43 


244  A.  Romeo  (Ren.  Oct.)  34765 

244  P.  Labofskv  (Jan.)  20062 

74  S.  C.  Beagle  (Jan.)  12605 

74  J.  E.  Eppers  (Jan.)  19655 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

308     L.  Pagana  8156  308     S.  S.  Savoca  8235 

SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

47     H.  Dietz  7240 


77  E.  A.  Smith  20034.  $50.00 

28  B.  F.  Rosser  28344,  $100.00 

28  R.  W.  Rosser  29S30,  $50.00 

28  R.  J.  Davis  30654,  $50.00 

53  E.  G.  Mars  33266,  $100.00 

215  P.  J.  Vian  11705.  $100.00 

215  J.  Andreoni  17606,  $100.00 

234  W.  C.  Igleheart  20184,  $100.00 

268  E.  A.  Calhoun  14288,  $50.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

74     G.  H.  Stow  33496,  $60.00 
74     E.  A.  Whidden  16171  (add'l) 
$110.00 

74     P.  F.  Thoma  16830,  $10.00 
74     R.  A.  Aphelin  24284  (add'l) 
$110.00 

62     H.  C.  DeSha  1472,  $100.00 
62     M.  C.  DeSha  1457,  $100.00 
4     Jos.  Tranguch  36171,  $25.00 


65  P.  Anderson  3939,  $75.00 

65  G.  P.  Belcher  25555,  $75.00 

65  B.  Gill  13428,  $75.00 

75  M.  Grivet  32593,  $75.00 

65  W.  H.  Young  4145,  $75.00 

68  H.  W.  Provost  29029,  $100.00 

47  S.  Hays  18089,  $25.00 
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From      Name  To 

2  Martin    Brown    17507....  4G 

9     R.  S.  Boyd  23948    75 

9    A.  DeBaufre  20939    75 

9    T.  Boudreau  23671   46 

9     C.  Burke  9702    75 

9     I.  N.  Faldmo  15587    43 

9     R.   P.   Mines   36149    5 

9     P.  Johnston  9252    5 

9     E.  S.  Jones  34026    75 

9     H.  Lee  21456    4.M 

9     E.  R.  Miller  9580    5 

9     W.  Miller  8423    36 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

374     Phoenix,  Ariz. 

TRANSFERS 


From      Name  To 

9     H.  Nirmaier  6688   2 

9     P.  Pajack  21064    345 

9     C.  M.  Rainey  19824    73 

9     W.  A.  Wallace  7380   36 

25     M.  Kelley  2920    244 

2  7  R.  O.  Schonewetter  3  5376  21 

47  C.  Dassinger  16239    5 

48  H.  R.  Herzig  32653    68 

52     C.  Harmon  31007    392 

74     E.  T.  McCarty  19798    68 

104     R.  C.  Anderson  16603    77 

104  A.  C.  Gauthier  15906....  77 

104     J.  P.  Powers  17128   77 

166    W.  N.  Ramsey  1780   46 


From      Name  To 

172  C.  Kane  8623   .'  ."'"4'2 

173  M.  J.  Barrick  34387    46 

173  L.  M.  Berry   18425   46 

246  F.  S.  Singer  22946   359 

258  N.  C.  VanHagen  24601...  47 

340  C.  H.  Schmitt  29608    47 

386  J.  Galm   22204    46 

386  J.  A.  Leddy  15005    46 

392  J.  Ford  35057    102 

435  L.  Gotten  7520    301 

435  T.  C.  Jones  35096    301 

483  J.   L.    Henrey   25245....  255 

485  J.   McDowell    21489    230 

485  E.  F.  McKnight  18445   234 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

88  $ 

2.00 

42 

E.  T.  Gaylor  7609 

155 

15.00 

104 

C.  A.  Mason  25065 

281 

3.00 

172 

F.  S.  Garrett  31401 

380 

5.00 

54 

E.  E.  Clark  12354 

42 

3.00 

65 

G.  W.  Flanders  23  919 

42 

10.00 

9 

H.  Lee  21456 

143 

3.00 

386 

C.  Kusant  20095 

224 

4.00 

140 

E.  Butcher  34097 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

224 

1.50 

435 

T.  C.  Stallones  33291 

230 

4.50 

224 

J.  Chuoke  30637 

483 

10.00 

190 

R.  L.  Hayne  20735 

172 

17.50 

81 

J.  J.  Mattson  15397 

483 

10.00 

190 

F.  A.  Morisette  6917 

155 

3.00 

43 

R.  D.  Thornton  7281 

46 

4.00 

9 

T.  J.  Boudreau  23671 

DUES  BOOKS  LOST  CORRECTION 

42    L.  E.  Peebles  17183  Suspension  for  nonpayment  of  dues  against  F.  0. 

74    E.  P.  Hamilton  11780  McKeehan  24293,  by  Local  Union  No.  54  as  published 

485    A.  A.  Banks  36207  in  the  February  issue,  has  been  cancelled. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

interuatioual  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretar> 
ot  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

R«c,  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  Horan 

M.  F.  Malloy 

F.  Brust 

M. 

F.  Malloy 

24  Toledo,  Ohio 

I.  Moffitt 

L.  A.  Moffitt 

T.  A.  Speck 

L. 

A.  Moffitt 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

A.  Hebert 

A.  Paille 

H. 

Ruel 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  O'Connor 

P.  Mackie 

W.  O'Connor 

F. 

0.  Toale 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

W.  G.  Davis 

T.  R.  Johnston 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  Carroll 

G.  H.  Stevenson 

H.  Gibbons 

W 

Kunkle 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

C.  Worden 

J.  B.  Taylor 

C.  Worden 

54  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  J.  Mathis 

W.  A.  Himstreet 

A.  c.  Bauer 

64  E.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  H.  LaSurs 

F.  J.  Wilbert 

F. 

J.  Wilbert 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

j.  McGarry 

V.  Mullane 

P.  Mullane 

J. 

Budd 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 

A.  Levesque 

iv.  Ober 

R.  J.  Gadbois 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

R.  G.  Harding 

H.  Swartz 

V.  Hallsworth 

110  Kankakee,  111. 

C.  R.  Harris 

F.  Erzinger 

]■'.  Erzinger 

c. 

R.  Harris 

122  Salinas,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Willis 

C.  H.  Cody 

C.  H.  Cody 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. 

L.  R.  Robinson 

C.  J.  Lantz 

212  Missoula,  Mont. 

E.  T.  Young 

A.  H.  Colder 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

W.  D.  Layton 

A.  L.  Fautley 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

V.  Allen 

J.  A.  Brogan 

J.  A.  Brogan 

H. 

G.  Johnson 
Gwinnell 

286  Stamford,  Conn. 

E.  Gwinnell 

H.  G.  Johnson 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

C.  L.  Wendell 

M.  E.  Harding 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

B.  O.  Miller 

H.  Warren 

J. 

A.  Hasler 

4  29  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

R.  Shepler 

!  ■.  MeKerrocher 

W.  E.  Albright 

L. 

Leedy 

28 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGAJJIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeve  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1.  2,  24.  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52.  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth.  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109.,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  mouth,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103.  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and  254. 
Meets  quarterly.  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64.  73, .and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland.  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Now  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66.  67.  85.  1  02.  106,  143,  162.  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  3  42,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172.  260,  353,  398  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38.  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     .25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages  .-.   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   50     Labels,  per  50  35 

Arrearage  Notices   50     Lapel  Button   •.  50 

Charter    2.00     Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00     Manual   50 

Constitution   15     Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50     Membership  Book.  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50     Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15     Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00     Seal    4.50 

Envelopes.  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25     Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75     Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75     Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75     Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50     Statements  of  Indebtedness  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50     Transfers   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25     Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00     Triplicate  Receipts   35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages                                      23.00  ^        ,  ^    ^  -a 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00     Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages  „   27.50     Working  Permits   .35 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Hon., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,   D.   C. — Meets   Mon.,   Rm.   308.  Mather 

Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W.  Exec.  Bd. 
meets  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  3  08  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets    1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  797  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 
•  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter'Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.     Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,   Ohio. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  C.  L.   U.   Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  426% 

W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m. 
T.  N.  Mitchell,  609  S.  E.  15th  St.    R.  R.  9. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.  8   p.  m..  Room 

218.  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Boland,  Craig  Beach 
Village,  Diamond,  0. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  Hamiel  Bldg.,  202  S. 
Ludlow  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie-,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  Ise  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

3  8  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2  416  McCreadv  St.    Tel.,  Olvmpic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Taylor,  2  527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  dally  8  to 
.4:30  except  Thurs.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third 
Ave.    Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson 
323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney. 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4  945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Him- 
street,  211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  56  5  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans.  La. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meS'ts  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2.  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton.  X.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall.  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  2d 
and  4th  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard,  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Llano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

7  7  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 
bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3.  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 
Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple. 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305^2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  22  Butman  St., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Tues.,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder  St., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay-Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st  Sat.,   9:30   a.  m.. 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee 
Roy  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Me«ts  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

10  6  Plainfield,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 
cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swarti,  11  New  Walnut  St., 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-325  6. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  159  So.  4th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
.  114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  V2  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  1  Cypress  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Pall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 
Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Hi- 

bernian Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.   J. — Meets   1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,   Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  45  W.  53d  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A..  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  iSpringfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315  y2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri..  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru.  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115   W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth  Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

23  4  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116 y2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautlev,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum.  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  16  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    .Tames  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Filer,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

2  68  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m..  Room 
39,  Cheda  Bldg.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  J.  0.  Dahl,  26 
Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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2  75  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tiriu.  Sherman 
T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 
Hall,  310  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  Xo.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin.  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tern. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.  Harry  Johnson,  Sec,  ^Nleads  Point.  Green- 
wich, Conn.    Tel.,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W^  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  W'is. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Louis  Cottell,  636  S.  St.  Marys 

St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  5S1-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada.— Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri..  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller.  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

353  Santa  Monica.  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823%  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    .M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 


358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice.  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall, 
17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt,  R.  1.  Box  1154. 
Residence,  3644  N.  18th  St. 

37  8  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    -A.lex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Pougskeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  15 44 J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,   Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall. 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

42  9  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 

223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

43  4  Merced,  Calif. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

43  9  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m., 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
40  9  %  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

4  83  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

4  85  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    H.  F.  Kauertz,  405%  W.  Capital  St. 


-A  Beference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Joarneyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3r(l  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
Illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
'J'he  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
tu  au  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  Journey- 
Qieu  lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  au  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
iu  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  erplana- 
tic.us. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  e?ch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  In  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  Industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  dally 
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becoming  a  greater  problem.   The  most  capable  mechanic  hai 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.    This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 
Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 

instructions  gradually  lead  Into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  <'opie«  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.    So  advance  in  price 
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Only  Unions  Can  Police  N  R  A  Codes 


General  Johnson's  "Experience  Meeting"  Reveals 
That  Lack  of  Enforcement  Is  Most  Serious 
Menace  to  Recovery  Program 

Public  response  to  General  Johnson's  request  for 
criticism  of  the  workings  of  the  NRA  has  been 
prompt,  emphatic — and  well  nigh  unanimous. 
Speaker  after  speaker  has  told  the  same  story  of  the 
same  evils.  Hours  are  too  long  and  wages  too  low  in 
the  NRA  codes,  but  above  all  and  beyond  all,  there 
is  appalling  lack  of  enforcement. 

Where  unions  are  weak,  sweatshops  flaunt  the 
Blue  Eagle,  and  grafters  and  employers  combine  to 
chisel  the  workers. 

From  the  testimony,  it  is  clear  that  codes  will  not 
be  kept  unless  they  are  effectively  policed,  and  the 
only  available  policeman  is  organized  labor.  LABOR 
supported  NRA  from  the  first  and  supports  it  now, 
but  LABOR  has  said  from  the  first  and  here  repeats 
that  NRA  will  go  the  way  of  prohibition  unless  en- 
forcement is  vastly  improved. 


The  government,  by  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
has  encouraged  employers  to  organize.  Let  it  follow 
the  advice  of  Senator  Wagner  and  sweep  aside  everj 
obstacle  to  the  organization  of  the  workers  in  genu- 
ine, militant  unions. 

The  workers  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that 
the  codes  are  enforced  and  if  given  the  chance  will 
take  care  of  the  job. 
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Progress  During  1933 


Income  for  the  year  $  872,857.00 

Payments  to  Policyholders  during  the  year   507,845.00 

ASSETS — December  31,  1933 

United  States  Government  Bonds  

State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds  

Other  Bonds   

Real  Estate   
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Cash   
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114,886.57 
380,325.60 
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Reserve  for  Policy  Dividends  
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BANS  WEASEL  WORDS 


gWEEPING  aside  the  pleas  of  anti-union  employers. 
President  Roosevelt  directed  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  to  hereafter  eliminate  from  all  codes  the 
so-called  "merit  clause"  and  all  other  attempts  to 
"interpret"  Act. 

The  President  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prevent  an  employer  selecting,  retaining  or  ad- 
vancing employes  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit, 
but  that  the  employer  must  not  use  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  unionization  of  workers. 

The  President's  letter  to  General  Johnson  follows : 

"Following  our  recent  discussion  of  various  mis- 
understandings and  intei-pretations  of  Section  7-A  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise you  of  my  position. 

"Because  it  is  evident  that  the  insertion  of  any 
interpretation  of  Section  7-A  in  a  code  of  fair  com- 
petition leads  only  to  further  controversy  and  con- 
fusion, no  such  interpretation  shall  be  incorporated 
in  any  code. 

"While  there  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 7-A  to  interfere  with  the  bona  fide  exercise  of 
the  right  of  an  employer  to  select,  retain  or  advance 
employes  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit,  Section 
7-A  does  clearly  prohibit  the  pretended  exercise  of 
this  right  by  an  employer  simply  as  a  device  for 
compelling  employes  to  refrain  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  self-organization,  designation  of  represen- 
tatives and  collective  bargaining,  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  all  employes  in  said  Section  7-A." 

It  is  understood  the  President  dictated  his  letter 
after  he  had  rejected  a  statement  prepared  for  him 
by  officials  of  the  NRA.  The  latter,  he  held,  was 
too  involved. 

Commenting  on  the  President's  pronouncement, 
General  Johnson  said  there  was  nothing  obscure 
about  the  labor  provisions,  and  he  congratulated  Mr. 


Roosevelt  on  putting  his  interpretation  "in  a  single 
sentence"  so  phrased  that  he  believed  "nobody  could 
separate  it  from  its  setting  or  otherwise  cut  it  up  to 
make  it  seem  to  say  something  different  from  what 
the  words  intend." 

This  is  a  slap  at  anti-union  employers  who  have 
sought  to  deceive  their  workers  as  to  the  President's 
attitude  by  quoting  distorted  extracts  from  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  General  Johnson. 
 o  

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS  SOUND 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  NRA 
National  Labor  Board,  stated  a  profound  truth  when 
he  said  that  voluntaiy  agreements  between  employ- 
ers and  workers  are  always  preferable  to  "agree- 
ments" forced  by  an  outside  agency;  such  as  the 
labor  board. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  his  statement  for 
those  who  have  vociferously  shouted  for  more  for- 
cible action  by  the  board.  By  waiting  until  sober 
second  thought  has  had  a  chance  to  function,  the 
board  has  obtained  more  lasting  agreements  in  many 
cases  than  it  would  have  by  compulsion. 

The  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contracts  justifies  the 
idea  that  American  working  men  and  women  are  en- 
titled to  elect  their  representatives  for  collective 
bargaining  without  employer  interference,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  labor  section  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  author  of  the 
act,  and  chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Board,  de- 
clared in  an  interview.  In  accordance  with  the  well- 
defined  views  of  organized  labor,  he  said,  "freedom 
of  contract  exists  only  when  equalization  of  bargain- 
ing power  exists,"  and  completed  this  declaration 
with  the  statement  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  there  is  freedom  of  contract." 
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TELLING  IT 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  in  his  address  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Code  authorities  in 
Washington  gave  to  those  present,  and  to  the  coun- 
try' at  large,  a  true  picture  of  what  is  required  to  be 
done  if  recovery  is  to  be  assured. 

Without  mincing  words  the  President  challenged 
industrj^  to  cooperate  and  assume  its  full  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  recovery  program.  He  re- 
minded his  audience  of  conditions  a  year  ago  when 
the  nation  was  "suffering  and  shrinking  under 
economic  pressure  so  intolerable  that  collapse  was 
at  hand."  He  reminded  those  present  also  that  the 
Recovery  Act  had  been  passed  to  coiTect  that  condi- 
tion, and  bluntly  stated  that  where  industry  fails  to 
cooperate  and  support  the  recovery  program  "the 
government  itself  must  and  will  under  the  law  move 
fiiTnly  and  promptly  to  prevent  failure." 

"One  thing  is  very  certain,"  said  the  President, 
"We  are  not  going  back,  either  to  the  old  conditions 
or  to  the  old  methods." 

Other  highlights  in  the  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
dress were: 

"The  first  task  of  industry  is  to  create  consuming 
power.  We  must  remember  that  the  bulk  of  the 
market  for  American  industry  is  among  the  90  per 
cent  of  our  people  who  live  on  wages  and  salaries. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  that  market  is  among  people  who 
live  on  profits  alone. 

"No  one  is  opposed  to  sensible  and  reasonable 
profits.  But  the  morality  of  the  case  is  that  a  great 
segment  of  our  people  are  in  actual  distress.  And 
as  between  profits  first  and  humanity  afterward,  and 
humanity  first  and  profits  afterward  we  have  no 
room  for  hesitation. 

"Therefore  I  give  to  industry  today  this  chal- 
lenge: It  is  the  immediate  task  of  industry  to  re- 
employ more  people  at  purchasing  wages  and  to  do 
it  now.  Only  thus  can  we  continue  recovery  and 
restore  the  balance  we  seek. 

"Every  examination  I  make  and  all  the  informa- 
tion I  receive  lead  me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  we  must  now  consider  immediate  cooperation  to 
secure  increases  in  wages  and  shortening  of  hours. 

"Reduction  in  hours,  coupled  with  a  decrease  in 
weekly  wages  will  do  no  good  at  all,  for  it  amounts 
merely  to  a  forced  contribution  to  unemployment 
relief  by  the  class  least  able  to  bear  it." 

The  chiselers  and  the  anti-union  corporation  mag- 
nates were  not  overlooked.  Said  the  President  to 
these  gentry: 

"Your  self-governing  groups  are  not  here  to  de- 
vise ingenious  plans  to  circumvent  the  puiiJoses  of 
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the  Act.  You  are  here  in  a  patriotic  spirit  to  effect 
these  purposes." 

"The  law  itself  has  provided  for  free  choice  of 
their  own  representatives  by  employes.  Those  two 
words  'free  choice'  mean  just  what  they  say. 

"Now  we  are  moving  into  a  period  of  administra- 
tion when  that  which  is  law  must  be  made  certain 
and  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  be  fulfilled. 

"We  cannot  tolerate  actions  which  are  clearly 
monopolistic,  which  wink  at  unfair  trade  practices, 
which  fail  to  give  labor  free  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives or  which  are  otherwise  hostile  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"In  a  word,  we  cannot  tolerate  abuses  of  economic 
power — abuses  against  labor,  abuses  against  employ- 
ers or  abuses  against  the  consuming  public,  whether 
they  persist  either  with  the  aid  of  codes  or  despite 
their  prohibitions. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  at  once  make 
perfect  many  hundred  codes  covering  the  major 
trades  and  industries  of  the  Nation,  nor  that  we  can 
get  a  mark  of  perfection  in  a  day  or  a  month. 

"It  does  mean  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  time 
for  taking  stock,  for  correcting  manifest  errors,  for 
rooting  out  demonstrated  evils." 

For  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  NRA,  and  who 
want  to  see  a  return  to  the  old  order — the  same  dear 
old  system  that  all  but  wrecked  the  nation — the 
President's  speech  was  nothing  but  a  lot  of  head- 
aches. 

For  those  who  look  hopefully  to  a  new  day  when 
prosperity  shall  be  universally  substantial  and  per- 
manent; who  desire  to  see  established  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  for  all,  with  special  privileges  for 
none ;  who  believe  that  every  man,  women  and  child 
is  entitled  to  decent  living  and  a  chance  to  be  happy ; 
in  short,  for  those  who  believe  the  world  should  be 
fit  to  live  in,  the  President's  speech  brought  greater 
encouragement  and  greater  hope, 

 0  

Six  cottages  for  aged  farm  workers  are  being  built 
at  Todpuddle,  Dorset,  in  memory  of  the  six  laborers 
of  that  village  who  were  transported  100  years  ago 
for  the  "crime"  of  trying  to  form  a  union. 

 o  

A  newly-developed  steel  alloy  is  expected  to  be 
useful  for  making  watch  springs,  because  it  is  not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  at  least  not  within  the 
range  of  temperature  that  watches  encounter. 
,  o  

Steam  whistles  are  as  inefficient  as  they  are 
noisy,  it  appears  from  a  test  in  which  a  twelve-inch 
whistle  was  found  consuming  as  much  as  400-horse 
power. 
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The  Fallacies  c 

By  James 

^'■^HAT,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is 
the  net  purport  and  upshot  of  war?  To  my 
own  knowledge,  for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil, 
in  the  Bntish  village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some 
five-hundred  souls.  From  these  by  certain  'natural 
enemies'  of  the  French  there  are  successfully  se- 
lected, during  the  French  war,  say  thirty  able- 
bodied  men. 

"Dumdnidge,  at  her  own  expense,  has  suckled  and 
nursed  them;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and 
soiTow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood  and  even  trained 
them  to  crafts,  so  that  one  can  weave,  another  build, 
another  hammer  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under 
thirty  stone  avoirdupois.  Nevertheless,  amid  much 
weeping  and  swearing,  they  are  selected;  all  dressed 
in  red ;  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public  charge,  some 
two-thousand  miles  or,  say,  only  to  the  south  of 
Spain ;  and  fed  there  till  wanted. 

"And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
are  thirty  similar  French  artisans,  from  a  French 
Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending;  till  at  length, 
after  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  in  actual 
juxtaposition;  and  thirty  stands  fronting  thirty, 
each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word 
fire  is  given:  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one 
another;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  crafts- 
men, the  world  has  sixty  dead  carcasses,  which  it 
must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for. 

"Had  these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  devil 
is,  not  the  smallest!  They  lived  far  enough  apart; 
were  the  utmost  strangers;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  uni- 
verse, there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by  commerce, 
some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  How  then  ? 
Simpleton !  Their  Governors  had  fallen  out ;  and  in- 
stead of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to 
make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot — alas,  so  is  it  in 
Deutschland,  and  hitherto  in  all  other  lands;  still 
as  of  old,  'what  deviliy  soever  Kings  do,  the 
Greeks  must  pay  the  piper!'  —  In  that  fiction 
of  the  English  Smollett,  it  is  true,  the  final 
cessation  of  war  is,  perhaps  prophetically  shadowed 
forth;  where  the  two  natural  enemies,  in  person, 
take  each  a  tobacco-pipe,  filled  with  Brunstone ;  light 
the  same  and  smoke  in  one  another's  faces,  till  the 
weaker  gives  in :  but,  from  such  predicted  Peace-Era, 
what  blood-filled  trenches  and  contentions  centuries 
may  still  divide  us." — Thomas  Carlyle. 

Many  years  have  passed  on  since  I  first  read 
the  book,  "Labor  Resartus,"  which  contains  the  pass- 
age I  have  quoted.  In  fact,  it  was  during  my  youth- 
ful and  immature  days,  and  when  my  innocent  mind 
was  filled  with  images  conjured  from  school-histor- 
ies largely  devoted  to  the  lives  of  kings  and  their 
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E.  Gorman 

"deeds  of  valor"  in  building  "a  jewel,  resplendent 
among  the  seas";  it  is,  however,  quite  true  that  the 
images  needed  much  "reconstruction"  when  my 
father's  friends  expressed  their  opinions  of  British 
patriotism  and  imperialism  and  for  what  ends  they 
were  directed. 

Occasionally  I  dipped  into  Tennyson,  became  in- 
toxicated with  the  exuberance  of  fancy  in  "Locksley 
Hall,"  and  read  with  intensity  his  glowing  verses  of 
prophecy  in  which  war  was  to  be  no  more  and,  in 
the  place  of  strife  between  men  and  nations,  there 
was  to  be  a  universal  parliament  of  man — "a  federa- 
tion of  the  world."  In  the  midst  of  this  rhapsody 
came  Carlyle's  blunt  and  powerful  analysis  of  the 
principles  on  which  capitalism  and  nationalism  were 
nourished.  In  later  years,  I  well  recognized  the 
rugged  honesty  and  bravery  of  him :  and  the  last  is 
to  be  appreciated,  for  his  was  almost  the  only  voice 
raised  in  protest,  during  the  mid- Victorian  era,  at 
the  many  wars  that  had  been  or  were  being  waged 
to  achieve  a  commercial  supremacy.  And  to  Carlyle 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  instilled  in  me 
an  ardent  sentiment  in  opposition  to  all  wars  of 
capitalistic  origin. 

I  was  not  of  age  when  the  Boer  War  broke  out, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  unanimity  of  the  press 
in  whipping  up  war  hysteria.  The  London  Times, 
especially,  worked  night  and  day  to  fabricate  an 
issue  sufficient  to  arouse  English  patriotism.  In 
this  connection  Bismarck  once  declared  that,  if  a  call 
for  war  was  sounded  in  any  one  country,  all  that  he 
considered  necessary  to  silence  it  would  be  to  hang 
six  of  the  important  editors.  He  could  have  found 
plenty  to  do  in  that  respect  in  England  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  yelped  the  same  tune.  How- 
ever, I  acquired  knowledge  of  the  economic  causes 
which  inevitably  lead  to  conflict. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  cause  of  this  war 
was  not  an  affront  to  English  prestige,  but  the  cul- 
mination of  efforts  of  the  ruling  powers  to  force  two 
South  African  republics  to  grant  special  privileges 
to  British  and  Jewish  mine-owners.  The  organiza- 
tion to  which  I  belonged,  namely,  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  energeticr.lly  protested  the  war  for  it 
was  fully  understood  that  it  meant  the  annexation 
of  the  two  republics,  not  for  the  glory  of  the  British 
people,  but  in  order  that  the  mining  magnates  would 
be  uncurbed  in  their  greed  for  profits.  The  war  had 
not  long  been  in  progress  when  a  small-built  Welsh 
member  of  parliament  stood  upon  a  platform  in  Al- 
bert Hall,  London,  protesting  its  continuance  and 
vehemently  denounced  those  who  were  responsible. 
He  had  just  been  elected  for  Carnoi*von.    His  name 
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was  Lloyd-Georg-e.  So  vigoix)us  and  true  was  his 
denunciation  that  a  London  mob  thi'eatened  to  take 
him  by  force.  However,  he  escaped  injury  by  dress- 
ing in  women's  clothes. 

To  point  my  story  it  will  be  of  interest  to  recall 
that,  for  a  number  of  years  following,  Lloyd-George 
was  an  extreme  radical  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
strenuously  fought  for  measures  of  taxation  of  land 
values,  old  age  pensions,  abolition  of  royalties  on 
coal,  minerals  and  ores.  He  had  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  Land  Restoration  League  as  its  chair- 
man. This  organization  advocated  nationalization 
of  the  land  through  a  progressive  taxation  of  land 
values.  Furthermore,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
agitate  for  inheritance  taxation.  And  it  may  be  re- 
called that  he  was  largely  instnimental  in  almost 
forcing  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  land  value 
tax  six  times  higher  than  the  one  proposed  by  Snow- 
den  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchange.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  dangerous  character  of  his  radical- 
ism that  induced  Prime  Minister  Asquith  to  take 
him  into  the  Cabinet,  and  there  his  usefulness  ended 
in  so  far  as  advanced  legislation  was  concerned. 

When  the  World  War  broke,  Lloyd-George  must 
have  known  of  the  diplomatic  documents  hidden  from 
the  British  public  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  then  Foreign 
Secretaiy.  It  has  since  been  asserted  that,  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these  documents  leaked 
out,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  secured 
anything  like  unanimous  consent  to  enter  the  war 
and  it  probably  would  have  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  press  and  other  agencies  of  publicity  to  stam- 
pede the  people  into  a  conflict  which  did  not,  in  the 
least,  concern  the  economic  interests  of  the  gi-eat 
majority. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  politician,  whether 
American  or  European,  to  stoutly  defend  the  eco- 
nomic status  quo  regardless  of  previous  convictions. 
Lloyd-George's  denunciation  of  the  Boer  War  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  the  jingoistic  of  patriots 
during  the  World  War.  Despicable  as  was  his  back- 
sliding it  was  not  more  so  than  the  socialist  and 
labor  organizations  of  Europe.  For  years  the  great 
socialist  party  of  Germany  had  been  in  the  forefront 
of  a  movement  advocating  an  international  organi- 
zation of  the  working  classes.  However,  when  the 
call  came,  "Gemnany  over  all,"  the  socialist  deputies 
of  the  Reichstag  obsequiously  voted  the  war  ci-edits. 
Mussolini,  an  exiled  left-wing  socialist,  rushed  back 
to  the  Italian  colors. 

How  come  that  advocates  of  the  internationalism 
should  so  quickly  forget  and  hasten  to  support  their 
countries  in  which  they  had  been  busy  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  abuses  and  injustices  practiced  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people?  Was  it  some  secret  alchemy 
that  placed  language  and  tradition  as  sacred  above 


all  others?  Or  was  it  that  the  masses  had  been 
dragged  like  sheep  into  a  conflict  wherein  national 
prestige  was  propagandistically  used  as  a  convenient 
camouflage  to  advance  the  designs  of  a  few  to  build 
a  national  capitalism  freed  from  the  pressure  of  an 
alien  ruling  power? 

The  later  histories  of  the  Central  and  Balkan  na- 
tions seem  to  bear  this  out.  Norman  Angell  main- 
tains that  the  cause  of  war  is,  primarily,  national- 
ism.  In  explanation  he  asserts: 

"It  is  not  the  capitalist  organization  of  society, 
whatever  its  crimes,  that  gives  us  national  wars;  it 
is  the  nationalist  order  of  society.  It  is  that  order 
of  society,  indeed,  which  gives  us  the  protectionism 
of  thirty  odd  European  states  which  must,  in  the 
long  run,  militate  against  the  success  and  stability 
of  European  capitalism." 

As  to  whether  he  is  correct  or  not,  in  the  whole  of 
his  contention,  I  shall  not  at  this  time  attack  or 
support;  but  I  must  set,  against  the  first  line  of 
his  hypothesis,  the  declaration  made  by  the  late 
President  Wilson  at  St.  Louis  on  September  5th, 
1919: 

"Peace?  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  there  any 
man  here  or  any  woman — let  me  say  is  there  any 
child  here,  who  does  not  know  that  the  seed  of  war 
in  the  modern  world  is  industrial  and  commercial 
rivalry?  This  war,  in  its  inception,  was  a  commer- 
cial and  industrial  war.   It  was  not  a  political  war." 

President  Wilson  had  returned  from  Europe  a  very 
much  disillusioned  man.  The  peace  points,  which  he 
had  hopefully  submitted  to  be  the  basis  of  an  en- 
during peace,  had  become  amusing  plaything  for 
the  political  playboys  of  Europe  and,  finally,  were 
welded  rather  incongiaiously  in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
As  balm  to  his  wounded  feelings  they  set  up  a  much 
emasculated  League  of  Nations.  It  is  well  to  note 
that,  M'hen  the  conferences  in  which  sat  Wilson  and 
Lloyd-George,  were  arguing  and  wrangling  over  the 
peace  terms,  Wilson  knew  that  the  war  to  end  war 
was  a  lie  to  civilization  and  that  "open  diplomacy," 
to  which  Allied  statesmen  gave  lip-affirmation,  was 
but  part  of  the  scenery  which  was  open  to  the  world 
to  view ;  the  other  parts  were  screened,  thus  con- 
cealing the  intrigues  and  aiTangements  for  spheres 
of  influence  and  other  forms  of  log  rolling  which, 
at  this  moment,  are  entangling  the  nations  in  the 
web  of  war. 

It  was  after  months  of  playing  with  the  destinies 
of  mankind  that  the  Tiger  of  France  unsheathed  his 
claws  and  called  the  bluff  of  the  Allied  Nations: 

"All  right.  Gentlemen,  you  say  you  want  peace — 
permanent  peace.  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  to  make 
lasting  peace.  It  is  very  easy.  We  French  get  out  of 
Africa  and  Indo-China.  You  English  get  out  of  Egypt 
and  India.  You  Americans  get  out  of  Porto  Rico 
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and  the  Philippines.  All  of  us  give  up  our  spheres 
of  influence,  harbor  facilities,  coaling-  stations,  etc., 
and  let  our  investors  in  foreign  parts  shift  for  them- 
selves. We  must  tear  down  all  tariff  walls.  That 
done,  we  can  safely  scrap  our  armies  and  navies, 
and  there  is  your  permanent  peace.  Are  you  willing?" 

Clemenceau,  no  doubt,  smiled  satirically  when  he 
put  the  question  and,  were  he  alive  today,  would 
obsei-ve  that  spheres  of  influence  were  passing  to 
fewer  countries,  including  his  own. 

A  very  keen  observer  of  the  American  scene — Sin- 
clair Lewis — has  recently  returned  from  a  wandering 
tour  of  Europe  and  informs  his  countrymen  that  the 
European  pot  of  war  is  about  to  boil  over.  Probably 
he  noted  the  almost  unsurmountable  barrier  of  tariffs 
and  other  impedimenta  of  trade  which  is  setting  na- 
tion after  nation  at  each  other's  throats.  At  least 
18  countries  have  defined  restrictions  on  foreign  ex- 
change extractions.  Italy  is  seeking  an  outlet  for  her 
suiT)lus  population  and  France  is  watching  every 
move  lest  she  trespasses  on  French  territory  in 
Northern  Africa.  Several  nations  are  setting  up 
causes  for  war  by  imposing  restrictions  on  aliens 
within  their  borders,  and  others  by  deporting  them 
because  of  unemployment  troubles.  Britain  is  being 
baited  and  boycotted  by  Japan  and,  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  has  been  said  that  secret  negotiations  are 
being  conducted  with  the  United  States  to  secure 
aid  should  a  war  eventuate.  If  this  is  true,  it  but 
indicates  the  futility  of  the  League  of  Nations  under 
the  present  set-up;  in  fact,  under  any  set-up,  con- 
trolled solely  by  economic  and  national  interests. 

In  the  Orient,  Japan  is  seeking  an  outlet  for  her 
populations  as  well  as  markets  for  her  productions. 
Outside,  she  is  keenly  interested  in  the  Philippines 
and  Australia,  also  in  other  sections  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Those  who  talk  glibly  of  disarmament  should  per- 
use the  statistics  released  by  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  years  of  1931-1932,  and  they  should  particu- 
larly note  that  the  expenditures  for  armaments  by  all 
of  the  former  allied  powers  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  close  of  the  war  to  end  war.  The  United 
States  expended  in  1930-31,  for  armaments  alone, 
over  $727,000,000 — an  increase  of  197  per  cent  over 
1913-14.  Carrying  this  further  for  information  to 
American  working  class  taxpayers :  Out  of  the  total 
budget  for  1933-34,  nearly  85  per  cent  goes  to  pay 
the  costs  of  past  and  future  wars,  and  the  balance 
for  constructive  civil  expenses  of  the  goveniment. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  nations  are  spending  $10,- 
000,000  a  day  for  war  preparations,  and  this  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  approximately  35,000,000 
unemployed  in  Europe  and  America. 

A  new  terror  is  loose  and  preparing  to  attack  its 
enemies.    France  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to 


its  existence  but  the  statesmen  running  the  League 
of  Nations  declared  it  to  be  impossible,  for  had  they 
not  bound  Gei-many  hand  and  foot  with  a  Versailles 
Treaty?  However,  reports  are  reaching  the  United 
States,  and  from  American  observers,  which  show, 
with  startling  significance,  that  Hitler  has  a  poten- 
tial army,  including  the  Storm  Troops,  equal  to  the 
French.  Furthei-more,  new  reserves  are  being  turned 
out  every  day.  That,  in  itself,  fills  the  cup  of  war 
to  the  brim.  And  all  talks  of  covenants,  of  Treaties, 
of  Kellogg  Pacts,  of  Mussolini  and  MacDonald  four- 
power  agreements,  are  but  as  gleams  of  peace  upon 
the  mountain  tops  while  the  valleys  below  are  filled 
with  the  haze  of  impending  war. 

America's  concern  is  the  avoidance  of  any  part  in 
the  European  embroglio;  but  I  fail  to  understand 
why  and  how  she  can  escape  when  it  is  realized  that, 
out  of  25  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  investments, 
18  billions,  including  war  debts,  are  in  Europe.  What 
is  the  United  States  to  do  about  collection  when  the 
nations  are  in  death  grapples?  Will  she  remain  neu- 
tral and  watch  the  substance  go  to  waste  in  blood 
and  smoke?  That  is  the  question  that  the  American 
people  will  have  to  decide — and  the  decision  will  have 
to  be  rendered  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge — or  she 
will  plunge  downward  in  the  wreck  of  civilization. 

I  have  little  patience  with  the  professional  peace 
advocates  and  the  pacifists  in  general  who  unctuous- 
ly speak  of  a  moral  and  psychological  disarmament. 
There  is  no  morality  when  national  and  economic  in- 
terests are  involved.  The  old  Mosaic  law  still  oper- 
ates in  the  relationship  of  nations.  Well  meaning 
pacifists,  such  as  Professor  Einstein,  believe  that  if 
two  per  cent  of  the  people  voice  their  protest  against 
war  this  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  it.  Einstein  evi- 
dently forgot  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  in  Eng- 
land, the  Espoinage  Law  and  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
regime  in  the  United  States,  and  the  atrocities  in  the 
internment  camps  of  the  Hitlerites.  Further,  he  must 
understand  the  coercion  that  unified  propaganda  can 
bring  about. 

Ministers  of  churches  piously  pass  resolutions 
condemning  future  wars,  and  remind  the  nation  that 
"The  war  system  is  inconsistent  with  all  Christian 
ideals."  The  churches  have,  for  centuries,  supported 
war  and,  now  that  capitalism  is  likely  to  collapse  and 
drag  civilization  with  it  in  the  event  of  another  world 
war,  they  are  hypocritically  pretending  that  "Re- 
ligion should  no  longer  sanction  war." 

All  talks  of  partial  disarmament  in  Conferences 
is  so  much  hot  air  for,  despite  the  poverty  of  nations, 
the  expenditures  for  war  are  continuously  increasing 
— and  for  what  end?  Is  an  answer  required?  If  so, 
then  "to  perpetuate  the  privileged  classes,  with  the 
workers  to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder." 

The  real  and  genuine  disarmament  proposal  is  the 
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abolition  of  the  system  which  ever  cai'ries  with  it 
the  germs  of  war,  the  estabUshment  of  cooperative 
commonwealths  in  all  civilized  nations  and  thus  the 
principle  of  human  brotherhood  evolving  therefrom 
will  eliminate  forever  the  profit  motive,  which  is  the 
major  cause  of  strife  between  nations.  Education, 
alone,  will  accomplish  this;  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  war  will  provide  the  weapon  to  destroy  the  roots 
once  and  for  all. 

"A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
 0  

Brother  Members  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  the  Lathers  International  Union: 

I  have  traveled  around  the  country  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  boys 
how  I  started  lathing  in  1882  in  Minnesota.  The 
first  two  years  I  nailed  ends  and  put  in  pieces.  The 
next  summer  I  worked  on  closets.  In  1894  I  be- 
longed to  the  Lathers  Union.  That  summer  they 
had  a  parade  and  I  lathed  a  house  on  a  float  in  the 
parade.  In  the  fall  I  quit  lathing  until  1901.  I  went 
to  Seattle  and  joined  the  local  there.  Then  it  went 
into  the  National  in  1904.  I  left  and  went  to  San 
Francisco.  I  went  to  work  for  Jack  Cooper.  There 
were  three  scaffolds  lined  up.  They  were  going  to 
show  me  up.  Well  I  put  on  so  many  lath  that  I  was 
the  last  man  on  the  job.  Then  I  got  a  reputation. 
Any  time  I  was  in  town  I  could  always  get  a  job.  In 
1905  San  Francisco  went  into  the  National.  The 
wages  were  $4.00  and  went  up  to  $5.00,  so  the  na- 
tive sons  hated  us  floaters.  So  one  night  I  went 
into  a  saloon  where  the  native  sons  spent  their  time. 
There  was  a  little  trouble  and  I  came  out  on  top. 
After  that  they  didn't  bother  me.  In  1906  I  went 
to  Chicago  and  worked  for  Charles  Peterson  and 
got  50  cents  more  than  the  scale.  The  first  day  I 
worked  I  drove  eighty  full  runs.  The  next  day  he 
had  another  man  and  I  drove  ninety  full  runs.  The 
next  job  I  went  to  work  for  Budrow.  There  was  a 
fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Slim  Harris;  he  was 
going  to  show  me  up,  but  changed  his  mind.  So  I 
didn't  have  any  more  trouble  in  Chicago. 

In  1907  I  went  to  Seattle.  I  worked  for  Geo.  L. 
Haley.  I  worked  on  three  stores  to  be  bottomed  up 
with  Bostic  metal  lath.  I  drove  six  hundred  yards 
of  metal  lath  that  day.  The  same  summer  I  went 
out  on  a  wood  job  on  stores  and  I  drove  twenty-five 
hundred  in  the  forenoon  and  six  hundred  of  them 
were  five-nail  work.  At  noon  there  were  two  scab 
painters  on  the  job  and  the  business  agent  pulled 
us  off.   In  1909  I  went  to  Pasana,  Alberta,  Canada. 


I  went  to  work  on  a  hotel  and  got  $3.00  a  thousand 
and  I  had  a  two-day  start  on  two  plasterers.  I  drove 
eighteen  thousand  the  first  week.  I  got  two  men  to 
help  me.  Then  I  got  sick  from  the  water,  but  I  stuck 
it  out  on  the  hotel.  If  I  hadn't  got  sick,  I  sure  would 
have  driven  a  lot  of  lath,  but  I  had  to  quit  and  go 
home. 

In  1908  when  working  for  George  L.  Haley  in 
Seattle,  a  man  in  the  shop,  Charlie  Hornig,  used  to 
come  around  nights,  bragging  about  driving  twenty- 
five  hundred  lath.  I  got  tired  of  listening  to  him.  A 
couple  of  weeks  after,  I  was  working  out  on  the  Uni- 
versity Building — large  rooms — it  took  three  hun- 
dred lath  for  one  stretch  across  the  ceiling.  So  I 
let  him  get  a  hundred  lath  on  before  I  started  and 
I  caught  him  before  he  got  across.  That  stopped  his 
blowing.  Back  in  1894  I  worked  for  John  Larson  in 
Minneapolis.  A  man  working  in  the  shop  named 
John  Erickson,  better  known  as  "Westside  Johnny 
from  Chicago."  That  afternoon  we  got  into  a  room 
together  and  I  beat  him  out.  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  my  name.  He  said  he  didn't  know  they  had 
such  a  good  lather  in  Minneapolis.  The  same  sum- 
mer I  met  old  Dan  Young.  I  worked  with  him  six 
weeks.  He  was  going  to  Seattle  and  begged  me  to 
go  along.  I  couldn't  go.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
lathers  I  ever  met  in  my  travels.  The  best  boss 
lather  I  ever  worked  for  was  George  L.  Haley  of 
Seattle.  He  started  as  a  journeyman.  He  worked 
for  the  local  until  he  got  to  be  a  boss  lather.  He 
had  his  lathers  do  all  his  scaffold  building  on  all  his 
jobs.  Starting  on  iron  lathing  he  would  take  his 
first-class  wood  men  and  give  them  first-class  money. 

In  1894  I  was  in  San  Francisco.  A  lather  by  the 
name  of  Alex  Lambert — he  had  $300.00  he  wanted 
to  bet  he  could  put  on  more  lath  than  any  man  in 
town.  Hud  Henion  called  his  bet  that  I  could  put 
on  as  many  as  he  could,  but  he  backed  out.  In  1927 
I  went  to  work  for  him  in  Seattle.  We  worked  on 
bottoms  together  and  at  four  o'clock  he  told  me  to 
go  on  the  scaffold  the  next  day.  I  had  him  doubled, 
lacking  six  runs  for  the  day's  work.  That  night  one 
of  the  boys  told  me  you  almost  doubled  Alex.  I  said 
I  know  I  did.  I  said  in  1904  I  would  have  lathed  a 
circle  around  him  if  he  would  have  called  the  bet. 
Then  the  next  night  he  came  and  paid  me  off,  saying 
I  did  bum  work.  If  any  of  the  old  boys  would  like 
to  write  to  me,  you  can  get  me  at  Hopkins,  Minneso- 
ta, Box  Number  676. 

Yours  truly, 

FRANK  HUNTINGTON. 
 0  

The  only  thing  the  unorganized  ever  accomplish 
is  to  prevent  the  organized  from  making  better 
headway. 
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New  Responsibilities  Accepted 


fpHAT'S  what  you  said  to  President  Roosevelt  when 
you  signed  up.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we 
say  to  you  now.  As  we  understand  it,  that  is  what 
NRA  means:  New  Responsibilities  Accepted.  We, 
too,  will  do  our  part. 

But  what  is  our  part?  The  big  idea  is  to  get 
money  into  circulation,  isn't  it?  Hence,  it  has  be- 
come a  patriotic  duty  to  spend  money  wisely.  We'll 
buy  what  we  need  and  we'll  begin  at  once.  The 
President's  program  would  fall  flat  if  we  buried  the 
wages  we  get  as  a  result  of  this  new  deal.  Wages 
spent  by  one  are  wages  earned  by  another,  and  when 
other  wage-earners  buy  our  goods  they  actually  pay 
our  wages. 

What  else  is  "'our  part?"  With  all  wages  in  our 
group-class  pretty  much  the  same  by  the  President's 
request,  it  costs  our  house  as  much  to  do  business  as 
every  other  house.  Selling  prices  will  probably  be 
just  about  the  same.  If  our  employer  is  to  stay  in 
business  and  if  we  are  to  keep  our  jobs,  the  product 
of  our  firm — insurance,  steel,  or  beeswax — must  be  a 
little  better  than  our  competitor's  product. 

That's  where  we  come  in.  Heart  and  soul  must  go 
into  every  move  we  make  at  work,  and  the  public 
(always  quick  to  recognize  better  quality)  will  buy 


of  our  employer,  of  us.  We  can  well  afford  to  pay 
stricter  attention  than  ever  before  to  the  smallest 
details  of  our  employer's  interests.  He  isn't  asking 
long  hours  of  us.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  big 
measure. 

Let  us  cut  down  on  the  time  we  spend  away  from 
the  bench,  machine  or  desk.  Of  course,  noses  must 
be  powdered.  And  we'll  have  to  have  our  drinks  of 
water.  But  we  can  make  it  snappy.  In  small  things 
as  well  as  big  we  can  give  evidence  that  we  are 
willing  to  "do  our  part." 

In  fact,  from  now  on,  I  am  going  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  ways  to  be  of  some  extra  service,  as  my 
contribution  to  this  new  deal.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty 
which  I  feel  I  owe  my  country,  my  employer,  and 
my  fellow  worker. 

"New  Responsibilities  Accepted" — by  Roosevelt 
and  by  all  employers.  Do  I  get  all  the  rights  and  no 
responsibility  ?  Don't  be  silly.  I  know  it's  my  turn 
to  go  on  record  now.  And  I  hereby  do.  Let  me 
"sign  up"  right  now.  Let's  shake  hands  on  it,  and 
sign  together. 

"New  Responsibilities  Accepted" — by  your  neigh- 
borly employes,  Mr.  Employer.  That's  our  code,  too. 

Organize  and  we  can  do  our  part. 


Foundation  of  Success 


^NOTWITHSTANDING  the  variety  of  human 
wants  and  the  fact  that  we  all  want  different 
things,  there  is  one  thing  we  all  desire — and  that  is 
success.  Yet  it  is  suiprising  to  note  how  few  people 
really  attempt  to  achieve  success  in  a  businesslike 
way.  Most  people  hope  and  dream  for  their  ship  to 
come  in  instead  of  planning  and  working  for  it. 
Hoping  and  dreaming  alone  will  not  bring  success. 
Planning  and  working  for  it  in  the  right  way  surely 
will  bring  it. 

What  is  "success?"  Webster  defines  success  as 
the  "prosperous  termination  of  any  enterprise." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "It  begins  with  saving 
money." 

Andrew  Carnegie  said:  "The  failure  of  the  man 
who  does  not  save  his  money  is  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  that  come  in  the  way  of  every  man, 
but  also  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  such  a  man 


is  not  able  or  fit  to  avail  himself  of  these  opportuni- 
tunities.  The  man  who  cannot  and  does  not  save 
money  cannot  and  will  not  do  anything  else  worth 
while." 

James  J.  Hill:  "If  you  want  to  know  whether  you 
are  destined  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure  in  life  you 
can  easily  find  out.  Are  you  able  to  save  money? 
If  you  are  not,  drop  out.  You  will  lose.  The  seed  of 
success  is  not  in  you." 

George  Washington  said :  "Economy  makes  happy 
homes  and  sound  nations.    Instill  it  deep." 

John  Wanamaker:  "The  difference  between  the 
clerk  who  spends  all  his  salary  and  the  clerk  who 
saves  paii;  of  it  is  the  difference  in  10  years  between 
the  owner  of  a  business  and  the  man  without  a  job." 

William  E.  Gladstone:  "Economy  is  near  to  the 
keystone  of  character  and  success.  A  boy  who  is 
taught  to  save  his  money  will  rarely  be  a  bad  man 
or  a  failure.  The  man  who  saves  will  rise  in  his 
trade  or  profession  steadily.    This  is  inevitable." 
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TO  ALL  OUR  MEMBERS 

I  would  request  at  this  time  that  our  entire  mem- 
bership be  on  the  lookout  for  all  new  patent  parti- 
tions and  new  classes  of  work  that  are  infringing  or 
encroaching  upon  the  lathing  trade ;  and  if  there  bo 
any  of  this  work  in  your  jurisdiction  and  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  work  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  Lather  that  you  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
Headquarters,  specifying  the  location  of  the  job  and 
the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  constructed. 

There  are  numerous  new  patents  being  placed 
upon  the  market  at  the  present  time  and  in  most 
cases  these  patents  are  claimed  by  other  trades.  So 
I  trust  that  if  any  of  this  work  looms  up  in  your  ter- 
ritory that  you  will  immediately  get  in  touch  with 
this  office,  giving  full  particulars  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work. 

TERRY  FORD. 


EMPLOYERS  STEPPING  OVER  LLNE 

Labor  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished products.   That  is  the  employer's  business. 

The  employer  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  by  labor  for  organizing,  and  for  select- 
ing representatives  for  collective  bargaining  with 
the  employer.   That  is  the  business  of  the  workers. 

Any  interference  with  this  business  of  the  work- 
ers is  to  be  resented.  It  is  against  the  law.  The 
business  of  the  employer  is  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  and  deal  with  them,  just  as  it  is 
his  business  to  buy  raw  material  and  to  sell  finished 
products. 

Employers  have  been  encroaching  upon  this  field 
of  the  workers.  Gradually  they  are  being  made 
to  see  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  their  busi- 
ness, r.nd  the  business  of  the  workers.  Labor  may 
frequently  have  to  point  out  to  them  this  Kne.  It 
will  greatly  simplify  matters,  if  they  will  attend 
strictly  to  their  own  business.  Then  labor  can  at- 
tend to  its  business  and  the  outcome  will  be  more 
agreeable  and  comfortable  all  around. 

•  0  — 

NIPPED  AN  EXTORTION  PLOT 

Recently  a  New  Britain,  Conn.,  business  man  found 
a  box  on  his  doorstep  containing  a  carrier  pigeon 
and  a  note  informing  him  he  was  to  place  $1,000  in 
a  smrdl  container  attached  to  the  pigeon,  release  the 
bird  and  keep  quiet,  "or  else."  Police,  informed  of 
this  extortion  plot,  engaged  John  Hadigan,  local 
aviator,  to  follow  the  pigeon.  Before  releasing  the 
bird  its  wings  were  stained  a  brilliant  blue  to  aid  in 
its  pursuit.  Hadigan  trailed  the  bird  in  a  circuitous 
route,  flying  about  15  miles  out  into  the  country, 
then  returning  to  alight  on  a  green  shed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  New  Britain.  After  making  sure  of  the  loca- 
tion, Hadigan  flew  to  the  airport,  got  into  a  police  car 
and  dashed  back  to  the  green  shed.  The  pigeon  had 
been  taken  in  by  two  men  who  have  since  been  found 
guilty  of  attempted  extortion  and  are  serving  prison 
tei-ms.  A  new  use  for  aiiislanes  in  crime  preven- 
tion. 

 0  

N.  R.  A.  BENEFITS  TO  JOBLESS 

A  sample  of  the  direct  benefits  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  and  its  sympathetic  adminis- 
tration in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  statement  by  James  F.  Hodgson, 
regional  compliance  director  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration  for  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  on  the  job  finding  results  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
in  New  York  City  alone.   He  said: 

"Under  the  influence  of  all  recoveiy  agencies  in- 
cluding repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act  and  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  which  was  a  part  of  the  national 
recovery  plan,  it  is  estimated  that  600,000  persons 
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have  been  re-employed  in  New  York  City  since  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  took  office." 

Mr.  Hodgson  added  that  President  Roosevelt's  re- 
covery program  "is  more  forcible  and  more  import- 
ant now  than  it  has  been  since  it  went  into  effect  the 
first  of  last  August,"  and  declared  that  although  the 
"band  wagon  has  passed,  the  Blue  Eagle  still  lives 
on."  From  his  own  observation  he  was  convinced 
that  the  National  Recovery  program  is  going  for- 
ward effectively  and  earnestly. 

A  re-employment  policy  that  in  five  months  can 
remove  600,000  men  and  women  from  the  bread  lines 
of  hunger  and  provide  them  with  wages  sufficient  to 
purchase  even  a  modest  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  is  an  outstanding  achievement  from 
the  employment  point  of  view  regardless  of  the  at- 
tacks by  "tugged  individualists"  who  still  long  for 
the  return  of  the  old  economic  order  with  its  jungle 
methods  of  production  and  its  inevitable  pei-manent 
unemployment  and  poverty  for  large  masses  of 
American  working  men  and  women. 

 o  

AMERICA'S  NOT  SO  SHINY  NEW 

On  February  24,  the  Virginia  Legislature  met  at 
Williamsburg,  in  a  replica  of  the  old  colonial  capitol 
where  its  predecessor  first  met  in  A.  D.  1705. 

Which  all  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  country  is 
not  quite  so  shiny  new  as  some  folks  think.  When  the 
legislature  first  met  in  the  old  Virginia  capitol,  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  which  began  the  deflation  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  was  scarcely  a  year  old. 

The  steam  engine  was  a  toy,  which  some  foolish 
dreamers  were  trying  to  make  work.  Electricity  was 
a  spark  produced  by  rubbing  amber;  the  first  bal- 
loon was  two  generations  in  the  future ;  James  Watt 
and  George  Washington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
were  not  yet  born.  Yet  Virginia's  legislature  met 
according  to  forms  already  500  years  old.  In  fact, 
the  legislature  of  little  Iceland  went  back  farther 
than  that. 

 o  

LONGER  LINERS 

Speed  is  so  important  a  factor  in  modern  ocean 
travel  that  some  liners  which  have  been  in  service 
for  a  number  of  years  are  now  being  lengthened  in 
order  to  make  them  faster. 

This  is  happening  in  the  case  of  four  German 
liners,  which  have  been  taken  off  the  Atlantic  route 
temporarily  to  have  about  forty  feet  added  to  their 
bows. 

These  additions,  which  weigh  about  600  tons  each, 
will  enable  the  vessel's  engine  power  to  be  increased. 


which,  other  things  being  equal,  will  mean  a  gain 
in  speed. 

Naturally,  an  operation  of  this  sort  has  to  be  car- 
ried out  very  carefully,  but  shipbuilders  have  now 
perfected  its  technique,  and  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly common. 

 0  

PLAN  BIGGEST  STATUE 

Moscow  is  planning  to  erect  the  world's  biggest 
statue — a  great  chromium-plated  image  of  Lenin, 
180  feet  high. 

And  it  will  stand  much  higher  than  that,  for  it  is 
planned  to  be  the  crown  of  a  giant  "Palace  of  the 
Soviets,"  which  will  be  nearly  800  feet  above  the 
street  before  the  statue  begins. 

The  famous  New  York  statue  of  Liberty,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  world's  largest,  is  only  151 
feet,  including  the  torch  and  the  pedestal.  Nelson's 
Column,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  is  145  feet, 
not  including  the  statue.  New  York,  however,  will 
still  be  able  to  boast  the  world's  largest  building — 
the  Empire — which  is  1248  feet. 

 0  

SECRETARY  PERKINS  BACKS  30-HOUR  WEEK 
POLICY 

Endorsement  of  the  thirty-hour  week  as  an  ex- 
pression of  public  policy  was  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  when 
there  has  been  ample  opportunity  to  see  how  it  will 
work  out. 

For  nearly  three  hours  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sat 
at  the  House  Labor  Committee  table  and  presented 
her  views  on  why  the  workers'  hours  should  be  short- 
ened, their  wages  kept  up  in  the  meantime  and  a  law 
enacted  to  provide  insurance  compensation  when  they 
are  out  of  work. 

Secretary  Perkins  testified  that  she  also  would 
suggest  that  Congress  adopt  a  resolution  emphasiz- 
ing the  feeling  that  the  NRA  codes  had  not  yet  re- 
duced hours  of  labor  enough, 

"I  favor  a  shortening  of  the  work  week,  either  by 
law  or  in  practice,  or  both,"  Miss  Perkins  explained. 
"I  think  it  is  essential  for  our  civilization  and  for 
maintaining  a  balance  between  industrial  workers 
and  farm  workers.  But  if  we  move  to  shorten  the 
work  week  we  must  take  into  account  the  stability 
of  the  workers'  wages  r.nd  increase  them  commen- 
surately  with  the  decrease  in  hours  of  work." 

Endorsing  the  Wagner-Lswis  measure  to  create  a 
national  unemployment  insurance  fund  through  a  5 
per  cent  levy  on  pay  rolls  of  employers  of  ten  or 
more  persons  as  probably  "the  most  important  bill 
in  a  decade,  comparable  to  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,"  Miss  Perkins  expressed  the  hope  it 
would  be  enacted  this  session. 
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MEMBERS  OF  OUR  INTERNATIONAL 
HONORED 

C.  J.  Haggertj',  third  vice  president  of  our  Interna- 
tional Union  and  business  agent  and  treasurer  of  our 
Local  Union  No.  42  at  Los  Angeles,  was  elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Trades 
Council,  recently,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  had  been 
named  to  act  temporarily,  and  was  continued  in  the 
place.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the  general  labor 
movement  of  Los  Angeles  for  some  years  and  has 
also  served  a  number  of  terms  as  business  represen- 
tative of  his  local.  Brother  Haggerty  has  many 
warm  personal  friends  in  the  cause  who  are  pleased 
with  his  selection  for  the  important  position  in  the 
Building  Trades  group. 

 o  

John  P.  Cook,  former  business  agent  of  Local 
Union  No.  72,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  received  a 
signal  honor  in  being  selected  as  labor  adjuster  for 
the  F.  E.  R.  A.  in  Massachusetts.  His  appointment 
received  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  especially  in  Boston,  where  Cook  has 
been  an  active,  energetic  worker  in  labor  circles. 

Cook  has  held  every  office  in  Local  Union  No.  72, 
of  Boston  and  at  present  is  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  of  Lathers,  executive  board 
member  for  Suffolk  County  of  the  Massachusetts 
Building  Trades  Council,  delegate  to  the  Boston 
Building  Trades  Council,  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union,  and  State  Federation  of  Labor.  He  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  Boston  Lodge  of  Elks,  Work- 
ingmen's  Club  of  Boston  and  Municipal  League  of 
Voters. 

Brother  Cook  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  past  two 
conventions  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers' 
Intemational  Union  and  will  be  remembered  for  the 
assiduous  and  notable  interest  he  took  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Local  Union  No.  72  is  honored  by  the  choosing 
of  him  from  such  a  large  field  of  available  men. 

 o  

WHAT  ARTHUR  BRISBANE  THINKS  OF 
FRANKLIN 

You  may  sympathize  with  President  Roosevelt  for 
one  reason.  He  will  never  be  able  to  leara  on  this 
earth,  although  the  judgment  day  may  reveal  it  to 
him,  just  how  much  he  has  done  for  the  United 
States.  He  can  never  tell  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  he  had  not  appeared  upon  the  scene,  taking 
action  immediately,  scattering  jobs  and  money,  set- 
ting precedent  aside,  ignoring  highly  organized 
finance  that,  in  all  sincerity,  thinks  itself  the  only 


divinely  chosen  trustee  and  manager  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

He  found  12,000,000  men  idle,  and  many  of  them 
in  ugly  mood.  What  would  have  happened  if  he  had 
not  poured  out  billions  of  dollars,  creating  millions 
of  jobs  and  taken  from  the  highways  an  army  of 
wandering  young  men  and  boys  that  might  easily 
have  formed  dangerous  marauding  bandit  groups  ? 

 0  

IHE  BLUE  EAGLE 
By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

The  emblem  you  display 
In  your  window  today 
Will  bring  business  to  you. 
If  you  will  do  your  part 
As  you  should  from  the  start, 
A  thing  that  all  should  do. 
Just  hire  an  extra  clerk, 
Put  more  men  back  to  work ; 
They  will  have  money  to  spend ; 
Help  the  man  on  the  street 
To  get  back  on  his  feet; 
You  will  have  money  to  lend. 

Help  your  dear  Uncle  Sam 
To  get  out  of  this  jam, 
Show  the  world  what  we  can  do. 
Let's  end  the  depression. 
It's  taught  us  a  lesson — 
To  our  country  we  must  be  true. 
Spend  your  money  freely. 
You'll  be  surprised  really 
How  it  will  come  back  to  you. 
Display  the  Blue  Eagle 
In  a  way  that's  legal — 
Prosperity  will  come  to  you. 
,  o  

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BANK  CHECK 

The  origin  of  our  bank  check  goes  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  merchants  began  intrusting  their 
money  for  safe-keeping  to  the  goldsmiths.  At  first, 
when-  desiring  to  make  a  payment  the  merchants 
would  draw  enough  to  do  so.  Later,  they  found  it 
more  convenient  to  simply  give  an  order  to  the  gold- 
smith to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money  out  of  what 
was  on  deposit  belonging  to  them.  These  orders, 
with  suitable  modifications,  have  become  our  mod- 
ern bank  checks.  Similarly,  the  receipts  the  gold- 
smiths gave  to  the  merchants  for  their  deposits  of 
gold  evolved  into  the  modern  bank  note. 
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WHAT  NRA  HAS  MEANT  TO  BUSINESS 

Dr.  George  Rebec  of  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy, University  of  Oregon,  in  a  philosophic  discourse 
on  the  concern  of  the  public  in  NRA,  outlined  at  the 
second  session  on  Wednesday  evening  what  the  NRA 
has  meant  for  business,  for  agriculture  and  for  la- 
bor. For  business,  as  he  pictured  it,  it  has  meant  a 
new  lease  of  life,  both  directly  and  indirectly  through 
the  public  works  program  and  the  reforestation 
camps;  for  agriculture,  the  recovery  program  has 
brought  relief  and  a  new  hope ;  for  labor,  as  consum- 
ers, it  has  done  much  through  the  guarantee  of  de- 
posits for  f aim  loans  and  for  mortgages ;  for  indus- 
trial workers  it  has  provided  the  elimination  of 
sweatshops,  child  labor,  and  it  has  set  up  minimum 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  placed  a  new  re- 
sponsibility on  labor  to  re-examine  both  its  struc- 
ture and  its  tactics.  In  discussing  some  of  the  im- 
ponderables of  the  NRA,  Prof.  Rebec  asserted  that 
NRA  had  not  only  brought  substantial  gains  and  a 
new  hope  to  labor,  business  and  the  fanner,  but  had 
brought  to  the  government  a  greater  number  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men  than  ever  before. 

"The  road  ahead,"  continued  Prof.  Rebec,  "looks 
toward  an  industry  so  organized  as  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  the  capitalist,  of  management,  labor,  the 
consumer,  and  the  public.  It  is  important,"  he 
added,  "that  the  individual's  freedom  be  not  crushed 
out  under  an  all-powerful  state." 


CORRECTIONS 

Withdi-awal  card  of  A.  Leeke  18025  issued  by 
Local  Union  No.  4  as  published  in  the  Novmber  1933 
issue,  is  void  as  the  brother  is  a  dues-paying  mem- 
ber. 

 o  

The  suspension  of  E.  P.  McKean  25510  by  Local 
Union  No.  54,  published  in  the  March  issue,  is  in 
error;  also  that  of  H.  M.  Byrne  26908,  pubhshed  in 
the  February  issue.  Local  54  advised  these  suspen- 
sions occurred  due  to  an  error  by  the  secretary. 
 0  

Referring  to  the  reinstatement  of  E.  E.  Maynard 
28602  by  Local  Union  No.  388  published  in  the  No- 
vember 1933  issue,  the  automatic  suspension  which 
was  against  this  brother's  record,  has  been  found 
to  be  in  error  and  has  therefore  been  cancelled. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
46    R.  Parker,  22285. 
64    J.  W.  Payne,  32355. 
74    A.  Schaumberg,  10489. 
483    J.  Wilke,  29605. 
483    E.  Boyle,  21938. 


— IN  MEMCi^iAM  mm 

74    John  Henry  Hammond  10798.  104    Nelson  Clarberg  3455. 

74    Joseph  Williams  5038.  392    Freeman  Warren  19892 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  beloved 
Brother  Nelson  Clarberg,  No.  3455,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  104  extend  to  his  wife  and  brothers  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  their  husband  and  brother,  Nels,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  104  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

R.  E.  MOORE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  104. 


WHEREAS,  It  was  God's  will  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Freeman  Warren,  No.  19892,  and 
WHEREAS,  Brother  Warren  was  a  charter  member  of  Local  Union  No.  392,  always  a  true  and  loyal 
member,  always  ready  to  help  along  the  cause  for  which  we  are  all  striving  and  we  are  sure  that  the  rank 
and  file  will  miss  such  members,  as  well  as  the  local  unions  to  which  they  belong,  so  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  392  be  draped  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  and  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  joumal  and  that  we,  the 
members  of  Local  Union  No.  392  of  Elmira,  New  York,  extend  to  the  family  of  the  departed  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

F.  M.  JONES, 
Recording  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  392. 
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GROIN  CEILINGS 

The  layout  in  Figs.  1  and  2  illustrate  a  simple  method  of  striking  out  a  Groin 
Ceiling  in  a  room  in  -which  all  the  sides  are  equal  (a  square  room)  and  in  which  the 
curve  of  each  vault  is  a  semi-circle  (half  of  a  true  circle)  the  intersections  of  these 
vaults  or  curves  forming  the  Groins  (the  diagonal  sweeps)  which  must  appear  as  a 
true  or  straight  line  when  looking  up  at  the  ceiling.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
Groin  Ceiling. 


Fig.  1 
Scale  U"  =  I'-O" 


In  Fig.  1  the  lines  A-B-C-D  represent  a  square  room.  Take  one  end  of 
room  as  A-D  and  draw  a  semi-circle  to  represent  the  curve  of  the  vault.  Take  half 
of  spring  line  A-D  and  divide  into  a  number  of  spaces.'  In  this  case  W€  divided  into 
one  foot  spaces  with  a  six-inch  space  near  end.  (It  is  not  necessary  to  make  spaces 
equal  as  will  be  shown  later.)  Next  square  up  from  spring  line  as  shown  at  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  until  tliey  join  curve  of  semi-circle.  Also  extend  lines  in  opposite  direction  until 
they  intersect  with  diagonal  line  A-C. 

The  diagonal  lines  A-C  and  D-B  represent  the  groins. 

Now  go  to  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2 


B'ig.  2  is  a  continuation  of  Fig.  1.  Where  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  intersect  the 
diagonal  line  A-C  we  now  square  off  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  line  as  shown 
by  the  lines  li-ls,  21-2,,  Sj-Ss,  etc.  We  next  determine  the  length  of  the  lines  extend- 
ing from  the  spring  line  A-D  to  curve  of  arch  (semi-circle)  and  make  the  lines  extend- 
ing from  spring  line  A-C  the  same,  as  shown,  making  sure  that  the  measurements  are 
made  at  the  proper  lines.  For  instance  8  to  8o  and  8i  to  8,  also  5  to  5o  and  5i  to 
are  similar  and  so  are  the  others  of  corresponding  numbers.  These  lines  can  all  be 
snapped  or  otherwise  lined  any  length  and  the  proper  dimensions  then  marked  off. 
A  curve  is  next  drawn  through  these  points  which  automatically  forms  your  diagonal 
sweep.  A-H. 

Note  that  only  half  the  semi-circle  and  half  the  diagonal  sweep  are  laid  out  as 
the  other  half  is  the  same. 

As  the  room  is  square,  this  is  all  the  layout  work  required. 

When  familiar  with  this  system  less  work  than  above  is  required,  as  illustrated 
in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  etc. 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issne) 
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Pyramid  of  Cheops  In  New  Yoi 

QNE  of  the  oldest,  and,  per  content,  the  largest  of 
stone  structures  on  earth,  has  just  come  into 
the  news  again.  The  building  is  the  Great  Pyramid 
situated  at  Gizeh  near  Cairo,  and  erected,  according 
to  archaeologists,  by  the  Pharaoh  Cheops  in  3,700 
B.  C,  or  2,960  B.  C.  At  lowest  estimates  the  Cheops 
pile  is  nearly  5,000  years  old  and  with  its  mighty 
neighbors  fonns  the  last  survi\ang  of  the  ancient 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  Realizing  a  dream  of 
my  boyhood,  I  once  spent  a  holiday  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  on  one  occasion  penetrated  the  pyramid 
\aa  the  long  dark  passage  which  leads  to  the  mathe- 
matical centre  of  that  mammoth  block  of  dressed 
stone  where,  in  a  small  chamber,  lies  the  empty 
stone  coffin  of  Cheops  himself. 

Limestone  Is  Plentiful 

On  the  editorial  page  of  The  Telegram  appeared 
recently  an  item  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  Henri 
Calmels,  a  French  scientist,  the  pyramid  stones  were 
actually  cement — which  would  help  to  solve  the  puz- 
zle of  how  the  ancients  ever  handled  them.  Another 
Frenchman,  La  Fay,  after  analyzing  a  piece  of  pyra- 
mid stone  reported  that  it  resembled  an  artificial 
rather  than  a  natural  product.  Dr.  Breasted,  Egypt- 
ologist, of  Chicago  University,  scouts  the  cement 
theory,  however,  and  notes  that  the  pyramid  blocks 
contain  fossils  not  at  all  likely  to  occur  in  cement. 
One  can  well  believe  that  Dr.  Correlly  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  IMuseum,  and  well  acquainted  with  Egypt, 
would  decry  the  cement  idea. 

Presumably  the  aforesaid  Frenchmen  have  in- 
spected the  pyramids.  But  to  the  average  layman 
who  has  visited  these  mighty  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pyramids 
were  built  of  natural  limestone.  Limestone  under- 
lies much  of  the  surrounding  desert  and  crops  out  in 
the  cliffs  edging  the  Nile  valley.  The  seeming  base 
of  natural  limestone  on  which  the  Great  Pyramid 
rests  emerges  plainly  from  the  sand.  Just  12  miles 
away  in  the  Mokattam  Hills  across  the  Nile,  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  blocks  are  said  to  have  been 
taken.  And  leading  toward  the  pyramids  may  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  stone  causeway  up  which 
the  stone  was  undoubtedly  hauled.  Furthermore, 
even  supposing  the  cement  theoiy  were  proven,  how 
would  its  champions  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  handled  sundiy  enormous 
blocks  of  granite  in  the  pyramids?  And  however 
did  they  manage  to  produce  the  huge  granite 
obelisks,  finely  chiselled  and  beautifully  engraved 
found  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
granite  quaiTy  of  that  kind  ? 

How  Did  Ancients  Do  It? 

Archaeologists  and  engineers  continue  to  wonder 


k  Would  Cost  $156,000,000 

how  the  Egyptians  with  crude  tools  and  primitive 
methods  accomplished  such  maiTels  of  building.  It 
may  be  that  the  ancients  utilized  some  simple  prin- 
ciple of  mechanics  unkno\\-n  to  the  modern  world. 
But  if  so,  old  Egypt's  many  records  give  no  actual 
clew  to  the  process.  Scientists  generally  conclude 
that  the  work  was  accomplished  by  unlimited  man- 
power, ropes,  wedges,  levers,  and  probably  temporaiy 
huge  mounds  of  sand  up  which  the  blocks  were 
pulled  and  shoved  with  infinite  toil. 

The  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  formed  the  chief 
topic  of  discussion  at  a  big  luncheon  given  in  New 
York  the  other  day,  by  the  engineers  and  contractors 
engaged  in  building  the  mammoth  Rockefeller 
Centre.  As  the  Great  Pyramid,  covering  a  base  of 
some  13  acres,  occupies  almost  exactly  the  same 
space  as  the  Rockefeller  structure  will  take  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  felt  that  comparisons  of  the  two 
would  serve  an  educational  purpose.  In  this  connec- 
tion a  carefully  scaled  model  of  the  pyramid  had  been 
fashioned,  showing  just  how  its  mighty  original 
would  look  if  set  down  in  Central  Park.  Incidentally, 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  would  reach  to  the  fortieth 
story  of  the  Rockefeller  Centre. 

Greek  Got  Facts  in  450  B.  C. 

Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian  who  visited  Eg>i)t 
about  450  B.  C,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pyra- 
mids, which  even  then  were  hoary  with  antiquity. 
Among  other  statistics  Herodotus  gleaned  from  the 
Egj^ptian  priests  was  that  building  the  Great 
Pyramid  occupied  100,000  men  working  3  months  of 
each  year,  for  20  years.  This  would  mean  measured 
by  the  present  8-hour  day,  a  total  of  18,000,000  man 
days. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  measure  775  feet 
each,  though  they  were  originally  20  feet  %rider. 
These  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  nearly  52  degrees, 
making  a  veiy  steep  flight  of  gigantic  stairs  to  the 
small  square  top  which  is  451  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  once  rose  higher,  to  an  apex.  Arab  guides  help 
tourists  to  climb  the  pyramid's  4-foot  risers.  The 
effort  is  very  bad  for  people  with  weak  hearts  and 
for  those  who  fear  heights.  So  steep  is  the  slope 
that  a  false  step  has  sent  more  than  one  climber 
hurtling  to  death  at  the  bottom. 

Egyptians'  Fine  Work 

The  pyramid,  once  sheeted  in  smooth  alabaster, 
contains  no  rubble  in  its  interior.  Its  cubic  contents 
are  estimated  at  85,000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone — 
enough  to  build  a  well  2  feet  high  right  around 
France.  And,  according  to  Sir  Finders  Petrie,  it  is 
composed  of  2,300,000  separate  blocks  of  stone  aver- 
aging in  weight  21/^  tons,  though  some  of  the  blocks 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CONNECTICUT 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. — Rectory,  Holy  Cross  Parish: 
$50,000.  E.  &  P.  Constr.  Co.,  78  Wells  St.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.— Post  office:  $205,300.  N.  Gorsino, 
52  Eaton  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Former  contr.  aban- 
doned. 

GEORGIA 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. — Extending  and  remodeling  post 
office:  $249,600.  Murcli  Bros.,  4111  Lindell  Blvd.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

INDIANA 

ELWOOD,  IND. — Leeson  Department  Store:  $105,000.  F. 
M.  Dillow,  Elwood,  and  Shelby  Constr.  Co.,  Shelbyville, 
contr. 

NEWCASTLE,  IND. — Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co-,  Ex- 
change: $105,000.  L.  Colvin,  Continental  Bank 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

ABERDEEN,  MD. — -U.  S.  Proving  Ground:  Two  store- 
houses, $94,560,  Engineering  Contg.  Corp.,  504  ^/2  St. 
Paul  .St.,  Baltimore,  contr-;  storage  guard,  carpenter 
shop,  paint  shop,  gasoline  station,  $84,880,  J.  L-  Rob- 
inson Constr.  Co.,  1100  Pierce  St.,  Baltimore  contr.; 
barrack,  fire  station  and  guard  house,  $187,519. 
Franie  Bros.,  19  West  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

BELTSVILLE,  MD. — Zoological  laboratory:  $50,000- 
Temple  Constr.  Co.,  11  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

FORT  GEORGE  MEADE.  MD.— 'Chapel :  $54,957.  Sey- 
mour Ruff  &  Son,  2133  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. — Church,  Parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 
$200,000.  J.  G.  Morrissette,  575  Essex  St-,  archt.  in 
charge. 

MINNESOTA 

LITTLE  FALLS,  MINN. — Camp  Ripley:  $122,441.  Mess 
halls,  kitchens,  etc.  Fleisher  &  Son,  444  Loeb  Arcade, 
Minneapolis,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WHITEFIELD,  N.  H. — School:  $108,825.  Loucks  &  Clarke 
Corp.,  6  Ernest  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

FORT  MONMOUTH,  N.  J. — Headquarters:    $241,000.  E. 

M.  Waldron,  Inc.,  40  Park  PL,  Newark,  contr. 
SKILLMAN,  N.  J.— Buildings  at  Epileptic  Village:  $313,- 

379.   Pellecchia  Constr-  Co.,  50  Branford  PI.,  Newark, 

contr. 

NEW  YORK 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. — Accommodations  for  Inmates,  Auburn 
State  Prison:  $684,428.  J.  Weinstein  &  Rubin,  66 
Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  contr. 

BAYSIDE,  N.  Y. — Roman  Catholic  Church:  $100,000.  J. 
Hrostoski,  188-32  Jamaica  Ave.,  HoUis,  contr- 

SHORT  BEACH,  N.  Y.— Dwelling  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard: 
$89,900.  Graves-Quinn  Corp.,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, New  York,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.  C— Constructing  post  chapel:  $68,335. 
J.  J.  McDevitt,  Charlotte,  contr- 

— Motor  repair  and  ordnance  shops:  $102,280.  J.  A. 
Jones  Constr.  Co.,  Charlotte,  contr. 

OHIO 

FAIRFIELD,  OHIO— Patterson  Field:  |1, 018, 300.  Offi- 
cers' quarters  in  Areas  A,  B  and  C.  Penker  Constr. 
Co.,  1030  Summer  St.,  Cincinnati,  contr. 


OKLAHOMA 

CHICKASHA,  OKLA. — Dormitories  for  Oklahoma  College 

for  Women:     $112,487.     Denehey  Constr.   Co.,  514 

West  Noble  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  contr. 
FORT    SILL,    OKLA. — Headquarters    and  administration 

building:     $184,200.    Coath  &  Goss,   228   South  La 

Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

— Post  Chapel:  $68,645.  Henke  Constr.  Co.,  609  West 
Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GREENSBURG,    PA. — Extending    and    remodeling  post 

office:    $57,350.     S.  Plato,  404  East  Broadway,  Ko- 

komo,  Ind.,  contr. 
INDIANTOWN  GAP,  PA. — Kitchens  and  mess  buildings: 

$107,100.    Hadley  Const.  Co.,  Fox  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa-,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WARWICK,  R.  I. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School: 
$400,200.  Rowley  Constr.  Co.,  260  Central  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  contr. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FLORENCE,  S.  C. — Hospital:  $256,900.  Fiske-Carter 
Constr.  Co.,  Greenville,  contr. 

TENNESSEE 

OLD  HICKORY,  TENN— Houses :   $275,000.  97  one-family 
and  29  two-family.     Near  rayon  mills.     Rocky  City 
Constr.  Co.,  134  4th  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville,  contr. 
TEXAS 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX.— Officers'  mess  and  bache- 
lors'  quarters:     $121,734.     Jacob   Banspach  Constr. 
Co.,  2  52  West  Josephine  St.,  San  Anotonio,  contr. 
UTAH 

MOAB,  UATH- — High  School:  $134,379.  T.  G.  Rowland, 
1558  Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  contr. 

VIRGINIA 

FORT    HUMPHRIES,    VA.— Children's    school:  $70,000. 

R.  B.  McDaniel  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  contr. 
LANGLEY  FIELD,   VA. — Altering  and   hangar  additions 

and  ceilings  in  buildings:    $53,756.    J.  B.  Eurell  Co-, 

225   South   15th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,    and   U.  S. 

Gypsum  Co.,  300  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  contrs. 


TRY  THIS  FOR  A  TONIC 

Smile,  everybody,  smile.  It  promotes  health  and 
happiness  and  is  a  great  tonic.  Troubles,  sorrows 
and  losses  are  human  experience.  Being  your  own 
pallbearer  won't  help  you  a  particle.  Most  troubles 
are  in  the  main  imaginary.  Get  a  new  slant  on  life ; 
let  the  corners  of  your  mouth  turn  upward.  Rub  the 
furrows  off  your  brow,  tighten  your  hold  on  life  and 
resolve  to  master  every  trying  situation. — Ye  Edi- 
tor. 

 o  

The  suspension  of  E.  P.  McKean  25510  by  Local 
Union  No.  54,  pubhshed  in  the  March  issue,  is  in 
error,  also  that  of  H.  M.  Byrne  26908,  published  in 
the  February  issue.  These  suspensions  occurred 
due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  secretary. 
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New  Court-  Edifice 

By  James  Waldo  Fawcett 

'pHE  new  Supreme  Court  Building  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  No  other 
nation  of  the  earth,  authorities  agree,  has  dedicated 
to  justice  any  such  magnificent  architectural  monu- 
ment. 

For  centuries  legislatures  have  been  nobly  housed, 
isnd  monarchs  have  been  endowed  with  palaces  glori- 
ous beyond  the  capacity  of  words  to  tell,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  United  States  to  provide  for  its  high- 
est tribunal  an  environment  commensurate  with  its 
position  and  power  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

Superficially,  it  may  seem  curious  that  no  special 
establishment  for  the  Supreme  Court  was  set  up 
when  the  Federal  City  of  Washington  was  first  laid 
out  in  1799  and  that  only  after  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  was  the  subject  given  serious  consid- 
eration. But  an  examination  of  the  history  of  ju- 
dicial bodies  shows  that  they  are  a  relatively  novel 
development  in  Western  civilization  and  that  their 
traditional  status  is  one  of  dependence  upon  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

King  Once  High  Court 

In  ancient  times  a  King  was  accustomed  to  con- 
serve to  himself  the  functions  of  the  high  court. 
Thus  M.  C.  Lennod  says:  "In  very  early  days  in 
England  and  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  all 
of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  now  held  by  law  courts 
was  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  King  or  the  execu- 
tive ruler,  commonly  described  as  the  throne.  This 
also  was  true  in  the  primitive  administration  of  law. 
*  *  *  Such  judicial  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  executive  in  early  Rome  and  were  delegated  to 
many  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  the  states  of 
Greece  the  King  or  chief  magistrate  was  not  alone  a 
military  leader,  but  also  was  the  chief  judicial  offi- 
cer, as  is  the  case  now  in  Oriental  autocracies  where 
the  sovereign  appoints  deputies  to  act  as  judges  sub- 
ject to  his  right  of  review  on  appeal.  This  is  the 
system  in  vogue  until  very  recently  in  Persia  and 
Turkey,  v/here  the  deputies  of  the  Shah  and  Sultan, 
respectively,  governed  the  various  states  and  admin- 
istered the  laws. 

"The  early  English  Kings  held  almost  absolute 
judicial  power;  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
courts  of  law.  The  sole  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thority over  whatever  law  there  was,  free  from  the 
will  of  the  King,  vested  in  his  person  and  was  ex- 
ercised by  him  to  such  an  extent  that  individual 
ownership  and  personal  liberties  were  subordinated 
to  his  absolute  whim  and  caprice.    *    *    *  The 


Shrine  of  Liberty 

King  himself  sat  on  circuit  even  as  late  as  the  rule 
of  Edward  IV.  Regular  courts  had  then  (about 
1483)  been  established,  but  authority  was  still  vest- 
ed in  the  King  to  participate  personally  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts.  King  James  I  exercised  what 
has  been  frequently  termed  the  last  judicial  act  of 
an  English  monarch  when  he  settled  the  controver- 
sies between  the  courts  of  law  and  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Advent  of  Magna  Charta 

"The  first  step  toward  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  as  jointly  vested  in  the  King 
came  when  King  John  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
magna  charta  or  great  charter  in  1215."  That  date 
marked  the  founding  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Prof.  Talbot  F.  Hamlin  traces  the  evolution  of 
governmental  architecture  in  a  line  paralleling  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions.  In  classic 
Greece,  he  says,  "courts,  usually  held  in  colonnades 
or  stoas,  were  occasionally  convened  in  open  areas 
reserved  for  them  such  as  the  Areopagus  at  Athens." 
They  had  no  special  building  assigned  to  them. 

"The  group  of  government  buildings  surrounding 
the  Roman  Forum,"  he  continues,  "formed  in  fact, 
the  earliest  prototype  of  the  modern  national  capi- 
tol."  But  there  was  no  particular  edifice  designated 
for  court  use. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  palais 
de  justice  structures  began  to  be  built.  They  were 
preceded  by  the  town  hall.  Prof.  Hamlin  declares, 
"Most  medieval  examples  are  of  the  late  Gothic 
period  because  only  then  had  judicial  processes  be- 
come sufficiently  divorced  from  royal,  monastic  or 
feudal  domination  to  necessitate  separate  buildings. 
The  earhest  existing  examples  are  the  Maison  de 
Pierre  at  Chartres  and  the  Salle  le  Roi  at  Mont- 
didier  (both  of  the  fourteenth  century).  By  far  the 
most  famous  is  the  lavish  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen, 
begun  before  1474,  completed  before  1509.  This 
magnificent  building  stands  on  three  sides  of  a  court 
and  contains  not  only  the  smaller  court  rooms,  but 
two  vast  halls  and  a  beautiful  chapel.  It  is  in  this 
use  of  large  halls  that  originated  the  tradition  of 
having  as  an  integral  part  of  every  court  house  a 
great  lobby  where  lawyers  could  confer  with  their 
clients  .  .  . 

Capitol  Building  Project 

"It  was  only  with  the  development  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  a  national  capitol 
building,  built  solely  for  the  housing  of  a  national 
government,  was  first  projected." 

And  even  then,  so  much  was  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  to  be  a  dependent  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  no  special  shelter  was  provided  for  it. 

Assembling  in  Washington  for  the  first  time,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1801,  it  was  assigned  to  a  small  room  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  a  mere  commit- 
tee room  designed  for  none  but  casual  use.  In  1810 
it  was  shunted  to  a  room  in  the  basement,  directly 
under  the  meeting  place  of  the  Senate.  After  the 
burning  of  the  Capitol,  it  had  temporary  quarters  in 
a  room  described  as  "httle  better  than  a  dungeon" 
in  the  north  wing.  In  February,  1819,  it  convened 
in  the  chamber  where  its  library  now  is  housed.  It 
was  not  until  1859  that,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it 
was  granted  the  old  Senate  hall,  in  which  it  now  sits. 

But  there  had  been  proper  court  houses  in  Ameri- 
ca as  early  as  1724,  when  the  porticoed  court  house 
at  Chester,  Va.,  was  built.  Probably  it  just  hap- 
pened that  the  course  of  the  national  mind  ran 
rather  to  legislation  and  administration  than  to  juris- 
prudence. In  any  case,  architecture  emphasized  leg- 
islative halls  and  administration  offices,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  so-called  Gothic  revival  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  costly  if  not  altogether 
harmonious  edifices  were  commonly  erected  for  the 
use  of  municipal,  county  and  state  courts. 

Perhaps,  viewed  in  this  historic  light,  the  new 
Supreme  Court  Building  is  an  illustration  for  ]\^r. 
Lennod's  text:  "The  establishment  of  law  courts, 
the  growth  and  gradual  increase  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  power  has  marked,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of 
civilization,  the  increase  of  personal  liberty,  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  enjoy  and  to  hold  property, 
and  to  maintain  suits  for  the  preservation  and  en- 
forcement of  their  civil  liberties." — Washington 
Star. 


NO  LONGER  CHATTELS 

Some  of  the  apologists,  who  oppose  the  NRA  and 
defend  the  discarded,  brokendown  "old  deal,"  in 
speaking  of  and  in  defending  the  money  lords  of 
industry  refer  to  them  as  "those  who  own  and 
control  industry."  They  are  still  dreaming  of  the 
days  of  serfdom  and  are  repeating  the  sayings  of 
those  in  industry  who  see  nothing  but  profits  of 
capital,  and  from  force  of  habit  say  "I  own  this 
business  and  propose  to  do  with  it  just  as  I 
please."  Those  people  have  forgotten  or  perhaps 
never  heard  that  labor  is  not  a  chattel,  not  a  com- 
modity, and  not  an  article  of  commerce,  and  NOT 
THE  PROPERTY  of  an  individual  business  of  any 
kind. 

Slavery  of  men  and  women,  black,  white,  or  yellow, 
is  no  longer  permissible  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  The 
die-hards  have  been  resorting  to  divers  means  and 
ways,  such  as  the  injunction,  yellow-dog  contracts, 
loss  of  employment,  and  victimization,  to  rob  the 


workers  of  freedom  of  action  especially  the  right  to 
join  a  Union  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  NRA  seeks  to  plug  up  these  holes  in  labor's 
industrial  rights,  hence  the  big  howl. 

Labor  can  help  itself  immensely  by  joining  the 
Trade  Unions. 

The  NRA  is  properly  concerned  in  labor's  getting 
its  fair  share  of  the  joint  profits  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, jointly  owned  by  labor,  the  constructive 
captal,  the  manufacturers,  capital,  and  management. 

Labor  must  get  its  fair  share  to  balance  consump- 
tion with  production  as  that  is  positively  necessary 
to  establish  recovery  and  restore  prosperity. 

Labor's  skill,  brawn,  muscle,  training,  and  work 
put  into  the  industrial  plant  is  the  workers'  capital 
and  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  protection  as  is  the 
money  put  up  by  the  capitalists  and  it  is  just  as 
necessary. 

 o  

COMING  THROUGH 
By  John  J.  Buckley 

Cheer  up  my  brothers,  though  the  times  are  dreary 
And  troubles  grew  and  brought  to  us  distress; 
We  are  nearing,  nearing  end  of  days  so  weary 
And  the  muddled  dreams  of  night  and  hopelessness ; 
Our  heads  were  bowed  beneath  the  shroud 
That  mantled  us  in  woe. 
We  kept  our  pluck,  through  all  bad  luck 
Of  hard  years  in  a  row. 

Keep  the  courage  in  your  heart  and  stop  aggrieving. 
For  the  sunny  days  are  coming  with  their  glow. 

Cheer  up,  brothers,  dwell  no  more  upon  your  sorrow. 
Straighten  up  and  lift  that  bending  bowed  head; 
Keep  a  cheerful,  watchful  eye  for  tomorrow 
That  will  ease  our  burdens,  bring  us  joy  instead. 
The  cheerless,  workless  days  are  over,  God  we  praise. 
That  brought  us  punishment,  fear  and  pain — 
Now  the  sun  is  breaking  through. 
Bringing  help  and  work  anew 
To  this  blessed  but  stricken  land, 
When  work  will  start  again. 

We  have  reached  the  deepest  depth  of  desolation. 

Bruised  and  maimed  by  the  life  we  went  through. 

Now  close  at  hand  the  days  of  consolation 

While  those  golden  dreams  of  ours  are  coming  true. 

The  sleepless  darkened  night 

And  the  pain  without  respite 

Is  departing  from  our  life,  its  hold  released, 

Broken  from  its  grim  embrace. 

We'll  meet  the  future  by  God's  grace ; 

Deep  in  gratitude  our  prayers  never  cease. 
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Prof.:  What  is  steam? 

Stude. :   Water  in  a  high  state  of  perspiration. 

 o  

Explorer:    "Once  a  lion  was  so  near  to  me  that  I 
could  feel  his  breath  on  my  neck." 
Friend:   'What  did  you  do?" 
"Pulled  up  my  coat  collar?" 


A  stable  government  is  one  that's  run  with  horse 


Bill  was  pugnacious,  but  he  didn't  live  long.  A 
few  days  after  his  funeral  his  widow  was  hanging 
pensively  over  her  front  gate.  A  neighbor  came 
along. 

"Well,  poor  Bill,"  she  began,  "he'll  be  hittin'  the 
harp  with  the  angels." 

"Not  he,"  said  the  widow.  "More  likely  he'll  be 
hittin'  the  angels  with  the  harp." 


A  small  purchase  being  completed,  the  clerk  po- 
litely inquired,  "May  we  send  this  for  you,  madam?" 

With  a  gracious  smile,  the  lady  replied,  "No,  thank 
you,  I'm  driving."  At  which  Junior  cried  out  with 
glee,  "Oh,  Mummy,  are  we  going  back  in  the  same 
street  car?" 


A  man  arrested  for  dininkenness  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered  with  his  arm  around  a  lamppost, 
shouting:    "Let  me  in." 

When  told  that  nobody  lived  there,  he  said :  "Don't 
lie.   There's  a  light  upstairs." 


The  laziest  man  we  know  hereabouts  is  Will  Nott. 
He's  too  lazy  to  sign  his  full  name  anywhere — just 
writes  "Won't." 


A  Pennsylvania  woman  who  has  just  reached  the 
age  of  100  years  has  smoked  the  same  clay  pipe  for 
20  years.  When  interviewed  she  said  she  still  liked 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air.  Her  family,  no  doubt, 
is  glad  of  it. 


"Molly  says  she's  wildly  in  love  with  her  new  mo- 
tor-car." 

"Yes!  Another  case  where  man  is  displaced  by 
machinery." 


A  man  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  good-fel- 
lowship attempted  to  pass  through  the  revolving 
door  of  a  restaurant.  Each  time  he  entered  he  made 
the  complete  round  and  found  himself  in  the  street 
again.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he  sat 
down  on  the  pavement  to  work  things  out. 

A  moment  later  a  young  man  walked  rapidly  up 
the  street  and  went  in;  the  door  went  'round  and  a 
young  woman  came  out.  The  inebriate's  eyes  al- 
most popped  out  of  his  head.  "What  gets  me,"  he 
remarked,  "is  what  the  devil  he  did  with  his  clothes." 


"You  seem  to  be  very  hoarse  today!" 

"Yes,  my  husband  came  home  late  last  night." 


Noah  was  surprised  to  see  three  camels  coming  up 
the  gangway.  "Hey,"  he  shouted,  "one  of  you  will 
have  to  stay  ashore." 

"Not  me,"  said  the  first  ship  of  the  desert.  "I  am 
the  camel  so  many  people  swallow  while  straining 
at  a  gnat." 

"I,"  said  the  second,  "am  the  camel  whose  back  is 
broken  by  the  last  straw." 

"And  I,"  said  the  third  and  last,  "am  the  camel 
which  shall  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  sooner 
than  a  rich  man  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Noah  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity.  Finally, 
deciding  that  mankind  could  ill  spare  any  of  these, 
and  would  be  lost  for  illustrations  without  them,  he 
let  them  all  come  aboard. 
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City  Boy :  "Say,  dad,  how  many  kinds  of  milk  are 
there  ?" 

Father:  "Well,  there's  evaporated  milk,  butter- 
milk, malted  milk  and — but  why  do  you  wish  to 
know?" 

"Oh,  I'm  drawing  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  I  want  to 
know  how  many  spigots  to  put  on  her." 


Two  men  were  out  shooting,  when  suddenly  a 
game  warden  popped  up  and  demanded  to  see  their 
licenses.  One  immediately  took  to  his  heels,  and  the 
warden  rushed  off  in  pursuit,  which  continued  for 
ten  minutes  before  the  man  was  caught.  The  latter 
surprised  his  captor  by  fishing  a  hunting  license  out 
of  his  pocket  and  presenting  it. 

"Why  the  dickens  did  you  iiin  when  you  had  a 
license?"  queried  the  warden. 

"Well,  you  see,  officer,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "the 
other  chap  hadn't." 


Judge:  Occupation? 
Defendant:  Diamond  cutter. 
Judge:  A  diamond  cutter? 

Defendant:  Yes,  sir!  I  cut  the  grass  on  the  base- 
ball diamond. 


"How  do  you  like  me  in  my  new  go\\Ti?  I  got  it 
for  a  ridiculous  price." 

"You  mean  you  got  it  for  an  absurd  figure." — Ex- 
change. 


Old  Sinner — "If  you  will  answer  me  one  question, 
I  will  come  to  church." 

Minister — "What  is  the  question?" 

Old  Sinner — "Who  M^as  Cain's  wife?" 

Minister — "My  friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
embrace  religion  until  you  stop  bothering  yourself 
about  other  men's  wives." — (Kearney.) 


Son:    "I'll  show  you  how  ten  men  stood  under  an 
umbrella  and  not  a  one  got  wet." 
Father::    "How's  that?" 
Son:    "It  wasn't  raining." 


1/C — Will  you  please  sit  down  in  front  so  I  can  see 
this  baseball  game? 

4/C — Sorry,  sir,  but  I'm  built  that  way. — Annap- 
olis Log. 


"Are  you  saving  any  money  since  you  started  your 
budget  system?" 

"Sure.  By  the  time  we  have  balanced  it  up  every 
evening  it's  too  late  to  go  anywhere." 


Henderson:    "Why  are  you  in  the  air  force  now? 
I  thought  you  were  in  the  cavalry." 
Peterson:    "I  got  transferred." 
"Why  was  that?" 

"Well,  after  an  airplane  throws  you  out,  it  doesn't 
generally  walk  over  and  bite  you." 


Restaurant  orchestras  in  Cleveland  are  so  versa- 
tile they  play  anything  a  diner  may  request.  Re- 
cently a  patron  was  asked  what  he  would  like  the 
orchestra  to  play,  "If  it  is  agreeable  to  everybody 
else,"  said  the  diner,  "I  wish  they  would  play  check- 
ers till  I  finish  my  dinner." 


"Just  fancy  Jim  refusing  to  marry  you.  Didn't 
you  tell  him  about  your  rich  widowed  aunt?" 
"Yes." 

"And  didn't  that  make  any  difference?" 
"It  did.   Jim's  my  new  uncle." 
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SARGASSO  SEA  AGAIN 

On  his  first  voyage  to  America  Columbus  en- 
countered an  immense  area  of  seaweed,  so  harrass- 
ing  to  the  vessels  that  his  sailors  refused  to  go 
forward.  They  supposed,  in  their  terror,  that  they 
had  reached  the  end  of  navigable  waters  beyond 
which  lay,  they  knew  not  what.  When  the  lead-line 
was  dropped  to  two  hundred  fathoms  without  strik- 
ing bottom,  however,  they  were  re-assured,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grand  discoveig^^.  Since  then  the  Sar- 
gasso sea  has  been  a  source  of  all  manner  of  marine 
yarns,  romances  and  superstitions.  The  "graveyard 
of  the  Atlantic,"  it  is  called.  Hundreds  of  craft 
sailing  thither  are  said  to  have  been  swallowed  in 
mystery,  and  many  old  salts  have  set  the  tavern 
agog  with  tales  of  adventure  there.  The  most  de- 
pendable accounts  likened  it  to  "an  undulating 
prairie  of  green  and  yellow  vegetation,  probably 
gi-eater  in  extent  than  the  area  of  Finance."  Yet, 
when  Sir  John  Murray  led  a  Norwegian  expedition  to 
the  Sargasso  sea  in  1910  he  found  only  "patches  of 
weed."  A  similar  report  was  made  by  Dr.  William 
Beebe  in  the  Arcturus  in  1925,  his  inference  being 
that  a  storm  had  scattered  the  vegetation.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  this  zone  of  the  Atlantic  pre- 
sents a  hazard  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  vary- 
ing winds  and  ocean  currents  may  change  its  appear- 
ance from  time  to  time.  In  an  effort  to  clear  up  the 
confusion,  scientists  of  Yale  university  are  prepar- 
ing another  expedition,  equipped  with  the  latest  aids 
to  oceanographic  study.  They  will  conduct  the  most 
thorough  as  well  as  most  extensive  survey  yet 
undertaken  in  that  quarter.  Our  hope  is  that  their 
findings  will  not  be  too  realistically  disappointing. 

— Atlaiita  Journal. 

 0  

HEAR  THE  SNORES? 

The  historian  Medin  who  wrote  so  entertainingly 
about  the  French  revolution  had  a  dramatic  account 
of  the  scene  at  the  convocation  of  the  General 
Estates  at  Versailles  in  1789.  Louis  XIV  appeared 
at  the  assembly  garbed  in  the  elaborate  orders  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Bishop  Fare  addressed  the  throne 
and  seigneurs  and  citizens.  He  outlined  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  people  of  France,  described  the 
suffering,  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  the  masses. 

Louis  sat  enthroned  in  regal  splendor  and  a  full 
belly,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  dined  ade- 
quately. Almost  immediately,  he  fell  asleep  and 
snored  so  loudly  and  sonorously  that  the  speaker 
had  to  exert  himself  to  be  heai'd.  The  bishop  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  justice  and  relief  for  the 
masses  and  Louis  snored  on. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  quoted  Scriptures  fre- 
quently, and  on  some  occasions  inteiTjreted  them. 
He  quoted  from  a  passage  about  a  wise  man  seeing 


a  pit  and  avoiding  it,  and  the  fool  falling  therein. 
This  he  followed  by  interpreting  it  to  mean  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  men — those  who  can  get  an 
idea  in  their  heads  and  those  who  get  it  "in  the 
neck."  Thus  a  bit  of  modem  slang  was  used  vividly  to 
illustrate  a  point.  It  harks  back  to  old  Louis  snoring 
because  he  couldn't  get  an  idea  into  his  head.  He 
got  it  literally  and  most  realistically  in  the  neck. 

Now  history  has  come  back  to  another  occasion 
of  a  similar  sort.  We  have  seen  and  heard  the 
snorers  in  this  country  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  almost  every  day  we  hear  the  loud,  rasping 
sound  of  some  full-bellied  snorers  who  have  not 
remained  sufficiently  awake  to  hear  the  modem 
voice  in  the  wilderness  crying  "make  straight  the 
way"  for  the  new  day  and  the  coming  great  change. 
The  snorers  refuse  to  let  the  idea  percolate  into 
their  brains  and  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be — 
well,  they  will  get  it  where  the  bottle  gets  the  cork. 

—J.  D.  Edwards. 
 0  

Speaking  of  organization,  here's  one  to  pass  to 
the  boss. 

The  big  labor  conference  in  Washington  recently 
has  opened  the  doors  to  the  biggest  organization 
movement  we  have  had  since  NRA. 

A  decision  was  reached  there  that  really  takes 
down  the  bars  and  lets  the  boys  loose  for  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  labor  movement  usually  comes  to  right  de- 
cisions in  time.  It  can  match  common  sense  with  the 
employers  any  day,  and  usually  give  cards  and 
spades. 

The  employers  are  not  so  hot  in  their  judgment. 

They  thought  they  could  get  away  with  the  com- 
pany union  idea  forever  and  a  lot  of  them  still  think 
so. 

But  President  Roosevelt  socked  them  hard  with 
his  executive  order  giving  Wagner  a  big  stick  with 
Vhich  to  get  after  them.  Looks  like  several  million 
dollars  invested  in  company  unions  will  have  to  be 
written  off  as  a  bad  investment. 

 o  

SOUND  PROMOTION  OF  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  government 
could  use  one  billion  dollars  so  effectively  in  promot- 
ing economic  recovery  as  by  making  it  available  for 
loans  to  prospective  home  owners.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  persons  in  communities  throughout  the 
country  who  already  have  part  of  the  money  they 
need  ^\^th  which  to  build  homes.  Undoubtedly  if 
the  government  would  make  available  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  loans  to  such  persons,  they  would  add  to  it 
at  least  another  billion  dollars  of  capital  they  already 
have,  with  the  result  that  the  government  loans 
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would  directly  and  indirectly  cause  an  early  expendi- 
ture for  home  building-  of  $2,000,000,000  or  more. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  -other 
government  expenditures  to  promote  recovery,  it 
may  well  be  pointed  out  that  loans  for  home  building 
would  have  certain  great  economic  and  social  advan- 
tages over  expenditures  for  most  kinds  of  pubhc 
works. 

First,  such  loans  would  impose  little  or  no 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  as  interest  and 
principal  would  be  paid  by  the  borrowers. 

Second,  unlike  government  public  works, 
home  building  would  increase  the  amount  of 
taxable  property. 

Third,  the  national  wealth  is  increased  only 
by  the  creation  of  property  that  is  needed  and 
useful,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  property  that  is 
more  needed  and  useful  than  residential  pro- 
perty. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  government  loans  to  re- 
vive building  would  involve  no  necessity  of 
transferring  workers  from  where  they  live,  but 
would  directly  and  indirectly  give  employment 
to  millions  of  men  at  their  usual  work  in  their 
own  communities. 

Fifth,  the  depression  prevails  principally  in 
the  "durable"  or  "capital"  goods  industries, 
almost  all  of  which  would  have  their  business 
and  employment  increased  by  a  revival  of  home 
building. 

If  the  depression  is  to  be  successfully  attacked  it 
must  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  energy  in  those 
industries  in  which  it  has  prevailed  the  longest  and 
has  been  the  most  profound.  The  decline  in  building 
started  the  present  depression,  and  a  revival  of 
building  is  essential  to  ending  it. 

 0  

The  trouble  with  a  lot  of  us  is  that  we  want  to  ac- 
complish many  things,  but  aren't  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  If  life  were  a  game  in  which  the  rewards 
were  handed  out  on  a  silver  platter  to  anyone  who 
happened  to  ask  for  them,  lots  of  folks  would  sleep 
in  rosebuds.  But  unfortunately,  you've  got  to 
reckon  with  the  thorns. 

"He  who  would  climb  a  tree,"  said  Thackeray, 
"must  grasp  its  branches — not  the  blossoms." 

Which  means  that  you've  got  to  pull  yourself  up 
over  the  rough  places  and  not  expect  simply  to 
coast  down  hill  all  the  time. 

We  get  pretty  much  what  we  go  after — if  we  go 
after  it  hard  enough  and  persistently  enough. 

About  the  only  thing  that  has  ever  come  into  our 
life  without  being  worked  for  or  sought  after  is 
trouble.   And  a  lot  of  that  could  be  traced  back  to  a 


desire  to  take  hold  of  the  blossoms  instead  of  grasp- 
ing the  branches. 

Thorns  serve  a  purpose.  They  teach  us  the  lesson 
that,  even  in  plucking  roses,  one  must  go  about  it 
with  care  and  skill  and  practical  knowledge — or  get 
stuck. — Selected. 

 6  

SECURITY  Pifi#  IVORKERS 

The  unemployment  insUfailee  bill,  introduced  with 
the  Roosevelt  Administration's  blessing,  follows  logi- 
cally upon  the  recovery  acts  of  last  session.  The 
shaken  house  of  American  industry  cannot  be  rebuilt 
safely  and  solidly  without  provision  for  a  measure 
of  security  for  its  40,000,000  wage  earners. 

The  Wagner-Lewis  bill  does  not  ride  over  state 
rights.  It  is  a  promotion,  not  a  compulsion  project. 
Under  its  provisions  the  Government  will  collect  a 
payroll  tax  from  all  corporations  and  employers,  with 
minor  exceptions. 

It  is  believed  that,  rather  than  let  the  tax  money 
remain  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  states  will  seek 
to  keep  the  wealth  at  home  by  passing  immediately 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  laws.  That  the 
states  need  some  such  encouragement  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  face  of  the  awful  needs  of  their 
people  in  the  past  four  years  only  one,  Wisconsin, 
has  adopted  a  security  law. 

Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  is  inevitable. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  continue  to  carry 
millions  of  people  on  the  dole.  That  way  leads  to 
the  ruin  of  public  credit  and  personal  morale.  Indus- 
try from  now  on  must  prepare  to  care  for  its  own. 
It  should  adopt  a  planned  economy  that  sets  aside 
reserves  in  times  of  plenty  against  the  times  of 
slack. 

For  20  years  England  has  had  unemplojmient  in- 
surance, wrongly  called  here  "the  dole."  While  dur- 
ing the  depression  the  reserve  fund  was  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  British  w^orkers  have 
had  that  which  ours  have  lacked,  a  saving  sense  of 
security.  Sir  William  Reverage  recently  told  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Perkins  that  "no  sensible  employer  in 
England  would  vote  to  abolish  "their  system." 

"Unemployment  insurance  has  saved  an  amount 
of  human  misery  and  suffering,"  he  added,  "that  sim- 
ply cannot  be  calculated." 

It  is  good  news  that  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
conceives  workers'  security  as  an  essential  card  on 
its  New  Deal. 

— Frankly n  Wolfe. 
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Oranges  are  plentiful  now  in  the  markets.  The 
range  in  price,  of  course,  is  very  great.  In  north- 
ern cities  and  in  the  Middle  West,  oranges  cost  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  even  for  the  family  with  very  lit- 
tle to  live  on,  a  bag  of  oranges  is  a  good  investment 
whenever  it  can  be  managed.  Two  tablespoons  of 
orange  juice  per  day  is  the  least  the  baby  should 
have,  the  doctors  say,  unless  he  has  about  twice  as 
much  tomato  juice  instead.  The  relative  cost  will 
determine  which  he  will  get. 

For  that  matter,  even  a  bountiful  meal  is  improved 
if  oranges  or  orange  juice  are  served.  The  addition- 
al vitamin  C — from  oranges  or  tomatoes  or  any  other 
good  source — gives  that  much  more  protection  to 
the  gums  and  teeth. 

There  are  other  good  sources  of  vitamin  C,  of 
course — tomatoes  particularly,  raw  cabbage,  raw 
turnips,  and  raw  fi-uits,  especially  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit and  tangerines — all  the  citinis  fruits,  in  fact. 

Oranges  contain  other  vitamins — A,  B  and  G.  The 
outer  peel,  as  well  as  the  juice,  contains  vitamins  A, 
B  and  C,  which  means  that  the  sliced  rind  contributes 
some  vitamin  value  to  the  dish  in  which  it  is  used 
for  flavoring. 

Scui-vy  is  a  very  ancient  disease  and  is  the  ex- 
treme form  of  illness  due  to  lack  of  vitamin  C.  For 
centuries  soldiers  and  sailors  died  of  it  in  great 


numbers,  because  they  could  not  carry  fresh  green 
foods  in  the  army  or  ship  stores.  Finally,  the  doc- 
tors discovered  that  lemon  juice  would  prevent  scur- 
vy, and  the  concentrated  juice  became  a  part  of  the 
sailor's  rations.  Admiral  Byrd's  expedition  now  in 
the  Antarctic  has  the  benefit  of  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries  about  vitamin  C.  Among  the  medical  sup- 
plies is  a  little  bottle  of  the  vitamin  itself — highly 
concentrated,  and  enough,  the  expedition's  doctor 
says,  to  protect  the  forty-odd  men  from  scurvy  for 
two  years. 

There  is  a  mild,  or  incipient  scurvy,  however, 
vv'hich  is  much  more  of  a  danger  in  every-day  life 
than  the  acute  form  to  which  annies  and  navies  and 
explorers  are  subject.  An  otherwise  good  diet  may 
be  low  in  vitamin  C,  unless  somebody  in  the  house- 
hold checks  up  on  it.  The  result  in  such  a  case  may 
be  just  a  general  low  state  of  health,  bad  gums,  poor 
teeth,  and  so  on,  which  could  be  remedied  by  correct- 
ing the  diet.  Baked  potatoes,  green  vegetables  when 
properly  cooked  for  the  shortest  possible  time,  raw 
vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  turnips  and  green  let- 
tuce, and  raw  finiits — all  these  contribute  vitamin  C. 
But  to  make  sure  of  enough,  specialists  recommend 
oranges,  or  other  citrus  fruits,  or  else  tomatoes,  two 
to  four  times  a  week  for  adults,  and  orange  or  to- 
mato juice  every  day  for  children,  in  addition  to 
green  vegetables  and  other  fruits. — Pub.  of  the  J.  C. 
of  W.  A. 


There  are  endeavors  being  put  forth  by  the  man- 
agements of  certain  employing  properties  to  with- 
hold their  employes  from  organizing.  However,  in 
putting  forth  such  endeavors,  the  managements  of 
the  employing  corporations  are  violating  the  N.  I. 
R.  A.  and,  inasmuch  as  this  law  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
that  this  Commission  is  obligated  to  see  that  the  law 
is  complied  with  to  its  fullest  extent,  organization  is 
enabled  to  bring  these  endeavors  before  this  Commis- 
sion and  have  them  ceased.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  insist  upon  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  being  ob- 
served by  this  type  of  management.  Therefore,  there 
can  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  yet  unorganized 
wage  workers  to  organize  and  seek  collective  agree- 
ment relations  with  all  employing  coiTDorations  and 
concerns.  Managements  of  employing  corporations, 
companies  and  concerns  know  well  that  they  have  no 
right  to  intervene  to  discourage  or  prohibit  their 
employes  from  organizing.  They  know  they  have  no 


right  to  dismiss  an  employe  for  joining  a  labor  union. 
They  also  know  that  it  is  their  duty  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  wage  workers  are  organized  to  make 
collective  agreeements  with  those  organizations. 
When  they  refuse  to  make  collective  agreements 
with  such  organizations,  an  appeal  can  be  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  in  Washington  and  after  investi- 
gation, if  necessary,  an  order  can  be  issued  by  Fed- 
eral Commissioners  requiring  the  collective  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  under  this  new  law  which  is  a 
Federal  law  that  extends  throughout  all  states,  wage 
workers  have  the  right  to  organize  and  make  collec- 
tive agreements  with  the  managements  of  the  em- 
ploying properties.  With  this  information  at  hand, 
there  can  be  no  unorganized  wage  workers  but  who 
know  that  they  have  the  right  of  organizing  in 
their  respective  unions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  clear  to 
the  unorganized  that  it  is  important  that  they  should 
organize  and  establish  collective  agreement  relations 
with  the  employing  property.   Thus,  ORGANIZE ! 
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PYRAMID  OF  CHEOPS  IN  NEW  YORK  WOULD 
COST  $156,000,000 

(Continued  From  Page  14) 
are  of  manunoth  size.  "Some  of  the  masonry  finish 
is  so  fine,"  says  Dr.  Breasted,  "that  blocks  M^eighing 
tons  are  set  together  with  seams  of  considerable 
length  showing  a  joint  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  and  involving  edges  and  surfaces  equal  to  an 
optician's  work  of  the  present  day." 

The  engineers  of  the  Rockefeller  Centre  building- 
estimate  that  even  with  all  our  modern  appliances, 
and  drawing  the  stone  a  distance  of  12  miles,  it 
would  take  2,500,000  man  days  and  cost  $156,000,000 
to  duplicate  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Central 
Park.  The  job  would  take  five  and  a  half  years. 
Even  a  steel  and  concrete  imitation  of  the  pyramid 
would  take  750,000  man  days  and  cost  $15,000,000. 
— Toronto  Telegram — Sent  in  by  Jack  I'Anson. 

 o  

GREAT  NEWS  IN  A  TWO-INCH  SQUARE 

Out  of  the  grist  of  daily  news  from  which  head- 
lines are  written  we  miss  many  an  incident  of  price- 
less inspiration  condensed  into  a  brief  paragraph 
and  hidden  on  an  inside  page  below  the  fold  of  the 
paper.  Names,  of  course,  make  news.  The  illness 
of  a  king,  the  ocean  crossing  of  a  solo  flyer,  the 
wedding  of  a  cinema  princess — these  claim  front 
page. 

A  ship  goes  down  in  a  gale  and  the  press  is  agog. 
Yet  if  a  ship  is  kept  afloat  by  heroic  seamanship  or 
a  panic  is  averted  by  calm  direction  of  frightened 
passengers,  it  passes  as  slight  news  to  be  run  as  a 
space  filler.  It  is  a  question  of  retailing  tragedy 
rather  than  recognizing  goodness,  greatness  and 
high  courage.  These  are  reserved  for  obituaries — 
and  more's  the  pity! 

At  the  moment  we're  thinking  of  a  little  crippled 
girl,  a  passenger  on  the  battered  ship  Moito  Castle, 
pounded  almost  to  its  doom  in  an  Atlantic  hurricane. 
The  ship  rolled  and  pitched  in  savage  seas,  with 
wireless  communication  impossible.  More  than  three 
score  of  passengers  and  crew  were  injured  in  the 
blow ;  the  rest  of  the  passengers  clung  to  each  other 
in  the  salons,  paled  by  the  fear  of  facing  commands 
to  take  to  the  life  boats. 

Members  of  the  orchestra  were  too  ill  to  play,  so 
the  little  crippled  girl  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
gave  the  frightened  voyagers  "Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Again."  Again  and  again  she  played  the  song 
while  the  ship  plunged  into  watery  canyons,  then 


climbed  to  dizzy  heights.  The  captain  says  her  per- 
formance prevented  a  panic.  "Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again!"  Yet  the  paper  reporting  the  story  to  us 
printed  it  on  page  eighteen  in  a  two-inch  space. 

 0  

A  FIRST-CENTURY  "CHISELER" 

Here  is  the  story  as  it  appears  in  Holy  Writ: 
"And  the  multitude  of  them  that  beheved  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them 
that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 
own ;  but  they  had  all  things  in  common. 

"Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked; 
for  as  many  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were 
sold. 

"And  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet;  and 
distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  according  as 
he  had  need. 

"But  a  certain  man  named  Ananias  sold  a  posses- 
sion and  kept  back  part  of  the  price  and  brought  a 
certain  part  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet. 

"But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back 
part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  Thou  has  not  lied  unto 
men,  but  unto  God. 

"And  Ananias,  hearing  these  words,  fell  down,  and 
gave  up  the  Ghost. 

"And  the  young  men  arose,  wound  him  up,  and 
earned  him  out,  and  buried  him." 

This  is  the  story  of  a  first  century  "chiseler"  and 
his  sad  fate. 

Ananias,  apparently,  in  his  first  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  New  Deal,  had  signed  the  code  which 
had  been  established  by  these  first  followers  of  the 
Master. 

But,  his  native  hue  of  resolution  was  sicklied  over 
by  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  and,  when  he  was  put  to 
the  test  he  "chiseled" — he  held  back  part  of  the 
price  which,  under  the  code,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Common  Fund. 

And  it  is  significant  that  not  only  was  he  smitten 
to  death  for  his  dereliction,  but  the  young  men 
wound  him  up. 

There  may  be  a  suggestion  in  this  story  for  our 
great  President  as  to  how  he  ought  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  business  concerns  that  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  "Chiseler"  Ananias. 
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LOCAL  UNIONS  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY 


A 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
40  Anderson,  Ind. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. 
121  Aurora,  111. 
166  Albany,  N.  Y. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

407  Austin,  Texas. 

B 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 
23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

72  Boston,  Mass. 
75  Baltimore,  Md. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. 

244  Brooklyn,  Kings  and 

Queens  Counties, 

New  York. 
258  Billings,  Mont. 
281   Bc:*e.  Idaho. 
300  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

C 

1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
74  Chicago,  111. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

D 

5  Detroit,  Mich. 

8  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
12  Duliith,  Minn. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. 
68  Denver,  Colo, 

140  Dallas,  Tex. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

222  Danville,  111. 

£ 

64  ^sLZt  St.  Louis,  111. 
77  Everett,  Wash. 
85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
392  EHiira,  N.  Y. 

K 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 
139  Fall  River,  Mass. 
230  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


O 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

192  Galesburg,  111. 

259  Granite  City,  111. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

H 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

224  Houston,  Texas. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J 

19  Joliet,  111. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
134  Jackson,  Mich. 
279  Joplin,  Mo. 
309  Jamestovin,  N.  Y. 

3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. 

4  85  Jackson,  Miss. 

K 

2  7  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
110  Kankakee,  111. 
225  Kenosha,  Wis. 

2  55  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

L 

18  Louisville,  Ky. 
4  2  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
99  Lynn,  Mass. 
165    La  Porte,  Ind. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. 

172  Loag  Beach,  Calif. 
209  LaSalle,  111. 

24 G  Lowell,  Mass. 
326  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

110  Lexington,  Ky. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. 

M 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
55  Memphis,  Tenn. 

111  Madison,  Wis. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
212  Missoula,  Mont. 
240     Montgomery,  Ala. 
250  Morristown,  N.  J. 
315  Montreal,  Que. 
319  Muskegon,  Mich. 

345  Miami,  Fla. 
378  Marion,  111. 
434  Merced.  Calif. 


N 

11  Norfolk,  Va. 

38  Nassau   and  Suffolk 
Counties,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 
102  Newark,  N.  J. 
174  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
213  Newark,  Ohio. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
254  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
263  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
308  New  York,  N.  Y. 
386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. 


O 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
88  Oakland,  Calif. 
136  Omaha,  Nebr. 

P 

3  3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
3  6  Peoria,  111. 
49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Portland,  Ore. 
81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
143  Paterson,  N.  J. 
173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
359  Providence,  R.  I. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Q 

96  Quincy,  Mass. 
336  Quincy,  III. 

R 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

87  Reading,  Pa. 

114  Rockford,  111. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. 

232  Racine,  Wis. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

S 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

20  Springfield,  111. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
25  Springfield,  Mass. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
65  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


73  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. 

82  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

84  Superior,  Wis. 

93  Spokane,  Wasii. 
104  Seattle,  Wash. 
109  Sacramento,  Calif. 
1 13  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
122  Salinas,  CaUf. 
144  San  Jose,  Calif. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
203  Springfield,  Mo. 
243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
260  San  Diego,  Calif. 
268  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
286  Stamford,  Conn. 
299  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

301  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

379  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

380  Salem.  Ore. 
435  Shreveport.  La. 
474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
483  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

T 

24  Toledo.  Ohio. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

97  Toronto.  Ont. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. 

155  Tacoma.  Wash. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. 

U 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. 

V 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. 
332  Victoria,  B.  C. 

W 

9  Washington,  D.  C. 
100  Westchester  County. 
N.  Y. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. 

276  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

439  Windsor.  Ont. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Y 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

MARCH  RECEIPTS 


Mar 

Local 

Amount 

Mar 

Local 

Amount 

Mar 

Local 

Amount 

1 

72 

Supp  $ 

1.00 

13 

103 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.00 

21 

9 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

60.90 

I 

10 

FgIj  roport 

12.60 

13 

108 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

10.20 

21 

63 

Feb.  report    . .  . 

2.70 

26 

B.  T.  &  reinst . 

20.40 

13 

246 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

14.70 

21 

97 

Nov.  report    .  .  . 

9.00 

13 

299 

Jan.  report    .  .  . 

28.00 

21 

110 

Feb.  report    . . . 

4.50 

38 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

21-60 

13 

378 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.10 

21 

136 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

11.70 

1 

64 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.20 

13 

388 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

2.70 

21 

147 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

2-80 

1 

78 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

8-10 

14 

11 

Feb. Mar.  reports 

12.60 

21 

155 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

14.90 

1 

144 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

17.50 

14 

18 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

14.40 

21 

158 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

1 

379 

Jan. -Feb.  report 

21.00 

14 

19 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

12.85 

21 

185 

Feb.  report 

14.40 

1 

401 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

10.60 

14 

34 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.80 

21 

208 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

5.00 

1 

190 

Nov. -Dec. -Jan. 

14 

36 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.80 

21 

230 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

6.50 

reports   

35.10 

14 

106 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

18.00 

22 

4 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

17.90 

2 

5 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

75.00 

14 

213 

Feb.  reports  .  .  . 

2.70 

22 

65 

Feb-  report   .  .  . 

53.80 

2 

28 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

15.50 

14 

217 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

22 

108 

B.  T  

3.60 

2 

52 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

8.00 

14 

263 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

10.80 

22 

121 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

2 

82 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

6.3  0 

14 

268 

Feb.  report    . .  . 

8.10 

22 

244 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

141.60 

2 

302 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

4.65 

14 

336 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

22 

301 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.00 

2 

114 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

5.55 

14 

353 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

16.20 

23 

28 

^lar.  report   .  .  . 

13.50 

5 

12 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

12.60 

15 

14 

Jan.  tax  (addl).) 

9.00 

23 

42 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

107-10 

5 

203 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

15 

26 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.35 

23 

134 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

7.20 

5 

278 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

12.60 

15 

27 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

33.30 

23 

345 

Supp 

3.25 

5 

279 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

3.60 

15 

143 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

43.20 

23 

346 

Nov.    report    .  . . 

8.10 

5 

114 

B.  T  

4.50 

15 

24 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

20,70 

26 

19 

B.  T  

1.80 

5 

20 

Jan-Feb.-Mar. 

15 

275 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

26 

32 

Mar.  tax  (add'l  ) 

.90 

report   

4.50 

15 

165 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.10 

26 

34 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

6 

171 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

6.15 

15 

166 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

27-00 

10.95 

6 

22  5 

Jan  -Feb  -Mar 

16 

81 

Mar.  report 

16.20 

26 

40 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

2.00 

reports   

7.20 

16 

84 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

4.50 

26 

43 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.35 

6 

281 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

16 

102 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

65.60 

26 

47 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

75.60 

6 

374 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

15.00 

1  6 

109 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

32.80 

26 

55 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

7.75 

6 

100 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

37.80 

16 

232 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

26 

66 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.00 

7 

8 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

16.20 

16 

234 

.Mar.  report   .  .  . 

17.70 

26 

68 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

30.00 

7 

25 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

10.75 

16 

359 

Feb-  report    .  .  . 

3.60 

26 

73 

Supp  

1.00 
1.00 

7 

33 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

75.00 

16 

483 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

23.60 

26 

47 

Supp  

7 

65 

Jan.  report    .  .  . 

51.80 

16 

244 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

6.00 

26 

224 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

21.15 

7 

125 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

12.60 

16 

250 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

16.30 

27 

78 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8-10 

8 

228 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

16 

429 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

14.30 

27 

203 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

7 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

19 

32 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

48.70 

27 

215 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

13.50 

supp  

31.00 

19 

46 

241.00 

27 

255 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.55 

7 

23 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

7.20 

19 

54 

Feb.  report   . . . 

44.40 

27 

74 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

536.50 

8 

20 

Feb.  -  Mar.  tax 

19 

72 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

152.70 

28 

1 2 

Mar.  repoi't   .  .  . 

12.60 

(add'l.) 

3.60 

19 

75 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

9.40 

28 

96 

iWar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

8 

57 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

19 

76 

Feb.   report    . . . 

2.00 

28 

346 

Dec-  report    .  .  . 

8.10 

8 

62 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

12-70 

19 

8  3 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

14.70 

29 

23 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

^0.10 

8 

171 

B.   T.    &  reinst. 

3.90 

19 

85 

Dec.  report    .  .  . 

9.10 

29 

132 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

8 

53 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

109.10 

19 

162 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

18-00 

29 

435 

Supp  

1.00 

8 

29 

B.  T  

6.30 

19 

172 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

23.00 

29 

145 

Feb.  report 

2.00 

9 

309 

Dec. -Jan. -Feb. 

19 

225 

B.  T  

1.80 

29 

7 

Jan.  report    . . . 

4.50 

reports   

9-00 

19 

254 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

30 

48 

^lar.  report 

2.70 

9 

104 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

24.40 

19 

260 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

20.10 

30 

380 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

9 

87 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.10 

19 

278 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

25.50 

30 

244 

Supp. 

1.00 

12 

42 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

19 

279 

Mar-  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

30 

392 

Mar.  report 

7.20 

supp  

30.00 

19 

326 

Jan.-Feb.  reports 

9.00 
8.85 

30 

46 

On  acct. 

158.00 
4.50 

12 

21 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

12.75 

19 

340 

iviar.  rcpoi'L   .  .  . 

30 

14  0 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

12 

123 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

15.30 

19 

435 

Feb.  report   . .  . 

8.80 

30 

Advt.    and  sub. 

12 

136 

Jan.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

19 

442 

Feb.  report    . . . 

3.60 

— The  Lather- 

29.90 

1 2 

172 

Jan.   report    .  .  . 

1 9 

455 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

30 

Transfer  indt. .  . 

55.00 

12 

258 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.10 

19 

73 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9o!90 

12 

259 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5.50 

20 

24 

B.  T  

1.00 

$3,994.80 

12 

301 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

20.00 

20 

31 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

Less  difference 

12 

386 

Feb.   report    .  .  . 

18.00 

2  0 

111 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

13 

67 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 

32.40 

20 

122 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

in  rate  of  ex- 
change in  re- 

13 

105 

Feb-  report    .  .  . 

14.50 

20 

212 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

9.90 

13 

222 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.10 

20 

243 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

m  i  1 1  ance  of 

13 

344 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

20 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

Local  145  ..  . 

.02 

13 

345 
413 

Feb.  report   .  .  . 
Mar.  report   .  .  . 

22.50 
7.20 

11.00 
100.00 

13 

20 

308 

supp.   

Feb.  report    . .  . 

Total  receipts... 

$3,994.78 

MARCH  DISBURSEMENTS 


March 

9    The  Acme  Stamp  Co.,  local  supp  $  7-50 

9     Rand-McNally  Co.,  atlas  service  for  1934.  .  .  .  36.00 

9     The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   2.15 

9    The  Distillata  Co.,  water  service  and  payment 

on  cooler    4.05 


March 

9  Frank  Morrison,  Sec,  Jan.  tax  to  A.  F-  of  L.  81.00 
9    W.  C.  O'Neill,  Sec,  Jan.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades 

Dept   60.75 

14     Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer   74.47 

16    Workers'  Education  Bureau,  first  quarter  tax  20.00 
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March 

16    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  2/16 

—3/16    2.10 

23    Riehl  Printing  Co.,  March  Journal,  local  and 

office  supp   490.50 

23    Central  United  National  Bank,  rent  of  safety 

deposit  box    5.50 

23    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  March 

journals    54.42 

23  Underwood-Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  typewriter  re- 
pairs   1-60 


March 

23    The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co-,  local  and  long 


distance  service   31.32 

30    Local  308,  William  Kramer,  12159,  luneral 

benefit   500.00 

30     Office  salaries    675.00 

30    Postage    20.60 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   945.00 

30  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  500.00 
30    Central  United  National  Bank,  federal  tax 

and  service  charge    5.83 


Total  disbursements   $3,517.79 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  February  28,  1934  $75,705.28 

March  receipts    3,994.78 

$79,700.06 

March  disbursements    3,517.7  9 

Cash  on  hand,  March  30,  1934   $76,182.27 


Edward  W.  Clark  36212 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Local 

26     Ben  George  Jones  36213 


Local 

43     Melvin  Humphreys  3f 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 


26 

G. 

L.  Etenburn  27852 

244 

S. 

Leavitt  34925 

244 

J.  J.  Guercio  34212 

26 

C. 

T.  Holloway  9883 

244 

V. 

Lentini  33674 

244 

F.  Guercio  8173 

26 

E. 

J.  Peshek  34692 

244 

G. 

LoVetro  25939 

244 

M.  Levy  28973 

26 

C. 

R.  Cooper  318 

244 

G. 

Prestigiacomo  33553 

155 

H.  R.  Edwards  35905 

26 

W 

T.  Middleton  35026 

244 

E. 

J.  Marino  26670 

155 

C.  A.  Mason  25065 

26 

J. 

C.  Adams  23069 

244 

M. 

A.  Wendt  23067 

308 

S.  Petrone  8280 

26 

C. 

L.  Hogau  35023 

171 

C. 

W-  Malone  11833 

42 

J.  W.  Watson  15622 

26 

O. 

Jones  14093 

21 

W 

V.  Schonewetter  31249 

42 

L.  Moyneur  21265 

144 

C. 

L.  Emery  21996 

21 

E. 

R.  McMillan  36185 

42 

F.  N.  Brown  2449 

374 

J. 

W.  Lawson  23398 

42 

P. 

B.  Paup  29560 

42 

E.  0.  Mclntier  19986 

374 

L. 

W.  Brenner  25080 

42 

C. 

L.  Keene  23446 

42 

A.  Flanders  23489 

374 

W 

m.  Tolmachoff  32505 

42 

R. 

O.  Frick  33595 

244 

S.  L.  Picciotta  31605 

374 

C. 

H.  Burros  26015 

42 

G. 

L.  Cobler  30963 

68 

W.  I.  Noble  10020 

374 

C. 

White  36055 

42 

E. 

L.  Brittenham  31441 

23 

T.  E.  Goss  2587 

5 

G. 

U.  Schuff  27586 

42 

A. 

G.  Smith  20445 

140 

H.  E.  Dalton  7526 

5 

H. 

Ouderkirk  27109 

234 

R. 

P.  Norton  25974 

140 

T.  Ritter  14846 

5 

H. 

Shook  10125 

234 

P. 

E.  Benson  13358 

140 

F.  E.  Bundy  20489 

5 

A. 

Mercier  22153 

483 

F. 

Nordstrom  16334 

140 

J.  E.  Hostler  30663 

5 

J. 

Wickham  4207 

244 

J. 

T.  Flattery  7358 

140 

H.  R.  Reinle  33839 

28 

W 

A.  Banks  14367 

244 

C. 

L.  Archibald  13784 

350 

C.  J.  Adkins  25681 

70 

L. 

J.  Beasley  (Feb.)  23969 

83 

W.  H.  Whitney  992 

350 

J.  B.  Adkins  22437 

244 

J. 

Cirame  28517 

172 

F. 

A.  Caswell  30511 

350 

E.  R.  Kennard  19  699 

244 

A. 

Giallanza  8215 

260 

L. 

Shields  5432 

350 

F.  A.  Kline,  Jr.  29132 

244 

A. 

Kaplinsky  11149 

278 

G. 

W.  Chamberlin  30085 

350 

C.  W.  Pyles  28167 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


57  G.  D.  Scudder  31795 

62  W.  F.  Dunz,  Jr.  34762 

258  O.  R.  McNutt  23931 

143  B.  Edsall  10675 

143  J.  Goldman  26075 

143  Z.  Higgins  26040 

143  W.  J.  Osborne  6936 

143  J.  B.  Washington  21852 


143  T.  W.  Whitter  3749 

47  O.  C.  Hays  (Feb.)  21211 

32  H.  D.  Clark  34451 

85  G.  P.  Ebbe  (Dec.)  18480 

85  W.  A.  Monahan  (Dec.)  3564( 

85  Edw.  Ebbe  5271 

85  W.  T.  J.  Ebbe  15286 

85  F.  J.  Ferguson  7996 

85  L.  Heisler  13604  ' 


W.  F.  Luetke  28379 
W.  L.  VanBlarcom  2831 
D.  R.  Roberts  19091 
F.  V.  Dey  25783 
H.  S.  Hays  18089 
W.  F.  Limke  25477 
P.  H.  Sanders  25478 
J.  Witt  34527 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


46  W.  J.  Brennan  (Ren.)  26934 

190  O.  M.  Swanson  (Dec.)  14736 

100  G.  T.  Tinagero  (Ren.  Feb.) 
10596 

109  T.  B.  Patterson  (Feb.)  30312 

162  J.  Cunio  (Jan.)  28164 

162  E.  J.  Flinn  (Jan.)  32599 

162  E.  S.  O'Connor  (Jan.)  27710 


162 
260 


308 
244 


W.  Turick  (Ren.  Dec.)  19404 
E.  L.  Whittaker  (Ren.  Dec.) 
23214 

J.  B.  Cochran  (Feb.)  20119 
V.  Laquidara  (Aug.)  32367 
B.  Matzernick  (Ren.  Sept.) 
27022 


!44  D.  Weintraub  (Ren.  Sept.) 
12478 

74  L.  A.  Bayless  (Ren.)  24443 

74  G.  M.  Lange  (Ren.)  6768 

74  C  A.  Miller  (Ren.)  32297 

74  R.  Peterson  (Ren.)  34804 

74  R.  A.  Romey  (Ren.)  29809 

74  W.  P.  Schneider  (Ren.)  22397 

74  C.  L.  Waters  (Ren.)  19190 
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244 
244 


S.  Stone  28104 
B.  Wernick  26644 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

74    F.  E.  Harris  24280 
74    A.  N.  Wagner  20144 


O.  Harris  2771 
J.  W.  Haas  1637S 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED 

102     R.  C.  Hunt  (Feb.)  18939 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

33    W.  A.  Humphreys  (expelled) 
17742 


5    B.  Barnhart  9393,  $25.00 
107     D.  Ball,  Sr.   (Apr.  '33)  2766, 
$100.00 


140     Dallas,  Texas 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

107     E.  A.  Ball  (Apr.  '33)  24964, 
$100.00 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

350     Portsmouth,  Ohio 


107     G.  P.  Benson  (Apr.  '33)  25969, 
$100.00 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNION 

142    Waltham,  Mass. 


^'rom        Name  To 

9     F.   Gaphart   36069    75 

9    S.  Jones  15119    75 

9     M.  McGhie  23861    66 

27    F.  C.  Arthur  4936    21 

27     L.  L.  Coker  14031    21 

32     J.  N.  Hall  32981    392 

32    W.   Pfeiffer  24188    392 

34    A.  Gehhart  8737    73 

73     F.  Watts  18207    132 


TRANSFERS 

From       Name  To 

74     Geo.  Lang  17696    340 

74  G.  L.  VanHucklin  28546..  23 

88     C.  H.  Cook  8545    65 

139     A.  Laplante  6810   254 

139    J.  Laplante  12600    254 

144    T.  W.  Healey  19623    65 

144    A.  Yohanan  33689    65 

155     F.  M.  Cannon  25950   104 

172     J.  J.  Matson   15397  435 

172     R.  W.  Routt  35482    374 

190     E.  Boyle  21938    483 


From        Name  To 

190     J.  J.  Gutzeit  33100    483 

190     F.  C.  Hickock  29533    483 

190     L.   P.  White   34895    483 

228     E.  Bourassa  25007    26 

234  E.  F.  McKnight  18445....  55 

246    T.  S-  Mack  8792    72 

258    L.  A.  Reed  11726    68 

392    J.  Mullen  6650    102 

429  J.  D.  Novinger  24022  ....  4 

429     H.  D.  Wagner  24023    4 

485     L.  K.  Mallow  30169    7 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

144 

$  2.70 

122 

C.  L.  Emery  2199  6 

74 

2.00 

429 

C.  Baldwin  2475  4 

11 

20.00 

9 

C.  A.  Sevy  22596 

155 

5.50 

104 

C.  A.  Mason  25065 

102 

4.50 

392 

J.  W.  Mullen  6650 

34 

5.00 

228 

C  A.  Routt  8371 

483 

3.00 

190 

E.  Boyle  21938 

68 

6.30 

171 

W.  Noble  10020 

483 

4.50 

190 

J.  Gutzeit  33100 

70 

7.50 

344 

L.  J.  Beasley  239  69 

483 

1.50 

190 

L.  P.  White  34895 

11 

42.00 

9 

C.  A.  Sevy  22596 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  ofEicers,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


14 

105 
208 
232 
254 
301 
344 
350 
435 
442 


Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Rec.  Sec.  Bus.  Agt. 

C-  H.  Carey,  Sr. 
C.  J.  George 


City 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Rochester,  N-  Y. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Racine,  Wis. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


President 
G.  B.  Simpson 
W.  J.  Miller 
J.  J.  DeBree 
W.  O.  Bates 
R.  Olson 
Albert  Laplante 
R.  Hennessy 
J.  B.  Rumfelt 
C.  J.  Adkins 
W.  T.  Troegel 
G.  M.  Terry 


Mil.  Sec. 

O-  E.  Simpson 
C.  H.  Carey,  Jr. 
A.  H.  Spaman 
C.  J.  George 
H.  M.  Olson 
J.  Lord 
L.  Cottell 
G.  Anderson 
F.  A.  Kline 
M.  W.  Walkup 
C.  F.  Snyder 


J.  Sullivan 
F.  Seif 
C.  J.  George 
H.  M.  Olson 
Anthony  Laplante 


Anthony  Laplante 
L.  Cottell 
G.  Anderson 

M.  W.  Walkup 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEIVIBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  3  8  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1.  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Tem.ple.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  3  45  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,_122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96  99,  123,  139,  246  and  254.  Meets 
quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass,    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     -25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   50  Labels,  per  50  36 

Arrearage  Notices   50  Lapel  Button  50 

Charter    2.00  Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00  Manual   50 

Constitution   15  Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50  Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1  00  Seal    4.50 

Envelopes.  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Secretary  Order  Book  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75  Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50  Transfers   BO 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00  Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  . 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00  Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages    27.50  Working  Permits   36 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  Scranton,  Pa.- — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Men., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  Va  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,   D.   C. — Meets   Mon.,   Rm.   308,  Mather 

Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W.  Exec.  Bd. 
meets  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  7  97  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  13  31  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,  111.- — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macomber  St.  Phone 
Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  4261/2 

W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m. 
S-  E.  Story,  532  S.  W.  11th  St. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio.- — Meets  1st  Wed.  8  p.  m.,  Room 

218,  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Poland,  Craig  Beach 
Village,  Diamond,  O. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  Hamiel  Bldg.,  202  S. 
Ludlow  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  Ise  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  214  Wyoming 
St. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8:00  p.  m. 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 

gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.    Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 

R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.  Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 
4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Taylor,  2  527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Thurs.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third 
Ave.    Tel.,  Butterfleld  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.    Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  iSec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 
4  8  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 
Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.    W.  T.  Davidson 
323  Adelaid  St. 

4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4  945. 

5  4  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p,  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.     W.  A.  Him- 

street,  211  Labor  Temple. 
55  Memphis,  Teun. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 

Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Pavne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  1st 
and  3d  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard.  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3,  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche.  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Me«ts  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305%  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dear  love,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  2  2  Butman  St., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Labor  Temple,  Walnut  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David 
Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — ^^Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,   111. — ^^Meets   1st  Sat.,   9:30   a.  m., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee 
Roy  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades  Coun- 

cil Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New  Walnut  St., 
North  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Phone,  Pld.  6-3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  159  So.  4th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
-114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  i/z  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  1  Cypress  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tern.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

140  Dallas,  Tex— F.  E.  Bundy,  1420  N.  Beckley  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.   J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute. 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,   Ont.,   Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  ,S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Phone,  Puyallup  3336. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  1659  Poinsetta  St. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  III. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  iSpringfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth  Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  het.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautlev,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum.  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  14  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Svlvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs..  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    .Tames  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

2  59  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 
Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

2  60  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Filer,  1311  Penn.  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m-,  415  B 
St.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  lo  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  JoUs,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford.  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.  Harry  Johnson,  Sec.,  Meads  Point,  Green- 
wich, Conn.    Tel.,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1227  Georgia 
Ave.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Louis  Cottell,  636  S.  St.  Marys  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Te.m.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  115  Glover  St. 
F.  A.  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 


353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823 Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

3  74  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall, 

17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt,  R.  1,  Box  1154. 
Residence,  3644  N.  18th  St. 

37  8  iMarion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,  Ore.^ — Meets    1st  Mon.,   Salem   Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2 04 9- J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave- 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143  Va  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2— 
5852. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  722 Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall. 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

434  Merced,  Calif.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

43  5  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

4  39  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m., 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  H»ll,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
4091/2  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts. 


-A  Reference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Journeyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical   and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


liook 


ATTENTION!! 


splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
EEPERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
lllustratlonis  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  Its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  e?ch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  Invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  Industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  dally 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  ou-chanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 


Price  $2.00  Per  Copy.    We  Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

If  yon  cannot  buy  one,  reciuest  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
 A  Reference  Book  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  Should  Be  Without   


B.  C.  FORBES  SAYS: 


I  have  faith  enough — perhaps  you  would  say  I 
am  fooHsh  enough — to  believe  that  these  things  will 
yet  be  witnessed  in  America: 

Greater  and  better  prosperity  than  ever  before 
enjoyed. 

More  jobs  than  workers. 

Unprecedented  wages  for  unprecedented  short 
hours. 

Agricultural  prosperity  unmatched  in  our  history 

Advances  in  many  securities  surpassing  even  the 
boom  figures  of  1929. 

Our  railroads  swamped  with  freight. 

Factories  unable  to  cope  with  orders. 

Construction  on  an  unparalleled  scale. 

Foreign  trade  dwai'fing  anything  experienced  in 
the  past. 

Savings  deposits  double  and  treble  those  of  today. 

America  occupying  a  place  in  the  world  infinitely 
greater  than  heretofore. 

The  birth  and  expansion  of  new  industries  eclips- 
ing even  the  automobile's  record. 


Profit-sharing  plans  which  will  make  millions 
well-to-do,  even  rich. 

Real  estate  values,  especially  in  busy  centers, 
transcending  all  past  peaks. 

Flying  as  common  as  motoring  is  now. 

Trains  as  fast  as  the  airplane  of  today. 

The  average  American  working  in  an  air-condi- 
tioned office  or  factory  and  living  in  an  air-condi- 
tioned home. 

Television  in  more  homes  than  the  radio  has  yet 
reached. 

The  elimination  of  racketeering  and  drastic  re- 
duction of  crime. 

The  lightening  of  human  toil,  through  science 
and  invention,  on  a  scale  beyond  all  present  con- 
ception. 

Higher  education  available  for  almost  all. 

A  standard  of  living  higher  than  any  now  im- 
agined. 

God  speed  the  day! 


Talks  to  the  Trade  Ueioeists 

on  the 

Uses  off  Liffe  leseraece 

To  Provide — 6.  Insurance  That  Fits  the  Needs  of  the  Individual 

The  needs  for  life  insurance  vary  among-  individuals.  The  insurance 
needs  of  an  unmarried  man  in  the  twenties  are  different  from  those  of  a 
man  in  the  forties  with  a  large  family  dependent  upon  him.  The  insur- 
ance needs  of  the  business  man  differ  from  those  of  his  employees. 

If  the  need  for  insurance  protection  be  limited  to  a  temporary  or  future 
period  of  time,  "term  insurance"  should  be  purchased.  If  the  need  is  for  a 
permanent  insurance  coverage,  "the  ordinary  whole  life"  insurance  policy 
is  available,  with  premiums  payable  for  the  balance  of  his  lifetime.  For 
those  desiring  to  pay  up  their  policy  within  a  limited  period  of  time,  a 
"limited  payment  life"  form  is  available,  and  finally,  the  "endowment 
policy"  is  useful  for  accumulating  the  face  amount  of  the  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  endowment  period,  thus  presenting  a  large  investment  element. 
Also,  the  Retirement  Annuity  contract  provides  a  defeired  annuity  income 
out  of  present  earnings,  the  annuity  payments  beginning  at  a  time  when 
reduced  earning  power  requires  an  additional  source  of  income. 

ULLICO  policies  fit  every  purse  and  need.  They  are  issued  in  the 
amount  of  $500  and  up,  with  or  without  disability  benefits  and  general  and 
travel  accidental  death  benefits. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Liffe  leseraimee  Compmy 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Sell,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

Interaational  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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Covernment  Housing  Projects  Must  Not  Be  at  the  Expense 
of  Skilled  Building  Trades 


■^ITH  a  governmental  housing  program  practically 
assured,  the  battle  to  compel  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the  building  trades 
continues. 

There  must  be  revival  in  the  building  industry, 
but  if  it  is  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the 
building  trades  workers,  then  there  had  better  be 
no  housing  program. 

For  weeks  investigations  and  surveys  have  been 
under  way,  leading  toward  findings  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government.  Appar- 
ently the  hour  for  final  conclusions  is  about  at  hand. 
There  are  indications  that  if  and  when  a  housing 
program  is  launched  it  will  be  for  the  building  of 
homes  and  not  for  the  building  of  apartment  houses, 
which  generally  do  not  result  in  improved  living 
conditions,  but  result,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
creation  of  what  amount  to  new  tenements. 

The  battle  cry  for  lower  wages  for  the  skilled 
trades  is  merely  a  continuance  of  the  fight  reac- 
tionary employers  have  made  year  after  year,  far 
back  into  history.  It  is  based  upon  the  altogether 
false  assumption  that  wages  determine  final  costs 
of  buildings,  an  assumption  so  foohsh  that  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  persons  have  long  since  ceased 
to  give  it  attention  seriously. 

Too  many,  however,  still  forget  that  wages  form 
a  far  lower  portion  of  building  costs  than  employers 
are  usually  willing  to  admit  and  they  forget  like- 
wise that  the  wages  paid  on  a  building  job  must  be 
spread  over  the  life  of  the  building,  just  as  the 
first  mortgage  is  generally  spread  over  that  span. 
Properly  spread  and  properly  computed  in  the  first 
place,  wages  become  a  minor  item,  in  no  way  affect- 


ing either  the  final  cost  of  building,  or  the  rental 
or  sale  price. 

Whatever  final  plans  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
launching  of  a  national  building  program  will  first 
pass  muster  under  the  eye  of  Frank  C.  Wolker, 
director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council,  an 
off'icial  whose  power  is  overlooked  altogether  too 
often  by  those  who  watch  Washington  develop- 
ments. Mr.  Walker,  not  yet  committing  himself 
finally,  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Some  six  weeks  since  the  National  Emergency 
Council  began  the  study  of  an  extended  national 
campaign  for  modernization  of  homes  its  conclu- 
sion is  that  such  an  effort  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  recovery.  It  has  examined  in  detail  the 
credit  features  of  such  a  campaign  and  various 
plans  which  are  felt  necessary  to  support  the  mort- 
gage market. 

"The  National  Emergency  Council  has  been  in- 
terested in  this  movement  largely  because  it  would 
provide  an  additional  outlet  for  idle  private  capital 
and  at  the  same  time  would  energize  the  heavy  and 
durable  goods  industries. 

"There  are  many  who  advise  us  that  general 
reparation  and  remodeling  of  homes  will  result  in 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  and  will 
materially  increase  employment.  There  is  no  major 
industry  in  which  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
is  as  high  as  it  is  in  residential  building. 

"Within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks  a  definite 
decision  will  be  reached  as  to  whether  such  a  cam- 
paign will  go  forward." 

Under  financing  plans  as  they  now  stand  second 
mortgages  will  be  eliminated  entirely,  removing  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  home  building  business  and 
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THE  LATHER 


cutting  the  final  costs  of  home  occupation  materially. 
The  Government's  purpose  should  be  the  elimination 
of  exploitation  from  home  building,  not  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  which  go  at  once  into  purchasing 
power  and  thus  stimulate  the  whole  industrial  struc- 
ture. 

 0  

OFFICE  WORKERS  ORGANIZE 

The  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  typists,  clerks 
and  office  assistants  of  Cleveland  have  organized 
themselves  \nth  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
charter. 

Conditions  as  they  exist  for  the  average  office 
worker  today  are  deplorable.  Late  hours  without 
extra  pay,  working  "on  trial"  without  pay  only  to 


be  discharged  when  the  victim  believes  he  has 
sei-ved  his  apprenticeship  and  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation, working  for  carfare  and  lunch  money — 
let  whoever  will  take  care  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  abuses  practiced  by  unscru- 
pulous employers  today.  These  shortsighted  em- 
ployers fail  to  realize  that  office  workers  as  a  class 
represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  buying  power  of 
this  country,  as  their  very  position  demands  that 
they  "put  up  a  good  front." 

We  would  recommend  to  the  bookkeeper,  stenog- 
rapher and  office  assistant  relatives  and  friends  of 
our  members  that  they  better  their  conditions  by 
becoming  affiliated  with  the  Stenographers,  Book- 
keepers and  Assistants  Union  in  their  territory. 


FACTS  WELL  WORTH  KNOWING 


^USTRALIA  is  less  than  four  days  in  flying  time 
away  from  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City  is  twenty 
hours  from  Washington.  Los  Angeles  is  two  nights 
and  a  day  from  New  York,  and  regular  travel  soon 
will  be  estabUshed  on  that  schedule. 

The  world  grows  smaller. 

"Statesmen  haven't  really  grasped  this  fact  yet. 

Politicians  haven't  begun  to  understand  it. 

But  the  fact  has  a  tremendous  bearing  on  all 
human  relations,  including  commercial  relations.. 

Ford,  in  page  magazine  advertisements,  is  pro- 
claiming the  speed  with  which  supplies  are  shipped 
from  city  to  city  in  hours,  instead  of  days. 

Labor  will  do  well  to  remember  that  where  sup- 
plies can  be  transported  it  is  but  a  step  further  to 
transportation  of  men. 

In  Radio  Station  WCFL  an  engineer  plays  with  a 
device  by  which  he  says  television  will  be  possible, 
not  only  for  commercial  uses,  but  for  the  masses. 
He  forecasts  that  his  invention  will  make  possible 
television  in  homes,  by  attachment  of  a  simple 
device  to  home  radio  sets. 

It  took  mankind — so  they  say — a  million  years  to 
learn  to  walk  and  more  age  to  learn  to  talk  and  then 
to  transfer  thought  by  written  characters. 

Soon  we  shall  be  able  to  see  through  the  air, 
beholding  in  our  own  homes  moving  scenes  of  the 
moment  in  far  places.  Progress  skates  along  so  fast 
it  makes  the  mind  dizzy.  Who  knows  what  next? 

The  queer  part  of  it  is  that  most  folks  don't  care 
what  next  and  have  got  into  the  frame  of  mind  where 
they  accept  any  marvel  without  surprise.  Everyone 
knows  that  anything  can  happen  and  probably  will. 

The  fastest  aiiiJlanes  travel  almost  as  fast  as  army 
service  rifle  bullets. 


That  makes  shooting  at  enemy  aii-planes  from 
behind  a  waste  of  ammunition.  An  expert  figures 
there's  only  about  thirteen  feet  a  second  difference 
in  speed.  "Not  enough  for  serious  danger. 

Faster  rifle  bullets  are  coming,  but  can  guns  be 
aimed  to  make  them  effective? 

In  maneuvers  a  fast  plane  swoops  over  the  heads 
of  a  moving  column  of  men,  envelops  them  in  smoke 
and  darts  away,  scarcely  seen.  Bombing  planes 
follow  and,  in  actual  war,  would  wipe  out  that  col- 
umn, without  the  marching  men  ever  having  seen 
their  opponent. 

Speed  today  is  terrific — and  getting  more  so. 
Rockets  propel  an  auto  at  more  than  100  miles  an 
hour. 

Whither  goes  the  human  race?  Not  even  the 
scientists  know,  because  they  themselves  do  not 
know  what  marvel  they  will  next  uncover. 

 o  

WORRIED  MAN 

An  article  recently  printed  in  a  Chicago  daily 
paper,  over  the  signature  of  James  L.  Donnelly, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  bore  all  the  eamiarks  of  the  wailing 
of  a  lost  soul.  The  writer  professes  to  fear  the 
"disastrous"  effects  of  labor  organization  while  call- 
ing upon  manufacturers  to  cast  their  fortunes  with 
I.  M.  A.  as  a  means  "toward  halting  devastating  in- 
roads on  industry  by  organized  labor."  He  visualizes 
the  inglorious  finish  of  the  National  Recovery  Act 
unless  the  activity  of  labor  organizers  is  curbed. 
Crying  "Wolf"  may  be  part  of  the  effort  of  the 
executive  vice-president  to  earn  the  salary  paid  him, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  his  manner  of  approach  to  so 
grave  a  problem  will  prove  effective.  If  organization 
is  good  for  the  employer,  surely  it  will  do  the  employe 
no  harm ;  so  even  if  he's  right,  he's  wrong. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
puiblished  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

Joseph  E.  Montreuil,  29944,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  386 

Brother  Montreuil  appealed  agianst  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  386  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
ag-inst  him  on  the  charge  of  violating  sections  133 
and  164  International  constitution,  also  Section  2 
of  the  local  union's  by-laws.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  found  the  appellant  guilty  of 
the  charges  preferred  and  the  action  of  the  local 
union  against  him  was  therefore  sustained. 

 0  

John  F.  Riley,    14320;  D.  J.   Cummings,  34273; 
Walt.  Hignight,  27664,  and  Geo.  Gallivan,  29962, 
vs.  Local  Union  No.  386 

Brother  Riley  appealed  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  386  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100.00  against 
him  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  HI  L.  I.  U. 
constitution,  or  collecting  money  from  members  on 
$2.00  permits  and  not  turning  money  over  to  the  local 
or  its  financial  secretary.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  found  the  appellant  guilty  of 
the  charges  and  he  therefore  sustained  the  action 
of  the  local  union  in  the  placing  of  the  fine  of  $100.00 


and  in  the  revocation  of  this  member's  solicitor's 
permit. 

Brother  Cummings  appealed  against  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  386  in  placing  a  fine  of  $11.20 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  stay  off 
job  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  business  agent  of 
the  local  union,  this  being  a  violation  of  Section  16 
of  the  local  union's  laws,  also  a  violation  of  Section 
1  local  laws,  under  heading  of  "Executive  Board." 
This  brother  also  appealed  against  a  fine  of  $5.00 
which  was  levied  by  the  local  union  against  him  on 
account  of  his  refusing  to  appear  before  the  Exec- 
utive Board  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Brothers  Hignight  and  Gallivan  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  386  in  also  placing 
fines  of  $11.20  against  them,  on  the  same  charge  as 
has  been  set  forth  in  brother  Cummings'  case.  The 
General  President  after  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented  in  the  cases  of  Brothers  Hig- 
night, Gallivan  and  Cummings,  as  well  as  having 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  charges,  found 
the  brothers  were  technically  guilty  of  violating  the 
local  by-laws,  but  he  found  further  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  surrounding  these  vio- 
lations which  did  not  justify  the  placing  of  the  fines 
and  he  therefore  ordered  them  rescinded. 

In  the  case  of  brother  Cummings,  regarding  the 
charge  of  his  failing  to  appear,  the  General  President 
found  the  action  taken  in  this  matter  unjust  under 
the  circumstances,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the 
$5.00  fine  also  rescinded. 


Building  Industry  Throughout  the  Country  Is  Showing  Cains 


^N  upward  surge  of  activity  in  the  building  trades 
is  predicted  as  a  result  of  a  report  on  the  awards 
of  construction  contracts  for  the  past  month. 

The  report,  submitted  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Cor- 
poration to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  was 
intei-preted  as  heralding  approaching  solution  of  the 
worst  unemployment  problem  faced  by  the  recovery 
program — the  large  mass  of  jobless  in  the  heavy 
goods  construction  industries. 

Contracts  awarded  for  private  construction  shot 
up  to  $52,953,000,  52  per  cent  over  the  figure  for 
March  a  year  ago.  Publicly  financed  building  stood 
at  $126,210,000  for  the  past  month,  five  times  that 
of  a  year  ago,  and  three  times  that  of  1932,  the  re- 
port showed. 

Thirty-seven  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  covered  in  the  survey. 

The  text  of  the  Dodge  corporation  report  follows : 

"After  slowing  down  temporarily  in  February,  the 
upvyard  swing  of  building  and  engineering  activity 


was  resumed  in  March.  The  March  contract  total 
for  the  thirty-seven  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  $179,163,500,  compared  with  $96,716,300 
in  February  of  this  year;  it  was  nearly  three  times 
the  total  for  March,  1933,  and  59  per  cent  greater 
than  the  total  for  March,  1932. 

As  a  whole,  the  privately  financed  work  of  the 
past  ten  months  has  run  20  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  ten  months  a  year  previous. 

The  record  of  publicly  financed  work,  quite  natur- 
ally, shows  much  more  pronounced  gains  with  its 
total  of  $126,210,000  last  month.  This  March  figure 
was  nearly  double  that  of  February;  it  was  about 
five  times  the  figure  for  March,  1933,  and  nearly 
three  times  the  figure  for  March,  1932.  The  first 
quarter  gain  over  the  first  quarter  of  1933  was  282 
per  cent. 

Contemplated  new  work  was  reported  in  March 
to  the  amount  of  $400,073,100,  compared  with  $144,- 
768,200  reported  in  March  of  last  year. 
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We  Confront  a  Lot  of  Crooks 


QNE  of  the  things  upon  which  it  is  impossible  just 
now  to  i-uminate  without  any  too  much  satisfac- 
tion is  that  employers  are  a  lot  of  crooks,  with  some 
few  exceptions. 

They  give  their  solemn  word  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
then  they  won't  keep  it. 

They  enter  into  covenant  with  each  other  and 
then  dig  out  each  other's  foundations. 

Of  all  the  talk  heard  recently  about  how  to  get 
out  of  the  depths,  the  most  talk  has  been  about 
violations  of  codes. 

Violations  mean  that  employers  have  not  kept 
their  word. 

One  Code  Authority  member  accused  his  own  in- 
dustry, not  many  days  ago,  of  only  25  per  cent 
compliance.  That's  75  per  cent  violation. 

Mostly,  violations  are  in  the  direction  of  cheating 
labor,  or  in  ignoring  trade  practice  regulations, 
which  means  cheating  other  employers  or  the  public, 
or  both. 

Now  isn't  that  a  nice  state  of  morality  among  our 
great  minds? 

-More  than  that,  to  hear  the  stories  told  by  em- 
ployers when  they  are  fighting  against  decent  pro- 
visions in  codes,  you  would  think  all  employers  were 
insolvent  and  that  all  employers  were  honorable  and 
above  suspicion.  What  a  nice  lot  they  are  when  they 
are  pleading.  What  a  crooked  lot  when  they  are 
telHng  on  each  other. 

General  Johnson  says  his  worst  problem  is  viola- 
tion, or  noncompliance.  That  means  that  his  worst 
problem  is  how  to  stop  employers  from  lying  and 
cheating;  how  to  reform  them  so  that  they  will  tell 
the  truth  and  keep  their  agreements. 

If  labor  unions  were  a  quarter  as  bad,  they  would 
be  pilloried  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  How 
any  business  man  or  banker  has  the  gall  to  say  any- 
thing about  labor  is  beyond  imagination,  yet  such  is 
their  colossal  nerve  that  they  do  it,  when  caught 
red-handed  in  their  filthy  misdeeds.  Is  there  no 
honor  in  that  gang?  The  answer  has  to  be:  Very 
little. 

****** 
Every  Government  official  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  code  enforcement  knows  the  employers 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  a  class,  that  they  will  lie 
and  chisel  and  cheat  and  evade,  like  a  lot  of  second- 
story  men  caught  half  way  up. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this  matter? 
It  isn't  easy  for  anyone  to  know.  But  it  seems 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  set  their  faces 
toward  a  cure  for  all  of  this  something  over  a  year 
ago.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  they  in- 


tend to  effect  a  cure.  And  the  meaning  there  is 
that  if  certain  measures  fail  they  will  press  on  to 
try  others. 

Each  failure  will  beget  a  more  severe  measure  at 
the  next  step. 

Employers  who  do  not  see  this,  and  most  of  them 
do  not,  add  stupidity  to  the  already  long  list  of  their 
defects. 

****** 

As  for  what  the  additionally  extreme  measures 
will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  say.  That  they  will  come 
seems  cei-tain.  For  there  is  no  turning  back.  The 
only  direction  is  forward. 

Perhaps  every  person's  guess  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  But  note  this,  as  many  have  noted  it:  The 
tendency  of  trade  unionists  who  have  been  up 
against  employer  tactics  are  getting  more  and  more 
aggressive,  more  and  more  angered,  more  and  more 
of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  may  require  a 
sock  on  t-he  jaw  instead  of  a  slap  on  the  wrist. — 
Bricklayers,  Mason  and  Plasterers  Journal. 


IMMIGRATION  CONTROL 

Recommendations  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed several  months  ago  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins  will  have  a  calming  effect  in  regard  to  any 
agitation  to  open  the  doors  for  more  immigration. 
The  committee  report  advises  no  serious  change  be 
made  in  the  present  pohcy,  since  "it  is  unthinkable 
that,  with  millions  still  unemployed  we  should  open 
the  doors  to  aliens." 

Minor  suggestions  were  made  respecting  the  re- 
uniting of  families,  the  deportation  of  criminals  and 
adequate  educational  facilities  for  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  immigrants  of  alien  languages  through  the 
teaching  of  English.  As  for  refugees,  fleeing  from 
religious,  racial  and  political  persecution,  it  suggests 
that  the  present  law  with  its  quota  provisions  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  and  that  no  special  ar- 
rangement for  them  is  needed. 

The  committee's  report  makes  clear  the  fact  that 
the  older  theory  of  the  open  door  to  the  emigrants 
of  all  the  world  is  definitely  rejected.  The  more 
than  120,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
now  form  the  fundamental  population.  Aliens  among 
them,  foreign  bom,  will  almost  entirely  disappear 
within  a  generation,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  by  about  1960  will  be  native-born  Ameri- 
can citizens,  though  a  generous  fraction  of  them  will 
be  of  foreign  descent.  The  present  permissible 
quotas  are  relatively  insignificant  and  are  balanced 
by  migrants  who  leave  our  shores. 
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World  Peace  Must  Be  Maintained 


appeal  to  protect  the  children  of  the  world 
against  another  war  has  been  issued  to  the 
women  of  America  and  leaders  of  all  religious  bodies 
by  the  International  League  of  Mothers  and  Teachers 
for  Peace,  according  to  information  received  in 
Washington  April  29  by  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War. 

The  alanti  of  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  Europe 
over  the  present  war  danger  which  threatens  to 
children  has  led  to  the  organization  of  this  Inter- 
national League  of  Mothers  and  Teachers. 

"We  cry  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss,"  the  appeal 
reads,  "the  world  is  in  danger!  In  the  name  of  the 
72,000  women  grouped  in  the  French  section  of  the 
International  Peace  League  of  Mothers  and  Edu- 
cators, we  turn  to  you  our  sisters  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  in  deep  anxiety,  begging 
you  to  examine  with  us  what  are  today  the  condi- 
tions indispensible  to  secure  peace  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  you  are  as  much  concerned  as  we 
ourselves." 

The  political  program  proposed  is  a  "general 
agreement  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  boycott 
the  nation  guilty  of  aggression."  Charging  that  past 
agreements  to  avoid  war  have  failed  when  national 
interests  or  passions  were  aroused,  the  statement 
declares  that  peace  and  disarmament  depend  upon 
"certain  and  swift  retribution"  which  would  auto- 
matically operate  against  an  aggressor  nation. 

President  Roosevelt's  definition  of  an  aggressor 
nation  as  one  whose  military,  naval  or  aerial  forces, 
crossing  frontiers,  do  violence  to  the  territory  of  a 
neighboring  state  is  stressed  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  guilt  of  future  breakers  of  the  world's 
peace. 

The  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  French  women  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  what  war  does  to  children. 

"Who  are  we"?  reads  the  statement,  "French  wo- 
men, most  of  whom  lived  through  the  war,  lost  in  it 
some  of  our  dear  ones,  and  are  detenraiied  not  to 
see  it  again." 

Concerning  the  effect  of  war  on  children,  Arthur 
Henderson,  President  of  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference,  said  upon  reading  authentic  documents 
reporting  war's  after  effects  on  children: 

"We  have  been  repeatedly  reminded  that  the  great 
war  cost  us  milloins  of  men's  lives,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  more  millions  of  children's  lives 
were  sacrificed  behind  the  fighting  lines;  sacrificed 
ruthlessly  and  relentleessly  to  slow  starvation  with 
all  its  consequences — tuberculosis,  rickets,  paralysis 
of  the  vital  forces." 

According  to  the  National  Humane  Review,  in 
1919,  99  per  cent  of  the  children  under  ten,  in  parts 


of  Europe,  were  famished.  From  30  to  60  per  cent 
had  lost  approximateely  one-third  of  their  normal 
weight.  During  1920-21,  between  3,000,000  and 
3,500,000  children  were  threatened  with  death  be- 
cause of  malnutrition  and  other  illnesses,  and  with 
deformities  .and  other  infirmities  as  a  result  of 
rickets. 

In  Serbia,  the  infant  mortality  rate  rose  from 
about  15  per  cent  in  1914  to  75  per  cent  and  higher 
during  and  after  the  war. 

In  Armenia,  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  thousands  of 
children  lived  like  wild  animals.  Post  mortem  exami- 
nations showed  that  they  subsisted  on  grass,  worms, 
etc. 

 0  

TWO  CONTRACTORS  CONVICTED  FOR  CODE 
VIOLATION 

Two  contractors  in  Southern  California  were  con- 
victed during  March  for  violation  of  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Plastering  and  Lathing  Industry 
of  California. 

George  Claver,  plastering  contractor  of  South 
Gate,  California,  was  found  guilty  after  a  jury  trial 
on  March  15th  of  violating  the  Code  on  four  counts 
The  case  was  heard  in  Judge  Toelle's  court  in  South 
Gate.  The  four  charges  filed  against  the  contractor 
were  for  working  both  lathers  and  plasterers  over 
the  six  hours  per  day  prescribed  by  the  code,  and 
working  himself  over  six  hours  at  both  lathing  and 
plastering.  He  was  sentenced  $20.00  or  10  days  on 
each  of  the  counts,  making  a  total  of  $80,00  or  40 
days  in  jail.  Judge  Toelle  then  suspended  the  sen- 
tence for  six  months,  and  warned  the  contractor 
not  to  violate  the  code  again. 

Fred  Novell,  lathing  contractor  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  found  guilty  after  a  jury  trial  on  March  27 
of  having  violated  the  code  on  the  three  counts  with 
which  he  was  charged.  He  was  accused  of  not 
paying  the  wages,  not  observing  the  hours  and  not 
earning  the  10  per  cent  provided  for  in  the  code. 
Municipal  Judge  Clarence  Kincaid,  in  whose  court 
the  trial  was  held,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  $100 
fine  or  50  days  in  jail  on  the  first  count,  and  then 
suspended  $90.00  or  45  days,  leaving  a  fine  of  $10.00 
or  5  days  to  be  met.  The  $10.00  fine  was  paid.  On 
the  other  two  counts  sentence  was  given  of  $100 
fine  or  50  days  in  jail  on  each  charge,  and  sentence 
suspended  for  a  year.  This  made  the  total  sentence 
$300  or  150  days  in  jail.  Judge  Kincaid  stipulated 
in  suspending  the  sentence  that  the  code  must  not  be 
violated  again  by  Mr.  Novell. 
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Mrs.  Pinchot  Holds  Her  Ground  In  Fight  to  Right  NRA  Wrongs 


"^ITH  magnificent  courage  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
wife  of  Pennsylvania's  Govemor,  has  held  her 
ground  in  criticism  of  NRA.  She  has  refused  to 
back  dovm  under  General  Johnson's  sarcastic  com- 
ments. She  has  attended  strike  meetings  and  in  one 
instance  was  under  gunfire.  She  has  been  unrelent- 
ing in  her  condemnation  of  cheats  and  chiselers 
whose  nefarious  practices  have  not  been  stopped  by 
NRA  for  the  reason  that  NRA  wall  not  give  labor 
the  power  it  needs  to  stop  chiseling.  Labor  is  the 
only  force  that  can  purify  the  codes  and  the  prac- 
tices thereunder. 

Mrs.  Pinchot  has  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  orig- 
inal Wagner  bill  in  Senate  hearings,  demanding  that 
it  be  enacted  into  law  to  save  NRA  "while  there  is 
yet  time."  She  declared  NRA  had  betrayed  the 
workers. 

The  Recovery  Act  itself  "if  administered  on  the 
level"  would  be  sufficient,  according  to  Mrs.  Pinchot. 

"But  as  it  is,"  she  continued,  "the  Wagner  bill  is 
necessary." 

"I  have  come  to  speak  for  the  Wagner  bill  as  it 
stands,  without  qualification  or  amendment,"  Mrs. 
Pinchot  told  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill. 

Without  its  supporting  influence,  she  asserted,  the 
Recovery  Act  was  doomed,  since  General  Johnson 
has  "thro\\Ti  down  his  arms." 

"I've  heard  of  Chinese  Generals  turning  over 
their  ammunition,  but  I  never  knew  an  American 
General  to  do  it  before,"  she  declared  in  renewing 
her  attack  on  the  Recovery  Administrator. 

Already  in  Pennsylvania  sweatshops  "which  the 
NRA  is  supposed  to  do  away  with"  have  returned 
and  are  "flourishing  on  the  same  old  stands,"  while 
everywhere  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  is  being 
denied  by  the  big  business,  Mrs.  Pinchot  asserted. 

"Confident  that  General  Johnson  will  not  lift  a 
finger  to  interfere,  big  business  has  gone  deliberate- 
ly and  systematically  to  work  without  subterfuge, 
out  in  the  open,  shamelessly  to  defy  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  stamp  out  organization  of  the  workers 
at  any  cost,"  she  charged.  "In  certain  instances 
they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  shoot  down  their  work- 
ers with  machine  guns." 

Last  year,  in  addressing  workers,  Mrs.  Pinchot 
said: 

"I  told  them  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  stronger  than  the  steel  trust ;  I  couldn't  tell  them 
that  today.  To  my  bitter  shame,  I  have  found  that 
the  steel  trust  is  stronger  than  the  United  States 
Government." 


Mrs.  Pinchot's  endorsement  of  the  Wagner  bill 
was  preceded  by  a  series  of  attacks  upon  it  as  de- 
structive of  proper  co-operation  between  employers 
and  employes. 

■  0  

BENEFITS  OF  DEPRESSION 

The  New  York  World  Telegram  recently  published 
a  series  of  articles  by  a  member  of  the  order  of  the 
unemployed.  He  had  traveled  from  coast  to  coast 
seeking  employment  and  finding  none.  In  his  wander- 
ings he  met  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  wo- 
men. Some  were  confirmed  tramps,  unwilling  and 
sometimes  incapable  of  steady  work.  Others  had 
taken  to  the  road  like  himself  in  an  effort  to  find 
work.  Among  them  were  laborers,  skilled  mechanics, 
professional  men  and  women  and  clerical  workers. 
What  seemed  to  him  most  striking  was  the  patience 
which  they  displayed. 

Most  of  these  wanderers  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
if  they  kept  soul  and  body  together.  They  appeared 
to  realize  the  prevailing  condition  of  unemployment 
and  distress  was  temporary  and  there  was  not  lack- 
ing a  confidence  in  the  future.  The  same  state  of 
mind  can  be  observed  everywhere  among  the  unem- 
ployed. When  the  country  finally  emerges  from  the 
depression  as  it  will,  the  most  agreeable  feature 
characterizing  it  will  be  the  patience  of  the  people. 
We  may  say  that  their  patience  was  truly  a  virtue. 
The  temptation  to  violence  and  disorder  has  been 
great  but  the  people  have  resisted  the  temptation. 
Little  if  any  part  of  the  crime  wave  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  unemployment.  The  criminals  could  not  be 
numbered  among  the  unemployed.  Communism  has 
made  no  inroads  among  the  mass  of  people  in  spite 
of  persistent  efforts  in  some  quarters.  Attempts 
to  rouse  the  unemployed  to  rebellion  have  failed. 
Although  not  content  with  their  condition  they  real- 
ize that  a  program  of  violence  could  only  end  in 
worse  conditions.  There  have  been  a  few  hunger 
marches  but  these  have  served  to  throw  into  clear 
relief  the  remarkable  self-control  of  the  majority. 

While  there  has  been  no  violence  or  rebellion 
among  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  there  has  been 
a  great  stirring  of  charity  in  behalf  of  those  in  need. 
There  also  has  been  brought  home  to  us  an  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  economic  injustices  that 
in  a  large  measure  are  responsible  for  the  hard  times 
from  which  we  have  been  suffering.  Determined 
efforts  which  promise  to  be  successful  are  being 
made  to  eliminate  these  injustices.  It  may  be  that 
when  it  is  all  over  and  we  have  learned  the  lessons 
it  has  taught  we  may  find  reason  to  thank  God  for 
the  depression. 
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Why  Not 

gRNEST  T.  WEIR,  chairman  of  the  National  Steel 
Corporation,  recently  defied  the  National  Labor 
Board  and  President  Roosevelt  by  refusing  to  permit 
the  board  to  supervise  an  election  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives for  collective  bargaining,  guaranteed  by 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  by  the  cor- 
poration's 10,000  employes. 

Now  this  subversive  corporation  official,  accord- 
ing to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh, 
in  discussing  the  unemployment  problem  announces 
his  opposition  to  the  30-hour  week  advocated  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  even  opposes  the 
small  reductions  in  the  length  of  the  work  week 
suggested  by  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Recovery 
Administrator. 

In  this  connection  a  tabloid  picture  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  instructive. 

According  to  American  Federation  of  Labor  un- 
employment statistics,  there  were  3,216,000  jobless 
in  January,  1930;  7,160,000  in  January,  1931;  10,- 
197,000  in  January,  1932;  13,100,000  in  January, 
1933 ;  and  13,689,000  in  March,  1933. 

During  this  entire  period  those  who  own  and  con- 
trol industry,  typified  by  Mr.  Weir,  did  practically 
nothing  to  prevent  this  astounding  increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  shortening  the 
work  week  to  whatever  extent  necessary  to  provide 
employment  for  the  jobless,  culminating  in  the  dec- 
laration of  the  1932  convention  that  the  30-hour 
week  was  required  to  achieve  this  object. 

Since  March,  1933,  by  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  for  public  works  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  and  modest  hours  reductions  in  NRA  codes 
the  number  without  jobs  in  industrial  employment 
has  been  reduced  to  11,690,000  in  January,  1934,  with 
employers  just  as  barren  of  remedial  measures  as 
they  were  from  January,  1930  to  March,  1933. 

Work  at  good  wages  for  these  millions  of  jobless 
is  the  greatest  question  before  the  American  people. 
Our  civilization  cannot  long  endure  with  this  huge 
army  of  the  unemployed  and  their  families  reduced 
to  abject  poverty  and  compelled  to  exist  on  relief 
rations  which  Government  officials  themselves  de- 
scribe as  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pre- 
vent starvation. 

The  out-of-works  must  have  jobs.  Confronted 
with  this  great  problem,  Mr.  Weir,  at  a  banquet  in 
Pittsburgh,  given  by  600  engineers  who  paid  $7  each 
for  their  seats,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"If  the  30-hour  week  gives  more  persons  work, 
why  not  a  20-hour  week  or  less,  which  would  give 
even  more  employment?" 


Mr.  Weir? 

If  the  30-hour  week  will  restore  to  the  millions  of 
unemployed  their  inherent  right  to  earn  a  living  by 
their  labor  the  query  propounded  by  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Steel  Corporation  will  not  require 
consideration.  If  the  30-hour  week  does  not  put  the 
idle  millions  to  work,  and  if  those  who  own  and  con- 
trol industry  demonstrate  that  they  are  still  unable 
to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  in  some  other 
reasonable  way,  then  the  only  solution  will  evidently 
be  further  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work  to  what- 
ever extent  may  be  required  to  reduce  the  jobless 
army  to  zero. 

Mr.  Weir  asks:  "If  the  30-ihour  week  gives  even 
more  persons  work,  why  not  the  20-hour  week  or 
less,  which  would  give  even  more  employment?" 
Well,  why  not — if  it  is  necessary  to  provide  work 
for  the  workless? 

 0  

A  REVEALING  HUMAN  DOCUMENT 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Gary,  widow  of  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the  Steel  Trust,  was  filed  last 
week.  It  leaves  her  art  collections  and  the  bulk  of 
her  estate  of  perhaps  $10,000,000  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  New  York.  This  is  not  unusual  in 
millionaire's  wills ;  but  Mrs.  Gary's  personal  bequests 
are  a  revealing  human  document. 

Her  personal  maid  gets  $30,000;  her  chauffer's 
family  the  same;  her  hair-dresser,  her  manicure 
and  her  pedicure,  each  gets  $10,000.  Servants  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  Judge  Gary's  death  get  $100 
each  for  each  year  of  service — if  they  remained  in 
Gary's  service.  Obviously,  no  strikes  were  tolerated, 
even  in  the  household. 

In  these  personal  gifts,  totahng  $170,000,  Mrs. 
Gary  showed  herself  a  friendly  woman,  fond  of  those 
around  her,  careful  to  provide  for  their  welfare — 
and  all  these  qualities  are  good.  Of  social  conscious- 
ness, the  will  does  not  show  a  trace.  Her  personal 
servants  have  reason  to  praise  her.  But  what  of  the 
steel  workers,  whose  lives,  ground  into  dividends 
in  the  12-hour  day  and  the  24-hour  turn  at  a  change 
of  shifts,  piled  up  the  Gary  fortune? 

"To  hell  with  wages!"  said  a  steel  worker  at  the 
long  turn,  after  working  for  20  hours  straight,  with 
four  more  stretching  age-long  ahead  of  him.  "No 
can  live!" 

He  was  right.  Men  could  not  live  in  the  steel  mill 
under  the  Gary  regime;  they  could  only  exist;  and 
Elbert  H.  Gary  defended  this  infamy  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Bequests  to  art  museums  and  per- 
sonal servants  are  good;  but  they  are  small  com- 
pensation to  society  for  the  human  price. — Labor. 
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PREPARING  FOR  WAR 

Unless  war  is  really  coming,  Europe  and  Asia  are 
spending  money  foolishly.  Russia  is  hurriedly  buy- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  airplane  equipment 
in  the  United  States.  The  expectation  is  that  Japan 
will  hear  from  those  machines,  for  it  is  only  six 
hours,  by  air,  from  Vladivistok  to  Tokio. 

Shiploads  of  old  iron  are  going  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  Japan  and  other  countries.  Small 
boys  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  eagerly  collect 
scrap  iron  of  any  kind  to  sell  for  a  few  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

Why  the  old  scrap  iron?  Because  any  kind  of 
iron  can  be  made  over  into  ammunition  for  killing 
human  beings.  The  big  war  showed  that  it  takes 
many  times  a  man's  weight  in  ammunition  to  kill 
one  man. — Arthur  Brisbane. 


HISTORY'S  SPIRAL 

The  pessimists  of  the  day  are  fond  of  these  well- 
worn  words:    "History  only  repeats  itself." 

It  is  true  that  wars  recur,  that  depressions  are  in 
ancient  records,  that  epidemics  strike  periodically, 
that  famine  has  reared  its  starving  front  in  other 
centuries,  that  commodities  have  been  inflated  and 
deflated  many  times  before;  but  this,  too,  is  true — 
that,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run  of  time,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  higher  general  level  of  well  being 
and  intelligence. 

Time  was  when  no  effort  went  into  projects  of 
peace,  when  men  fought  because  fighting  was  a  part 
of  the  expected  business  of  life.  The  time  was  when 
depressions  were  taken  as  acts  of  God,  not  to  bo 
resisted,  not  even  studied.  Time  was  when  men 
accepted  famine,  or  only  fought  against  it  as  wolves 
fight  for  each  other's  prey.  We  are  trying  now. 
Trying,  trying,  trying. 

History  may  repeat  itself,  but  its  movement  today 
is  not  along  a  horizontal  circle  like  a  race  track,  but 
on  a  spiral,  so  that  life  and  energy,  hope  and  per- 
formance, win  more  of  the  ideal.  It  is  a  long  way 
up  the  mountain,  but  from  the  right  angle  you  can 
trace  the  spiral. 

 o  

LAY  ASIDE  FIFTY  BILLION  NEST  EGG 

The  sum  of  $50,000,000,000,  to  be  a  "nest  egg" 
has  been  laid  away  by  the  American  people  as  sav- 
ings in  banks,  life  insurance  companies  and  building 
and  loan  associations,  according  to  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company. 

What  this  vast  accumulation  means  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  the  bulletin: 

"It  exceeds  the  value  of  all  capital  and  consumer 
goods  produced  in  1929.  It  is  more  than  three  times 
the  total  value  of  all  our  foreign  investments  and 
almost  five  times  as  great  as  estimates  of  the  Fed- 
eral government's  ordinary  and  emergency'  budget 
for  1934." 

 o  

TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE 

Clyde  Ingles  remembers  the  days  in  the  United 
States  when  the  managers  of  the  small  traveling 
circuses  used  to  sell  the  pickpocket  rights  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

It  was  always  understood  that  the  manager  of  the 
circus  had  to  announce  every  two  or  three  hours 
that  there  were  pickpockets  present. 

This  caused  everyone  to  clutch  his  hip  pocket  or 
inside  pocket  to  make  sure  that  his  wallet  was  sitll 
there. 

That  was  all  the  pickpockets  wanted  to  know — 
which  pocket  to  pick. 
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WEALTH  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY 

"The  American  people  have  never  felt  the  lash  of 
the  tax  collector,"  says  a  well-known  writer  on 
economics.  "The  treasury  has  only  recently  indicated 
that  it  will  make  a  door-to-door  canvass.  It  must 
have  taxes.  Suppose  the  people  who  believe  the 
wealthy  aren't  paying-  their  taxes  should  say,  "Get 
it  from  the  rich!  Soak  them!  The  tax  collector 
brings  forth  statistics  to  prove  that  there  aren't 
any  rich  any  more." 

In  1928,  according  to  income  tax  returns,  there 
were  43,000  persons  with  incomes  of  $50,000  a  year. 
In  1932  there  were  less  than  8,000 — and  later  sta- 
tistics will  probably  show  a  further  drop.  Wealth 
has  literally  taken  a  holiday. 

What  must  inevitably  happen,  if  government  ex- 
pense continues  to  rise,  is  heavier  taxation  on  small 
and  moderate  incomes — on  the  day-laborer,  the  sal- 
ary worker,  the  owner  of  a  small  business  and  a 
modest  amount  of  property.  Government  will  have 
to  take  more  and  more  of  his  income  and  earnings  to 
carry  on  the  functions  with  which  it  has  been 
loaded.  Higher  income  and  property  taxes  on  the 
businesses  providing  food,  clothing,  gasoline,  power 
and  other  necessities  and  luxuries,  mean  higher 
prices  which  are  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Exorbitant  taxes  mean  fewer  jobs,  fewer  oppor- 
tunities— less  money  to  spend  for  the  things  that 
give  employment,  a  constant  threat  to  recovery. 

•  o  

EMPLOYERS  STEPPING  OVER  LINE 

Labor  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished products.    That  is  the  employer's  business. 

The  employer  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
methods  to  be  used  by  labor  for  organizing,  and  for 
selecting  representatives  for  collective  bargaining 
with  the  employer.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
workers. 

Any  interference  with  this  business  of  the  workers 
is  to  be  resented.  It  is  against  the  law.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  employer  is  to  meet  with  the  representa- 
tives of  labor,  and  deal  with  them,  just  as  it  is  his 
business  to  buy  raw  material  and  to  sell  finished 
products. 

Employers  have  been  encroaching  upon  this  field 
of  the  workers.  Gradually  they  are  being  made  to 
see  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  their  business 
and  the  business  of  the  workers.  Labor  may  fre- 
quently have  to  point  out  to  them  this  line.  It  will 
greatly  simplify  matters,  if  they  will  attend  strictly 
to  their  own  business.  Then  labor  can  attend  to  its 
business  and  the  outcome  will  be  more  agreeable 
and  comfortable  all  around. 


WHAT  IS  AN  INDUSTRY? 

What  is  an  industry?  The  375  codes — each  con- 
tains the  definition  of  an  industry.  What  is  it? 
Take  the  radio  broadcasting  industry.  It  is  com- 
posed of  about  500  employers,  11,000  employees,  and 
17,000,000  consumers.  Yet  the  industry  is  defined 
in  the  code  as  a  collection  of  500  employers.  The 
11,000  employees  are  not  legally  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  industry,  and  the  17,000,000  owners  of 
radio  receiving  sets,  with  an  investment  of  billions 
of  dollars,  many  times  more  than  the  employers,  are 
not  legally  concerned  as  a  part  of  the  industry.  This 
is  the  brave  work  of  Donald  Richberg,  Blackwell 
Smith  and  their  staff  of  60  lawyers  guiding  the 
destinies  of  NRA.  An  industry  is  the  owners — 
nothing  more.  The  workers  who  toil  to  produce  the 
products ;  the  consumers  who  pay  to  make  the  show 
go — they  have  no  legal  part  in  the  industry — only 
property,  and  property-owners  are  to  be  respected. 

This  is  just  the  opposite  to  the  concept  of  indus- 
try as  a  unit  of  social  production.  It  is  narrow, 
medieval,  and  dangerous — dangerous  to  orderly  pro- 
gress of  reform. 

 o  

JAPANESE  WORKERS  FIGHT  WAR 

Resistance  of  Japanese  workers  to  their  govern- 
ment's imperialist  ventures  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  12,000  to  15,000  political  prisoners 
in  Japanese  jails,  according  to  reports  of  the  Chinese 
press  in  Shanghai,  and  the  "China  Weekly  Review," 
an  American-owned  magazine  there. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  belong  to  the  Building 
Workers  Union,  the  "United  Union  of  Different 
Trades,"  the  printers  union  and  the  metal  workers 
union,  which  were  affiliated  to  the  Zenkyo,  outlawed 
since  1928.  The  Zenkyo  has  conducted  several  cam- 
paigns against  imperialist  war,  for  the  defense  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the  independence  of  Korea 
and  Formosa. 

Incomplete  statistics  for  1933  reveal  a  total  of 
16,593  arrests  for  "anti-governmental  activities" 
in  Japan  and  more  than  3,000  in  Korea. 


ESKIMOS  WIN 

Eskimos  won  their  first  strike  in  history  recently, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Canada.  Striking 
against  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Eskimos  jacked  up  the 
price  for  unloading  supplies  at  Aklavik  from  $10  to 
$25  per  ton. 

The  6,000  Eskimos  in  northern  Canada  live  under 
a  system  of  primitive  tribal  communism,  the  reports 
state,  those  who  acquire  wealth  periodically  divid- 
ing it  among  their  fellow  tribesmen. 
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BRUTAL  TREATMENT  OF  NEEDY 

"Well,  no  one  has  yet  stai-ved  to  death"! 

That  bit  of  cynicism  was  the  reply  of  Sidney  T. 
TalifeiTO,  head  of  Washington's  relief  organization, 
to  criticism  of  the  brutal  way  it  is  treating  the  needy. 

If  the  statement  is  correct,  Taliferro  cannot  claim 
the  credit.  Investigations  by  District  Commissioner 
George  A.  Allen  disclosed  that  applicants  for  relief 
would  have  starved  while  their  claims  were  being 
leisurely  investigated  had  not  police  assisted  them 
from  their  slender  purses. 

Allen  was  told  of  a  family  that  survived  without 
food  for  three  days  in  a  house  whose  floors  were 
covered  with  ice  from  frozen  water  pipes.  In  an- 
other family  were  three  barefooted  children  whose 
parents  had  vainly  appealed  to  the  relief  organiza- 
tion. 

When  these  facts  were  brought  to  Taliferro's  at- 
tention he  complained  that  the  needy  were  being 
"pampered."  He  branded  as  "unreasonable  and  prodi- 
gal" the  $20  a  month  emergency  payments  to  fami- 
lies and  said  that  it  was  "extravagant"  to  give  board 
and  lodging  and  90  cents  a  week  spending  money  to 
transients  in  exchange  for  24  hours'  of  labor  at  the 
city's  woodyards. 

Such  cynicism  from  the  head  of  a  relief  organiza- 
tion attests  the  utter  unfittness  of  a  man  destined 
to  relieve  suffering  and  misery  among  the  needy. 

 o  

REPORT  OF  A  TRAVELER 

An  American  living  abroad  recently  returned  to 
the  states.  He  had  not  been  here  for  more  than  18 
months.  He  now  reports  that  he  found  some  sur- 
prising differences.  First,  he  found  renewed  morale. 
Most  of  all  he  found  a  changed  way  of  thinking  and 
looking  at  American  problems.  Social  feeling  has 
spread,  he  says.  The  attitude  toward  banks  and  big 
business  is  not  the  same  attitude  that  Americans 
knew  two  and  three  years  ago.  Faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent is  astounding.  For  one  thing  men  of  all  levels 
believe  in  the  courage  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  They 
say  "he  is  not  afraid  of  man,  beast  or  devil."  This 
traveler  believes,  too,  there  is  a  new  attitude  toward 
labor  and  labor  problems.  All  in  all  this  is  very  sig- 
nificant— this  report  of  a  man  who  knows  Europe 
as  well  as  America.  It  means  that  the  only  revolu- 
tion worth  while  may  be  taking  place — a  revolution 
in  thinking.  It  is  our  own  opinion  that  neither  news- 
papers nor  radio  reflect  the  true  state  of  mind  of 
the  American  people  right  now.  We  have  said  else- 
where that  the  great  masses  are  thinking  beyond 
the  business  class,  and  if  the  business  class  succeeds 
in  defeating  the  aim  of  the  New  Deal,  it  will  only 
be  temporarily.  America  is  on  the  move. 


LESSONS  FROM  ANIMALS 

A  four-horse  team  hitched  to  a  heavy  load  cannot 
start  or  go  anywhere  unless  the  horses  co-operate  by 
all  pulling  together.  A  school  of  fish  would  soon  be 
inextricably  wedged  into  a  solid  mass  unless  they  co- 
operated and  all  swim  like  a  row  of  soldiers  in  one 
direction,  otherwise  they  would  become  hopelessly 
powerless  and  unable  to  move  and  would  soon  perish 
for  lack  of  collaboration.  This  is  true  of  practically 
all  animal  life. 

Men,  or  some  of  them,  in  their  conceit,  think  they 
can  make  the  grade  by  going  it  alone.  This  is  im- 
possible for  working  men  in  industrial  occupations. 
They  are,  in  production,  incapable  of  getting  or 
maintaining  fair  wages  if  acting  in  their  individual 
capacity.  Such  people  are  far  behind,  and  have  not 
so  far  learned  to  adapt  and  follow  the  animals'  meth- 
ods of  co-operation,  for  self-preservation  and  fair 
wages  and  less  hours.  Even  employers  who  have 
foi-med  associations  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
competition,  bankruptcy,  failures  and  periodic  waste- 
ful depressions. 

It  has  been  so  and  always  will  be  unless  the  wage- 
earners  organize.  Nothing  of  a  permanent  worth- 
while character  will  flow  from  Federal  and  State 
plans  unless  the  workers  oi'ganize  and  force  reluc- 
tant employers  to  pay  fair  wages. 

Low  wages  caused  this  depression  with  its  w^orld 
of  misery  and  will  cause  other  depressions  unless 
labor  organizations  through  collective  bargaining 
raise  wages  to  a  point  where  consumption  can  bal- 
ance production. 

Organization  of  the  workers  is  the  one  sure  means 
of  preventing  cut-throat  competition,  which  must  be 
stopped  before  fair  employers  willing  to  do  the  right 
thing  will  be  safe  from  unfair  low-wage  paying  em- 
ployers. The  only  way  to  accomplish  something  help- 
ful and  lasting  to  all  concerned,  including  the  general 
public,  is  for  the  workers  to  organize. 

.  0  

WORTH  REMEMBERING 

There  are  three  events  in  the  merry  month  of 
May  worthy  of  more  than  passing  attention.  They 
are:  - 

"Mother's  Day"  on  May  13,  always  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  month.  Some  little  gesture  of  special 
consideration  is  due  her  on  this  day. 

"Buddy  Poppy  Week"  is  scheduled  May  23  to  30. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — 
to  help  our  wounded  veterans. 

"Memorial  Day"  on  May  30,  is  set  aside  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  fallen  heroes  of  all  wars. 
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JAMES  DOHERTY 

By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

Goodbye  old  scout,  a  last  farewell 
You've  crossed  o'er  the  great  divide 
In  the  heavens  high  for  to  dwell 
Your  future  camp  in  which  to  reside 
Pitch  your  tent  along  the  river 
Where  the  hunt  and  fishing's  good; 
Spear  the  salmon  with  a  skiver 
And  say  Jim,  don't  forget  the  wood — 
Just  keep  the  campfire  burning, 
We  know  that  it  is  cold  up  there. 
Our  hearts  are  always  yearning 
For  your  hospitality  to  share; 
We'll  not  stay  here  much  longer 
For  our  lantern's  burning  dim. 
Make  the  coffee  a  little  stronger 
And  we'll  breakfast  with  you,  Jim. 
We  trust  that  the  sun  is  shining, 
That  there  is  no  snow  or  rain, 
For  our  hearts  are  ever  pining 
Till  we  meet  and  greet  again. 
(Mr.  Doherty  was  an  old-time  lather  who  died  a  short 
time  ago.    I  worked  with  him  fifty  years  ago.) 

•  0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

Local     5— J.  Doll  246 
Local     5— A  Doll  27092 

Local  21— J.  0.  Wood  36141 

Local  32— Edw.  Elwood  28812 

Local  42— Geo.  Meyers  30337 

Local  100— A.  Giogianni  28636 

 0  

CORRECTIONS 

The  suspension  of  T.  Whitter  3749,  published  in 
the  April  issue,  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary of  Local  Union  No.  143,  who  intended  to  report 
L  Polcshwsky  19119. 

■  0  

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  328  requested 
that  suspensions  against  H.  N.  Monninger  15541 
and  H.  E.  Wolcott  32733,  published  in  the  March 
issue,  be  cancelled. 


IN 


IF  A  UNION  CARD  COULD  TALK 

I  AM  A  UNION  CARD.  Among  men  I  am  the 
symbol  of  Unity,  the  diploma  of  Skill.  All  the 
workers  of  the  world — whether  within  or  without 
the  ranks  of  the  organized — have  received  the  ben- 
fits  I  have  bestowed  upon  Mankind.  I  have  made 
free  men  of  serfs  and  converts  of  doubters. 

Being  of  a  retiring  nature,  I  keep  most  of  my  busi- 
ness to  myself.  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel.  But  sometimes 
I  wish  I  could  talk!  For  in  the  past  I  have  lain  in 
the  pockets  of  suits  fashioned  by  fingers  that  have 
signed  "yellow-dog"  contracts ;  next  to  cigarets  pro- 
duced by  labor  that  sells  itself  for  10  cents  per  hour ; 
adjacent  to  haberdashery  bought  in  stores  whose 
proprietors  rebuke  organized  labor  and  its  press; 
close  to  combs  intimately  acquainted  with  barber- 
college  haircuts.  *  *  *  Yet  I  HAVE  HEARD  THE 
VERY  SAME  MEN  IN  WHOSE  POCKETS  I  AM 
CARRIED  CONDEMN  LOW  WAGES  AND  BLAME 
THE  DEPRESSION  ON  POLITICS. 

Frankly,  I  become  quite  irritated  when  I  find  my- 
self next  to  a  receipt  signed  by  a  merchant  who  has 
been  indifferent  to  every  invitation  to  co-operate  with 
organized  labor. 

Were  it  the  lack  of  allegiance  that  caused  him  to 
forget  my  mission  there  is  little  I  could  do.  But  I 
know  that  the  cause  is  NEGLECT ! 

I  wish  my  owners  would  carry  me  into  stores  whose 
proprietors  subscribe  to  my  principles.  I  feel  more 
at  home  among  friends.  There  are  merchants  who 
ask  to  see  me  before  my  possessor  is  permitted  to 
work  in  their  buildings.  I  wonder  why  my  owners 
don't  give  all  of  their  business  to  such  merchants, 
thereby  assuring  themselves  of  employment,  future 
income  and  co-operation. 

Without  the  unhmited  support  of  those  men  who 
carry  me,  I  am  but  a  scrap  of  paper.  But,  properly 
utilized,  I  AM  THE  PASSWORD  TO  PROSPERITY! 

OH,  HOW  I  WISH  I  COULD  TALK! 

Cleveland  Citizen. 


42  Homer  Joseph  Desrosiers  29558 
72    Wm.  Henry  Curry  5605 


100  John  Joseph  McCoy  9778 
308    John  More  6471 
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GROIN  CEILINGS 

(In  Square  Rooms) 

As  mentioned  in  Fig.  2  less  space  than  there  shown  is  re- 
quired to  lay  out  this  particular  work.  We  need  only  use 
a  portion  of  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  this  is  really 
a  necessity  where  working  space  is  limited.  Let  us  take 
Fig.  3  for  instance. 

Here  we  have  shown  only  that  part  of  Fig.  2  which  is 
completed  and  the  part  needed  to  get  out  our  sweeps.  The 
method  of  laying  this  out  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2,  hut 
instead  of  laying  out  the  full  spring  lines  A-D  and  A-C  as 
in  Fig.  2  we  use  half  of  them  as  A-E  and  A-G  in  Fig.  3. 

We  first  lay  out  half  the  spring  line  as  A-E  and  then 
draw  the  center  line  F-E  at  right  angles  to  A-E.  Next 


swing  arc  A-F  which  in  this  case  is  one  quarter  of  a  true 
circle  or  half  the  semi-circle  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Also  extend 
the  line  F-E  to  G  and  draw  the  diagonal  line  A-G.  You 
then  proceed  to  establish  your  diagonal  sweep  by  the  same 
method  as  explained  in  Fig.  2. 

As  previously  stated  unequal  spacing  may  be  used  and  is 
really  advisable  in  some  layouts,  especially  for  Elliptical, 
Gothic,  etc.,  ceilings,  for  in  this  method  the  spaces  toward 
end  of  spring  line  may  be  made  smalled  in  order  to  minim- 
ize the  possibility  of  an  error  in  the  curve  of  sweeps  to  be 
found.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  where  the 
same  size  layout  is  used  as  in  Fig.  3  but  the  spring  line 
A-E  divided  into  10  spaces  of  various  widths,  becoming 
narrower  toward  end  of  span.  The  rest  of  layout  is  then 
completed  in  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  2. 


Scale  ^4"  =  I'-O" 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 
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GROIN  CEILING  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUARE 
ROOM 

(With  aid  of  a  uieasm-ing  stick) 

A  very  easy  method  of  laying  out  a  groin  ceiling  with  the 
aid  of  an  ordinary  straight  stick  of  wood,  channel  iron  or 
other  material  used  as  a  measuring  stick  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  this  article. 

A.  G 


Fig.  5 — Measuring  Stick 

Fig.  5  shows  the  measuring  stick  with  the  diagonal  dis- 
tance of  room  A-G  and  the  points  of  intersection  marked 
on  it  .  When  these  points  are  established,  the  rest  of  the 
layout  is  easy. 


end  arch  as  the  semi-circle  from  A  to  B  we  find  the  curves 
for  the  length  of  room  and  the  diagonal  curve. 

Half  the  span  A-B  is  next  divided  into  one  foot  spaces, 
as  at  8,  7,  6,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  end  space  at  1  which 
is  6  inches.  These  lines  are  extended  to  the  curve  of  semi- 
circle to  determine  their  length  as  shown  by  the  figures 
2'  10",  4'  6",  5'  8",  tc.  Next  extend  these  lines  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  shown  dotted  until  they  intersect  with 
diagonal  line  A-C.  Then  draw  lines  at  these  points  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  square  with  the  diagonal  line  A-C  and  make  them  the 
same  length  as  those  above  span  (A-B)  of  corresponding 
number.    Connect  the  ends  and  the  diagonal  arc  is  formed. 

We  next  find  the  curve  of  arc  for  length  of  room  B-C. 

Draw  lines  square  with  the  dotted  lines  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
where  they  intersect  diagonal  line  A-C.  Extend  these  lines 
beyond  the  center  as  full  lines  and  make  their  length  from 
center  line  the  same  length  as  other  lines  of  similar  num- 
bers above  the  other  spring  lines.  Their  ends  are  then 
joined  to  form  the  remaining  curve.     The  arch  laid  out 


/ 

y 
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E    SPRING  LINE 
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\y      Fig.  6 — End  Elevation  Showing  Measiu-ing  Stick  in  Place 


Fig.  6  illustrates  the  end  elevation  of  room  we  are  usually 
given  to  work  from.  (For  full  floor  plan  and  end  elevation 
see  pages  ahead). 

The  spring  line  and  arch  are  first  laid  out,  then  half 
the  span  as  A-E  is  divided  into  any  number  of  spaces  de- 
sired (equal  or  unequal)  and  from  the  points  of  division  as 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  lines  are  laid  out  square  with  the  spring  line 
and  extended  to  arch  as  shown. 

The  measuring  stick  is  then  set  in  place  as  shown.  Points 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  then  marked  on  the  measuring  stick  where 
the  dividing  lines  intersect  it.  We  are  now  ready  to  develop 
the  diagonal  sweep.  Fasten  the  measuring  stick  to  the 
floor  and  with  a  square,  lay  out  lines  square  to  the  meas- 
uring stick  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  at  points  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and 
make  these  lines  the  same  length  as  lines  of  corresponding 
uumiber  in  Fig.  2.  After  all  these  vertical  lines  are  laid  out 
to  their  proper  lengths,  a  curve  is  traced  thru  their  ends, 
forming  a  diagonal  sweep  A-H. 

GROIN  CEILINGS 

(In  rectangular  rooms) 

In  the  next  series  of  drawings  will  be  shown  other 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  curves  of  the  various  parts  of 
different  kinds  of  Groin  Ceilings,  in  rooms  that  are  longer 
than  they  are  wide.  The  first  example  of  this  is  Fig.  8 
which  is  drawn  large  to  more  clearly  illustrate. 

In  Fig.  8,  A-B-C-D  represents  a  room  15  feet  wide  by  20 
feet  long.  The  rise  or  span  A-B  is  7'  7".  This  is  the  end 
of  room  we  are  usually  given  to  work  from  and  from  this 


^  Mect3unng  Stick 


Pig.  7 


within  the  rectangular  room  in  Fig.  8  used  the  center  line 
to  establish  the  curve  for  length  of  room.  Note  that  this 
curve  could  have  been  laid  out  on  either  side  of  the  center 
line,  or  either  side  of  the  lines  B-C  or  A-D,  or  it  could  have 
been  laid  out  on  the  same  spring  line  as  A-B,  by  usiug 
methods  explained  in  another  part  of  book.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  diagonal  line,  the  curve  for  it  could  have  been 
laid  out  on  either  side  of  the  diagonals  A-C  or  B-D.  This 
will  be  demonstrated  in  other  drawings. 


(Continued  In  Our  Next  Issue) 
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Union  Only  Hope  For  Workers 


QOFFEYVILLE,  KA.N.— Shall  labor  organize  in 
Coffeyville;  and  if  so,  why? 

Ringing  answers  were  given  to  both  questions  at 
a  mass  meeting  of  workers  last  week  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  Boyd,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church, 
in  a  speech  that  has  stiired  new  enthusiasm  among 
workers  of  the  Kansas  oil  fields. 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  talk  on  unionism, 
Rev.  Boyd  said,  he  antagonized  certain  groups  of 
employers  who  insist  that  workers  shall  "cultivate 
slave  virtues" — that  is,  show  "submissiveness,  gra- 
titude, docility,  a  'tip-the-hat-and-thanks-for  the  job' 
attitude" — and  added: 

"A  man  is  worth  more  than  a  sheep,  and  why 
should  I  not  discuss  a  question  which  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  National  Recovery  Act? 

"I  am  a  preacher,  but  if  I  were  a  mechanic  I  would 
belong  to  the  union.  Collective  bargaining  through 
the  union  is  the  only  practical  method  of  adjusting 


relations  between  management  and  workers,  if  a 
fair  deal  is  to  be  assured  both  sides. 

"For  years  I  have  insisted  that  the  minimum 
right  of  the  man  who  works  is  the  right  to  join  with 
his  fellows  in  concerted  action  to  bargain  for  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor." 

Urging  the  workers  to  get  behind  the  NRA  and 
"stay  behind  it,"  Rev.  Boyd  insisted  that  the  welfare 
of  labor  is  dependent  upon  effective  organization 
guaranteed  by  the  Recovery  Act. 

"Let  no  one  intimidate  you,"  he  said.  "I  trust 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  If  you  can't  trust  that  organization, 
you  cannot  trust  yourselves.  You  cannot  go  to  a 
bankers'  or  a  merchants'  association,  or  even  to  the 
churches,  to  obtain  redress  of  your  grievances,  but 
you  must  go  to  a  workers'  organization. 

"If  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  no  good,  you  might  just  as 
well  disband,  go  home  and  stand  up  to  be  shot  at 
alone  until  the  day  you  die!" 


Nations  Kill  While  We  Figure 


-J)R.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER  of  Columbia 
University,  one  of  the  staunchest  conservatives  of 
the  countiy,  spent  a  little  time  last  week  figuring  out 
what  could  have  been  done  with  the  wealth  spent 
and  destroyed  in  the  World  War.  The  results  are  so 
astounding  that  they  would  not  be  credited  if  told 
by  any  "radical." 

Taking  the  accepted  cost  of  the  World  War  at 
30,000,000  lives  and  $400,000,000,000,  Dr.  Butler 
finds  that  with  this  money : 

Eveiy  family  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Austraha,  British  Isles,  France,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Russia  could  have  been  provided  with  a  $2,500 
house,  with  $1,000  of  furniture,  on  a  five-acre  plot  of 
land. 

Every  city  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  in  all 
these  countries  could  have  been  provided  with  a 
$5,000,000  library  and  a  $10,000,000  university. 

"Out  of  the  balance,"  he  says,  "we  could  have  still 
sufficient  money  which  at  5  per  cent  interest  would 
pay  for  all  time  a  salaiy  of  $1,000  yearly,  each  to 
125,000  teachers  and  another  125,000  nurses." 

And  he  adds  that  there  would  still  be  enough 
money  left  to  buy  up  all  the  property  of  France  and 
Belgium  as  they  stood  before  the  war. 

It  is  stunning,  increditable — but  true.  Yet  Dr. 
Butler  did  not  point  out  the  most  hopeful  and  most 
important  lesson  of  his  figures. 

The  modern  world,  and  any  nation  in  it,  is  rich 
enough,  strong  enough,  and  has  resources  enough  of 
men  and  materials,  to  do  almost  anything  that  it 


wants  to  do — if  it  will  organize  itself  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  world  could  raise,  spend  and  destroy 
four  hundred  billion  dollars  to  kill  men,  it  could  do 
as  much  to  save  men  and  make  their  lives  happy. 

When  will  we  have  wit  enough  to  brush  aside,  not 
only  soldiers,  but  financiers,  and  work  for  our  own 
welfare  ? — Labor. 

 0  

SNAPPY  NEWS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION 

"Please  send  us  a  new  Blue  Eagle  Emblem.  A 
bandit  shot  a  hole  in  our  old  one  before  we  got  him." 

This  was  the  plea  received  at  National  Recovery 
Headquarters  from  the  Continental  State  Bank,  of 
Alto,  Texas,  which  enclosed  the  damaged  emblem 
as  proof.   The  letter  follows  in  part: 

"Enclosed  is  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  rob  this 
bank  on  the  morning  of  March  5th  by  two  bandits 
armed  with  revolvers  and  shot  guns  .  We  were  suc- 
cessful and  killed  one  of  the  bandits  on  the  spot  and 
captured  the  other.  There  were  some  twenty-five 
shots  fired,  and  during  the  battle,  one  of  the  bullets 
from  the  bandit's  gun  passed  through  our  large 
plate  glass  window  and  through  our  N.  R.  A.  Blue 
Eagle,  almost  hitting  the  Eagle's  head.  We  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  send  us  another  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  disfigured  as  we  want  to  continue  to  dis- 
play the  N.  R.  A.  Blue  Eagle  in  our  bank."  This  is 
a  case  where  the  "Blue  Eagle  won  again." 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Gus  Rousaville,  President 
of  the  bank. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALASKA 

SITKA,  ALASKA — Pioneers  Home:  $157,000.  Warrock 
Constr.  Co.,  McDowell  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

FORT  MASON,    CALIF. — Marine    Repair    Shop:  $90,000. 

A.  Nelson,  Inc.,  242  Ocean  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 
YOSEMITE  PARK,  CALIF.— Utility  Bldg.:  $115,000.  E.  H. 

Hilton,  park  engineer,  Yosemite  National  Park. 

DELAWARE 

CLAYMONT,  DEL. — School:  $138,219.  H.  John  Homan, 
Inc.,  18th  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contr. 

SMYRNA,  DEL. — School:  $225,000.  Cantera  Constr.  Co., 
1504  Penna.  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

INDIANA 

MUNCIE,  IND. — ^State  Teachers  College:  $339,740.  J.  I. 
Barnes,  Logansport,  contr. 

IOWA 

CLINTON,  lA.— Junior  High  and  Grade  Schools:  $275,000. 
J.  P.  Cullen  &  Sons,  109  South  Main  St.,  Janesville, 
Wis,,  contr. 

LOUISIANA 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. — Kitchen  and  Mess  Buildings:  $62,592. 
Camp  Beauregard.  Gremillian  Bros.,  Alexandria,  contr. 

MARYLAND 

BELTSVILLE,  MD. — Horticultural  Buildin.g:  $300,000. 
Northeast  Constr.  Co.,  6  West  Madison  St.,  Baltimore, 
contr. 

ROCKVILLE,  MD. — School:  $189,974.  Silver  Springs. 
Morrison  Bros.,  Bethesda,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

FORT  DEVEN-S,  MASS. — Apartments:  $76,925.  W.  J. 
Handley  Co.,  280  Main  St.,  Fitchhurg,  contr. 

MISSOURI 

BRENTWOOD,  MO.— School:  $60,000.  Rohert  Paulus 
Constr.  Co.,  2205  Ann  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

UNIVERSITY  CITY,  MO. — Twenty-one  Residences:  $9,000 
to  $20,000  each.  E.  Motzel,  5055  North  Kingshigh- 
way,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

MONTANA 

FORT  PECK  DAM,  MONT. — Rainbow  Sub-station:  $529,- 
475.  Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  1126  South  70th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HANOVER,  N.  H.— Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $178,- 
462.    Pieretti  Bros.,  Canterbrook,  Conn.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

WESTFIELD,  N.  J. — Wilson  School:  $275,000.  Au£  der 
Heide  Cont.  Co.,  West  New  York,  contr. 


NEW  YORK 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. — Accommodations  for  Inmates,  Auburn 
State  Prison:  $61,683.  Barr  &  Creelman,  74  Exchange 
PL,  Rochester,  contr. 

BEACON,  N.  Y. — Accommodations  for  Patients  and  Em- 
ployees: $410,870.  Dpt.  of  Correction.  Psaty  & 
Fuhrman,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.— St.  Marys  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $137,783.  Walsh  Bros.,  150  Hampshire  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  contr. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.— County  Home:  $433,840.  Mari- 
nello  &  Stanco,  Inc.,  6  Summit  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

DICKINSON,  N.  D. — School:  $121,400.  Maurice  Schu- 
macher, 314  Baker  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Miss.,  contr. 

OHIO 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO— Shop  Buildings:  $66,837.  P.  W. 
Johnson  Constr.   Co.,   Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

KINGSTON,  ONT.— Chemistry,  Physics  and  Medical  Build- 
ings: $170,000.  Remodeling.  City  Clerk,  W  W. 
Sands,  Kingston. 

PENNSYLVANU 

FOLSOM,    PA.— High    School:    $180,409.     R.  S  Hersog, 

Schaff  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  contr. 
GREENSBURG,     PA. — Extending    and    remodeling  Post 

Office:  $57,350.    S.  L.  Plato,  404  East  Bway,  Kokomo, 

Ind.,  contr.    Former  contract  rescinded. 


The  President  gets  $208.30  a  day,  and  it  seems 
like  liberal  day  wages,  but  isn't  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  pay  of  some  European  rulers.  The 
last  czar  of  Russia  had  an  average  income  of  about 
$25,000  daily.  The  last  sultan  of  Turkey  received 
$18,000  a  day.  Napoleon  III  of  France  used  to  get 
$14,219  every  twenty-four  hours  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria's pay  check  averaged  $6,271  a  day. 


Less  than  one  person  out  of  ten  held  responsible 
by  a  coroner's  jury  investigating  a  fatal  traffic 
accident  are  convicted  by  a  court  of  law. 


Champagne,  Chicken,  Mutton,  Butter  and  Cheese 
are  among  the  unusual  names  of  subscribers  in  the 
new  London  telephone  directory. 


NEW  MEXICO 

FORT  STANTON,  N.  M. — Marine  Hospital:  $260,000. 
A.  Smith  &  Co.,  100  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr. 


The  first  shot  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter,  South  Carolina,  in  1861. 
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"IT  SEEMS  TO  ME" 

Read  This  From  a  Humanitarian,  Heywood  Broun,  of  the  Scripps  Press 


JvJEW  YORK,  March  24.— The  advertisement  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
seemed  very  impressive  to  me  as  I  read  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  heai'd  it  over  the  air.  But  the  im- 
pression which  it  created  warred  with  the  suggestion 
which  it  sought  to  convey  to  "employees  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry." 

I  mean  that  I  came  away  with  a  sense  of  the 
compact,  well-organized  power  of  the  various  motor 
companies.  Here  were  regiments,  brigades,  divisions 
— indeed,  an  entire  army  corps.  Almost  I  could  see 
the  huge  expanse  of  factories  and  the  ingenious  regi- 
mentation of  men  and  machines  by  which  the 
miracles  of  modem  American  production  are 
achieved. 

Almost  in  every  sentence  there  rang  the  beat  of 
the  same  refrain:  "We  are  power;  we  are  might: 
we  are  an  organization." 

But,  strangely  enough,  the  moral  which  the  manu- 
facturers sought  to  convey  was:  "Remain  weak; 
strip  yourself  of  power;  do  not  organize." 

it  was  as  if  a  driver  of  a  fast  motor  bus,  upon 
meeting  a  stagecoach,  would  cry  out  to  the  restive 
passengers  in  the  latter  vehicle,  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  are  thinking  of  abandoning  the  merit 
system?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  distinct  giveaway 
in  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  motor  manufac- 
turers' manifesto.  It  read: 

"This  is  what  is  happening — 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other 
outside  unions  are  trj'ing  to  force  you  to  join  their 
union  and  to  pay  dues  to  support  professional  labor 
leaders." 

A  famous  Chicago  newspaper  owner  once  said,  "I 
hate  labor  unions.  I  can't  abide  'em.  And  if  I  were 
a  worker  I  would  most  certainly  join  one." 
****** 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  fantasy,  Mr.  Automobile 
Executive,  that  you  were  an  employee  in  one  of  your 
own  plants.  Where  would  you  look  for  leadership? 
The  manifesto  says  "professional  labor  leaders"  as 
if  that  phrase  were  in  some  way  sinister.  But  a 
worker  would  be  a  fool  to  put  his  trust  in  a  semi- 
professional  labor  leader  and  even  more  foolish  to 
enlist  under  the  guidance  of  an  amateur. 

Indeed,  the  chief  complamt  to  be  made  against 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  that  its  officers 
are  not  sufficiently  professionalized.  They  are  in- 
sufficiently skilled  in  the  technique  of  organization 


and  strike  strategy.  There  is  need  for  more  labor 
colleges  in  which  specialists  could  be  trained.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  emploj^ers  in  any  indus- 
try to  call  upon  these  "outsiders"  for  counsel  in 
time  of  crisis. 

I  have  always  been  irritated  at  this  puffed  up 
indigation  which  employers  manifest  whenever  they 
speak  of  "outside  agitators"  or  "outside  unions"  or 
just  "outsiders."  What  is  so  reprehensible  about  an 
"outsider"  ? 

Naturally  enough,  large-scale  industry  hires  out- 
side designers  when  it  needs  them,  outside  lawyers, 
outside  advertising  men.  When  I  have  a  toothache 
I  always  go  to  an  outsider. 

 0  

AMERICA  LAGS  IN  REHOUSING 

Recurrence  of  slum  fires  in  American  cities  is  a 
ghastly  reminder  of  the  tragedies  of  the  "warrens 
of  the  poor."  In  New  York's  most  disgraceful  district 
five  children  and  three  adults  were  recently  trapped 
and  perished.  How  many  victims  this  fonn  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  claims  each  year  would  make  an 
appalling  total. 

Fire  prevention  is  possible  in  all  cities.  Only  the 
greed  of  landlords  and  the  indifference  of  the  public 
makes  it  difficult  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
According  to  New  York's  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sioner, Langdon  Post,  there  has  not  been  a  fatal  fire 
in  any  of  Manhattan's  new-law  tenements. 

What  is  needed  to  bring  home  to  American  cities 
is  their  failure  in  meeting  housing  needs  of  work- 
ingmen's  families.  Cities  and  States  alone  can  under- 
take the  task  of  razing  slums  and  rehousing  the  six 
million  or  more  families  in  need  of  decent  homes. 
But  the  Federal  Govemment  stands  ready  to  help 
with  loans  and  grants. 

So  far  only  five  States  have  passed  proper  laws 
authorizing  co-operation  in  housing  projects  with  the 
Public  Works  Administration  at  Washington.  Only 
Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  among  the  larger  cities 
have  charters  permitting  them  to  go  ahead  without 
special  State  legisllation.  The  States  are  holding  up 
the  Government's  rehousing  program. 

Since  the  war,  England  has  rehoused  one-eighth 
of  her  population  in  2,000,000  houses,  many  of  the 
cottage  type  with  garden  space.  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium  have  made  marked  progress  in  rehous- 
ing their  people. 

The  United  States,  richest  nation  in  the  world  and 
urgently  in  need  of  a  great  rehousing  movement, 
has  hardly  begun. 
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All  Bidders  For  Federal  Contracts  Must  Now  Certify 
to  Compliance  With  Code 


POMPTROLLER  GENERAL  McCARL  has  ruled 
that  under  the  President's  recent  executive 
order,  all  sellers  and  manufacturers  bidding  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  must  file  certificates  of  compli- 
ance with  their  respective  codes  before  their  offers 
can  be  considered. 

The  decision  is  the  most  sweeping  ruling  yet 
rendered  to  strengthen  the  code  compHance,  and 
provides  that  huge  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  Federal  funds  being  allocated 
to  State  and  local  governments,  or  expended  through 
private  enterprise,  must  be  made  upon  certificates 
of  code  compliance. 

The  ruling  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  recent 
controversy  between  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tor Johnson  and  Henry  Ford,  and  indicates  that  mere 
compliance  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  Heretofore  Ford  dealers  signifying  compliance 
with  dealers'  codes  could  enter  bids ;  now  their  biids 
must  be  accompanied  by  manufacturers'  certificate 


of  compliance  or  affirmative  commitment  as  well. 

Prior  to  the  President's  order,  McCarl  in  a  ruling 
disallowed  Johnson's  contention  that  code  signing 
was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  bidding  for  a  Gov- 
ernment business.  McCarl  said  then  that  it  was  not 
intent  of  the  act  to  require  such  affiiTnation  to  a 
code,  but  when  a  contractor  accepted  a  contract,  he 
must  abide  by  the  code  of  his  industry.  In  the  new 
ruling,  McCarl  takes  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent's order  has  the  force  of  law,  and  while  "sign- 
ing of  codes"  still  is  not  necessary,  bidders  for  busi- 
ness involving  direct  or  indirect  expenditure  bf 
Federal  funds  must  file  affirmative  certificate  of 
compliance. 

McCarl's  ruling  disposes  of  the  question  also 
whether  the  President's  order  conflicts  with  Federal 
statute  governing  letting  of  contracts  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidders.  Now  a  certificate  of  compliance 
is  made  a  necessary  factor  in  determining  a  lowest 
responsible  bidder. 


Our  Presidents  In  Rhyme 


First  stands  the  lofty  Washington, 
That  noble  great,  immortal  ons. 
The  elder  Adams  next  we  see. 
And  Jefferson  comes  Number  Three. 
Then  Madison  is  fourth,  you  inow, 
The  fifth  one  on  the  list  is  Monroe. 
The  sixth,  an  Adams  comes  agiin, 
And  Jackson  seventh  in  the  tram. 
Van  Buren  eighth  upon  the  line^ 
And  Harrison  counts  Number  Nine. 
The  tenth  is  Tyler,  in  his  turn. 
And  Polk  eleventh,  as  we  learn. 
Twelfth  is  Taylor  that  appears; 
Then  Pierce  came  fourteenth  into  new; 
Buchanan  is  the  fifteenth  due. 
Now  Lincoln  comes  two  terms  to  fill, 
But  Fate  o'errules  the  people's  will. 
And  Johnson  fills  the  appointed  time 
Cut  short  by  an  assasin's  crime. 
Next  Grant  assumes  the  lofty  seat — 
The  man  who  never  knew  defeat. 
Two  terms  to  him— then  Hayes  succeed 
And  quietly  the  nation  leads. 
Garfield  comes  next,  the  people's  choice; 
But  soon  ascends  a  mourning  voice 
From  every  hamlet  in  the  land — 
A  brutal  wretch,  with  murd'rous  hand. 


Strikes  low  the  country's  chosen  chief. 

And  anxious  millions  plunged  in  grief. 

Implore  in  vain  Almighty  aid 

That  Death's  stern  hand  might  still  be  stayed. 

Arthur's  term  was  then  begun. 

Which  made  the  number  twenty-one. 

Following  then  to  honor  grand 

The  next  four  years  rules  Cleveland. 

Succeeding  him  as  time  rolls  on. 

We  have  another  Harrison. 

Once  more,  then,  Cleveland,  whose  great  name 

Twice  guides  our  country  on  to  fame. 

Now  McKinley,  kind,  whose  few  years 

By  murd'rous  hand  brings  nation's  tears. 

While  Roosevelt,  strong,  decisive,  bold, 

Comes  well  prepared,  with  mast'ring  hold. 

Next  Taft,  serene,  and  large  of  heart. 

Assumes  the  role,  well  fills  the  part. 

Ere  Wilson,  grave,  of  serious  mien. 

Is  burdened  with  the  World  War  keen. 

Quite  brief  the  time  of  Harding's  term — 

Relentless  Fate  moves  quick  and  firm, 

And  next  we  see  Coolidge,  sedate, 

At  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 

Hoover,  then,  thirty-first  in  line. 

Began  in  Nineteen  Twenty-Nine. 

Roosevelt,  "Cousin  Fifth,"  now  with  zeal 

Firmly  rules  for  the  common  weal. 
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It  was  along  a  beautiful  stretch  of  highway,  and 
the  telephone  line  along  the  way  was  in  the  hands  of 
repair  men.  She  was  driving  and  cooing,  when  of  a 
sudden  she  spied  the  men  climbing  the  telephone 
poles.  "Elmer,  just  look  at  those  fools,"  she  ex- 
claimed; "do  they  think  I  never  drove  a  car  before?" 


There  is  a  sign  in  a  window  in  Harlem  that  reads : 
'Piano  lessons.    Special  pains  to  beginners." 


In  a  crowded  "tube"  train,  according  to  a  Lon- 
don paper,  a  stout  woman  with  a  troublesome  small 
boy  had  to  stand  with  other  "strap-hangers." 

""Your  little  boy  is  crying  dreadfully,"  remarked 
a  s^Tnpathetic  lady.  "Whatever  is  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"Nothin',"  replied  the  mother  shai-ply.  "  'E  alius 
hollers  when  'e  sees  me  with  a  strap !" 


The  vicar's  wife  gave  a  lecture  on  domestic  mat- 
ters to  the  women  of  the  parish.  She  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — cooking,  illness,  and  the  care  of 
babies— and  at  the  end  invited  questions  upon  any 
matters  she  had  failed  to  embrace. 

One  woman  rose.  "Please,  mum,"  she  said,  "you 
haven't  told  us  what  to  do  when  your  husband 
comes  'ome  tight!" 


At  a  recent  army  medical  examination  the  oculist 
asked  a  prospective  recruit  to  read  the  top  line  of  a 
test  card  which  ran  X  H  V  B  Q  I  B  T  F  K  Z. 

After  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  the  oculist  in- 
terjected impatiently: 

"Surely,  you  can  read  letters  of  that  size?" 

"I  can  see  the  letters,"  said  the  recruit,  "but  I 
can't  pronounce  those  foreign  words." 


Pam — Hasn't  Harvey  ever  married? 

Berel — No,  and  I  don't  think  he  intends  to,  be- 
cause he's  studying  for  a  bachelor  degree! — Answers 
(London). 


A  deputy  sheriff  was  sent  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  property  in  a  house.  When  he  did  not  return 
for  three  hours  the  sheriff  went  after  him  and  found 
him  asleep  on  a  lounge  in  the  living  room  of  the 
house.  He  had  made  a  brave  effort  with  his  inven- 
tory, however;  he  had  written  down,  "Living  room 
— 1  table,  1  sideboard,  1  full  bottle  whiskey."  Then 
the  "full"  had  been  crossed  out,  and  "half  full"  sub- 
stituted. Then  this  was  overlined,  and  "empty"  put 
in  its  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  in,  wobbly 
writing,  was  written:    "1  revolving  carpet." 


Love  is  an  ocean  of  emotion,  entirely  surrounded 
by  expenses. — Lore  Thomas  Robert  Dewar. 


The  professor  vas  delivering  the  last  lecture  of 
the  term. 

"The  Examination  papers  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,"  Ye  concluded.  "Now,  is  there  any 
questions  you  would  like  answered?" 

Silence  prevailtd  for  a  moment,  then  a  voice  piped 
up,  "Who  is  the  printer?" 

 0  

First  Burglai:  "Come  on.  Lefty,  let's  figure  up 
what  we  made  on  this  haul." 

Second  Burglar:  "I'm  too  tired.  Let's  wait  and 
look  in  the  morning  papers." — Gazette  (Montreal). 


If  America  becomes  any  more  "air-minded"  than 
now,  it  will  lie  only  a  few  years  before  we'll  feel  a 
craving  for  vorms  and  bird  seed. 


A  hard-criving  taxi  driver  ignored  a  red  signal, 
threatened  the  traffic  poUceman's  knees,  missed  the 
street  islaid  by  a  hair,  and  lightly  grazed  a  bus,  all 
in  one  daih. 

The  policeman  hailed  him,  then  strolled  over  to  the 
taxi,  puling  a  big  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  en 
route. 

"Lis-en,  cowboy!"  he  growled.  "On  yer  way  back 
I'll  dr»p  this  and  see  if  you  can  pick  it  up  with  yer 
teeth  ' — Legion  Weekly. 
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The  bright  pupil  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at 
the  second  examination  question,  which  read:  "State 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  United 
States  in  any  given  year."  Then  his  brow  cleared 
and  he  wrote: 

"1492— none." 

 0  

Willie:  "Daddy,  are  flies  flies  because  they  fly?" 
Father:  "I  suppose  so." 
Willie:  "Are  fleas  fleas  because  they  flee?" 
Father:  "Sure.    What  of  it?" 
WilHe :    "I  told  teacher  bees  are  bees  because  they 
be." 


"Girls  are  no  longer  clinging  vines,"  says  an  au- 
thority.  No,  they  are  wild  ramblers! 

 0  

The  poHceman's  son  was  learning  music. 

"How  many  beats  are  there  to  the  bar  in  this 
piece  of  music.  Dad?" 

"Fancy  asking  a  policeman  a  question  like  that," 
said  the  boy's  mother.  "If  you  asked  your  daddy 
how  many  bars  there  were  to  the  beat,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  tell  you." 

.  o  

She:  "You  i-emind  me  of  the  sea" 

He:  "Wild,  restless  and  romanitc?" 

She:  "No,  you  just  make  me  sick" 
•  0  

You  can  lose  your  money  and  make  more,  you  can 
lose  your  love  and  find  another,  you  can  lose  your 
good  name  and  restore  it,  but  if  you  bse  your  sense 
of  humor  you  are  ruined  forever. 

•  o  

"Had  a  terrible  time  with  my  flivver.  ' 
"Yeah?" 

"Yep.  Bought  a  carburetor  that  saved  50  per 
cent  of  gas,  a  timer  that  saved  30  per  cent,  and  a 
spark  plug  that  saved  20  per  cent,  and  alter  I  went 
ten  miles  my  gas  tank  overflowed!" 

 0  

She:  "What's  a  tailspin?" 

He :  "It's  the  last  word  in  aviation." 


"Yes,"  said  the  candidate,  "I'm  going  among  the 
farmers  today,  to  a  cattle  show,  or  jackass  show,  or 
something  of  that  sort;  not  that  I  care  for  cows  or 
jackasses,  but  I  want  to  show  the  people  that  I'm 
one  of  them." 


The  class  was  studying  magnetism.  "Wilson," 
asked  the  professor,  "how  many  natural  magnates 
are  there?" 

"Two,  sir,"  was  the  surprising  answer. 

"And  will  you  please  name  them?" 

"Blondes  and  brunettes,  sir." 


"What  does  a  bride 
church  ?" 

"Aisle  Altar  Hymn!" 


think  as   she   enters  the 


Father:  "What  did  the  teacher  say  when  she 
heard  you  swear?" 

Tommy:  "She  asked  me  where  I  learned  it." 

Father:  "What  did  you  tell  her?" 

Tommy:  "I  don't  want  to  give  you  away,  so  I 
blamed  it  on  the  parrot." 


The  French  aristocrats  were  not  always  conspicu- 
ously careful  in  their  personal  habits.  A  visitor  to 
a  Parisian  grande  dame  remarked  to  her  hostess: 
"But  how  dirty  your  hands  are." 

The  great  lady  regarded  her  hands  doubtfully,  as 
she  replied: 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so?  Why  you  ought  to  see 
my  feet." 


She  was  a  young  bride,  out  shopping  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  a  hen  in  a  crate  stationed  in  front 
of  a  shop  cackled  she  turned  in  puzzlement  to  the 
poulterer. 

"Why  is  the  hen  making  that  funny  noise?"  de- 
manded the  city-bred  girl. 

"She's  just  laid  an  egg  and  is  bragging  about  it," 
was  the  response. 

And  her  retort  floored  the  shop-keeper. 

"How  silly — when  eggs  are  so  cheap!" 
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Revolution?  Sure,  We're  In  One  Now 


rpHE  word  "revolution"  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
PWA  administrator— if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  revo- 
lution. 

He  declared  that  the  country  passed  through  one 
last  year — a  "revolution  against  exploitation  by  the 
strong,  with  its  devastating  consequences  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people." 

His  only  fear  is  that  the  people  will  be  misled  by 
signs  of  betterment  into  the  "grave  error"  of  not 
going  through  with  the  job  and  making  it  impossible 
for  "the  high  priests  of  the  Golden  Calf  to  raise  up 
their  fallen  idol  in  our  midst  again  for  the  rest  of 
us,  as  they  did  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  before 
1932." 

Secretary  Ickes  declared  he  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  country  will  never  again  countenance  the 
ways  of  the  "jungle  in  our  economic  affairs" — his 
term  for  "rugged  individualism" — which  he  says 
enabled  "two  per  cent  of  the  people  to  get  control- 
noisily  or  quietly — of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country." 

"Rugged  individualism,"  Secretary  Ickes  con- 
tended, brought  this  country  so  close  to  the  preci- 


pice that  those  who  realized  the  danger  had  grave 
doubts  whether  it  could  be  rescued  before  it  toppled. 
If  "the  same  old  crowd"  again  gets  control,  he  de- 
clared, they  will  finish  the  job  of  destruction. 

"We  were  told  that  we  were  enjoying  unparalleled 
prosperity,"  Ickes  said.  "We  used  to  brag  about  it. 
But  we  can  have  no  prosperity  while  women  slave  in 
sweatshops  and  children  grow  up  in  squalor,  and  men 
are  prey  to  an  industrial  system  that  runs  wild. 

"We  should  be  ashamed  of  prosperity  like  that. 
We  shall  not  have  the  real  thing  until  we  adopt  the 
new  set  of  political  concepts  which  are  now  taking 
form  after  the  total  collapse  of  the  old  set  and  the 
misery  of  millions  of  people." 

Having  been  rescued  from  the  "fruits  of  its  own 
folly,"  Big  Business  was  declared  to  be  fighting  to 
come  back,  grab  the  wheel  "and  take  the  public  for 
another  ride."  Ickes  added: 

"That  is  the  real  danger.  The  old  and  unteachable 
order,  with  its  new  breath  and  its  new  lease  on  life, 
seeks  to  interfere  with  the  program  of  relief  and 
restoration.  The  country  is  not  yet  out  of  the  hole. 
There  are  millions  of  people  yet  to  be  saved.  There 
still  is  giant  powder  in  the  situation.  It  is  no  time 
to  play  with  matches."  — Labor. 


De  Wendei  and  Von  Wendel 


'pHE  world  is  filled  with  nationalistic  suspicion  and 
hatred.    One  disarmament  conference  after  an- 
other fails.   The  poorest  nations  are  able,  somehow, 
to  get  money  to  buy  arms.  The  answer? 

Perhaps  it  lies  with  the  world's  facile  internat- 
ionalists, the  makers  of  armaments,  who  know  no 
loyalties  and  do  not  care  what  cause  their  wares  are 
made  to  serve. 

Little  is  known  of  the  armament  makers.  They 
like  to  keep  their  names,  their  connections,  their 
activities  from  the  public  gaze.  The  reason  is  made 
strikingly  clear  in  the  case  of  the  de  Wendel-von 
Wendel  family,  part  of  which  lives  in  Germany,  part 
in  France.  The  family  has  been  connected  with  arm- 
ament manufacture  since  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution. An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  "Fortune" 
says  of  the  family : 

When  their  vast  Lorraine  estates  lay  upon  soil 
politically  German,  they  attached  to  their  name  the 
prefix  'von'  and  turned  their  eyes  toward  Berlin; 
when  the  political  frontier  shifted  under  their  rich 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  they  altered  the  prefix  to 
'de'  and  looked  to  Paris. 


"Either  capital  was  glad  to  claim  them ;  the  family 
was  equally  happy  to  serve  either — or  better,  both. 
Today,  for  example,  when  political  boundary  lines 
throw  most  of  their  estates  into  France,  but  leave 
a  few  in  Gei-many,  the  family  consist  preponderantly 
of  the  de  Wendels,  but  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
von  Wendels  in  reserve  to  manage  its  German  af- 
fairs." 

At  the  beginiing  of  the  World  War  a  von  Wendel 
was  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  Today  a  de 
Wendel  is  a  member  of  the  French  Senate.  The  most 
powerful  member  of  the  family  today,  Francois  de 
Wendel,  is  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Banque  de  France,  and  owns  and 
controls  some  of  France's  strongest  newspapers. 

Hitler  has  swept  into  power  in  Germany  on  the 
wave  of  a  violent  nationalistic  sentiment,  demand- 
ing the  right  to  arm  and  fight.  France  is  roused  to 
a  frenzy  o:  fear  and  increases  her  already  vast  arma- 
ments. Pulling  the  strings  in  both  countries  are  the 
de  Wendels-von  Wendels.  Whoever  else  loses,  who- 
ever else  dies,  they  will  win. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  greed. — The  Daily 
News,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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History  Book  Statesmanship 


jyi^USSOLINI  sentences  the  ItaHan  people  to  three 
generations  of  penal  servitude  on  the  rock  pile 
of  history. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetorical  ribbons,  his  Sixty  Year 
Plan  means  that  for  the  rest  of  this  century  Italians 
must  live  under  the  yoke  of  discipline,  regimenta- 
tion, asceticism.  They  must  increase  the  birth  rate 
of  their  already  overpopulated  country.  They  must 
not  ask  for  better  living  conditions  or  more  leisure. 

The  goal  of  all  this  sacrifice  is  greatness — or  Mus- 
solini's idea  of  greatness,  which  is  strongly  remi- 
niscent of  the  ideals  of  George  F.  Babbitt.  Italy  is 
to  "expand."  It  is  to  be  the  "greatest  nation  in  the 
world."    It  is  to  "build  a  new  civilization." 

The  individual  Italians  who  give  up  their  liberty 
and  their  leisure  for  this  dream  will,  of  course,  be 
dead  before  its  realization.  But  they'll  get  the  credit 
— in  history  books.  And  Mussolini's  name  will  lead 
all  the  rest. 


Those  broad,  statesmanlike  minds  such  as  Mus- 
solini's never  stop  to  wonder  if  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  Because  Italian  expansion  in  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca seems  desirable  now,  he  blithely  assumes  that  it 
will  be  desirable  60  years  from  now. 

England's  bitter  experience  with  colonial  empire 
doesn't  even  give  him  pause.  He  doesn't  ask 
whether  Englishmen  are  happier  because  their  em- 
pire holds  India.  It  is  enough  that  England  thereby 
gets  more  pages  in  the  history  books. 

The  doctrine  is  not,  unfortunately,  confined  to 
MussoHni.  Russia  took  a  stiff  dose  of  it  in  the  first 
Five  Year  Plan.  But  in  recent  months  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  "production  at  any  price"  has  been 
relaxed. 

Russians  are  being  encouraged  to  play  games,  and 
dance,  and  wear  nice  clothes  and  eat  food  that  is 
better  cooked.  The  conceited  assumption  that  they 
can  "build  the  future"  is  taking  its  rightful  place 
among  the  mumblings  of  the  mystics. — Phila.  Rec- 
ord. 


Opportunity  For  Great  Building  Projects 


JN  recent  research  of  the  necessity  of  proper 
nation-\vide  housing,  and,  especially  in  sanitary 
arrangements  for  plumbing,  heating  and  sprinkler 
work  for  the  proposition  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  people,  and  for  their  comfort,  convenience  and 
happiness,  it  has  been  proven  by  the  proper  statistics 
that  we  need  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred million  rooms  to  be  added  to  American  homes, 
and  this  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
whole  social  structure;  but  we  must  encourage  pri- 
vate capital  to  take  hold  of  this  great  proposition, 
and  it  will  be  the  means  more  than  anything  else  to 
lift  us  on  the  road  to  a  proper  recovery  of  stability. 

There  is,  at  present,  work  to  the  amount  of  forty 
billion  dollars  that  should  be  done  in  our  country  to 
help  in  this  great  cause,  which  would  keep  millions 
of  our  people  employed  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  propositions 
that  have  ever  been  put  forward,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  can 
never  be  successful,  unless  the  building  trades  indus- 
try is  successful.  And  here  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  perform  this  great  function,  if  only  the  banks  of 
our  country,  and  others  that  understand  and  know 
that  this  is  necessary,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  use 
their  very  best  influence,  and  from  a  business  stand- 
point to  use  the  people's  money,  who  we  know  are 
willing  to  expend  it  for  such  useful  projects  that 
means,  not  only  the  elevation,  progress  and  advance- 


ment of  our  people,  but  creates,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sustaining  wealth  that  perpetuates  the  greatness 
of  America  and  its  people,  which  after  all  is  the  pre- 
server of  the  great  Democratic  principles  on  which 
the  social  structure  of  our  country  rests. 

 o—  

A  NEEDED  REFORM  IN  RELIEF 

Why  should  not  relief  agencies  give  cash  to  the 
poor  instead  of  grocery  orders,  coal  orders,  and  the 
like? 

William  H.  Matthews,  director  of  family  welfare 
in  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  asks  this  question,  and  fails  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable answer.  He  points  out  that  the  people  who 
come  for  relief  these  days  are  not  spendthrifts  or 
morons ;  merely  folks  crushed  by  the  calamity  of  un- 
employment which  they  cannot  resist.  They  are,  he 
says,  at  least  as  intelligent  as  many  of  the  relief 
agents. 

"By  our  grocery-ticket  dole,"  says  Mr.  Matthews, 
"our  bags  of  coal,  our  bundles  of  clothing,  our  rent 
vouchers,  we  have  taken  from  the  people  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  lives.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
filled  their  hearts  with  shame  and  humiliation,  we 
have  hung  upon  them  the  badge  of  pauper,  we  have 
created  bitterness,  resentment  and  anger  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  country's  citizenship, 
and  some  of  its  finest." 
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MOTHER 

By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

Even  at  our  veiy  birth 

She  suffered  the  pangs  of  hell 

That  here  upon  this  earth 

In  comfort  we  might  dwell; 

We  nursed  upon  her  breast, 

She  was  our  drink  and  food. 

We  nestled  there  in  peace  to  rest 

When  in  a  fretful  mood. 

We  used  her  tongue  to  talk 

Before  we  used  our  own; 

We  used  her  feet  to  walk 

When  we  were  lying  prone. 

Her  very  breath  she  gave, 

Her  very  life  she'd  give 

Our  fragile  lives  to  save. 

That  we  alone  might  live. 

She  watched  o'er  us  and  cared 

Throughout  our  tender  years. 

It  was  she  who  kindly  spared 

Us  many  bitter  tears. 

When  in  our  budding  youth 

We  from  paths  of  virtue  strayed, 

Or  schriked  the  native 

To  hide  our  sinful  ways. 

She  was  thus  through  manhood,  all 

Our  one  bright  guiding  star. 

Who  kept  us  from  some  pitfall 

That  in  after  life  would  mar. 

As  doctor,  nurse  and  mother,  too. 

She  relieved  us  of  our  every  pain ; 

To  do  aR  things  aright  she  knew. 

We  never  called  her  once  in  vain 

When  in  sickness  or  distress, 

We  always  knelt  down  by  her  side 

With  a  loving  kiss  and  fond  caress; 

Our  troubles  we  would  oft'  confide. 

In  old  age  we  sought  her  advice 

In  matters  great  and  small 

One  word  from  her  would  but  suffice 

To  banish  care  and  doubt  from  all, 

Alas,  she's  gone,  we're  left  alone 

Without  her  helping  hand  to  guide 

Our  star  which  once  so  brightly  shone 

Has  reached  its  even'tide. 

For  she  who  was  our  tiniest  friend 

Has  crossed  the  Jordan's  shore 

Where  she  will  be  waiting  to  the  end 

To  meet  and  greet  us  as  of  yore. 


BUDDY  POPPIES 

Again  this  year,  during  the  week  in  which  Me- 
morial Day  occurs,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
will  conduct  throughout  the  country  their  annual 
sale  of  Buddy  Poppies,  made  by  disabled  and  needy 
ex-sei^vice  men. 

More  than  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Ai-mistice.  For  most  of  us  the  war  is  only  a  memory. 
But  the  millions  of  Buddy  Poppies  that  bloom  on 
Memorial  Day  are  a  reminder  that  there  are  those, 
less  fortunate,  for  whom  the  war,  and  its  suffering, 
is  not  yet  over.  Each  flower  calls  to  mind  a  picture 
of  a  government  hospital  where  our  country's  vet- 
erans are  engaged,  day  after  day,  making  millions 
of  the  scarlet  emblems  which  will  be  in  readiness 
for  the  annual  sale. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  devoted  to  re- 
lief work.  This  year  that  need  is  urgent  due  to  the 
unemployment  conditions,  when  the  ranks  of  those 
without  work  include  so  many  whose  war  experi- 
ences have  left  them  handicapped  for  self-support, 
so  many,  too,  who  after  years  of  effort,  find  that  ill- 
health  forces  them  to  ask  for  help. 

The  sale  is  significant  also  to  the  helpless  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  heroic  departed  through  the 
allotment  of  a  portion  of  its  proceeds  to  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  National  Home  for  Widows  and  Oi-phans  of 
Ex-Service  Men  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  message  of  each  Buddy  Poppy  is  simply 
"Remember." 

 o  

How  often,  in  our  time,  have  we  been  compelled  to 
work  with  a  partner  who  is  absolutely  void  of  all  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Fraternal"  ? 

How  often  have  you  found  yourself  on  a  scaffold 
with  a  partner  who  is  a  little  taller,  has  a  longer  arm 
and  who  is  just  boiling  over  with  dehght  at  the  idea 
that  he  can  reach  far  beyond  your  own  limits  and 
who  takes  great  pride  in  demonstrating  his  stretch- 
ing ability  when  your  boss  or  foreman  is  around  ? 

To  such  a  partner  I  would  say :  "Brother,  you  may 
feel  you  are  contributing  something  to  your  fellow- 
men;  but,  to  any  sensible  individual  looking  on,  in- 
stead of  making  a  monkey  out  of  your  partner  you 
are  only  making  one  out  of  yourself  because,  sooner 
or  later,  you  will  get  a  partner  who  is  a  little  taller 
and  has  an  arm  longer  than  yours." 
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MAN  WHO  HUNG  LAMP  FOR  PAUL  REVERE 
UNKNOWN 

The  identity  of  the  patriot  who  risked  his  neck 
the  night  of  April  8,  1775,  to  warn  Paul  Revere  and 
his  associates  that  the  British  were  leaving  Boston, 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Revere  himself,  who 
made  the  plans  for  the  coup,  does  not  name  any 
particular  person,  merely  a  "friend,"  in  his  writings. 
Said  he  in  a  letter  written  in  1798: 

"I  agreed  with  a  Colonel  Conant  and  some  other 
gentlemen  that  if  the  British  went  out  by  water  we 
would  'shew  two  lanthorns'  in  the  North  Church 
steeple ;  and  if  by  land  one,  as  a  signal ;  for  we  were 
apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles 
River  or  get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren, 
called  upon  a  friend,  and  desired  him  to  make  the 
signals." 

In  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Burroughs,  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  in  1876,  he  named  Robert  New- 
man, sexton  of  the  church,  as  the  man  who  warned 
the  patriots  of  Lexington  to  Concord,  the  Boston 
Post  recalls.  Rev.  Lee  Watson,  assistant  rector  of 
the  Old  Trinity  Church,  and  a  friend  of  the  family 
of  Captain  John  Pulling,  Jr.,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  correct  the  claim  and  to  give  the  honor  to  Pulling. 
Pulling,  he  said,  lived  near  the  church  and  got  the 
keys  from  Newman,  but  he  put  the  blame  on  New- 
man and  was  released,  according  to  Mr.  Watson. 
Pulling  is  said  to  have  fled  to  a  friendly  vessel,  dis- 
guised as  a  laborer.  He  landed  on  Nantasket  Beach." 


GENERAL  JOHNSON  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS  ON 
LABOR 

"We  have  got  to  accord  labor  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  this  act.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  a  com- 
pany union  as  such  if  there  is  no  interposition  what- 
ever by  employers,  and  if  the  men  freely  choose  it. 
But  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  you  and  I 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

"Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Let  us  act  before  Con- 
gress acts.  Let  us  obey  the  law.  Call  in  Senator 
Wagner's  board.  Let  your  men  xpress  their  choice 
under  those  public  auspices  from  which  no  question 
can  arise.  Let's  get  this  troublesome  question  set- 
tled promptly  and  for  all  time. 

"We  know  something  about  what  is  toward  in  this 
country — the  worst  epidemic  of  strikes  in  our  his- 
tory. Why  suffer  it?  Here  is  a  way  out.  Play  the 
game.    Submit  to  the  law  and  get  it  over  quickly. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  this  for  your  comfort.  I  know 
your  problems.  I  would  rather  deal  with  Bill  Green, 
John  Lewis,  Ed.  McGrady,  Mike  MacDonough, 
George  Berry  and  a  host  of  others  I  could  name,  than 
with  any  Frankenstein  that  you  may  build  up  under 
the  guise  of  a  company  union.  In  fact — take  it  from 
me  and  a  wealth  of  experience — their  interests  are 
your  interests  and  under  the  law  and  in  this  modem 
day,  it  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  economic 
peace.  Here  is  one  cloud  that  we  can  erase  from 
our  horizon  with  one  stroke.    Let's  do  it." 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  foUows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Bus.  Agt. 


Local  City 

1     Columbus,  Ohio 
25     Springfield,  Mass. 
36     Peoria,  111. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
W^aterbury,  Conn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


52 
70 
85 
125 
185 
240 


President 
F.  A.  Wilson 
H.  Gladu 


The  man  n 
M.  Evinger 
Fyffe 

L.  Mogren 
R.  Wellborn 
Cottrell 


315     Montreal,  Que. 


Fin.  Sec. 
J.  W.  Limes 
W.  H.  Dion 

F.  Percacciante 
C.  C.  Truitt 
J.  B.  McGarry 
F.  J.  Duphiney 
O.  L.  Freed 
J.  Steel 

F.  J.  Horan 


Rcc.  St>c. 
T.  E.  Davies 


F.  Percacciante 

C.  C.  Truitt 

J.  B.  McGarry 

P.  Duphiney 

O.  L.  Freed 

J.  Hague  (Cor.  Sec.) 

J.  Steel  (Rec.  Sec.) 

F.  J.  Horan 


L.  Moquin 
N.  Tannyhill 
F.  Percacciante 
C.  C.  Truitt 
J.  Temple 
R.  L.  Mogren 
C.  R.  Wellborn 

J.  Hague 
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UNION  EDUCATION 


'pHE  term  "workers  education"  has  been  used 
loosely  to  include  various  developments  in  the 
field  of  adult  education.  Many  of  these  develop- 
ments have  been  stimulated  by  educators  who 
wanted  to  help  workers  to  have  educational  oppor- 
tunities denied  them  in  their  youth  or  to  participate 
in  "higher  education"  limited  to  a  privileged  few. 
Night  schools  have  served  large  groups  who  have 
wished  to  study  things  that  interested  them  or  to 
fit  themselves  for  some  new  field  of  work.  The 
"labor  colleges"  of  the  past  decade  helped  a  few  to  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge,  but  these  have  been  a 
luxury  from  which  only  a  few  could  benefit.  But 
education  in  workers  problems  is  a  field  in  which 
the  workers  themselves  must  take  the  initiative. 
Educators  can  help  put  the  arts  and  the  sciences  at 
the  service  of  workers  in  solving  their  problems,  but 
control  and  responsibility  should  rest  with  the 
workers  themselves.  Education  of  this  nature  must 
be  connected  with  the  union,  for  there  is  where  the 
problems  are  considered  and  where  policies  are  for- 
mulated. 

First  of  all  the  union  is  the  business  agency  of 
the  workers  and  is  responsible  for  getting  results. 
Choice  of  tactics  is  fundamental.  As  the  members 
of  the  union  decide  fundamental  policies  the  de- 
cisions will  be  wise  when  the  members  are  well  in- 
formed. Past  experience  and  histories  of  other 
unions  could  be  summarized  for  study  and  discussion 
by  the  union.  Successful  and  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions, successful  and  unsuccessful  strike  tactics, 
effective  and  ineffective  organizing  campaigns — and 
similar  problems.  The  results  of  such  study  and 
discussion  would  develop  guides  and  manuals  for 
new  unions,  for  recorded  experience  can  be  put  to  a 
much  wider  service  than  personal  counsel.  Just  as 
the  business  schools  and  colleges  have  developed  the 
case  method  of  educating  business  executives,  our 
unions  can  use  the  case  method  of  studying  union 
experience  and  tactics. 

In  studying  their  problems  of  tactics,  negotia- 
tions, wages,  hours,  provisions  for  emergencies,  code 
hearings,  unions  can  always  seek  the  counsel  and 
help  of  economists,  educators,  engineers,  account- 
ants and  the  technical  persons  sympathetic  with 
Labor's  interests.    The  Labor  Institutes  which  the 


Workers  Education  Bureau  has  been  holding  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  help  and  co-operation  which  unions 
can  secure  from  state  universities,  colleges  and  local 
educators. 

Union  education  developed  along  these  lines  would 
be  practical  and  sound  in  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  labor  movement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  informed,  active  membership. — Amer. 
Fed. 

 0  

LABOR  CHANGES  CONSTRUCTION  CODE 

"In  the  field  of  code  activity,  there  is  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  for  integration  of  efforts  and  plans 
to  advance  and  protest  the  interests  of  all  workers 
within  the  scope  covered  by  the  code." 

An  example  of  the  value  of  having  a  clearing  house 
designed  to  iron  out  interunion  difficulties  and  pre- 
sent a  united  front  in  labor's  demand  for  adequate 
protection  in  codes  was  well  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  the  code  for  the  gigantic 
construction  industry. 

The  various  building  industiy  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  that  organization  held  many 
conferences  prior  to  the  hearings  on  the  code,  as  well 
as  later  conferences  with  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
Recovery  Administrator,  and  President  Roosevelt. 

The  result  was  that  the  monstrous  anti-labor  code 
which  the  Consti-uction  League  of  America  tried  to 
jam  through  the  N.  R.  A.  as  permanent  statute  law 
was  modified  by  so  many  amendments  to  protect  the 
building  workers  that  the  Construction  League  pro- 
pagandists hardly  recognized  it  as  their  proposition 
when  it  was  finally  signed  by  the  President. — San 
Francisco  Organized  Labor. 

 0  

QUEER  WEATHER 

On  still,  cold  nights,  when  the  air  is  exceptionally 
calm  temperatures  may  vary  as  much  as  ten  de- 
grees within  short  distances.  In  extreme  cases  the 
distance  may  be  as  little  as  300  feet,  though  it  is 
usually  half  a  mile  or  more.  A  killing  frost  may 
damage  vegetation  on  the  ground  or  on  low  land 
when  a  thei-mometer  stationed  high  above  it  shows  a 
temperature  well  above  freezing.  United  States 
weather  bureau  experts  have  found  that  the  ideal 
place  to  record  temperatures  is  five  to  six  feet  above 
the  ground. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

APRIL  RECEIPTS 


April  Local 

Amount 

April  Local 

Amount 

2 

71 

Mar. -Apr.  rep'ts  $ 

17.70 

12 

53 

Apr.  report  .... 

109.30 

2 

64 

Apr.  report  .... 

7.20 

12 

259 

Apr.  report  .... 

4.50 

2 

139 

Mar. -Apr.  rep'ts. 

.90 

13 

33 

Apr.  report  .... 

71.10 

2 

10 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

12.60 

13 

42 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

30.00 

2 

52 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

18.10 

13 

57 

Mar.  -  Apr.  tax 

2 

70 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

(add'..)   

1.88 

2 

82 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.00 

13 

104 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

14.70 

2 

84 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

13 

234 

Apr.  report  .... 

23.35 

2 

93 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.45 

13 

263 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.80 

2 

302 

Mar.  report   .  .  - 

4.50 

13 

278 

Apr.  report  .... 

18.00 

2 

401 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

13 

340 

Apr.  report  .... 

15.00 

2 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

3.00 

13 

434 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

5.40 

2 

42 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

30.00 

13 

18 

Mar.  report   .  '.  . 

15.75 

3 

1 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.80 

13 

419 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

7.85 

3 

99 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

18.10 

16 

19 

Apr.  report  .... 

8.10 

3 

319 

Feb.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

16 

27 

Apr.  report  .... 

36.00 

3 

308 

B.  T. ;  supp.  .  .  . 

100.00 

16 

34 

Apr.  report  .... 

4.50 

4 

62 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

11.70 

16 

36 

Apr.  report  .... 

12.60 

4 

76 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.00 

16 

68 

Apr.  report  .... 

32.95 

4 

97 

On  account  .... 

10.89 

16 

77 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

18.15 

4 

39 

Former  indebted- 

16 

102 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

62.10 

ness   

35.00 

16 

105 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

14.40 

4 

350 

B.  T.  &  reinst. . 

19.50 

16 

106 

Apr.  report  .... 

21.90 

5 

5 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

56.00 

16 

109 

Apr.  report  .... 

22.60 

5 

238 

Feb.  report  .... 

1.80 

16 

132 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.60 

6 

49 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

16 

140 

B.  T.  &  reinst. . 

12.50 

6 

125 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

16 

173 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

12.60 

6 

172 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

42.40 

16 

232 

Apr.  reports  .  .  . 

8.10 

6 

4 

Apr.  report  .... 

23.40 

16 

292 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

4.00 

6 

103 

Apr.  report  .... 

9.00 

16 

299 

Feb.-  Mar.-  Apr. 

9 

25 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

10.80 

reports   

6.00 

9 

26 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

16 

305 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

2.70 

9 

38 

Apr.  report  .... 

19.90 

16 

328 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.60 

9 

88 

Dec.  report    .  .  . 

25.00 

16 

359 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

9 

81 

Apr.  report  (or.) 

16 

442 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

9 

100 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

40.00 

16 

228 

Apr.  tax   

.90 

9 

107 

Dec.  -  Jan.  -  Feb. 

16 

309 

Feb.  tax  (add'l.) 

1.80 

reports   

15.10 

17 

14 

Feb. -Mar.  rep'ts. 

10.80 

9 

144 

Mar.  report  .... 

21.10 

17 

24 

Apr.  report  .... 

14.65 

9 

190 

Feb. -Mar.  rep'ts 

23.85 

17 

46 

On  account    .  .  . 

123.60 

9 

217 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

17 

52 

Apr.  report  .... 

13.50 

9 

258 

Apr.  report  .... 

7.20 

17 

85 

Jan.   report    . . . 

7.20 

9 

332 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.40 

17 

162 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

16.70 

9 

378 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

2.70 

17 

254 

Apr.  report  (cr. ) 

9 

413 

Apr.  report  .... 

7.20 

17 

225 

B.  T  

1.80 

9 

429 

Apr.  report  .... 

11.90 

17 

308 

Mar.  report   .  •  . 

85.00 

10 

21 

Apr.  report  .... 

9.80 

17 

166 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

27.50 

10 

57 

Apr.  report  .... 

5.80 

17 

73 

Supp  

1.00 

10 

213 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

2.70 

18 

12 

Apr.  report  .... 

12.60 

10 

268 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

11.75 

18 

72 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

130.60 

10 

345 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

21.60 

18 

121 

Apr.  report  .... 

9.90 

10 

32 

1.40 

18 

147 

Apr.  report  .... 

2.60 

11 

8 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

17.80 

18 

158 

Apr.  report  .... 

4.50 

11 

67 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

32.40 

18 

260 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

37.65 

11 

110 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

5.00 

18 

286 

Mar.-Apr.  rep'ts 

34.20 

11 

123 

Mar. -Apr.  rep'ts 

20.70 

18 

336 

Apr.    report  ; 

11 

344 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

overpayment  . 

7.20 

11 

353 

Mar.  report    .  .  . 

21.60 

18 

57 

1.00 

11 

208 

B.  T  

3.10 

18 

401 

1.00 

11 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

21.00 

19 

24 

B.  T  

1.00 

11 

108 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

11.30 

19 

230 

Apr.  report  .... 

6.30 

11 

143 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

42.50 

19 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

4.00 

11 

246 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

16.20 

19 

455 

Apr.  report  .... 

9.90 

12 

240 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

20 

54 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

40.50 

charter  &  out- 

20 

70 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

7.50 

fit   

31.50 

20 

224 

Apr.  report  .... 

23.40 

April 

20 
20 
20 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


Local 

9  Apr.  report 
23 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Apr.  report  .... 
386    Mar.  report   .  .  . 

72     B.  T  

1  Apr.  report  .... 
32  Apr.  report  .... 
40  Apr.  report  .... 
4  6     On  acct  

47  Apr.  report  .... 

48  Apr.  report  .... 
63     Mar.  report   .  .  . 

7  3  Apr.  report  .... 
75     Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8  3  Apr.  report  .... 
114  Mar.-Apr.  reports 
136  Mar.-Apr.  reports 
165  Apr.  report  .... 
185     Mar.  report   .  .  . 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 
Apr.  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst.. 
Apr.  report  .... 
Mar.  report  .  .  . 
Mar.  report  .  .  . 
Apr.  tax  (add'l.) 
Apr.  tax  (add'l.) 
Apr.  report 


208 
222 
240 
244 
332 
379 


9  6  Apr.  report  .... 

140  B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

244  B.  T.  &  reinst.  . 

275  Apr.  report  .... 

419  Enroll;  supp.   .  . 

21  Enroll;  supp.   .  . 

46     On  acct  

31  Apr.  report  .... 

3  9  Jan. -Feb.  reports 
134  Apr.  report  .... 
250  Apr.  report  .... 
301  B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

2  Dec.   report    .  .  . 

9  9  Apr.  report  .... 
42  Apr.  report  .... 
93  Apr.  report  .... 

13  2  Apr.  report  .... 

215  Apr.  report  .... 

243  Apr.  report  .... 

255  Apr.  report  .... 

78  Apr.  report  .... 

10  Apr.  report  .... 

4  3  Apr.  report  .... 
66  Apr.  report  .... 

Ill  Apr.  report  .... 

125  Apr.  report  .... 

281  Apr.  report  .... 

435  Mar.  report   .  .  . 

2  6  B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

7  4  Apr.  report  .... 

295     B.  T  

Advertising  and 
subscription — 
The  Lather  . 
Transfer  indebt- 
edness   


Amount 
23.10 
9  25 
16.80 
1.00 
8.10 
54.00 
2.00 
63.00 
75.60 
2.70 
2.70 
95.50 
18.00 
11.70 
7.35 
31.60 
4.50 
8.10 
6.00 
8.10 
3.00 
264.15 
5.40 
25.05 
1.00 
.90 
8.10 
4.50 
3.90 
9.00 
2.70 
9.70 
4.03 
115.00 
4.50 
27.30 
6.70 
14.40 
24.00 
97.20 
17.50 
119.70 
24.20 
5.40 
15.30 
5.40 
4.50 
8.80 
12.60 
6.30 
9.00 
5.40 
6.30 
5.40 
9.00 
9.00 
593.00 
13.35 


45.71 
110.10 
$4,350.36 


April 
13  i 


APRIL  DISBURSEMENTS 


S.  Lee  McGohan,  A.  F.  of  L.  organizer,  or- 
ganizing Local  350,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  .  .  .$ 
The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service 

3/16—4/13   

Frank  Morrison,  Sec.  Feb.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L. . 


2.10 
81.00 


April 

13     The  Distillata  Co.,  payment  on  water  cooler 
13    W.  C.  O'Neill,  Sec.  Feb.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades 
Dept.  &  transcript  of  code  hearing  .... 
13     Western   Union  Telegraph   Co.   March  tele- 
grams   


9.25 
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April 

20    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  April 

journal    55.71 

20    The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies   .65 

27     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  April  journal,  office  and 

local  supp   599.24 

27     Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service    19.56 

27    Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   3.74 

27    Panama  Carbon  Co.,  office  supp   24.00 


April 

30    Funeral  ibenefit.  Local  No.  108,  C.  A.  Bryant, 


11053    500.00 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President    920.00 

30    Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer...  500.00 

30    Postage    20.00 

30     Office  salaries    540.00 

30    Central  United  National  Bank,  service  charge 

and  Fed.  tax    7.48 


Total  disbursements   $3,352.79 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  March  30,  1934   ;  $76,182.27 

April  receipts    4,350.36 


$80,532.63 

April  disbursements   3,352.79 

Cash  on  hand,  April  30,  1934    $77,179.84 


172  Edgar  Otis  Dunkin  36215 

42  Jennings  Bryan  Elam  36216 

240  Louis  Bell  36217 

240  Jessie  Knight  36218 

240  Joseph  Eugene  Steel  36219 


244  I.  Giallanza  8162 

42  C.  Carnahan  1042 

42  R.  R.  Davis  30832 

42  E.  C.  Parks  26748 

42  J.  T.  Hunter  23030 

308  G.  Giuffre  19611 

308  V.  Molinore  32729 

308  C.  Musarra  28297 

172  I.  A.  Brown  13295 

172  L.  J.  Comeau  35967 

144  J.  C.  Nelson  No.  2  11408 
(Mar.) 

144  A.  Kelley  31976  (Mar.) 

100  A.  Capio  29113  (Mar.) 

107  W.  H.  Evans  28676  (Mar.) 

240  Henry  Cottrell  28772 

240  John  Hague  10381 

42  I.  T.  Furry  24543 

244  T.  Afronti  19464 

244  J.  Julian  26058 

244  C.  Corraro  31039 

244  S.  Prestigiacomo  8226 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

234  Jonathan  Dewitt  Miller  36220 

5  Arvel  Ray  Doll  3  6221 

42  Harry  George  McKissick  36222 

4  2  Oscar  Hugo   Ogren  36223 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 


244 

J. 

Guercio  34213 

244 

H. 

Schwartz  19325 

234 

James  Byrd  20779 

234 

John  H.  Bruce  34693 

340 

B. 

A.  Gaines  22557 

340 

A. 

Ferguson  31231 

5 

G. 

H.  Herron  15750 

5 

J. 

A.  Ford  33212 

42 

E. 

0.  Everhart  10791 

68 

V. 

C.  Inskeep  25827 

68 

H. 

F.  Chapman  22163 

42 

F. 

R.  Bernard  16222 

106 

P. 

Ackerman  2  5  697  (Mar.) 

140 

T. 

C.  Beatty  15963 

140 

T. 

L.  McKnight  17214 

299 

C. 

H.  Wills  23619 

299 

H. 

Horn  16070  (Mar.) 

203 

L. 

C.  Lowe  13430 

260 

R. 

P.  Woods  30629 

260 

E. 

C.  Ellis  12816 

260 

E. 

T.  Marrs  23020 

244 

I. 

Levy  28746 

419  Frank  Carlton  Meehan  36224 

419  Erwin  Miller  36225 

419  Clarence  Lane  Mullins  36226 

21  Joy  Jackson  Warden  36227 

24  4  Antino  Giallanzo  36228 


70  H.  Becker  8773 

308  F.  Molinore  32730 

42  E.  A.  Ogren  35299 

46  T.  J.  Keeley  35786 

46  J.  A.  MacxMillan  32242 

46  J.  J.  Skinner  35691 

140  R.  A.  Sealey  29048 

244  F.  Affronti  22315 

244  D.  Kapalinsky  5761 

244  F.  Mirable  36065 

301  W.  J.  Tope  29566 

301  T.  Tope  21101 

301  J.  W.  Powers  19757 

301  T.  M.  Gillispie  8426 

26  H.  W.  Andrews  15838 

26  W.  R.  Andrews  23010 

26  W.  J.  Andrews  24626 

244  F.  Ingrassia  31723 

244  J.  V.  Spataro  25935 

28  L.  S.   McQuown  29929 

28  F.  A.  Wheeler  9665 

28  C.  P.  Yeager  15248 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


238 

C. 

S.  Henderson  12795  (Feb.) 

72 

E. 

P.  Bisaillon  10580  (Mar.) 

72 

J.  H.  Regan  7  628  (Mar.) 

38 

L. 

A.  Jacobs  23510  (Mar.) 

72 

A. 

D.  Brennan  5656  (Mar.) 

72 

C.  H.  Robichaud  29268  (Mar.) 

38 

W 

G.   Rosploch,  Jr.  36094 

72 

H. 

W.  Brown  13092  (Mar.) 

72 

W.  Sloan  25820  (Mar.) 

(Mar.) 

72 

L. 

Buono    35021  (Mar.) 

72 

J.  N.  Stafford  17725  (Mar.) 

345 

A. 

J.  Miller,  Jr.  7379   (Mar  ) 

72 

F. 

B.  Corbett  16114  (Mar.) 

.  72 

J.   J.   Stokes   30870  (Mar.) 

123 

J. 

McCabe   26209  (Mar.) 

72 

W 

.G.  Corbett  16113  (Mar) 

72 

J.  J.  Sullivan  14619  (Mar.) 

143 

I. 

Polchwsky  19119  (Jan.) 

72 

G. 

F.  Craffey  31507  (Mar.) 

72 

C.  H.  Sweeney  25603  (Mar.) 

143 

J. 

Halaishyn   29642  (Feb.) 

72 

L. 

J.  Fay  10184  (Mar.) 

72 

H.  Weiss  34106  (Mar.) 

143 

N. 

Hallahan   29641  (Feb.) 

72 

C. 

J.   Kelly   9183  (Mar.) 

72 

J.  F.  Womboldt  3  6158  (Mar.) 

53 

F. 

J.  Jahn  36180  (Mar.) 

72 

T. 

E.  Kelley  11685  (Mar.) 

72 

F.  O.  Wood  30719  (Mar.) 

53 

H. 

J.   Wimbrough  28055 

72 

G. 

LaVoie   299  43  (Mar.) 

9 

J.   F.   Moore   7  690 

109 

F. 

C.    Barnes  30862 

72 

J. 

McCabe  34367  (Mar.) 

9 

Wm.  Sanders  25781 

109 

N. 

Zimmerman  9057 

72 

P. 

F.  McCluskey  8493  (Mar.) 

9 

A.  J.  Stoll  20419 

85 

E. 

G.  Hirsch  (Jan.)  25400 

72 

J. 

F.  Otis  16097  (Mar.) 

485 

R.  L.  Henry  36195 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

4 

J. 

M.  Vanfossen  8956 

74 

C. 

Diebold  879 

74 

W.  E.  Mitchell,  Jr.  35114  (Mar) 

244 

A. 

Alper  (Mar.)  32910 

74 

c. 

A.  Grove  28981  (Mar.) 

74 

Edw.  Schreiber  29670  (Mar.) 

244 

H. 

Bellovan  13610 

74 

P. 

Hartman   9485  (Mar.) 

74 

Edw.  H.  Schwabauer  33966 

244 

H. 

Cohen  36004 

74 

E. 

H.  Johnston,  Jr.  17930 

(Mar.) 

244 

L. 

Schwartz  17159 

(Mar.) 

74 

P.  J.  Sonnefeldt  33944  (Mar.) 

244 

S. 

Schwartz  24685 

74 

F. 

J.  Mack  2714  (Mar.) 

74 

V.  Woods  29389  (Mar.) 

244 

I. 

Yelles  27708  (Sept.) 

74 

Jas.  McCord  28618  (Mar.) 

74 

Geo.  Juhl  9600  (Mar.) 
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27 


139 
125 


27 

106 

162 
100 
109 
244 
244 
74 


74 


L.  J.  Gagnon  33207  (Ren.) 
A.  J.   Myers   24370  (Ren.) 
W.  J.   Burnside  28010  (Ren. 
Dec. ) 

H.  E.  Sliumaker   (Ren.  Mar.) 
32786 

R.  A.  Dougherty  (Ren.  Mar.) 
29766 

L.  B.  Mulford  17532  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

F.  J.  Baker  28874  (Mar.) 

E.  Clements  10880  (Ren.) 

F.  A.  Hodson  24897  (Mar.) 

A.  Steinman   16644  (Mar.) 
L.  Ehrlich  14770  (Ren.  Feb.) 

B.  J.  Pickel  25427  (Mar.) 
H.  Davis  25135   (Ren.  Nov.) 
B.  McCarty  21130  (Ren.  Jan.) 
Harry  P.   Sonnefeldt  34009 

(Ren.  Mar.) 
Frank  Andrae  5969  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

Fred  Adams  9802  (Ren.  Mar.) 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

74     M.  C.  Bettin  34877  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74    E.  W.  Byczek  34848  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     C.  Chickley  27102  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74    J.  F.  Cappel  26436  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74     R.  E.  Crowley  23310  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    J.  M.  Cutchow  26272  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     G.  H.  Edyburn  27956  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    W.  E.  Edyburn  13016  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    H.  A.  Gilleece  26994  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     P.  Gilleece  844  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74    A.  J.  Gyles  32136  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74     Herbert  Janicki  32454  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     M.  Lennedy  15726  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74     E.  F.  Kowalski  29746  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    H.  A.  Lynn  24561  (Ren.  Mar.) 


74     H.  L.  McCoskey  27493  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    M.  J.  McDougall  8900  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    P.  J.  Mader  29149  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74    F.  H.  Martin  26169  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    A.  E.  Meister  17258  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     M.  J.  Mayerhofer  32146  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    W.  G.  Pherigo  28354  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     M.  O.  Powley  17331  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74     G.  K.  Smith  33881  (Ren.  Mar.) 
74    R.  H.  Nelson  35056  (Ren. 
Mar.) 

74    A.  L.  Gerke  23074  (Ren.  Apr.) 
74     H.  A.  Gerke  34167  (Ren.  Apr.) 
74     C.  M.  Schofield  24471  (Ren. 
Apr.) 

74     E.  Turner  5518  (Ren.  Apr.) 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  DEPOSITED 

173     G.  Paternite  29214  (Mar.) 

REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

240     Montgomery,  Ala. 


5  Anthony  -Sindona  age  18  (Jan.) 
26     Oswald  Jones,  Jr.  age  19  (Mar  ) 


From        Name  To 

2     A.  Jones  23270    57 

4  S.  F.  Muhlbach  33620    71 

5  John  Doll  246   18 

9     E.  D.  Jacobs  19850    2 

9     T.  Boldt  24202    39 

20    Louis  Rodier  17359    74 

20  Fred  Rush  9553    110 

21  F.  C.  Arthur  4936    27 

21     L.  C.  Brown  14490   27 

21     L.  L.  Coker  14031    27 

27     W.  Waltermeyer  2674    21 

27     L.  C.  Brown  14490    21 

27    W.  Watermeyer  2674    21 

33  W.  F.  Hinchey,  Jr.  33568.  .166 

46     Martin  Brown  17057    52 


APPRENTICES  INDENTURED 

18     Raymond  Edw.  Dishion  age  20 


TRANSFERS 

From        Name  To 

46     A.  Bauman  26935   215 

46     Jos.  Cowen  14956    215 

46     J.  J.  Doherty  24466    166 

46     G.  Kruger  6191  166 

46    D.  J.  Stone  34358    166 

46  W.  B.  Symington  24461.  .  .215 

72     T.  C.  Stafford  23789    123 

72    C.  M.  Stafford  757    123 

74    W.  R.  Harper  8647    18 

74     W.  O'Day  20643    68 

100    F.  Reichel  11487   244 

103     E.  F.  McKnight  18445    340 

123     A.  F.  Baldwin  693    72 

123     J.  Chisholm  36156    72 

123     C.  Forsyth  8791    72 


42     Kenneth  Irving  Boardman  age 
17 


From        Name  To 

123     A.  Frazier  20842    72 

123     J.  Zaiser  13829    72 

132     F.  VanRiper  34907    136 

151     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    392 

234    J.  B.  Wallace  16425    240 

246     H.  L.  Barber  28593    166 

255     A.  Nicholson  15167   71 

295     M.  Scheall  2056    71 

379  P.  W.  Tarnstrom  5315....  42 

386  B.  A.  Barrenger  29133  .  .  .  .166 

386     Geo.  Swift  30055    166 

392    J.  Barnoff  30016   57 

392     J.  N.  Hall  32981    32 

392     W.  Pfeiffer  24188    32 

485     H.  F.  Kauertz  18795    234 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

25 

$10.00 

31 

S.  Dubuc  13178 

102 

3.00 

25 

J.  Maclnnes  31315 

5 

4.00 

9 

R.  Hines  36149 

52 
74 

2.00 
2.00 

151 

429 

J.  H.  Thomann  23271 
C.  Baldwin  24754 

32 

4.50 

392 

W.  Pfeiffer  24188 

136 

2.50 

132 

F.  L.  VanRiper  34907 

123 

4.00 

72 

T.  C.  Stafford  23789 

240 

1.60 

234 

J.  B.  Wallace  16425 

53 

4.00 

9 

J.  McKenzie  17120 

301 

12.00 

407 

W.  J.  Tope  29566 

53 

4.00 

9 

H.  Brady  13535 

301 

12.00 

407 

T.  Tope  21101 

53 

4.00 

9 

F.  Jones  32798 

301 

12.00 

407 

J.  W.  Powers  19757 

57 

16.00 

392 

J.  Barnoff  30016 

2 

10.50 

9 

W.  H.  Nirmaier  6688 

234 

2.00 

485 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

140 

7.25 

224 

T.  M.  Gillespie  8426 

28 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President- — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96  99,  123,  139,  246  and  254.  Meets 
quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Bobbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54  and  380.    W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  "Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     -25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   50  Labels,  per  50  ,.  35 

Arrearage  Notices    -50  Lapel  Button   50 

Charter    2.00  Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Charter  and'  Outfit   15.00  Manual      .50 

Constitution   15  Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50  Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1-00  Seal    4.60 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin   Sec  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin  Sec  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75  Solicitor  Certificates   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75  Stamp  Pad   25 

Fin  Sec  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  36 

Fin".  Sec.  Ledger',    500  pages   12.50  Transfers   60 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00  Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  ^r.^y,^^^^^,  n^r.An  tin 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00  Withdrawal  Cards   80 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages    27.50  Working  Permits   36 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Phone, 
Potomac  2038. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,   D.   C— Meets   Mon.,   Rm.   308,  Mather 

Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W.  Exec.  Bd. 
meets  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.  J.  D.  Meldahl,  1424  E.  First  St.,  R.  1, 
Box  558C. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  797  Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  13  31  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  HI. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.   Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  .St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.    L.  A.  Moffitt,  1737  %  Ottawa  Dr. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  4261/2 

W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m. 
S-  B.  Story,  532  S.  W.  11th  St. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  8  p.  m.. 

Room  218,  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Boland,  Craig 
Beach  Village,  Diamond,  O. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  20  6  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.    Ora  A.  Kress,  57  La  Belle  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

3  2  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246   Sycamore  St.     Peter  Mackie,   230   Chester  St. 

Tel.  Garfield  2732. 
33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 

Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 

5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

3  4  Ft.  Wayne,  Lid. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Carpenters  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.     Node  Tanuyhill,  B.  A.,  513 
Lincoln  Ave.     Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  Sec,  R.  2,  Box  59. 
Tel.  County  22R1. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,   Calif. — Meets   every   Fri.,    8:00    p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCreadv  St.    Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.   J.  B. 

Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  Ave. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.    Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 

Cady,  iSec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 
4  8  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.    W.  T.  Davidson 

323  Adelaid  St. 
4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.    T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 

Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Him- 
street,  211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.    E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans.  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  12S  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

6  6  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Ly- 
ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  1st 
and  3d  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard,  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall.  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash.— Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3,  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 9  55  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  22  Butman  St., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Labor  Temple,  Walnut  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David 
Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J.- — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  A"ve.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st  Sat.,    9:30   a.  m., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee 
Roy  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,   N.   J. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  233  W.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  10  Craig 
PI.,  N.  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Tel.  PI.  6-38.56. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  159  So.  4th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  I/2  Main  St. 

J.  C.  Willis,  P.  T.,  Rt.  1,  Box  197,  Salinas,  Calif. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St..  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphlney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

13  4  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

140  Dallas,  Tex. — Meets  8  p.  m.,  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  1803 

Commerce  St.    F.  E.  Bundy,  1420  N.  Beckley  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  Gen.  Del.,  Sta.  B. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  50  2 
9th  St.,  -S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Phone,  Puyallup  3336. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind.— Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.  J.  T.  Brennan,  2550  Magnolia  Ave. 
Tel.  675-495. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — ^Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 

O.  L.  Freed,  311  So.  Sycamore  St. 
190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 

Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 

Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.     Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 

Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  63  No.  Williams  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn.^ — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth  Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

2  24  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 
bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 
and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis.— Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  1161/2  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

240  Montgomery,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Standard 
Drug  Store,  cor.  High  and  Jackson.  John  O.  Hague, 
1510  So.  Holt  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

24  6  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  14  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J.— Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    C.  R.  Nicholas,  509  Williams  St. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  12  Broadwater. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  415  B 
St.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed..  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  li  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tern. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.  Harry  Johnson,  Sec,  Meads  Point,  Green- 
wich, Conn.    Tel.,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1217  Mailman 
Ct.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Louis  Cottell,  636  S.  St.  Marys  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem..  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr..  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone.  581-J  Vallejo. 

30.5  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx.  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St..  Room  11.  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock.  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

332  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  HI. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller.  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington.  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Lab.  Hall. 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin.  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette.  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  115  Glover  St. 
F.  A.  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 


353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  28231/2  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  L 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall. 
17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt.  R.  1,  Box  1154. 
Residence.  3644  N.  18th  St. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall. 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex.  Cook.  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.   and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544 J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem..  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave. 

392  Elmira.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m..  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143 1/2  W.  Water  St.  Henrv  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  722  i/^  W^hitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  Ist  Wed..  Community  Hall. 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown. 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

419  Greensboro.  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

43  4  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 
Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

4  39  Windsoi'.  Ont'..  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo..  2  p.  m.. 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
4091/2  w.  Church  St. 

47  8  Wenatchee.  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

4  83  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    A.  A.  Banks,  1166  Hickory  St. 


-A  Reference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  Journeyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical  and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


ATTENTION!! 


splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  3rd  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen,  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
Illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schooling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  Its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  hnnest  effort  each  week  In  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlinf  d,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  In  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  Industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  Is  dally 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  capable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc.  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

AH  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 


Price  $3.00  Per  Copy.    We  Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

or 

If  you  cannot  buy  one,  request  your  Public  lilbrary  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 

A  Reference  Boolt  No  Wood  or  Metal  Lather  Should  Be  Without   


MORE  THAN  MERE  ATTENTION 


'pHE  Journal  of  Electrical  Workers  comments  edi- 
torially about  a  warning-  sounded  by  an  escaped 
Socialist  and  labor  leader  from  Austria.  The  Aus- 
trian, the  Journal  states,  "declares  that  Hitler  won 
in  Gei-many,  and  Dollfuss  in  Austria  because  labor 
neglected  youth.  While  the  honest,  brave  and  well- 
intentioned  older  statesmen,  with  complete  sacrifice, 
devoted  themselves  to  running  the  show,  the  dicta- 
tors stole  the  allegiance  of  the  boys  and  girls.'j 

"Is  the  American  labor  movement  finding  a  hos- 
pitable place  for  young  men  and  women  in  its 
ranks?"  the  editorial  asks. 

But  to  get  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  younger 
labor  elements  more  than  mere  attention  is  neces- 
sary. They  have  to  be  assured  that  they  are  joining 
a  movement  where  a  partnership  of  ideas  is  as  wel- 
come as  a  partnership  of  numbers. 

Mentally  old  men  usually  fear  youth.  That  goes 
back  to  the  cave-men  days  when  the  Old  Man  of  the 
group  had  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  club  before  his 
position  of  authority  could  be  pre-empted.  No  mat- 
ter how  toothless,  dull-witted,   bleary-eyed,  slow- 


muscled  he  had  become,  he  never  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion willingly.  Only  a  revolt  by  the  young  males  of 
his  numerous  progeny  made  a  change  of  leadership 
possible. 

And  this  fear  of  youth  and  its  challenge  has  come 
down  with  us  through  the  ages. 

If  we  want  the  loyalty  of  youth  we  shall  have  to 
give  them  the  right  to  their  aggressive  ideas  as  well 
as  to  their  aggressive  physical  action. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  by 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

P.  O.  station  A  Meriden,  Conn. 


Talks  to  the  Trade  Ueioeists 

on  the 

Uses  of  Life  lesuuraeee 

To  Provide — 6.  Insurance  That  Fits  the  Needs  of  the  Individual 

The  needs  for  life  insurance  vary  among  individuals.  The  insurance 
needs  of  an  unmarried  man  in  the  twenties  are  different  from  those  of  a 
man  in  the  forties  with  a  large  family  dependent  upon  him.  The  insur- 
ance needs  of  the  business  man  differ  from  those  of  his  employees. 

If  the  need  for  insurance  protection  be  limited  to  a  temporary  or  future 
period  of  time,  "term  insurance"  should  be  purchased.  If  the  need  is  for  a 
permanent  insurance  coverage,  "the  ordinary  whole  life"  insurance  policy 
is  available,  with  premiums  payable  for  the  balance  of  his  lifetime.  For 
those  desiring  to  pay  up  their  policy  within  a  limited  period  of  time,  a 
"limited  payment  life"  form  is  available,  and  finally,  the  "endowment 
policy"  is  useful  for  accumulating  the  face  amount  of  the  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  endowment  period,  thus  presenting  a  large  investment  element. 
Also,  the  Retirement  Annuity  contract  provides  a  deferred  annuity  income 
out  of  present  earnings,  the  annuity  payments  beginning  at  a  time  when 
reduced  earning  power  requires  an  additional  source  of  income, 

ULLICO  policies  fit  every  purse  and  need.  They  are  issued  in  the 
amount  of  $500  and  up,  with  or  without  disability  benefits  and  general  and 
travel  accidental  death  benefits. 

Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recognize  the  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  these  attractive  insurance  contracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 

The 

UNION  LABOR 
Life  leseraeee  Compaey 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our-  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Sell,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto.  Ontario 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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New  Construction  In  The  St.  Louis  Zoo 


'pHE  photographs  accompanying  this  article  illus- 
trate something  decidedly  new  and  different  in 
zoological  construction.  In  order  that  the  reader 
might  clearly  understand  just  what  they  repre- 
sent, a  few  words  regarding  the  history  of  the  con 
ception  and  development  of  the  ideas  involved  is 
necessary. 

When  completed,  the  illustrations  will  have  the 
true  appearance  of  natural  red  granite  boulder  for- 
mations. The  idea  of  building  these  artificial  bould- 
ers was  conceived  by  Mr.  George  P.  Vierheller,  Di- 
rector and  Mr.  John  Wallace,  Architect  of  the  St. 
Louis  Zoological  Gardens  during  one  of  their  trips 
thru  the  Ozark  mountains  of  Missouri.  The  original 
formations,  which  were  selected  for  reproduction  are 
located  at  Graniteville,  Mo.  Red  granite  in  this 
locality  covers  an  area  of  several  square  miles  and 
contains  a  wonderful  array  of  splendor  in  color  and 
form.  These  red  granite  formations  are  very  rare 
and  less  than  five  deposits  exist  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Walter  I.  Seifert,  Architectural  Sculptor  and 
Designer  was  called  into  consultation  and  these  men 
after  several  years  of  extensive  experimentation 
developed  a  p^an  for  reproduction  of  the  red  granite. 
Models  of  the  natural  formations  were  ma.de  and 
sample  boulders  constructed.  So  exact  were  the 
rep:  oducticns  that  natives  of  Graniteville  were  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  artificial. 

The  natural  tendency  toward  open  type  or  barless 
runways  has  prompted  the  erection  of  this  idea  in 
animal  housing.  The  rocky  formations  cover,  In 
its  entirety,  a  building  75  feet  wide  by  176  feet  long, 
which  is  in  places  about  30  feet  high.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  construction  can  best  be  realized  if  the 
reader  will  visualize  huge  rocks  and  boulders  piled 
one  on  the  other  haphazardly,  as  in  their  natural 
state,  to  a  heighth  sufficient  to  hide  the  building 


mentioned  above  so  completely  that  not  a  single 
brick  or  opening  is  visible  on  the  outside.  The  rocky 
boulders  are  massive  and  extend  in  places  out  from 
the  bundling  50  and  75  feet.  Lathers  will  appre- 
ciate a  job  of  this  type  when  they  know  that  the 
lathers  labor  involved  is  equivalent  to  the  labor 
necessary  on  a  job  containing  fifty  thousand  yards 
of  metal  lath  partitions  and  suspended  ceilings. 

The  outside  yards  or  runways  around  the  building 
are  e'Hptical  in  shape,  the  total  area  measuring  ap- 
proximately 300x450  feet.  These  runs  are  so  divided 
that  each  type  of  anim.al  has  a  spacious  yard  separ- 
ated from  the  public  walk  by  means  of  a  continuous 
m.oat  syster.1,  thereby  eliminating  fixed  fencing.  The 
entire  building,  division  walls  and  outer  dry  moat 
system  are  to  be  formed  in  exact  shape  and  colored 
to  represent  red  granite.  This  work  is  produced  by 
skilled  lathers,  shaping  iron  rods  and  metal  lath  to 
conform  with  the  contour  of  the  formation.  When 
this  step  has  been  finished,  plasterers  apply  a  scratch 
coat  of  cement,  making  ready  for  use  of  the  cement 
gun.  The  twelve  divisions  of  the  present  operation 
will  house  the  antelope  family,  zebras,  giraffes,  os- 
triches, black  bucks,  etc. 

Cost  of  constructing  this  type  of  work  is  con- 
siderably less  than  methods  previously  used  to  de- 
velop artificial  rocky  formations  and  the  St.  Louis 
Zoo  will  use  it  exclusively  in  the  future.  Further  in- 
formation concerning  construction,  costs,  etc.,  may 
be  had  by  writing  Mr.  Seifert  in  care  of  St.  Louis 
Zoo.  Lathers  in  other  localities  should  endeavor  to  in- 
terest their  Zoological  Board  members  in  this  type 
of  construction  as  it  means  many  months  work  for 
their  members. 

HARRY  J.  HAGEN, 

Bus.  Rep.  Local  No.  73. 


Artificial  boulders,  showing  scratch  coat  applied.       Ready  to  receive  finish  coat 
applied  with  cement  gun.    Cement  is  colored  to  imitate  red  granite. 
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What  Is  The  Matter  With  Roosevelt? 


No  chief  of  government  in  modem  times  has  seen 
so  cleai'ly  the  great  evils  of  the  day  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  them. 

Time  after  time  he  has  diagnosed  the  evils.  He 
has  challenged  the  money  changers.  He  has  lashed 
them  and  he  has  rained  upon  them  many  telling 
blows. 

But  why  does  the  president  display  so  many  signs 
of  weakness? 

Why  does  the  president  so  fear  the  labor  move- 
ment? The  labor  movement  gives  him  his  sole  or- 
ganized and  powerful  support  in  his  war  against  ex- 
ploitation. From  every  other  quarter  he  gets  only 
opposition  and  double  crossing. 

Yet  the  White  House  seems  to  fear  to  really,  fully 
and  freely  recognize  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.    It  is  time  this  was  said. 

*  *  * 

Washington  is  full  of  anti-Roosevelt  lobbies.  Per- 
haps there  never  were  so  many  powerful  lobbies  in 
the  capital.    All  fighting  Roosevelt. 

Throughout  the  life  of  NRA  big  business  has 
fought  the  Roosevelt  program  of  shortening  hours 
and  raising  wages.  Labor  has  supported  it,  and 
without  making  exorbitant  demands.  If  Roosevelt 
were  to  lose  labor  support  he  would  be  in  a  mighty 
leaky  boat. 

Roosevelt's  mighty  man  Johnson  acts  likewise. 
Labor  cannot  get  representation  on  code  authori- 
ties. When  labor  representatives  are  to  be  chosen, 
the  administration  goes  into  the  colleges  instead  of 
into  the  unions.  In  other  words,  labor  has  no  voice 
in  selecting  its  representatives.  Many  of  the  college 
men  are  fine,  intelligent,  loyal  and  earnest.  But 
they  are  not  labor's  representatives ;  they  are  the 
government's  representatives. 

*  *  * 

Rapidly  a  great  bureaucracy  is  growing  up,  large- 
ly because  of  this  very  lack  of  true  representative 
character. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Roosevelt  ? 

Six  months  ago  that  question  couldn't  be  asked, 
without  danger.  It  means  something  that  it  can  be 
asked  today.  Does  Roosevelt  know  what  it  means? 
Do  his  advisers  know? 

Perhaps  many  of  the  advisers  are  so  close  to  the 
woods  they  can't  see  the  trees.  Perhaps  they  have 
their  eye  on  a  goal  and  cannot  see  the  way  to  arrive. 
Perhaps  a  lot  of  things. 

*  *  * 

To  criticize  the  "brain  trust"  is  nonsense.  We 
need  brains.  Else  why  have  colleges  ?  "Brain  trust" 
talk  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  politics  and  pretty  bad 


politics.  No  sensible  person  would  put  government 
into  the  hands  of  morons,  even  though  at  times  it 
has  been  in  such  hands.  That  is  one  reason  we  have 
such  a  mess  to  get  out  of  today. 

But  Roosevelt  gains  nothing  by  failing  to  take 
labor  into  full  consultation.  NRA  is  not  a  political 
machine.  It  is  an  economic  machine.  It  should  be 
divorced  from  political  notions  and  methods. 

Roosevelt  talks  about  industrial  self-government, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  checks  the  very  thing  that 
makes  self-government.  That  is  self-chosen  repre- 
sentation. He  condemns  the  company  union,  but  he 
pushes  the  real  unions  aside.  He  talks  out  minority 
representation,  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable. 
That  would  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  represen- 
tation. 

*    *  * 

It  is  fair  to  ask :  What  is  the  matter  with  Roose- 
velt? Not  to  hurt  him  or  weaken  his  progress,  but 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  straight  line,  to  offer  a 
jolt  to  clear  away  a  lot  of  bad  methods  and  non- 
sense. 

Without  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  NRA 
will  not  work.  That  is  fact.  Why  doesn't  Roosevelt 
see  that  tremendous  fact?  It  would  change  a  great 
many  things  in  NRA,  and  NRA  would  soon  be  get- 
ting those  jobless  ten  million  Americans  back  to 
work. 


END  THIS  "MINIMUM"  NONSENSE 

Whenever  organized  workers  seek  a  wage  in- 
crease some  critic  arises  to  declare  that  wages  are 
going  too  high.  Remarks  are  made  about  standards 
of  living  and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  since  workers 
could  live  on  less  they  should  work  for  less. 

A  New  York  banker  has  just  written  an  article 
in  which  he  sets  his  "minimum  $48,475,  asserting 
that  he  must  have  an  income  of  $75,000,  household 
and  service  at  $11,280,  wife's  clothing  at  $5,000  and 
so  on. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  a  worker's  family  of  five  requires  $2,179.58 
in  New  York  City,  where"  the  banker  lives.  His 
rent  is  put  at  $311.73,  clothing  for  the  whole  family 
at  $361.81  and  food  at  $915.58.  Notice  all  those 
odd  pennies — wage  earners  have  to  count  pennies. 

But  why  this  difi'erencc  in  str.ndards?  Isn't  it 
about  time  for  the  United  States  government  to 
quit  figuring  out  how  little  a  family  can  "get  by" 
on? 

— Editorial,  Wm.  E.  McEwen. 

April  12,  1930. 
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THE   CO -GETTER   CO -GETS 


Back  in  1926  I  placed  my  transfer  in  Local  102 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  I  had  the  pleasure  at  that  time 
of  meeting  a  lather  of  that  local  who  seemed  to  me 
to  have  a  certain  idea  as  to  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong  with  the  building  trades  in  general 
and  the  lathers  in  particular. 

This  man  at  the  time  I  mention  was  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  Local  102  and  after  attending  their 
meetings  and  listening  to  the  suggestions  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Brother  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
man  who  having  given  his  word  stuck  to  it  in  spite 
of  everything,  I  assured  myself  that  if  ever  given 
the  opportunity  this  man  would  make  a  name  for 
himself. 

Along  about  1932  Local  143  of  Paterson  like  a 
good  many  other  locals,  due  to  the  depression  was 
on  the  verge  of  being  obliterated.  Men  who  wanted 
to  work,  but  held  out  for  the  wages  got  very  little, 
if  any  of  the  small  amount  of  work  being  done. 
Others  were  free-lancing,  cutthroating  etc.,  taking 
work  for  almost  nothing.  In  other  words  conditions 
were  deplorable;  it  was  impossible  for  things  to  be 
any  worse  no  matter  what  could  happen. 

Into  this  maelstrom,  this  hell-hole  came  my  friend 
from  Newark  to  work  on  a  job  that  was  being  done 
by  an  out  of  town  lathing  boss.  He  dropped  his 
transfer  in  Local  143  and  for  the  time  being  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  It  wasn't  long  though  before 
he  had  different  ones  setting  up  and  taking  notice, 
as  each  day  went  by  others  noticed  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  was  asked  to  take  over  things  and 
try  to  remedy  conditions. 

The  delegate  resigned  and  he  was  elected  in  his 
place.  He  started  things  moving  from  scratch.  A 
system  was  put  in  effect  whereby  each  man  got  his 
equal  share  of  money,  if  one  man  earned  fiifty  dol- 
lars he  didn't  go  on  a  job  again  until  the  other 
brothers  had  earned  the  same.  He  lined  the  men 
up,  by  entreaty,  coaxing  and  here  and  there  a  little 
sterner  arguments. 

He  talked  to  the  bosses,  laid  down  the  law  to  them 
and  told  them  what  he  expected.  They  jumped  over 
the  traces  but  never  more  than  once.  The  second 
time  they  played  ball.  He  restored  working  condi- 
tions to  the  level  of  the  good  old  boon  days,  wages 
were  brought  up  to  where  they  belonged,  so  that  at 
the  present  time,  we  can  safely  and  honestly  say  that, 
regardless  of  any  other  local.  Local  143  of  Patter- 
son, N.  J.  has  the  best  working  conditions  in  the 
lathing  trade  to-day,  and  the  best  of  all  we  are  get- 
ting the  wages. 

To  continue,  this  same  brother  who  had  done  all 


this,  subconsciously  and  with  the  same  spirit  as 
shown  before,  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  building  trades  of  this  country.  He  brought 
other  trades  together,  smoothed  out  this  and  ironed 
out  that,  climbing  higher  and  higher  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men.  The  papers  began  to  take  notice. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Paterson  Building 
Trades  Council.  The  political  factions  took  notice, 
with  the  results  that  organized  labor  has  had  sev- 
eral bills  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  labor  as  a  whole.  He  has  worked 
hard  for  and  the  Assembly  has  passed  and  it  is  now 
before  the  State  Senate,  a  bill  to  curb  and  partially 
do  away  with  that  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  labor, 
the  injunction. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  New  Jersey  organized 
labor  has  been  controlled  by  a  clique  headed  by 
Theodore  Brandell,  who  has  had  himself  and  his 
crowd  year  after  year  elected  and  in  full  control  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Building  Trades  Council. 

Through  efforts  instigated  by  the  brother  in  ques- 
tion, the  movement  was  started  for  the  ouster  of 
this  gang,  to  purge  labor  of  these  parasites,  these 
blood-suckers  of  organized  labor,  who  use  their  po- 
sitions to  further  their  own  ends,  not  for  the  cause 
of  labor  as  they  had  swoni  to  do.  What  happened? 
At  the  32d  convention  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  on  May  21st  and  22d  an  up- 
rising was  staged  and  lo  and  behold  the  great  Bran- 
dell and  his  crowd  were  removed  from  power,  an  en- 
tire new  slate  was  put  in  power  and  our  mutual 
friend  was  placed  on  that  council  as  Vice-President. 

This  man  has  only  started.  Watch  him  climb 
higher  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor;  he  can't  fail 
to  do  so.  This  man  is  a  natural  born  fighter,  work- 
ing twenty-four  hours  a  day,  for  the  interest  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  above  we  have  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  election  a  labor  man  running  for  the  office  of 
Freeholder,  the  first  time  organized  labor  has  put 
a  man  on  either  ticket,  and  he  will  be  elected. 

The  lathers  of  Local  143,  as  a  reward  for  the 
work  he  has  done,  offered  a  life  term  as  delegate 
to  the  man  who  has  done  all  this  for  them.  The 
man  refused  and  accepted  a  regular  elected  term. 

Brothers,  hats  off  to  Brother  Sal  Maso,  delegate 
of  Local  143.  The  man  fights  for  the  rights  of  his 
union  and  organized  labor  in  general. 

ROBERT  L.  YOUNG, 
Recording  Secretary  Local  No.  143. 
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Labors  Only  Guarantee  Is  A  Strong  Union 


JN  A  recent  editorial  headed  "A  Challenge  to  Amer- 
ican Labor,",  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch"  had 
this  to  say  about  the  opportunity  offered  American 
workers  by  the  National  Recovery  Program : 

"There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  General  Johnson's 
pronouncement  that  'It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministration to 'act  as  an  agent  to  unionize  labor.' 
This  is  a  job  which  labor  must  do  itself. 

"The  Recovery  Act  does,  however,  obligate  the 
administration  to  support  any  unionization  move- 
ment which  labor  itself  may  initiate. 

"It  provides  specifically  that  workers  'shall  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
shall  be  free  from  interference,  restraint  or  coercion 
of  employers  of  labor  or  their  agents  in  the  desig- 
nation of  such  representatives,  or  in  self-organiza- 
tion, or  in  other  conceited  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection.' 

"In  these  words  the  act  definitely  outlaws  the 
usual  tactics  of  anti-union  employers— forcible  ejec- 
tion of  labor  organizers,  denial  of  freedom  of  assem- 
blage, the  'yellow  dog'  contract,  the  blacklist,  dis- 
charge for  union  membership. 

"Under  these  provisions  the  employer  who  at- 
tempts to  'fire'  a  union  member  or  to  run  a  union 
organizer  out  of  town  may  have  his  license  revoked ; 
be  denied  the  right  to  sell  his  products  in  interstate 
commerce. 

"It  is  this  guarantee  of  public  protection  in  orga- 
nizing activities  that  the  President  has  called  'a  new 
charter  of  rights  long  sought  and  hitherto  denied.' 
"Here  we  have  the  first  statute  in  history  to  assure 
to  labor  legal  support  and  the  right  to  organization. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  labor  possesses  the 
wisdom  and  the  strength  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity. 

"It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  employers  will 
readily  relinquish  their  past  and  present  freedom 
from  labor  participation  in  the  determination  of 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions.  Closed  com- 
pany towns  will  not  suddenly  be  thrown  open.  In- 
dependent organizers  will  not  be  welcomed  with 
open  anns. 

"Already  we  hear  reports  that  numerous  attor- 
neys are  carefully  studying  the  law  to  see  whether 
it  may  be  interpreted  to  permit  the  exclusion  of 
outside  organizers ;  that  coal  and  steel  operators  are 
rushing  the  formation  of  company  unions  in  an  at- 


tempt to  forestall  autonomous  labor  organizations; 
that  a  notorious  strike-breaking  detective  agency 
has  organized  a  corporation  to  advise  employers  con- 
cerning their  rights  within  the  Act. 

"No  man  can  truly  represent  the  interests  of 
labor  before  an  employer  if  he  himself  is  depen- 
dent on  that  employer  for  his  liveUhood.  No  union 
can  exert  the  economic  pressure  which  is  prerequi- 
site to  the  attainment  of  a  real  collective  bargain 
when  its  organization  is  confined  to  a  single  plant. 
Employe  representation  schemes  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  independent  labor  action.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the 
other  members  of  NIRA'S  labor  advisory  committee 
can  be  persuaded  to  accept  them  as  such. 

"It  would,  however,  be  fatal  for  labor  to  rely  sole- 
ly upon  the  character  of  the  advisory  committee 
for  its  protection.  The  Recovery  Act  has  been 
adopted  for  but  two  years.  At  best,  its  future  is 
uncertain."  A  new  administration,  when  it  comes, 
may  be  far  less  friendly  to  the  aims  of  labor  than  is 
the  present  one. 

"Labor's  only  real  guarantee  of  hours,  wages,  liv- 
ing standards,  in  the  long  run,  is  a  strong,  aggres- 
sive union  movement.  This  guarantee  the  law  now 
places  within  labor's  grasp." 


Real  Estate  More  Active 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  sales 
of  real  estate  in  the  small  house  class,  and  in  the 
unusually  large  houses,  where  prices  have  been  par- 
ticularly attractive,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  transactions. 

Speculative  building  and  buying  of  real  estate 
have  been  almost  entirely  absent.  Cheerfulness  re- 
garding the  future,  nevertheless,  is  more  in  evidence 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  four  years,  because  of 
the  larger  number  of  inquiries  being  received.  Al- 
though there  are  many  houses,  factories,  and  com- 
mercial properties  on  the  market  at  prices  below  re- 
production cost,  there  has  been  an  apparent  firm- 
ness of  prices  during  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

Residential  rentals  have  increased  somewhat,  and 
there  are  fewer  vacancies  of  tenantable  houses  and 
stores.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  property  val- 
ues are  certain  to  appreciate,  as  prices  now  are  firm- 
er, which  will  bring  a  stronger  demand  for  new 
houses.  While  architects  have  more  work  on  hand 
than  in  several  years,  the  aggregate  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  normal  volume.  More  repair 
work  is  in  prospect  than  for  any  period  since  1929. 
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Solon,  The  Creek  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 

By  Robert  J.  Wheeler 


Q<OLON  v/as  a  Greek  statesman  who  lived  in  Athens 
about  600  year  B.  C.  In  those  days,  99%  of 
the  wealtli  of  Athens  was  owned  by  1%  of  the  peo- 
ple, principally  by  a  few  powerful  families.  Most 
of  the  work  was  done  by  slaves.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  slaves  and  land.  The  wealthy 
class  had  little  use  for  freemen  so  that  part  of  the 
population  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  made  desperate 
by  their  hopeless  outlook.  Revolution  began  to  raise 
its  menacing  head.  When  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  unemployed  freemen  would  try  to  wrest  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation  from  the  wealthy  class  by  force 
of  arms,  cool  heads  of  both  sides  got  together  and 
agreed  on  a  plan  to  elect  a  dictator.  This  plan  was 
agreed  upon  and  an  election  was  held  at  which  Solon 
was  elected  Dictator  of  Athens. 

At  the  tirne  of  his  election  Solon  was  deemed  the 
wisest  m^an  in  Athens.  His  father  was  a  great  mer- 
chant and  in  the  interest  of  business,  Solon  traveled 
widely  throughout  the  world  and  returned  to  Athens 
ripe  in  experience  and  knowledge. 

Athens  was  in  a  bad  way.  Her  commerce  had 
fallen  off.  Her  monetary  system  was  out  of  joint. 
The  strong  commercial  nations  surrounding  her  and 
competing  with  her  merchants,  were  working  with 
a  cheaper  money.  All  individual  enterprise  and  ini- 
tiative was  deadened  at  home  because  of  the  slave 
system  of  labor.  The  ruling  class  had  by  its  selfish 
methods,  almost  destroyed  the  national  economy 
and  finally,  threatened  by  a  destructive  revolution 
of  the  freemen,  who  seeing  no  hope  for  themselves, 
had  resolved  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  the  wealthy 
class  to  bring  the  nation  down  to  ruins  and  give  it 
up  to  the  flames  of  revolution. 

Solon,  upon  assuming  dictatorial  powers,  re- 
formed the  monetary  system,  devalued  Athenian 
money  30%,  repudiated  private  debt,  put  the  nation 
under  codes,  classified  the  people  and  divided  up  the 
wealth,  restored  commerce  which  responded  to  the 
devaluation  of  Athenian  money,  modified  the  Draco- 
nias  Laws  and  enacted  many  conditions  in  Athens. 

Having  reorganized  the  nation,  Solon  pledged  the 
Athenian  people  to  the  observance  of  his  laws  and 
then  departed  upon  a  ten  year  period  of  travel — 
leaving  the  people  to  work  out  their  problems  with- 
out his  aid. 

Without  Solon's  influence  and  directive  genius, 
Athens  again  sunk  into  a  bad  condition.  Not  until 
another  dictator,  Pisistratus  was  elected  were  So- 
lon's laws  really  carried  out.  History  records  that 
under  Pisistratus,  Greece  prospered  again. 

America's  situation,  when  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President,  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Athens  when 


Solon  was  called  to  be  dictator.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  other  analogy  in  history  so  complete.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  power,  the 
American  monetary  system  was  in  ruins.  Our  bank- 
ing system  was  prostrate.  Our  commerce,  due  to 
the  competition  of  nations  whose  money  had  been 
devalued,  was  being  driven  to  the  wall.  Unem- 
ployment throughout  the  nation  had  reached  an  ap- 
palling figure.  People  were  fast  losing  hope  and 
calm,  sober  opinion  held  that  a  revolution  was  im- 
minent. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  tactics  in  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gency almost  exactly  paralleled  those  of  Solon.  First 
he  began  to  reform  the  monetary  system ;  next  he 
put  the  nation  under  codes;  third,  he  devalued  the 
dollar,  giving  back  to  American  commerce  an  ad- 
vantage in  world  markets;  fourth  he  lowered  hours 
and  increased  w^ages.  These  plans  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  which  Solon  adopted. 

But  Solon  had  strange  views  of  the  patriotism 
and  good  intentions  of  the  ruling  class  of  his  day 
in  his  simple  faith  that  once  shown  a  better  way  of 
living,  the  people  of  Athens  would  follov/  that  way 
and  be  happy.  Solon  was  greatly  mistaken.  The 
Athenians,  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Dictator, 
reverted  again  to  "rugged  individualism."  They  had 
Solon's  laws  but  with  no  power  over  them  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark  until  the  new  system  had  be- 
come a  settled  way  of  livng,  the  Greek  people  lapsed 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  fought  among  themselves 
and  were  probably  just  as  unhappy  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  Solon  and  his  laws. 

America  has  made  a  good  start  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  but  unless  strong  government 
is  continued  for  many  years,  the  selfish  men  who, 
in  possession  of  power  unrestrained,  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  revolution,  will,  if  they  gain 
power  again,  bring  back  the  old  conditions. 

History  is  the  looking  glass  of  time.  We  gaze 
therein  and  behold  the  pictured  story  of  the  human 
race.  The  present  is  explained  by  the  history  of 
the  past.  Our  experiences  are  no  different  from 
those  of  older  people.  Other  nations  have  struggled 
through  similar  periods.  The  greater  number  per- 
ished. A  few,  but  only  a  few,  were  able  to  rise 
above  their  difficulties  and  by  the  adoption  of  bet- 
ter economic  methods,  restore  prosperity  and  usher 
in  a  long  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 


James  J.  Jeffries  held  the  world's  heavyweight 
championship  longer  than  any  other  champion;  he 
was  undefeated  for  the  eleven  years  between  1899 
and  1910. 
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PWA  WAGE  AGREEMENTS  IN  PERIL 

All  PWA  wage  agreements  are  imperiled  by  a 
movement  now  on  foot,  with  tremendous  backing. 
This  International  Union  has  definite  infoiTnation 
that  an  effort  is  under  way  to  kill  the  whole  PWA 
wage  agreement,  which  prevented  use  of  the  PWA 
as  a  wage-cutting  machine. 

The  P"\\'A  wage  agreement,  arrived  at  first  by 
representatives  of  the  building  trades  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  served  to  pro- 
tect union  standards  throughout  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where  local  in- 
fluence was  strong  enough  to  check  application  of 
the  agreement  temporarily. 

Opposition  to  the  PWA  rates  has  come  chiefly 
from  those  who  seek  to  exploit  unskilled  workers, 
driving  their  wage  dowTi  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  SoutheiTi  employers  of  unskilled  workers 
have  been  leaders  among  the  offenders.  Many  of 


these  employers  are  outside  the  construction  in- 
dustry. However,  if  they  can  drag  down  the  rates 
for  themselves  they  will  destroy  the  whole  structure 
and  bring  down  a  penalty  upon  those  employed 
throughout  the  building  industry.  The  keystone  will 
be  pulled  from  the  arch  and  the  whole  structure 
will  come  down. 

This  battle  is  just  one  phase  of  the  whole  great 
war  to  destroy  the  veiy  thing  NRA  was  created  to 
establish — new  purchasing  power  and  new  employ- 
ment. Powerful  interests  are  enlisted  in  the  effort 
to  destroy  standards  and  one  of  the  immediate  ob- 
jectives is  destruction  of  the  PWA  wage  agreement. 

Our  International  officers  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  this  agreement  in  operation, 
but  it  should  be  supported  by  subordinate  unions 
throughout  the  country. 


Judges  Are  Barred  From  Issuing  Labor  Injunctions 
In  Nine  States. 

Tangible  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  have 
the  various  states  enact  anti-injuction  laws  similar 
to  the  NoiTis-LaGuardia  federal  law,  declared  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  their  repo.vt  to  the  Federation's  last  annual 
convention. 

The  Norris-Laguardia  federal  anti-injunction  law 
declares  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  to  be  against 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  and  prohibits 
federal  judges  from  issuing  them. 

The  need  of  state  anti-injunction  laws  patterned 
after  the  federal  statute  was  recently  illustrated  by 
the  action  of  judges  in  New  York  City  and  Flint, 
Mich.,  in  issuing  injunctions  against  picketing.  Had 
they  been  federal  judges  they  would  have  been  liable 
to  impeachment  for  violating  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
law. 

"Nine  states  now  have  anti-injunction  laws  as 
approved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
the  Council  said.  "They  are:  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

"Six  legislatures  enacted  the  laws  last  year.  They 
all  follow  the  provisions  of  the  Noris-LaGuardia 
Act.  The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  -anti-yellow  dog'  bill  unconstitutional  in  an  ad- 
visory opinion  and,  therefore,  it  did  not  pass  the 
legislature. 

"California  enacted  an  'anti-yellow  dog'  contract 
as  an  amendment  to  the  anti-injunction  law.  Penn- 
sylvania also  enacted  an  'anti-yellow  dog'  law." 


Roman  highways,  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  built 
more  than  20  centuries  ago,  if  built  today  would  cost 
six  times  as  much  as  modem  improved  highways. 
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THIS  DEATH  DEARLY  PAID  FOR 

Records  of  an  execution  at  Kazan,  Russia,  in  1887, 
were  made  public  recently  by  the  government  show 
that  Alexander  Ulianov  was  shot  down  by  a  firing 
squad  charged  with  plotting  against  the  czar.  This 
was  one  of  many  thousands  of  ruthless  death  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  Russian  czars  but  it  was  a  cost- 
ly one  for  them.  Ulianov  had  a  brother  who  a  gen- 
eration later,  under  the  name  of  Nicolai  Lenin,  be- 
came the  genius  of  the  bolshevist  revolution.  The 
violent  death  of  his  brother  made  him  the  implac- 
able foe  of  czarism  fi'om  that  time  on  and  his  one 
aim  in  life  was  to  overthrow  it  which  he  did,  finally, 
in  1917.  World  history  might  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent if  the  Russian  czar  of  1887  had  exercised  a 
little  more  horse  sense. 

 0  

A  MOOSE  WAS  GOING  TO  SEA 

More  than  2  miles  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  the 
Canadian  police  cruiser,  Scatarie,  came  upon  a  huge 
bull  moose  almost  exhausted  from  his  struggles  in 
the  rough  seas  and  strong  wind.  Members  of  the 
crew  managed  to  lasso  the  animal  and  lifted  it 
aboard  where  it  lay  lifeless  for  a  time  from  exhaus- 
tion. Warmth  from  blankets  piled  on  it  soon  re- 
vived it.  Then  it  had  to  be  tied  to  keep  it  from 
running  amuck  on  the  vessel.  A  metal  tag  was 
fastened  to  the  animal  to  identify  it  in  case  it  is 
ever  taken  again.  Reaching  shallow  water,  the  crew 
cut  his  bonds  and  Mr.  Moose  promptly  plunged  over- 
board, waded  ashore  and  with  a  bellow  disappeared 
in  the  woods. 

 o  

FIRST  AID  MENTOR  REVEALS  MEANS  TO 
FIGHT  SNAKE  BITE 

Rattlesnakes  are  a  summer  menace  so  the  first 
aid  class  is  teaching  its  students  to  be  prepared. 

J.  M.  Buswell,  instructor,  told  his  class  that 
the  emotional  shock  and  fear  are  as  dangerous  as 
the  poison  venom  from  a  rattler's  bite. 

In  a  printed  article  distributed  to  the  class.  Bus- 
well  tells  many  facts  about  snakes  and  says  many  of 
the  common  beliefs  about  reptiles  are  false. 

"Such  shock  as  does  result  from  contacts,"  says 
Buswell,  "regardless  of  whether  there  is  poisoning 
or  not,  can  and  must  be  checked  and  reduced  im- 
mediately because  this  shock  alone  actually  imperils 
life. 

"Normal  shock  treatment  is  immediately  essential 
but  with  the  following  exceptions :  No  stimulant  ex- 
cept to  prevent  complete  prostration  should  be  used. 
Avoid  anything  that  will  unnecessarily  speed  up 
blood  circulation,  keep  the  patient  quiet,  warm  and 
comfortable  in  a  supine  position,  with  his  head  low, 
and  his  clothing  loosened. 

"Go  about  your  task  quietly  and  with  confidence 


that  will  be  communicated  to  him.  If  alone,  go 
about  your  self  treatment  with  the  same  confidence 
and  in  the  same  manner.  Avoid  panic.  In  order 
to  reduce  fear  and  horror,  learn  something  about 
snakes  and  tell  others." 

He  sums  up  treatment  as  follows:  In  the  treat- 
ment of  snake  bites,  first  apply  a  tourniquet  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  heart.  Next  cut  the  wound 
lengthwise,  and  suck  the  cut  at  least  15  or  20  min- 
utes. Sterilize  the  cut  thoroughly  if  it  is  impossible 
to  get  medical  attention.  When  you  feel  strong 
enough  you  can  start  back  to  camp,  but  start  slow- 
ly. Move  slowly  and  lower  yourself  to  a  supine  po- 
sition if  you  begin  to  get  dizzy,  and  wait  for  a  fur- 
ther period  until  you  regain  your  strength. 

Rest  confident  that  if  you  do  these  things  there 
is  hardly  a  chance  in  the  world  that  you  won't  be 
alright. 

.  0  

ROYAL  SCOT  CREW  NOW  ON  REGULAR  DUTY 

The  Royal  Scot  is  once  again  in  regular  train  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  and  its  crew  once  more  en- 
gaged in  everyday  duties.  Reports  were  current 
that  King  George  had  conferred  certain  honors  on 
Engineer  W.  Gilbertson.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  state  definitely  the  King  made  Brother  Gilbert- 
son  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
high  distinction. 

Brother  Gilbertson  writes  us  that  Fireman  J. 
Jackson  of  the  crew  has  been  appointed  Footplate 
Inspector,  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  Mas- 
ter Mechanic  here,  and  that  the  machinist  who  ac- 
companied the  train  on  its  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Brother  W.  C.  Woods,  is  now  supervis- 
ing the  building  of  locomotives  for  the  London,  Mid- 
land, and  Scottish  Railway  in  a  private  plant,  the 
Vulcan  Locomotive  Works. 

From  January  1  to  March  9  the  crew  toured  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  the  Royal  Scot  and  then 
went  back  to  regular  duties.  Brother  Gilbertson, 
after  taking  a  week  off  to  rest  up,  is  again  serving 
as  engineer  and  Brother  T.  Blackett,  who  did  relief 
duty  during  part  of  the  North  American  trip,  is  fir- 
ing once  more. 

These  brothers  are  certainly  worthy  representa- 
tives of  the  railrod  industry  and  the  people  of  their 
country,  and  we  heartily  wish  them  continued  and 
increasing  success  in  life,  and  good  health  and  hap- 
piness in  full  measure  always. 

B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  Magazine. 
 0  

The  world's  wealthiest  man  is  said  to  be  the 
Indian  prince,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  is 
reported  to  keep  $500,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  his 
palace. 
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Of  Interest  To  All  Specialized  Contractors 


fpHE  specialized  contractors  in  all  branches  of  the 
building  construction  industry  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  following  al- 
leged bidding  practice: 

General  bids  were  received  for  the  construction 
of  twenty  houses  at  Bonneville,  Ore.,  and  bids  open- 
ed on  April  25,  1934,  at  3:00  P.M.  The  George 
Waale  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  the  low  general 
bidder. 

Certain  plastering  contractors  who  submitted 
bids  to  this  company  advise  that  their  bids  were  so- 
licited by  the  Waale  company,  and  wei'e  submitted  to 
and  received  by  this  general  bidder  twenty-four  hours 
prior  to  date  of  receiving  general  bids  by  awarding 
authority. 

It  is  stated  that  the  specifications  for  this  par- 
ticular work  required  the  general  bidders  to  list 
the  names  of  the  subcontractors  to  whom  they 
would  award  the  sub-contracts  in  the  event  they 
were  the  successful  bidders.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  sub-bids  .were  solicited  and  received  by 
this  company,  it  submitted  its  own  name  as  the  con- 
tractor for  the  plastering. 

The  plastering  contractors  bidding  on  this  work 
with  the  general  bidder  state  that  the  general  bid- 


der did  not  mention  at  time  of  receiving  bids  that 
he  reseived  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

The  members  of  the  Contracting  Plasterers'  As- 
sociation of  Oregon,  who  are  directly  afi'ected,  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  and  contend  that  such  practice  by 
the  general  contractor  is  a  violation  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Code. 

Fair  bidding  practice  between  general  bidder  and 
sub-bidder  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Construction 
Industry  Code  will  be  firnily  established  or  hopeless- 
ly shattered. 

Hours  and  wages  are  matters  of  concern  to  the 
employers  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  Fair  trade  practice,  including 
bidding  practices,  are  of  vital  interest  and  concern 
to  each  and  every  employer  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Unquestionably,  it  will  take  time,  patience, 
education  and  recourse  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  Compliance  Boards  in  order  to 
estabhsh  fair  competition  among  general  and  sub- 
bidders.  Fair  competition  cannot  be  established 
without  the  assistance  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Govei-nment  and  the  responsible  members  of  the 
construction  industry  as  a  whole. 


Slum  Clearance  —  A  New  Day  In  Building 


'pHE  tremendous  need  for  better  housing  facilities 
in  the  United  States  by  people  of  low  income 
is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  matter  for  the  federal 
government.  This  is  one  of  the  most  social  and  in- 
teresting aspects  of  the  public  works  organization 
and  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  good  the  con- 
tention that  there  is  a  new  deal  at  Washington.  That 
65  per  cent  of  the  housing  of  the  United  States  is 
of  substandard  character  is  well-known  and  not  only 
to  experts.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
United  States  has  the  worst  slums  in  the  world. 
This  in  a  nation  which  has  often  boasted  of  its 
wealth,  natural  resources  and  efficiency. 

Communities  growing  interested  in  slum  clear- 
ance and  low  cost  housing  have  done  so  largely  out 
of  necessity.  They  have  found  that  the  commer- 
cial, indu.strial  and  better-priced  residential  plants 
and  equipment  have  been  adequately  built  and  that 
there  is  no  room  in  this  field  for  further  develop- 
ment. So  in  an  effort  to  provide  work  for  out-of- 
work  building  tradesmen  and  to  stimulate  business 
activities  in  these  communities,  low  cost  housing 
coi-porations  have  been  organized  and  have  sought 
funds  from  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The 
PWA  has  met  this  demand  by  organizing  the  Hous- 


ing Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Works.  Robert  D.  Kohn,  former 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
is  director  and  head  of  this  division.  He  has  associat- 
ed with  him  N.  Max  Dunning,  and  Eugene  Henry 
Klaber  as  chief  of  the  technical  staff.  He  has  gath- 
ered around  him  consultants  who  are  known  to  have 
deep  interest  in  the  social  side  of  housing.  One  of 
these  is  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  author  of  "Recent 
Trends  in  American  Housing" ;  another,  F.  L.  Acker- 
man,  a  New  York  architect;  another,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch,  chairman  of  the  Public  Housing  Con- 
ference. 

Like  all  social  experiments  the  low  cost  housing 
movement  within  the  goveniment  is  meeting  with 
opposition.  This  opposition  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  and  most  serious  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  prop- 
erty and  land  values.  In  many  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  land  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  procure  to  make  it  possible  to  build 
houses  low  enough  in  price  to  sell  and  rent  to  peo- 
ple of  small  incomes. 

The  other  type  of  opposition  comes  from  real  es- 
tate owners  who  fear  that  the  erection  of  non-profit 
housing  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  will 
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furnish  a  kind  of  competition  with  private  housing 
that  will  be  so  formidable  that  they  cannot  meet  it. 

To  date  the  following-  slum  clearance  and  housing 
projects  have  been  tentatively  and  actually  allov/ed 
by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration : 

In  some  states,  namely  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio,  state  laws  have  been  enacted  permitting 
the  establishment  of  low  cost  housing  corporations. 

That  there  is  a  marked  need  for  slum  clearance 
is  growing  definitely  clear  to  a  gi'eat  many  social 
groups. 


It's  Just  Too  Bad 

When  a  garage  man  makes  a  mistake,  he  adds  it 
on  your  bill. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake,  it's  just  what 
he  expected. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake,  nobody  knows 
the  difference. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake,  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake,  he  buries  it. 

But  when  the  editor  makes  a  mistake — GOOD 
NIGHT. 


Hopkins  Predicts  New  Reli 

The  CWA,  through  which  4,000,000  persons  dur- 
ing the  last  five  months  received  pay  checks  that 
supplied  food,  clothing  and  housing  for  three  times 
that  number  of  Americans,  has  passed  out  of  the 
picture. 

About  2,000,000  workers  who  remained  on  its 
rolls  were  transfered  to  the  care  of  States,  counties 
and  cities  and  will  be  given  employment  through 
Emergency  Works  Division,  to  be  financed  to  a 
large  extent  by  Uncle  Sam. 

"Everybody's  kicking,"  said  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Federal  relief  administrator  at  his  weekly  press  con- 
ference. He  had  just  finished  a  long  and  heated 
session  with  a  delegation  of  CWA  workers  from 
New  York  who  had  rushed  to  Washington  to  pro- 
test against  the  new  setup. 

"But  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,"  Hop- 
kins continued.  "The  plan  must  be  given  a  trial. 
It  is  the  government's  long-range  program  of  car- 
ing for  men  and  women  who  are  not  needed  by  in- 
dustry. 

"We  hope  the  scheme  will  work  out  satisfactorily 
and  believe  it  will.  If  it  doesn't,  we'll  try  some- 
thing else.    We  have  no  pride  of  authorship." 

Nearly  600,000  heads  of  families  who  have  been 
on  CWA  projects  in  rural  areas  have  been  separated 
from  city  workers  and  will  have  no  chance  at  EWD 
jobs,  Hopkins  explained.  They  are  to  be  treated  as 
a  separate  problem,  and  given  help  that  will  keep 
them  close  to  the  farm. 

Hopkins  quieted  fears  that  the  administration 
might  curtail  relief  to  the  danger  point.  He  in- 
sisted that  conditions  are  greatly  diflferent  from  last 
winter,  when  the  CWA  was  launched.  Then  the 
country  was  in  a  tail  spin,  he  said,  and  a  serious 
situation  was  rapidly  developing.  It  called  for  quick 
action,  and  the  civil  works  plan  was  regarded  as  the 
only  answer. 

Since  then,  Hopkins  contends,  there  has  been 
"gratifying"  improvement.    The  number  of  fami- 


if  Plans  Will  Allay  Kicks 

lies  eating  Uncle  Sam's  bread  has  dropped  from 
4,000,000  to  about  3,000,000.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  given  employment  by  the  CWA  have 
been  absorbed  by  private  industry,  and  Hopkins  is 
confident  several  million  more  wall  be  on  payrolls 
before  the  end  of  June. 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  administration  has  "more 
than  a  hunch"  that  the  relief  question  will  have 
been  reduced  to  relatively  minor  proportions  by  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  the  CWA,  Hopkins  disclosed,  reached 
the  astounding  total  of  an  even  billion  dollars.  Ob- 
viously, he  said,  the  country  could  not  carry  that 
burden  indefinitely. 

From  now  on,  he  expects  to  spend  about  $75,000,- 
000  a  month,  just  about  what  he  had  been  spending 
weekly  during  the  winter.  Hopkins  emphatically 
stated  that  this  will  cover  all  needs  without  "skimp- 
ing." 

"Every  worker  now  is  entitled  to  help  will  get  a 
job  if  he  is  able  to  and  willing  to  work,"  Hopkins 
said.  "It  will  enable  him  to  earn  enough  to  meet 
his  requirements.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work 
will  continue  to  get  direct  relief. 

"I  don't  like  the  dole,  neither  does  the  President. 
Neither  of  us  believes  in  it  as  a  permanent  business. 
We  know  the  American  working  man  feels  the  same 
way  about  it.  That  is  why  we  insist  that  self-re- 
specting men  and  women  shall  have  jobs  when  they 
can  render  service." 

 o  

For  the  benefit  of  employes,  Topeka,  Kansas,  de- 
partment stores  maintain  a  "rogues'  gallery"  of 
shoplifters. 

 0  

One  of  the  first  parachute  jumpers  was  one  Andre 
Garnerin,  who  descended  in  a  parachute  from  a  bal- 
loon in  1796. 
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GROIN  CEILING  IN  RECTANGULAR  ROOM 
(Develped  with  aid  of  measuring  stick) 


In  Fig.  9  is  shown  a  complete  floor 
plan  of  a  groin  ceiling  in  a  rectangular 
room,  together  with  an  end  elevation 
from  which  the  diagonal  sweeps  are 
developed. 

The  procedure  in  the  development 
of  the  diagonal  rib  (or  sweep)  In  a 
rectangular  room  is  the  same  as  that 
in  a  square  room. 

Half  the  span  as  A-E  is  divided  Into 
a  number  of  spaces,  equal  or  unequal 
as  at  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  lines  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles  to  span  as  2-2",  3-3°,  etc., 
until  they  intersect  given  arc  A-F  and 
extended  beyond  it  where  necessary 
until  they  intersect  the  diagonal  line 
A-G  which  had  been  previously  laid 
out. 

The  measuring  stick  which  is 
slightly  longer  than  line  A-G  is  then 
placed  as  shown  and  where  the  verti- 
cal lines  intersect  A-G,  the  measuring 
stick  Is  marked  as  at  li,  2^  3i,  etc 


We  are  now  ready  to  develop  the 
diagonal  rib. 


Fig.  9 


The  measuring  stick  is  next 
fastened  to  the  floor  as  in  Fig. 
10  and  the  lines  2^-2",  3i-3»,  etc., 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to 
A-G  at  points  2i,  3i,  etc.,  and 
these  lines  are  made  the  same 
length  as  lines  of  correspond- 
ing number  in  Fig.  9. 

A  curve  is  then  traced  thru 
the  ends  of  these  lines  at  2", 
3°,  i",  etc.,  and  the  diagonal 
curve  is  formed. 


MEASURING        ST  fCK 
Fig.  10 
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Terrorism  Being  Used  By  Employers  To  Place  Union 
Workers  Under  Ban 


'pHERE  is  a  paramount  necessity  for  the  immedi- 
ate enactment  of  the  Federal  legislation  con- 
tained in  the  ^^^agner-Connery  Labor  Disputes  Bill 
to  prevent  the  barons  of  business  and  finance  from 
continuing  to  discriminate  against  workers  who  ex- 
ercise their  statutory  right  to  enroll  in  bona  fide 
labor  unions  and  use  collective  bargaining  to  adjust 
disputed  questions  covering  wages,  hours,  and  work 
conditions. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  is  abundantly 
emphasized  by  vast  amounts  of  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  possession  of  the  National  Labor  Board 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  covering  the 
brutal  devices,  direct  and  indirect,  used  by  unpatri- 
otic employers  to  victimize  working  men  and  women 
W'ho  regard  their  rights  under  the  National  Re- 
covery Act  as  something  real  and  who  proceed  to 
act  in  the  belief  that  the  plain  words  of  the  statute 
mean  what  they  say. 

In  a  recent  statement  William  Green,  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Board,  cited  instances  of  the 
subversive  methods  used  by  many  employers  in 
their  attempt  to  deprive  their  employes  of  the  right 
to  enroll  in  bona  fide  trade  unions. 

*T  know  of  one  instance  in  a  city  of  the  South," 
Mr.  Green  said,  "where  workers  employed  in  a  fac- 
toiy  took  Section  7-A  seriously  and  formed  a  union 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Immediately  the  president  of  the  union  was  dis- 
charged. A  committee  of  the  workers  called  upon 
the  management  and  asked  why  this  action  had 
been  taken.  They  said:  "He  has  been  here  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  is  a  skilled  worker.  No  complaint 
was  ever  made  of  the  character  of  service  he  ren- 
dered. Why  is  he  discharged?  We  believe  it  is 
because  he  is  the  president  of  our  union.  We  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  put  him  back  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  for  his  wife  and  family.' 

"The  management  would  not  listen.  They  said: 
"We  cannot  reinstate  him.'  The  workers  felt  bad- 
ly. The  committee  went  back,  all  of  them  conti- 
nued to  work  hoping  that  another  conference  would 
be  held  and  they  could  persuade  the  company  to 
reinstate  this  worker,  the  president  of  their  union. 

"That  night  the  management  notified  everyone 
employed:  'This  factory  is  closed  down.  There  will 
be  no  work  until  further  notice.'  All  of  them  re- 
mained at  home.  In  three  days  a  notice  was  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  that  the  factory  would 
resume  operations  on  a  certain  morning.  The  notice 
further  stated  that  all  those  who  desired  work 
might  apply  for  reemployment  and  the  company 


would  hire  such  ones  as  they  wished.  Labor  in  the 
South  is  available  most  any  time.  As  a  result  the 
workers  flocked  in.  The  company  reemployed  a  new 
crew,  leaving  these  two  or  three  hundred  workers 
out  upon  the  charity  of  the  community.  Is  there 
anybody  so  dull  they  cannot  see  through  that?  That 
is  a  part  of  the  persecution  inflicted  upon  workers 
because  they  organize." 

"In  other  places,"  Mr.  Green  added,  "workers 
have  ben  discharged  outright  and  have  been  told 
they  were  discharged  because  they  joined  a  union. 
To  me  it  approximates  criminality.  I  think  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  and  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 
put  enough  teeth  in  this  law  so  that  I  could  bring 
such  employers  into  court  and  have  them  severely 
punished  if  they  treated  their  employes  in  that  way 
and  discharged  them  because  they  joined  a  union." 

These  unjust  practices,  testified  to  by  reams  of 
complaints  in  the  files  of  the  National  Labor  Board 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  used  by  em- 
ployers to  make  a  mere  shadow  of  the  rights  of  the 
workers  guaranteed  by  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
will  be  knocked  into  smithereens  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Wagner-Connery  Bill. 

Starting  off  with  the  positive  declaration  that 
"employes  shall  have  the  right  to  join  labor  orga- 
nizations" and  bargain  collectively  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,  the  bill  declares 
it  shall  be  an  "unfair  labor  practice,"  punishable  by 
law,  for  an  employer  to  impair  this  right  by  "inter- 
ference, influence,  restraint,  favor,  coercion,  or  lock- 
out, or  by  any  other  means." 

This  provision  is  a  sample  of  the  "teeth"  with 
which  the  Wagner-Connery  Bill  pui'poses  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  equipped  to  loosen  the  strangle 
hold  with  which  the  bourbon  antediluvians  who 
dominate  certain  industries  have  gripped  the  labor 
section  of  the  Recovery  Act  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  it. 

When  these  teeth  get  into  action  they  will  rout 
the  anti-labor  weasels  who  are  bent  on  sucking  away 
the  lifeblood  of  Section  7-A  and  make  that  docu- 
ment a  living  reality  of  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Congress  that  working  men  and  women  throughout 
the  United  States  have  the  absolute  legal  right,  en- 
forced by  every  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  organize  in  bona  fide  labor  unions  with- 
out interference,  direct  or  indirect,  open  or  subter- 
ranean, by  employers  of  any  sort,  tribe,  or  breed. 


Less  than  eighty  years  ago,  tomatoes  were  called 
"love  apples"  and  cultivated  for  show,  not  for  food. 
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Industrial  Democracy 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  "moves  to  strike  a  death 
blow  at  labor  controversies." 

He  plans  to  force  an  amended  Wagner  labor  dis- 
putes bill  through  Congress,  with  a  "permanent 
court"  foi'  settling  labor  disputes. 

That  is  his  answer  to  the  challenge  of  strikes  and 
impending  strikes  in  motors,  mines  and  rails. 

The  President  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  good  job — 
if  he  takes  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  last  year. 

Lesson  Number  One:  Don't  attempt  compromis- 
es in  a  situation  that  can't  be  compromised. 

The  issues  in  the  current  wave  of  labor  disputes 
are  crystal  clear.  They  are  union  recognition  and 
better  wages. 

In  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  motor  workers  struck 
for  both  objectives.  Rail  workers  approached  the 
strike  mood  as  their  pay  envelopes  continued  to  be 
ravished  for  the  benefit  of  watered  security  holders. 
Southern  miners  want  the  wages  of  Northern  min- 
ers, resent  NRA's  sentence  of  half  the  country  to  a 
lower  living  standard. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  set  up  complicated 
here-we-go-round-the-mulberry-bush  labor  admini- 
stration machinery  which  can  bring  peace  to  in- 
dustry without  granting  these  demands — for  a  time. 

We  know  it's  possible,  because  it's  been  done. 

The  National  Labor  Board  was  such  a  setup.  So 
is  the  automobile  labor  board.  So  are  the  code 
authority  labor  boards  devised  by  General  Johnson. 

But  these  institutions  have  only  a  limited  life. 
They  last  until  workers  realize  that  under  them 
they  get  neither  union  recognition  nor  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively. 

Then  they  crumble,  as  the  National  Labor  Board 
crumbled,  as  the  auto  labor  board  is  crumbling,  as 
the  code  boards  must  crumble. 

Let's  not  go  through  the  weary  round  again,  with 
still  another  "court"  to  postpone  the  inevitable. 
Let's  really  try  to  settle  the  problem. 

Let's  settle  it  by  going  back  to  fundamentals, 
giving  up  NRA's  labyrinth  of  300  industrial  labor 
boards,  plus  the  National  Labor  Board,  plus  the  Na- 
tional Compliance  Board's  labor  work. 

Let's  settle  it  by  a  positive  legislative  program, 
based  on  the  original,  unamended  Wagner  labor  dis- 
putes bill. 

1.  Outlaw  any  union  dominated  by  the  plant 
management,  supported  by  the  plant  management, 
initiated  by  the  plant  management,  or  supervised  by 
the  plant  management.  That  will  prevent  an  em- 
ployer from  "recognizing"  a  company  union  to  avoid 
recognizing  a  labor  union. 

2.  Compel  recognition  of  every  union  actually 
formed  by  the  workers. 


Means  Industrial  Peace 

3.  Grant  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers to  negotiate  and  secure  a  contract  barring  em- 
ployment to  any  who  refuse  to  become  members 
of  the  majority  union. 

4.  Make  these  points  of  law  enforcible  by  a 
commission,  if  necessary,  but  also  in  the  courts. 

We  don't  need  any  "permanent  labor  court,"  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  We  need  clearer  labor  law  for 
the  present  courts  to  follow. 

In  other  words,  adopt  a  program  that  faces  the 
issue. 

Industrial  democracy  alone  can  secure  industrial 
peace. 

We've  been  dancing  around  the  barn  long  enough. 
 0  

BUILDING  NOW  JOINS  MARCHING  OF 
INDUSTRIES  TO  HIGHER  LEVELS 

Contrary  to  the  procedure  of  former  recoveries 
from  periods  of  acute  economic  disorder,  capital 
goods,  of  which  building  construction  is  the  largest 
and  most  important,  are  among  the  last  to  throw  off 
the  lethargy  of  long  hibernation.  From  an  almost 
complete  prostration  a  year  ago  in  sales,  values,  and 
attenuated  income,  national  construction,  fostered 
by  public  works  and  utilities,  accounted  for  56  per 
cent  of  the  total  work  of  the  last  six  months. 

Practically  all  of  the  permits  issued  for  commer- 
cial building  have  been  for  urgent  repairs  and  neces- 
sary replacements,  and  while  building  of  the  better 
class  of  residences  is  increasing,  few  moderate  or 
low-price  dwelling  are  being  constructed.  Until 
much  of  the  property  now  in  the  hands  of  the  banks 
will  have  found  other  owners,  there  is  little  hope 
that  this  class  of  construction  will  increase. 

Slum  elimination  projects,  which  would  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  the  building  trade,  are  slow  in  get- 
ting under  way  in  most  centers,  and  although  the 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  has  been  substantial, 
comparatively  little  work  actually  has  been  started 
as  yet.  Vacant  factory  buildings  still  are  numerous, 
but  the  supply  of  apartments  and  private  dwellings 
soon  will  be  exhausted,  if  the  present  trend  of  fami- 
lies away  from  doubling  up  should  continue  at  the 
present  rate.  Although  the  outlook  is  brighter  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  three  years,  recovery  in  the 
building  trade  doubtless  will  be  slower  than  in  any 
other  industry,  according  to  survey  which  has  just 
been  completed  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

 0  

New  Orleans  is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  but  nearly  100  miles  upstream. 

 0  

"You're  Next"  is  the  epitaph  recently  carved  on 
a  barber's  tomb-stone  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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Trade  Unions  Cain  Strength  and  Achieve  Results 


The  following  two  items  are  reprinted  from  "La- 
bor" (Washington). 

Does  real  labor  unionism  pay?  The  results  of  the 
railroad  wage  controversy  settlement  emphatically 
answer  —  "Yes!"  Here  ai"e  a  few  facts: 

The  railroad  managements'  committee  came  to 
Washington  with  a  demand  for  a  permanent  15  per 
cent  cut  in  basic  wage  rates.  Had  they  secured  this, 
the  employes,  beginning  July  1,  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000  less  a  month  than  they  are 
now  getting. 

The  21  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organizations, 
however,  standing  as  a  unit,  not  only  fought  off  this 
pay  raid  but  succeeded  in  forcing  the  carriers  to 
agree  to  a  restoration  of  the  present  10  per  cent 
deduction — one-fourth  to  be  restored  July  1,  one- 
fourth  more  on  January  1,  and  the  balance  on  April 
1. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  this  means  that  railroad 
workers  will  receive  at  least  18,000,000  more  for 
their  labor  between  January  1  and  April  1,  and 
after  that  at  least  $12,000,000  more  a  month. 

In  other  words,  wiping  out  of  the  deduction 
means  railroad  employes  will  get  $144,000,000  more 
a  year  than  they  have  been  receiving,  and  $216,000,- 
000  more  than  they  would  get  if  the  carriers  had 
succeeded  in  imposing  the  permanent  15  per  cent 
cut. 


Thirteen  hundred  new  local  labor  unions,  affiliated 
directly  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  have  been  organized 
since  July  3,  1933,  Secretary  Frank  Morrison  said 
recently.  This  is  an  astounding  record  —  one  made 
all  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  this  result  has 
been  achieved  during  a  period  when  there  has  never 
been  less  than  11,000,000  wage  earners  out  of  jobs. 

The  1,300  new  unions  include  only  those  char- 
tered directly  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Morrison  pointed 
out.  Figures  from  the  international  and  national 
unions  will  not  be  avaible  until  next  October,  but 
undoubtedly  they  will  show  an  even  greater  in- 
crease. 

The  last  report  made  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  by  the  in- 
ternational and  national  organizations  showed  the 
latter  had  organized  2,953  new  local  unions  during 
the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1933.  During 
the  same  period  the  A.  F.  of  L.  chartered  386. 

A  check-up  of  A.  F.  of  L.  statistics  discloses  that 
the  last  ten  months  have  been  record  breaking.  The 
1,300  directly  affiliated  union  charters  it  has  issued 
are  52  times  more  than  for  the  entire  year  1932, 
almost  22  times  greater  than  for  the  "boom"  year 
of  1929,  and  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  the 
total  issued  during  all  five  years  beginning  with 
1928. 


"It  is  a  sho\ring  which  has  made  us  all  happy," 
Morrison  said. 

The  formation  of  new  local  unions,  however,  is 
only  one  indication  of  the  growth  of  labor  organi- 
zation. In  thousands  of  instances  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  issue  new  charters — workers  were  enrolled 
in  already  existing  local  unions.  Many  of  these  or- 
ganizations have  made  enormous  increases  in  their 
membership — some  as  much  as  1,000  per  cent,  it  is 
reported.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  long-time  established  local  unions  chartered 
by  international  and  national  organizations. 

 0  

ARE  THEY  AFRAID  TO  TELL  TRUTH? 

Light  begins  to  gleam  through  the  dust  of  battle 
surrounding  the  fight  over  the  Securities  Act  and 
the  control  of  the  Stock  Exchanges.  It  has  been 
vociferously  announced  that  the  "heavy  industries" 
were  greatly  in  need  of  money:  that  if  they  could 
get  the  money,  they  would  be  employing  millions  of 
men.  No  elucidation  of  the  question  of  who  or  what 
industry  needed  this  money  so  badly,  or  what  it 
would  be  used  for,  was  to  be  had ;  and  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  said  about  that  in  all  of  the  hearings 
held  on  the  bills. 

There  was  something  about  the  situation  that 
made  a  lot  of  fellows  nervous  about  having  to  "go  to 
jail"  for  doing  something  which  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  Now  we  begin  to  hear  of  where 
a  part  of  the  pressure  is — in  a  general  way. 

It  appears  that  there  are  some  bond  issues — 
industrials — which  are  coming  due,  and  must  be  met 
somehow.  There  are  some  $800,000,000  coming  due 
this  year ;  and  about  $900,000,000  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  one  source  of  information.  If  these  are 
"steel"  bonds,  or  railway  bonds,  one  can  begin  to 
have  a  basis  for  surmises  as  to  what  is  the  matter. 
These  things  were  capitalized — bonded — for  an 
earning  capacity  that  was  largely  moonshine,  and 
water,  mixed  with  some  champagne  that  flowed 
when  the  flotation  committee  met  to  organize  the 
distribution  of  the,  original  issue.  That  was  "busi- 
ness," in  those  days.    Perhaps  it  is  yet. 

Anyhow,  in  the  present  sober-minded  state  of 
the  public  who  may  have  something  to  invest,  to 
have  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  the  probable 
earning  capacity  of  the  property  on  which  these 
bonds  or  other  securities  are  based — well,  it  would 
be  just  too  bad  for  the  project  of  re-funding  those 
securities!  Perhaps  some  insurance  companies  are 
involved.  It  would  not  sound  very  good  to  the  poli- 
cyholders to  tell  the  truth  about  the  actual  financial 
base  of  some  of  the  securities  which  make  up  their 
reserves.  Clearly,  there  is  something  in  the  wind 
which  "must  be  put  over." 
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Hopkins  Picked  By  F.  D.  To 

At  last  apparently  something-  is  to  be  done  to 
relieve  distressed  home  owners  and  provide  jobs  for 
workers  in  the  prostrate  building  industry.  At- 
tempts along  these  lines  heretofore  made  by  the 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  administrations  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory. 

President  Roosevelt  has  called  Congressional  lead- 
ers to  the  White  House  and  told  them  to  rush  legis- 
lation for  home  modernization  and  creating  mort- 
gage associations  to  tap  large  reserves  of  private 
capital. 

He  was  assured  that  the  bill  would  be  reported 
without  delay  and  placed  on  the  "must"  list. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  name  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal  relief 
administrator,  to  head  the  new  organization.  This 
was  accepted  as  evidence  that  there  is  to  be  "no 
fooling"  about  the  proposition. 

Man  for  the  Job 

Hopkins  has  demonstrated  many  time  that  when 
there  is  a  hard  job  to  perform  he  is  the  man  to  do 
it.  He  put  4,000,000  men  to  work  in  less  than  a 
month  under  the  CWA,  and  the  President  counts 
upon  him  to  let  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet  in 
starting  the  administration's  latest  campaign. 

The  legislation  on  which  the  administration  is 
staking  its  hopes  seeks  to  accomplish  three  ob- 
jects: 

1.  Encourage  private  lending  for  home  improve- 
ment, with  a  $200,000,000  revolving  fund  from 
which  the  government  will  guarantee  20  per  cent 


Put  Oyer  Building  Program 

of  loans  made  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Savings  in  building  and  loan  associations  are 
guaranteed  up  to  $2,500,  on  the  same  conditions 
that  apply  to  bank  deposits. 

3.  Authorizes  the  creation  of  federally-super- 
vised mortgage  associations  to  refinance  mortgages 
in  distress  and  to  make  loans  for  new  construction. 
The  associations  are  to  have  paid  up  capital  of  $5,- 
000,000,  and  can  issue  debentures  up  to  15  times 
their  capital.  All  loans  will  be  guaranteed  100  per 
cent  by  Uncle  Sam. 

New  Mortgage  System 

The  latter  section  sets  up  a  new  mortgage  system 
on  a  national  scale  which  the  President  claims  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  borrowers.  It  is  being  vigor- 
ously fought  by  building  and  loan  associations. 

That  Hopkins  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  was 
indicated  by  statements  this  week  from  two  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Lewis  H.  Brown,  chaii-man  of  the  durable  goods 
industries'  NRA  committee,  forecast  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a  housing  shortage  unless  construction  is 
started  on  a  vast  scale.  He  said  the  country  re- 
quired 400,000  dwellings  annually  while  1932  and 
1933  fell  90  per  cent  behind  that  mark. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  families  were  de- 
clared by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  living 
under  crowded  conditions.  It  also  showed  that  60 
per  cent  of  all  homes  are  in  need  of  repairs  and  that 
a  considerable  percentage  are  "unfit  to  live  in." 


Senator  Wagner  Visions  Labor  Board  Forming 
All  Labor  Policies 


Characterized  by  Senator  Wagner  (Democrat), 
New  York,  as  "a  sound  contribution  to  the  fomiula- 
tion  of  a  National  Labor  policy,"  the  first  volume  of 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Board,  representing 
46  cases  handled  up  to  March,  1934,  were  trans- 
mitted recently  to  regional  boards,  industrial  rela- 
tions boards  and  mediators  throughout  the  country. 

"Evolved  by  practical  men  as  solutions  of  dis- 
putes involving  fundamental  industrial  problems," 
Senator  Wagner  said,  the  decisions  follow  establish- 
ed lines,  preserving  and  advancing  the  principles  of 
industrial  relations  contained  in  the  recovery  law." 

In  a  summary  of  the  principles  laid  down,  Milton 
Handler,  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Board,  said: 

"The  board  has  ruled  that  organization  is  a  mat- 
ter exclusively  within  the  control  of  the  employes. 
It  has  counseled  a  'hands-off'  policy  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

"It  has  condemned  the  initiation  of  a  company 


union  by  an  employer  and  the  participation  by  him 
in  its  afl^airs,  where  such  initiation  and  participa- 
tion has,  in  efl^ect  been  an  interference  with  the  em- 
ployes' self-organization,  or  resulted,  in  fact,  in  the 
domination  of  the  organization  by  the  employer, 
and  where  the  employes  have  not  clearly  consented 
thereto. 

"The  board  has  ruled  that  the  discharge  of  em- 
ployes because  of  their  union  activity  is  contrary  to 
section  7a.  The  board  has  ordered  the  reinstate- 
ment of  employes  whose  discharge  it  found  to  have 
been  discriminatory.  Other  forms  of  discrimination 
have  been  held  unlawful. 

"The  board  has  employed  the  device  of  an  elec- 
tion by  secret  ballot  under  Government  supervision 
when  the  employer  has  questioned  the  authority  of 
any  agency  to  act  as  the  representative  of  employes. 
The  board  has  held  that  the  manner  of  conducting 
an  election  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
employes,  and  that  the  employer  in  no  way  can  inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  the  election. 
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"Hello,  Jim,  back  from  your  hunting  trip,  I  see. 
Did  you  bag  anything?" 

"Not  a  bird,"  responded  Badshot  wearily. 

"Well,  no  wonder.  Look  at  the  dog  you  took.  The 
idea  of  going  hunting  with  a  tailless  pointer!" 

"Oh,  don't  blame  poor  Beppo.  He  had  a  tail  when 
we  started." 


Governor  B —  was  scheduled  to  address  the  con- 
vention at  the  evening  meeting  beginning  with  a 
barbecue  supper  at  7  o'clock.    He  was  to  be  intoxi- 
cated by  Tom  B.  P.— Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 
 0  

"What's  happened,  George?"  she  asked  her  hus- 
band, who  had  got  out  of  the  car  to  investigate. 

"Puncture,"  he  said  briefly. 

'Tou  ought  to  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  this," 
was  the  helpful  remark.  "You  remember  the  guide 
warned  you  there  was  a  fork  in  the  road." 

 0  

The  good  looking  but  dumb  summer  boarder  was 
enraptured  about  fann  life. 

"Oh,  I'd  just  love  to  be  a  farmer,"  she  purred,  "and 
live  with  the  blue  sky  overhead  always." 

"That  would  be  all  right,"  the  farmer  replied,  "if 
the  blue  sky  was  the  farmer's  only  overhead." 
 0  

"What  has  kept  you  so  late?" 

"I  was  fixing  a  new  ribbon  on  my  typewriter." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it.  You  get  rid 
of  her  or  there'll  be  trouble!" 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 
 o  

In  New  York  City,  as  Paul  Harrison  tells  the  story, 
a  thrifty  gentleman  who,  strange  to  say  is  not  Scotch, 
inherited  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds. 
When  he  went  to  rent  a  safety  deposit  box,  he  found 
one  of  sufficient  size  would  cost  him  $10  a  year  which 
he  decided  was  too  much  to  pay.  What  he  finally  did 
was  to  borrow  $5  from  the  bank,  leaving  the  bonds 
as  security  for  the  loan.  The  loan  cost  him  30  cents 
a  year  in  interest.  But  he  deposited  the  $5  he  had 
i>ori-owed  in  a  savings  bank  which  paid  him  20  cents 
a  year  interest.  So  the  net  annual  expense  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  bonds  is  10  cents  instead  of  $10. 


A  well  known  marathon  runner  trains  on  grape- 
fruit. To  get  that  extra  spurt,  no  doubt. 

 0  

A  man,  looking  at  neckties  in  a  Kansas  City  haber- 
dashery, brushed  several  of  them  aside  rather  con- 
temptuously. When  he  noticed  the  clerk  put  these 
rejected  ties  into  a  separate  box,  he  became  curious. 

"What  becomes  of  those  ties?"  the  customer  asked. 

"We  sell  them  to  women  who  come  in  here  to  buy 
ties  for  their  men,"  was  the  clerk's  frank  reply. 
 0  

Wife :  Dear,  I've  set  my  heart  on  a  Rolls  Royce. 

Hubby:  Yes?  Well,  that's  the  only  part  of  your 
anatomy  that'll  ever  set  on  one! 

—Old  Maid. 

 0  

The  club  bore  was  telling  for  the  twentieth  time 
about  his  trip  to  India  and  what  he  saw  there. 

"You  can  beheve  what  you  like,"  he  said,  "but  I 
can  tell  you  some  of  those  fakirs  can  throw  a  rope 
into  the  air,  then  climb  up  it  themselves  and  com- 
pletely disappear." 

 o  

Robinson  had  taken  his  car  along  to  a  garage  for 
some  minor  repairs. 

"You  wouldn't  think  it  was  a  second-hand  car, 
would  you?"  he  remarked  to  the  mechanic. 

"Great  Scott,  no,  sir!"  said  the  man.  "I  thought 
you  had  made  it  yourself." 

 0  

The  following  is  an  incident  that  happened  some 
years  ago  in  India:  A  bachelor  friend  was  giving  a 
dinner  party  to  some  of  his  pals  and  their  wives,  and 
thought  that  wild  duck  would  be  a  nice  change.  In- 
structions were  duly  given  to  the  cook,  and  late  that 
afternoon,  when  the  host  returned  from  his  office, 
he  found  the  cook  busy  chasing  the  wretched  duck 
around  the  compound  and  upon  being  asked  why,  the 
cook  replied  (after  having  safely  caught  the  duck) 
that  as  he  was  unable  to  get  a  wild  duck,  he  had 
bought  a  tame  one  at  the  market  and  was  trying  to 
make  it  wild  by  chasing  it  around  the  compound. 


No,  no,  Maudie,  a  man  who  makes  an  ash  try  of 
the  parlor  rug  is  not  necessarily  a  magician. 
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The  Wirts,  the  Fishs,  the  Easleys,  the  Hearsts  are 
doing-  more  to  make  Communism  respectable  in 
America  than  a  dozen  Stalins.  Every  time  they 
charge  the  New  Deal  is  Communism  disguised,  they 
create  a  sympathetic  audience  for  Communism. 
Bourbons  always  work  thus. 


"Is  it  true  that  my  son  has  owed  you  for  a  suit 
for  three  years  ?" 

"Yes,  do  you  wish  to  pay  the  bill?" 

"No — I  would  like  a  suit  on  the  same  terms." 


The  tragedian  had  just  signed  a  contract  to  tour 
South  Africa.  He  told  a  friend  of  it  at  the  club.  The 
friend  shook  his  head  dismally. 

"The  ostrich,"  he  explained  in  a  pitying  tone,  "lays 
an  egg  weighing  anywhere  from  two  to  four  pounds." 


"Ma,  when  people  go  in  mourning  do  they  wear 
black  underclothes?" 
"No,  dear." 

"Why,  do  they  only  feel  sad  on  the  outside?" 
 0  

"Willie,"  asked  the  teacher,  "can  you  tell  me  why 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence?" 

"  'Cause  he  couldn't  afford  to  hire  a  stenographer, 
I  guess." 


Prisoner:  "Judge,  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
Judge:    "Why,  how's  that?" 

Prisoner:  "I  swore  to  tell  the  truth,  but  every 
time  I  try,  some  lawyer  objects." 

 0  

Why  do  they  call  it  a  "shipment"  when  it  goes  in 
a  car,  and  a  "cargo"  when  it  goes  in  a  ship  ? 
 0  

Motorist:  "I  had  the  right-of-way  when  this  man 
ran  into  me,  yet  you  say  I  was  to  blame." 

Local  Policeman:    "You  certainly  were." 

"Why?" 

"Because  his  father  is  mayor,  his  brother  is  chief 
constable,  and  I'm  engaged  to  his  sister." 


First  Little  Girl  — What's  your  last  name,  Ella  ? 
Second  Little  Girl — I  don't  know  yet ;  I'm  not  mar- 
ried. 


"Why  did  you  go  to  the  bother  of  writing  on  how 
wonderful  it  was  to  be  married  ?" 

Novelist:  "I  needed  the  money  to  pay  my  wife  her 
next  month's  alimony." 

 0  

Grocer:  "I  want  an  honest  boy.  Are  you  fond 
of  hard  work?" 

Boy:    "No,  sir." 

Grocer:    "Then  you  can  have  the  job.   You're  the 
first  boy  that's  been  here  and  hasn't  told  a  lie." 
 o  

Old  Silas,  who  had  lived  many,  many  miles  from 
his  nearest  neighbor  all  of  his  life  and  knew  very 
little  about  the  city  ways  had  at  last  decided  to 
make  the  break  and  go. 

He  felt,  however,  very  rueful  about  leaving  his 
wife,  but  no  persuasion  could  make  her  go,  so  on 
leaving  her  he  said,  "Anyway,  Mom,  what  should  I 
bring  for  you  ?" 

"Well  Sile,  if  you  want  to  bring  something  for 
me,  and  it's  not  too  much  bother,  I  wish  you'd  bring 
me  a  little  of  that  traffic  jam  we  seem  to  read  so 
much  about  lately  in  the  papers." 

 0  

Observing  a  young-  woman  standing  alone,  the 
young  man  stepped  up  to  her  and  said:  'Tardon  me. 
You  look  like  Helen  Black." 

"Yes,"  she  repHed.  "I  know  I  do,  but  I'd  look  far 
worse  in  white." 


Odds  and  Ends. 

The  planet  Jupiter  is  300  times  the  size  of  the 
earth. 

Most  earthquakes  happen  far  away  from  popula- 
tion centers. 

For  no  known  reason,  in  Bombay,  India,  a  fish 
is  called  a  duck. 
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^  CONTRACTOR  goes  to  jail  for  working  men 
more  than  40  hours  a  week.  If  you  don't  beUeve 
that's  something  new  under  the  sun,  ask  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  which,  just  a  few  years  ago, 
worked  men  so  long  that  they  went  in  circles  from 
beds  to  work. 

In  those  very  recent  days  of  the  12-hour  day  it 
was  considered  nobody's  business  how  long  an  em- 
ployer compelled  workers  to  toil.  And  the  employer 
could  compel  it,  too,  for  there  were  men  waiting  to 
take  the  jobs  of  those  who  might  quit,  of  those  who 
became  burned  out,  or  those  who  got  killed. 

Those  who  remember  Castle  Garden  will  under- 
stand about  that.  Today  there  are  many  who  never 
heard  of  Castle  Garden. 

Times  change  and  today  it  is  the  business  of  the 
nation,  a  matter  of  social  and  political  concern,  to 
see  that  men  do  not  work  beyond  a  decent  limit,  even 
though  the  limit  is  still  too  long  in  many  industries. 

*  *  * 

But  there  are  other  things  to  consider  today.  A 
year  ago  employers  were  a  mighty  sick  lot.  They 
were  willing  for  any  kind  of  state  help. 

The  state  has  helped  and  business  is  looking  up. 
So,  "the  devil  a  monk  is  he."  Short  of  memory  and 
weak  of  understanding,  business  now  wants  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  its  own  way.  It  is  putting  up  a  lot  of 
money  for  propaganda  to  induce  the  government  to 
"leave  it  alone." 

The  worst  of  it  is,  business  has  created  a  lot  of 
support  for  itself  through  its  propaganda,  because 
business  men  are  not  the  only  ones  who  think  about 
matters  of  social  concern. 

The  nation  made  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
democratic  control  of  industry.  There  were  a  lot  of 
mistakes  and  the  structure  hasn't  been  so  very 
democratic,  but  it  was  headed  that  way  and  still  is. 
Business,  of  course,  doesn't  like  it. 

Business  knows  that  such  control  means  a  limit  on 
exorbitant  profits,  that  it  is  a  menace  to  compound 
interest  and  that  there  will  be  more  to  distribute 
among  the  working  people. 

*  *  * 

If  the  working  people  of  America  allow  the  good 
work  to  be  undone,  if  they  allow  the  old  profit  insti- 
tution to  return  to  its  old  ways,  then  they  will  indeed 
be  foolish — just  poor  saps. 

But  they  probably  will  not  pennit  any  such  thing. 

And  if  they  do,  the  next  crash  will  be  a  lot  bigger 
than  the  last  one  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  capital- 
ism. 

The  modem  industrial  machine  cannot  any  longer 
function  and  hold  together  under  the  old  rules  of 
1929.   Some  think  it  can,  but  they  are  mistaken. 

The  one  sound  thing  remaining  is  the  principle  of 


democracy.  If  we  can  save  that  we  can  go  on,  as 
we  should,  to  build  the  world's  finest  civilization. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  that  a  contractor  can  be  put  in  jail  for 
working  men  too  many  hours  a  day  is  a  bit  of  a  straw 
in  the  wind,  showing  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  to 
the  course.    There  are  many  other  straws. 

The  ideas  of  the  people  are  pretty  sound,  if  only 
special  interests  do  not  turn  their  steps  backward. 

The  best  insurance  America  can  have  against 
going  backward  is  a  strong  American  Federation  of 
Labor — not  just  a  lot  of  unions,  but  a  great  network 
of  unions  knit  together  within  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

If  employers  and  some  others  can  keep  unions 
apart  they  can  check  progress.  No  worker  should 
be  fooled  about  that.  A  united  labor  movement  is 
the  one  thing  that  America  needs  above  everything 
else.  With  that  we  shall  go  forward  steadily  and 
fast. 

*  *  * 

A  man  came  into  this  office  a  few  days  ago  and 
said:  "Did  you  ever  see  a  time  when  things  hap- 
pened so  fast  and  kept  right  on  happening  so  fast?" 

There  never  was  such  a  time. 

The  person  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  happening 
isn't  reading  his  daily  newspapers  and  every  person 
ought  to  read  at  least  one  good  daily  newspaper. 
Incidently,  if  your  daily  newspaper  is  omitting  im- 
portant news,  the  thing  to  do  is  kick  to  the  editor. 
Ask  him  pointedly  WHY. 

Things  happening?   Goodness  bless  us,  and  how! 

In  these  days  Washington  continues  to  be  the 
foundation  of  big  news,  the  well-spring  of  big  events. 

Even  Dr.  Wirt  has  to  seek  Washington  as  a  stage 
for  his  show. 

*  *  * 

At  this- moment  something  new  is  on  the  horizon. 
It  means  much  to  great  armies  of  workers.  Watch 
the  federal  housing  program.  And  watch  the  money 
lenders  squeal.  Watch  the  big  insurance  companies 
kick.    Even  the  building  and  loans  won't  like  it. 

There  are  indications — strong  ones,  too — that  the 
whole  second  mortgage  business  is  going  overboard. 
Only  first  mortgages  will  be  on  the  new  construc- 
tion. 

That  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  yet  produced  by 
the  New  Deal. 

If  you  have  watched  your  daily  news  and  read 
carefully  you  must  have  observed  that  this  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  driving  steadily  at  the  institu- 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CONNECTICUT 

EAST  HAVEN,  CONN. — St.  Vincent  DePaul's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church:  $105,000.  F.  P.  Sullivan,  127  Prospect 
St.,  contr. 

FAIRFIELD,    CONN. — Cottage   group   at   orphanage,  Old 

Stratford  Rd.:    $150,000.    E.  and  F.  Constr.  Co.,  78-94 

Wells  St.,  Bridgeport,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 
GREENWICH,   CONN. — High   School   Addition:  $580,969. 

Royal  Rice,  Inc.,  136  East  57th  iSt.,  New  York,  contr. 
MERIDEN,   CONN. — School:    $105,000.     Bradley   &  Hub- 

ibard  Mfg.  Co.,  Hanover  St.,  contr. 

GEORGIA 

FT.  BENNING,  GA. — Chapel:  $69,100.    Perry  Fireproofing 
Co.,  Inc.,  2440  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  contr. 
— Infantry  School:    $489,300.     Perry  Fireproofing  Co., 
2440  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

ILLINOIS 

WINNETKA,  ILL. — ^Completing  high  school:  $141,000.  J. 
S.  Snyder,  307  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  contr. 

INDIANA 

AUBURN,  IND. — Post  office:  $62,430.  J.  I.  Barnes,  Cul- 
ver, contr. 

MUNCIE,  IND. — Apartments:  $105,000.  A.  J.  Glaser, 
contr. 

MARYLAND 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. — University  of  Maryland:  $259,700. 
Arts  and  science  building.  Consolidated  Eng.  Co.,  20 
East  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 
— Women's  dormitory:  $147,800.  University  of  Mary- 
land. Maas  Construction  Co.,  931  Muusey  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, contr. 

JESSUPS,  MD. — Replacing  roof  construction  and  interior 
alterations  to  several  buildings,  constructing  new  can- 
ning house  and  abattoir:  $107,900.  Maryland  House  of 
Correction.    Davis  Construction  Co.,  9  West  Chase  St., 
Baltimore,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST,  MASS. — Dormitory,  State  College:  $171,723. 
Massachusetts  State  Project  E-3,  Docket  2260.  Geo. 
H.  Reed  &  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Franklin  St.,  Greenfield,  contr. 
— Library  addition:  $195,343.  Mass.  State  College.  E. 
J.  Pinney  Co.,  Inc.,  220  Dwight  St.,  Springfield,  contr. 
P.  W.  A. 

NEWTON,    MASS. — Altering   and   constructing   Frank  A. 
Day,  Jr.  High  School:   $53,950.     A.  Piotti  Co.,  708 
Dudley  St.,  Dorchester,  contr. 
— Addition  to  Bigelow  School:   $212,300.  Tredennick- 
Billings  Co.,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 

MISSOURI 

WEBSTER    GROVES,    MO.— Altering    and  constructing: 
$56,260.     Douglas   School.     Brockmeyer-Bohle,  Inc., 
Missouri  Theatre  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 
—Junior  High  School:    $2  63,893.     Woermann  Constr. 
Co.,  3800  West  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 

NEW  JERSEY 

VINELAND,  N.  J. — Housing  for  patients  and  delinquents: 
$170,734.  Pozzi  &  Felice,  227  Franklin  St.,  Trenton, 
contr. 

NEW  YORK 

BROADALBIN,  N.  Y.— School:  $99,800.  G.  Stanley  Irish, 
102  Benedict  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.  C. — Bachelor  officers  quarters:  $77,000 
J.  A.  Jones  Constr.  Co.,  Charlotte,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

ALMONTE,  ONT.— Almonte  High  School:  $110,000.  G.  L. 
Camba,  secretary,  high  school. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MIDDLETOWN,    PA.— Middletown   Air    Depot:  $662,500. 

Constructing  air  corps  shop  and  hangar.  Hughes-Foulk- 

rod  Co.,  Schaff  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PA.— Grade  and  high  school:  $105,981. 

H.  John  Homan  Co.,  18th  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 

contr. 

QUEBEC 

HULL,  QUE. — Auditorium  and  drill  hall:  $150,000  T. 
Lanctot,  City  Hall,  engr. 

VERMONT 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.— Post  Office:  $97,224. 
Swansburg  Constr.  Co.,  61  Amherst  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  contr. 

VIRGINIA 

FORT  HUMPHREYS,  VA.— Post  headquarters  building 
library:  $264,100.  Spence  Bros.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
contr. 

PETERSBURG,  VA.— Men's  dormitory:  $156,000.  Virginia 
State  College  for  Negroes.  J.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  Mu- 
tual Bldg.,  Richmond,  contr.  P.  W.  A. 

WASHINGTON 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH.— Constructing  quarantine: 
$218,000.  Murch  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  4111  Lindell  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 


STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 
By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

Statue  of  Liberty,  enlightening'  the  world. 
While  thine  own  in  utter  darkness  grope. 
Their  voices  against  the  oppressor  hurled. 
Against  freedom's  loss  a  cherished  hope ; 
With  what  hypocricy  your  light  to  shine 
While  slaves  of  mammon  kneel  at  youjt-  feet, 
And  men  once  free  are  in  the  bread  line 
Because  a  few  of  them  are  so  indescreet, 
0  Liberty,  put  out  your  flickering  glim, 
Don't  let  the  world  know  of  your  plight ; 
Tear  up  the  shreds  of  freedom's  hymn — 
Forget  forever  slavery's  valiant  fight. 

 o  

CORRECTIONS 
The  section  designated  as  III  on  page  three,  second 
paragraph.  May  issue,  should  read  111. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  301  and  not  Local  Union  No.  140 
sent  in  $7.25  due  Local  Union  No.  224  on  Brother  T. 
M.  Gillespie  8426,  as  published  in  the  May  issue. 
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ATTENTION  OF 

This  office  has  been  in  receipt  of  numerous  com- 
munications from  our  local  unions  notifying  us  that 
contractors  in  the  various  localities  have  informed 
them  in  order  to  work  on  any  of  the  Federal  projects 
in  the  course  of  construction  in  their  territory  that 
they  would  have  to  register  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  or  in  other  words,  register 
with  the  local  employment  agencies  in  their  territory 
before  they  could  be  employed  upon  these  projects. 

I  wish  to  notify  all  our  members  to  the  contrary, 
as  the  following  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  all 
projects  where  the  funds  are  secured  through  the 
Public  Works  Administration: 

All  projects  built  with  funds  allotted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
from  money  appropriated  under  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  will  be  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  regarding  wage 
scales,  hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  labor. 
These  regulations  provide  that  the  minimum  rate 
for  all  skilled  labor  in  the  Southem  Zone  shall  be 
$1.00  per  hour  and  for  unskilled  labor  40  cents  per 
hour.  In  the  Central  Zone  the  minimum  rate  for 
skilled  labor  will  be  $1.10  per  hour  and  for  unskilled 
labor  45  cents  per  hour.  In  the  Northern  Zone  the 
minimum  rate  for  skilled  labor  shall  be  $1.20  per 
hour  and  for  unskilled  labor  50  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  that  the 
prevailing  hourly  rate  prescribed  under  collective 
agreements  or  understandings  between  organized 
labor  and  employers  on  April  30,  1933,  shall  be  above 
the  minimum  set  for  any  district  within  that  zone, 
that  agreed  wage  rate  shall  be  the  rate  to  be  paid 
for  employes  on  construction  projects  financed  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  labor  I'equired  for 
the  projects  and  appropriate  to  be  secured,  through 
employment  services  shall  be  chosen  from  the  lists 
of  qualified  workers  submitted  by  local  employment 
agencies  designated  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  Provided,  howeevr,  that  organized 
labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  shall  not  be  required  to 
register  at  such  local  employment  agencies  but  shall 
be  secured  in  the  customary  ways  through  recog- 


ALL  MEMBERS 

nized  union  locals.  In  the  event,  however,  that  quali- 
fied workers  are  not  furnished  by  the  union  locals 
within  48  hours  (Sundays  and  holidays  excluded) 
after  request  is  filed  by  the  employer,  such  labor  may 
be  chosen  from  lists  of  qualified  workers  submitted 
by  local  agencies  designated  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

All  the  foregoing  regulations  are  included  in  the 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  where  the 
funds  are  secured  through  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration. Our  members  are  requested  to  insist  that 
these  regulations  shall  be  carried  out  and  if  viola- 
tions do  occur  during  the  course  of  constniction, 
notify  the  secretary  of  the  International  Union  of 
such  violations  immediately  so  that  the  necessary 
steps  may  be  taken  to  compel  the  contractors  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations. 

Fraternally  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
 0  

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  separation  of  plaster 
ornament  or  lathing  from  the  industiy,  inasmuch 
as  the  plastering  contractor  is  held  responsible  by 
owner,  architect  and  builder  for  completed  contract 
for  the  lathing  and  plain  and  ornamental  plaster- 
ing. 

The  submitted  code  stipulates  the  right  of  any 
member  to  do  any  or  all  parts  of  the  plastering  in- 
dustry. The  code  was  compiled  with  the  interest 
of  the  member  who  operates  on  a  small  scale  as  well 
as  the  member  who  operates  on  a  large  scale.  It 
matters  not  whether  he  operates  a  small  ornamen- 
tal shop  or  specializes  in  small  home  construction, 
or  whether  he  contracts  for  wood  lathing  or  metal 
lathing;  but  the  code  does  not  comprehend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  monopoly,  or  give  authority  to  re- 
strict the  operation  of  any  member  of  the  industry  • 
nor  does  it  recognize  the  right  of  any  individual,  or 
group,  to  enjoy  any  special  privileges. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  for  securing  a  Blue 
Eagle  insignia  for  this  division  of  the  construction 
industry,  the  members  of  the  industry  will  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Industry  Code  Committee,  or  by  the 
DivLsion  Code  Authority  of  this  division  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 


IN  MEMCI^IA/H 


54 — .James  Dudley  Geary  593  74— Herbert  Wm.  Kurth  31649 

81— Albert  Meldahl  2184 
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CLOSED    SHOP    HELD  LEGAL 


JN  an  analysis  of  Section  7-A  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act,  before  the  NRA  legal  division 
conference,  Milton  Handler,  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Board  said  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  law  was  intended  "to  increase  rather  than 
limit  the  rights  of  labor." 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  disclosing  any  intention  to  forbid  the  closed 
shop,"  Handler  said.   He  continued: 

"Closed  shop  agreements  were  in  force  in  many 
industries.  It  would  require  definite  proof  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  invalidate  effective  collective  agree- 
ments of  long  standing. 

"Under  all  the  circumstances,  I  believe  it  can  be 
maintained  that  a  closed  shop  arrangement  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  law.  The 


issue  has  arisen  collaterally  in  recent  state  court 
cases  determining  whether  a  strike  for  a  closed  shop 
is  legal  justification  for  picketing,  etc.,  and  has  been 
resolved  both  for  and  against  the  position  taken 
here. 

"As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  closed 
shop  arrangements  should  be  sanctioned  only 
where :  (a)  the  union  is  a  legitimate,  as  distinguished 
from  a  company-dominated  union;  (b)  the  union 
imposes  no  inequitable  restrictions  upon  its  members 
or  upon  admission  to  membership;  (c)  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  by-laws  and  the  constitution  of  the  union 
preventing  membership  in  any  other  organization; 
(d)  the  union  is  operated  on  democratic  principles; 
and  (e)  the  union  itself  has  been  designated  by  the 
employes  as  their  representative." 


THE  CHERRY  TREE 

(Continued  From  Page  20) 

tion  of  INTEREST.  Interest  has  prevailed  since  the 
first  dollar  was  loaned  as  a  matter  of  business. 

*    *  * 

If  you  think  carefully  you  will  observe  that  all 
interest  is  COMPOUND  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest eats  up  the  whole  substance  very  fast.  That 
ogre  is  going  to  hurt  and  hurt  very  badly. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  housing  program,  not 
only  is  it  likely  that  second  mortgages  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  but  it  is  just  as  important  to 
know  that  first  mortgages  will  be  for  long  terms. 

Your  bank  renews  your  first  mortgage  every  three 
years — and  takes  a  bite  out  of  you  every  time  it 
comes  up  for  renewal.  If  the  government  creates  15- 
year  mortgages,  how  Wall  Street  will  howl! 

Those  who  thought  Washington  was  easing  up  on 
the  money  changers  will  have  to  change  their  tune. 

Of  course  not  all  is  rosy.  There  is  plenty  to  kick 
about.  Code  wages  are  rotten  in  most  cases.  Ditto 
as  to  code  hours.  Code  authorities  are  terrible  in 
most  cases.  Johnson  has  NOT  gone  down  the  line 
as  he  should  have  done. 

Had  Johnson  and  Roosevelt  stood  pat  against  the 
idiotically  named  "merit  clause"  in  the  automobile 
code  the  automobile  industry  could  never  have  staged 
its  fight  against  unions. 

But,  despite  all  this,  of  which  there  is  too  darned 
much,  the  money  changers  have  no  bed  of  roses.  In 
fact  somebody  keeps  on  putting  cactus  in  their  bed 
and  they  are  yelling  like  stuck  pigs. 

The  best  way,  incidentally,  to  keep  things  going  in 
the  right  direction  is  to  build  unions  enough  to  stand 


up  and  say,  "Thus  far  and  not  an  inch  farther." 
Where  there  are  strong  unions  there  is  no  foolish- 
ness and  you  can  believe  that  just  exactly  100  per 
cent. 

 o  

MAN  HAS  A  NICKEL  AND  GETS  ANOTHER; 
HIS  GAIN  IS  100  PER  CENT 

"A  gain  of  53  per  cent  in  building"  was  announced 
in  headlines  in  daily  news-papers.  The  figures  were 
correct  but  they  gave  a  false  hope. 

If  a  man  has  a  nickel  and  he  gets  possession  of 
5  cents  more,  his  cash  has  been  increased  by  100 
per  cent.  However,  his  position  is  not  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  figures  on  building  are  just  like  that.  They 
must  have  excited  contractors  and  craftsmen  who 
have  been  idle  for  so  long,  but  the  figures  do  not 
give  them  work. 


Damages  for  Whistling 

In  the  suit  of  J.  Saunders  against  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  for  damages  for  being  thrown  from 
a  hay  wagon  in  a  runaway,  caused  by  the  alleged  un- 
necessary whistling  of  a  locomotive,  the  court  in 
Bell  County,  Texas,  gave  judgment  against  the 
plaintiff,  holding  that  the  man  could  have  dismounted 
at  the  start  of  the  runaway.  The  Appellate  Court 
has  now  reversed  this  decision  and  remanded  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  lower  court  erred  in 
ignoring  the  question  of  imminent  peril,  the  rule 
being  that  when  one  person  is  placed  in  a  perilous 
position  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another  he  is  not 
expected  to  exercise  the  same  care  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  prudence  otherwise  would  have  exercised. 
— Railway  Age. 
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UNCLE  SAM  HAS  OVER  600,000  WORKERS 
NOW 

For  the  first  time  since  1920,  Government  per- 
sonnel has  passed  the  600,000  mark.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  reporting-  as  of  February  28,  show- 
ed 611.752  employes  in  the  executive  departments 
and  independent  establishments. 

In  the  District,  the  total  was  79,913,  of  which 
71,623  were  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  8,290  listed 
as  temporary.  In  the  field,  the  total  was  531,839, 
with  474,767  permanent  and  57,072  temporary. 

The  last  time  the  record  shows  a  force  of  over 
600,000  was  on  July  31,  1920,  when  the  total  was 
691,116.    A  year  later  it  had  fallen  by  100,000. 
Up  20,000  In  Month 

The  total  for  February  is  more  than  20,000  above 
that  for  January  31,  principally  because  the  field 
force  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  engaged  on  emer- 
gency conservation  work,  is  carried  in  a  monthly 
statement  for  the  first  time.  These  total  about 
17,000,  three-fourths  of  which  come  under  Agri- 
culture. 

In  Washington,  in  February,  there  was  a  net 
gain  of  1,662  permanent  employes,  and  a  loss  of 
three  temporaries.  Outside,  the  gain  of  permanent 
employes  was  2,495,  and  loss  of  temporaries  w^as 
1,960. 

The  principal  additions  to  permanent  employment 
were:  Navy,  430;  Agriculture,  282;  Public  Works, 
165;  NRA,  175;  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
308.  Under  temporary  they  were:  War,  113  and 
Veterans'  Administration,  193. 

The  principal  permanent  additions  outside  of 
Washington  were:  Treasury,  159;  War,  145;  Navy, 
491;  Interior,  139;  Agriculture,  346;  Tennessee 
Valley,  1,085;  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation, 
1,276,  and  Public  Works,  91. 

The  Post  Off"ice  Department,  showed  a  net  de- 
crease of  636  permanent  employes,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  a  cut  of  518. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollment  for 
February  was  279,058,  while  3,791  members  of  the 
military  establishment  were  assigned  to  this  work. 

 0  

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  struck  a  blow 
at  one  of  the  meanest  rackets  in  existence,  by  vot- 
ing for  a  nation-wide  investigation  of  wage  condi- 
tions under  Federal  contracts.  The  proposed  in- 
vestigation is  aimed  primarily  at  the  "kick-back 
racket,"  by  which  workers  are  forced  to  give  up 
part  of  their  wages  to  grafting  contractors  as  a  con- 
dition of  getting  and  holding  a  job. 

The  "kick-back  racket"  is  a  contemptible  fomi  of 
robbery  and  deserves  no  mercy.  As  Senator  David 
L.  Walsh  said  in  reporting  the  investigation  resolu- 


tion: "The  practice  of  forcing  employes  to  "kick- 
back" part  of  their  pay  amounts  to  stealing  from 
the  poor  and  helpless." 

The  Senate  should  order  a  thorough-going  in- 
vestigation without  delay  and  when  the  facts  are 
revealed,  prompt  and  vigorous  action  must  be  taken 
to  punish  guilty  contractors. 

 o  

LABOR 
By  M.  J.  Mahoney 
Labor  at  last  has  come  into  its  own — 
Though  for  years  it  has  been  ostracized. 
It  has  been  the  country's  real  backbone 
And  as  such  is  generally  recognized. 
Labor  has  produced  all  the  known  wealth, 
All  the  riches  that  the  nations  possess, 
But  has  suffered  hardships  and  ill  health. 
Lived  in  poverty,  in  squalor  and  distress 
That  a  few  men  might  profit  by  their  hire 
They've  been  forced  to  trudge  along  in  pain. 
Working  day  by  day  in  heat,  in  cold  and  mire 
That  the  moneyed  few  their  wealth  may  gain. 
A  new  prophet  has  sprung  up  within  the  year 
To  tell  the  rich  and  the  lordly  millionaire 
With  his  voice  so  clear  and  without  a  fear. 
That  the  workingman  must  have  his  just  share. 
Like  justice  crushes  to  earth  by  heavy  hand. 
Labor  will  rise  again  to  its  greatest  height 
And  of  nature's  forces  it  will  take  command. 
It  will  lead  the  lowly  in  the  cause  of  right — 
Then  peace  will  come  into  this  land  of  ours 
As  the  hungry  wolf  is  driven  from  the  door. 
Then  the  curse  of  wealth  that  seeks  to  devour 
Will  no  longer  prey  upon  the  struggling  poor. 
The  wealthy  will  have  to  labor  for  their  own. 
Will  have  to  work  for  what  they  get  to  eat. 
The  days  of  exploitation  will  have  flown 
As  labor  advances  the  wealthy  must  retreat. 

■  o  

What  Next? 

A  tiny  camera  designed  to  take  pictures  of  the 
inside  of  the  stomach  was  tested  on  a  man  recently 
in  a  Philadelphia  hospital.  The  man  swallowed  thf 
camera,  which  consists  of  a  metal  tube  two  inches 
long  and  half  inch  in  diameter,  containing  lenses,  a 
roll  of  film  and  a  miniature  flash  bulb.  Fastened 
to  the  camera  is  a  rubber  tube  containing  a  plunger 
to  set  off  the  flash  bulb.  Doctors  say  the  camera  will 
show  the  first  stages  of  stomach  disorders  which 
would  not  appear  on  an  -Xray  photograph. 

 0  

DUES  BOOK  LOST 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY- TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

MAY  RECEIPTS 


May 

Local 

Amount 

May 

Local 

Amount 

May 

Local 

Amount 

1 

62 

May  report  .  .  .  .  $ 

12.50 

14 

228 

Apr. -May  reports 

1.80 

21 

24 

May  tax  (add'l.) 

1.00 

1 

64 

May  report  .... 

7.20 

14 

230 

May  report    .  .  . 

6.30 

21 

228 

Apr.   -  May  tax 

1 

39 

2.00 

14 

250 

May  report    .  .  . 

16.90 

(add'l.)   

4.50 

1 

392 

Apr.  report  .... 

2.70 

14 

255 

1.00 

21 

208 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

7.30 

28 

Apr.  report  .... 

22.20 

14 

268 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

8.10 

21 

244 

May  report    .  .  . 

121.80 

1 

145 

Mar.  report  .... 

1.70 

14 

299 

May  report    .  .  . 

8.10 

21 

68 

May   report    .  .  . 

33.90 

1 

388 

Mar. -Apr.  reports 

4.50 

14 

328 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

3.60 

21 

224 

May   report    .  .  . 

9.05 

1 

336 

May  report  (cr.) 

14 

340 

May  report    .  .  . 

17.10 

21 

455 

May   report    .  .  . 

10.90 

2 

Union  Labor  Life  Ins. 

14 

344 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

10.20 

21 

97 

On  acount  .... 

22.00 

Co. — Dividend  No.  2 

120.00 

14 

345 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

22.50 

22 

54 

Apr.  .report    .  . 

40.50 

2 

55 

Apr  report 

3.60 

14 

392 
155 

May   report    .  .  . 

4.80 

22 

76 

A:pr.   report    .  .  . 

12.90 

2 

190 

A*pr.  report    .  .  • 

18.00 

14 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

8.00 

23 

96 

May  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

2 

483 

26.75 

23 

225 

Supp;   on  acc'nt 

9.50 

2 

110 

Apr  "May  reports 

9.90 

15 

14 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

22.50 

23 

244 

B.  T.  & 

3 

240 

Enroll    &  Supp. 

3.90 

15 

19 

May  report    .  .  . 

11.70 

reinst.  supp.  . 

7.00 

3 

4 

May  report    .  .  . 

19.00 

15 

27 

May  report    .  .  . 

36.85 

23 

26 

Enroll;   B.  T.  & 

3 

82 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

6.30 

15 

30 

Dec.   report    .  .  . 

7.35 

reinst.   supp.  . 

11.40 

3 

279 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

4.25 

15 

34 

May  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

23 

42 

May   report    .  .  . 

127.80 

3 

401 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

9.90 

15 

38 
105 

May   report    .  .  . 

19.80 

24 

40 

May   report    .  .  . 

2.00 

4 

155 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

11.05 

15 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

14.40 

24 

165 

May   report    .  .  . 

4.50 

4 

302 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

15 

213 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

2.70 

24 

185 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

6.45 

4 

380 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

15 

217 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

4.90 

24 

215 

May  report    .  .  . 

13.50 

4 

144 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

15 

72 

2.00 

24 

240 

B.  T.  & 

7 

5 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

67.30 

15 

20 

Apr. -May  reports 

8.60 

reinst;   supp.  . 

8.00 

7 

21 

May  report    .  .  . 

18.00 

15 

11 

Apr. -May  reports 

12.05 

25 

121 

May   reiport    .  .  . 

9.90 

7 

49 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

5.40 

15 

85 

Feb. -Mar.  reports 

23.70 

25 

143 

May   report    .  .  . 

10.85 

7 

319 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

4.90 

15 

232 

May  report    .  .  . 

10.80 

25 

378 

May  report    .  .  . 

3.70 

7 

332 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

16 

24 

May  report    .  .  . 

14.20 

25 

379 

Apr.-May  report. 

30.10 

7 

413 

May  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

16 

26 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

9.00 

25 

122 

May  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

7 

7 

Feb.  &  Mar.  re- 

16 

84 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

25 

243 

May  report    .  .  . 

5.95 

ports   

2.85 

16 

102 

Apr.  reiport    .  .  . 

64.80 

25 

179 

Enroll;   B.  T.  & 

8 

32 

May   report    .  .  . 

53.20 

1 6 

104 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

24.30 

reinst;  charter 

8 

57 

May  report    .  .  . 

6.30 

1 6 

158 

May   report    .  .  . 

5.50 

26.40 

8 

72 

B.  T  

5.40 

1 6 

162 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

18.00 

28 

478 

B.  T.  &  reinst.  . 

3.90 

8 

87 

May  report    .  .  . 

8.10 

1 6 

171 

Apr.-May  reports 

10.80 

28 

407 

Nov.  -  Dec.  -  Jan, 

8 

108 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

11.10 

1 6 

240 

May  report    .  .  . 

7.50 

5.40 

8 

259 

May   report    .  .  . 

4.50 

1 6 

275 

May   report    .  .  . 

4.50 

28 

46 

On  account    .  .  . 

84.80 

9 

8 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

16.00 

1 6 

244 

1.00 

28 

52 

May   report    .  .  . 

12.60 

9 

25 

Apr.  report    .  .  - 

10.80 

1 7 

2 

Jan.-  Feb.-  Mar. 

28 

63 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

2.70 

9 

103 

May  report    .  .  . 

9.00 

reports   

296.80 

28 

78 

May  report    .  .  . 

8.10 

9 

145 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

1.80 

17 

47 

May  report    .  .  . 

75.60 

28 

145 

May   report    .  .  . 

.90 

9 

244 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

6.00 

17 

81 

May  report    .  .  . 

16.20 

28 

155 

May   report    .  .  . 

19.20 

9 

346 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

17.35 

17 

147 

May  report    .  .  . 

2.70 

28 

380 

May   report    .  .  . 

5.40 

9 

100 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

44.15 

17 

359 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

2.70 

28 

74 

May  report    .  .  . 

535.90 

10 

42 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

17 

166 

Apr.-May  reports 

73.00 

29 

21 

B.  T.  & 

supp  

17.50 

17 

222 

May  report    .  .  . 

9.10 

29 

reinst;   supp.  . 

4.90 

10 

48 

May  report  .... 

2.70 

17 

203 

Apr.   report    •  •  . 

1.45 

43 
65 

May  report    .  .  . 

6.30 

10 

53 

May  report  .... 

107.30 

17 

246 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

15.20 

29 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

72.70 

10 

140 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

17 

263 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

10.80 

29 

71 

May  report    .  .  . 

19.50 

10 

429 

May   report    .  .  . 

14.30 

18 

234 

May  report    .  .  . 

23.00 

29 
29 

107 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

8.50 

10 

73 

1.00 

18 

254 

May  report  (cr. ) 

111 

May   report    .  .  . 

10.55 

11 

36 

May  report    .  .  . 

15.40 

18 

260 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

34.15 

29 

319 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

93 

May  report    .  .  . 

16.00 

18 

281 

May   report    .  .  . 

5.40 

29 

139 

Mar.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

11 

172 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

27.00 

18 

353 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

24.40 

29 

66 
10 

May   report    .  .  . 

9.90 

212 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

11.45 

1 8 

435 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

9.00 

31 

May   report    .  .  . 

12.60 

106 

May   report    .  .  . 

18.90 

18 

31 

May  report    .  .  . 

4.50 

31 

55 

May  report    .  .  . 

3.60 

244 

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

3.00 

21 

9 

May  report    .  .  . 

67.80 

31 

134 

May  report    .  .  . 

5.40 

1 

Apr. -May  reports 

22.50 

21 

72 

Apr.  report    .  .  . 

127.70 

31 

136 

May  report    .  .  . 

16.40 

18 

Apr.  report  .... 

15.00 

21 

45 

Enroll;   B.  T.  & 

31 

238 

Mar.  -  Apr. 

26 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

20.50 

reinst.;  supp.. 

18.90 

31 

301 

May  reports  .  . 

1.15 

33 

May   report    .  .  . 

71.70 

21 

73 

May  report    .  .  . 

95.00 

May   report    .  .  . 

13.00 

46 

182.00 

21 

75 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

31.65 

31 

Adv.  &  sub. 

67 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

32.40 

21 

83 

May  report    .  .  . 

10.80 

31 

The  Lather   .  . 

45.50 

485 

Mar. -Apr.  report 

23.90 

21 

109 

May   report    .  .  . 

26.10 

Transfer  indebtedness 

389.80 

113 

Mar.-  Apr.-  May 

21 

258 

May   report    .  .  . 

7.20 

31 

Misc  

.84 

reports   

6.40 

21 

278 

May   report    .  .  . 

21.00 

14 

143 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

41.50 

21 

442 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

3.60 

Total   receipts  .$4,587.89 

MAY  DISBURSEMENTS 

May  May 

15     Frank  Morrison,  Sec.  A.  F.  of  L.  March  tax  $      81.00     15     The  Distillata  Co.,  May  installment  on  cooler, 

15    W.  €.  O'Neill,  Sec.  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.,  March  water   '  4.05 

tax   ,   60.75     15    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Apr.  service..  8.52 
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C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer  

Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service  4/13- 

5/11/34   

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  maintenance 

service  5/28-11/28/34   

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  L.  D. 

service   

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  local  supp. .  . 

Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker  Co.  premium   

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  May 

journals   

The  Riehl  Printing  Co.,  May  journal,  local 


38.70 

31 

2.10 

4.45 

31 

31 

40.52 

31 

1.62 

31 

3.75 

31 

55.73 

and  office  supplies  .  .,   494.55 

Funeral  benefits  paid: 

Local  74,  H.  H.  Doll,  30899    200.00 

Local  123,  John  Anderson,  11674    300.00 

Office  salaries    540.00 

Postage    40.00 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   975.00 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer...  500.00 
Central  United  National  Bank,  Federal  tax 

and  service  charge    8.08 

Wm.  J.  Corrigan,  attorney,  on  account  ....  200.00 

$3,558.32 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash  on  hand,  April  30,  1934  $77,179.84 

May  receipts    4,587.89 


May  disbursements 


$81,767.73 
.  3,558.82 


Cash  on  hand  May  31,  1934  $78,208.91 


240  Alonzo  Crapps  36229 

21  Walter  Frankle  Harman  36230 

21  William  Norton  Johnston  36231 

246  Lewis  Connor  36232 

260  John  William  Atkinson  36233 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

260  Albert  Erwin  Mason  36234 

45  Jessie  Brown  36235 

244  Nathan  Levy  36236 

244  George  Giallanzo  36237 

26  Roy  Wilton  Bramlett  36238 


240    Holloway  Vason  36239 

42    James  H.  Bernard  36240 
179    George  Bernard  Radabaugh 

36241 
234    Jim  Sims  36242 


244  Sam'l  Rickman  17211 

244  Nathan  Wasserman  30678 

100  W.  H.  Grey  35357 

100  A.  Pelletier  2706S 

172  S.  P.  Flacy  30143 

140  Harry  Parse  11204 

42  A.  A.  Rydelius  29559 

42  R.  K.  Douthwaite  30690 

344  A.  B.  Trook  33386 

42  A.  S.  Douthwaite  30318 

5  John  Carkeek  14836 

93  John  O'Keefe  28871 

93  R.  V.  Olson  28555 

244  J.  Castellano  34042 

155  E.  L.  Smith  7368 

20  Peter  Houston  15438 

85  Edw.  Ebbe  5271 

26  F.  D.  Brooks  3209 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 

42  E.  O.  Redmond  30087 

234  J.  H.  Gresham  18003 

260  Don  E.  Boone  30875  • 

260  G.  M.  Titmus  21039 

45  Chas.  Colbert,  Sr.  32603 

45  Melvin  Colbert,  Sr.  32309 

45  Thos.  N.  Bacon  32312 

45  Julian  Colbert  32311 

45  Philip  Colbert  32310 

278  T.  L.  Griffith  9180 

68  R.  G.  Shinkle  7410 

68  Wm.  Malone  34825 

76  Geo.   Pope  503 

244  P.  Giallanza  33064 

244  J.  LoCascio  25204 

26  O.  L.  Conners  5329 

2  6  H.  F.  McMillian  4234 

240  T.  Brantley  5502 


240  H.  M.  Bowen  31293 

143  Jack  Goldman  26075 

143  C.  Sluisman  9987 

179  O.  L.  Syphers  10148 

179  G.  C.  Messerly  18242 

179  L.  R.  Woodbury  27116 

179  J.  B.  Schat  19636 

478  John  F.  Kirby  14630 

21  G.  E.  Smead  30228 

155  P.  S.  Wilson  18849 

65  F.  Soncini  2985 

65  C.  W.  Cuttress  3794 

65  K.  F.  Carson  5004 

71  E.  D.  Fisher  33309 

71  B.   Scarborough  33310 

107  C.  J.  Deresch  28118 

301  A.  L.  Salisbury,  Jr.  35592 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 

72     Leo  Chute  35213    (Apr.)  1     215     L    N.  Alogna   22019  l     215     A.  Alogna  21898 

72     M.  Maguire  7236  (Apr.)  I  1     238     F.  DuBois  29759 


144     D.  C.  Ashworth  13580  (Mar.) 
102    L.  E.  Cox  33891   (Ren.  Feb.) 
102    Joseph  Genovese  23732  (Ren. 
Feb.) 

102    John  Martin  33969  (Ren.  Mar.) 
102    Frank  Morgan  32878  (Ren 
Jan.) 

102     O.  A.  Nichols  19504  (Ren. 
Apr.) 

102    F.  S.  Snowden  29098  (Mar.) 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

162     W.  E.  Burke  25883  (Ren.  Apr.) 

47    Robt.  B.  Huber  35&06  (Ren.) 
246    Arthur  Bergeron,   Sr.  10719 
(Mar.) 

246    A.  J.  Bergeron  26684  (Mar.) 
246    M.  J.  Bergeron  35519  (Mar.) 
246    H.  A.  Carter  28777  (Mar.) 
246     A.  B.  Golden  13562  (Mar.) 
244    S.  Pappalardo  33196  (Ren. 
Apr.) 


308  L.  Salmo  24252  (Ren.  Mar.) 

215  C.  Cross  19989  (Apr.) 

47  R.  Huber  35606  (Ren.) 

47  W.  Wenger  32656  (Ren.) 

74  W.  Pearson  33587  (Ren.) 

74  G.  J.  Hartl  18590  (Ren.) 

74  J.  Airolde  32425  (Apr.) 

74  J.  S.  Pickel  27165  (Apr.) 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITEID 

74     Chris  Diebold  879  I     102     John  Martin  33969   (Apr.)  I     102     P.  H.  Harrington  33808  (Apr.) 

102    W.  T.  Jones  28938  (Mar.)  102    W.  T.  Jones  28938   (Mar.)  |       74     G.  Juhl  9600  (Mar.) 
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RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED 

74    J.  J.  Tolzien  20857 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

100    L.  N.  Mancuso  26371  20    J.  E.  Shean  6791 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

244    Max  Levy  28973  $10.00  1     215    J.  Labagnara  16151  $75.00         1     215    J.  Oddo  22811  $75.00 

I     215     E.  Labagnara  16032  $75.00  1 

REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

'  45    Augusta,  Ga. 


1  H.  M.  Kuehl  12990    172 

2  W.  H.  Nirmaier  6688  .  .  .  .340 

5  A.  R.  Doll  36221    18 

5  F.  Lindstrom  23193    36 

9  F.  Dean  19591    340 

9  J.  E.  Ferguson  21917  340 

9  Z.  L.  Ferguson  9730    340 

9  J.  Kauertz  7340   340 

9  R.  VanOsdale  32275    2 

24  G.  Brower  17521    11 

27  L.  C.  Brown  14490    26 

29  H.  Devendorf  16881   345 

46  Wm.  Campbell  8789    53 

46  W.  G.  Karl  26600    143 


TRANSFERS 


255     C.  R.  Nicholas  4985    234 

53     J.   Ruth  7535    74 

55  E.  F.  McKnlght  18445  ...103 

65  H.  Schumacher  1881  ....268 

71     A.  Nicholson  15167    234 

74     N.  H.  Hale  8471    42 

105     C.  J.  Moll  15454    319 

110     F.  Rush  9553    20 

132     R.  Florence  27973    185 

203  D.  L.  Northington  24627..  27 

230    John  Chuoke  30637    301 

230  J.  W.  McDowell  21489  ...340 

234     P.  E.  Benson  13358   11 

234     R.  P.  Norton  25974    11 


275  Wm.  Evans  27634    30 

340  J.  Duggan  13910    47 

340  T.  D.  Porter  16046    47 

345  A.  Cole  16625    340 

345  P.  Pajack  21064   340 

353  A.  C.  Hoggan  23524    54 

3Se  L.  F.  Callahan  27200    46 

386  D.  J.  Cummings  34273...  52 

386  R.  Dobson  19493    166 

386  G.  Zinn  4520   166 

435  W.  S.  Chicketanz  5002.  .  .  .136 

485  D.  L.  Evans  20926    340 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

392 

$10.00 

4 

M.  Tranguch  29993 

392 

15.00 

4 

J. 

Traaguch  3  6171 

392 

10.00 

4 

Jos.  Tranguch  36171 

392 

16.00 

4 

M. 

Tranguch  29  993 

392 

11.00 

9 

O.  D.  Jackson  24516 

350 

4.00 

1 

E. 

R.  Kennard  19699 

190 

2.00 

70 

C.  C.  Hall  9703 

26 

1.00 

33 

E. 

L.  Bourassa  25007 

5 

7.70 

74 

J.  Carkeek  14836 

102 

3.00 

386 

J. 

H.  Burns  8382 

244 

2.00 

38 

L.  Yuzuk  3  4707 

74 

2.00 

429 

C. 

B.  Baldwin  24754 

25 

40.00 

31 

R.  J.  Smart  34238 

234 

16.00 

63 

A. 

T.  Persons  25972 

42 

12.50 

434 

tr.  S.  Gridley  10978 

73 

8.00 

9 

C. 

M.  Rainey  19824 

53 

5.50 

9 

W.  J.  Burke  No.  2  4241 

26 

10.00 

73 

G. 

P.  Brooks  24716 

53 

4.00 

9 

H.  A.  Connor  20466 

26 

4.50 

73 

C. 

N.  Johnson  25125 

53 

7.00 

9 

W.  Raynor  14922 

26 

8.00 

33 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

140 

6.00 

407 

H.  Parse  11204 

240 

3.20 

234 

H. 

M.  Bowen  31293 

36 

27.00 

435 

F.  A.  Lindstrom  23195 

52 

12.00 

386 

D. 

J.  Cummings  3427 

26 

3.00 

73 

G.  D.  Brooks  24716 

21 

35.00 

73 

G. 

E.  Smead  30228 

26 

12.00 

407 

F.  D.  Brooks  3  209 

301 

12.00 

407 

A. 

Salisbury  35592 

250 

2.00 

102 

H.  Craemer  3  3  641 

301 

12.00 

407 

F. 

Ludlow  8396 

255 

10.00 

18 

J.  V.  Henry  22891 

301 

5.00 

435 

L. 

Gotten  7520 

255 

12.80 

7 

J.  V.  Henry  22891 

260 

2.00 

38 

0. 

J.   Bogda  10116 

255 

26.60 

234 

J.  V.  Henry  22891 

260 

3.00 

65 

H. 

J.  Pike  34672 

345 

12.00 

9 

P.  A.  Pajack  21064 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 


International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretarj 
t  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  namet. 
nd  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  our  Local  Unioins  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Rec.  Sec. 


Local     City  President  Fin.  See. 

45    Augusta,  Ga.  C.  Colbert,  Sr.  T.  N.  Bacon 

74    Chicago,  111.  C  Quanstrum  Edw.  Menard  F.  A.  Wilke,  Jr 


96  Quincy,  Mass. 
258     Billings,  Mont 


A.  Messier 
G.  P.  Schultz 


E.  Lord 
A.  S.  Kerr 


C.  R.  Lord 


Bus.  Agt. 


T.  Priestly 
E.  McMahon 


W.  C.  Schellsmidt 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15.  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — ^Wm.  J.  MeSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Aageles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24.  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88.  109,  122,  144,  172,  243,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  434.  442  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  amonth,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  mouth,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64.  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197.  209, 
.222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96  99,  123,  139,  246  and  254.  Meets 
quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73.  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29.  66,  67.  85,  102,  106,  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54  and  380.    W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ash- 
worth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE 


Application  Blanks,  doz  $  .25 

Apprentice  Indentures   50 

Arrearage  Notices   50 

Charter    2.00 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00 

Constitution   15 

Contractor  Certificates   50 

Dating  Stamp   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

FiH.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  page« —  -   27.60 


OF  SUPPLIES 


Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Labels,  per  50  36 

Lapel  Button   60 

Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Manual   60 

Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.26 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Seal    4.50 

Secretary  Order  Book  36 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  36 

Solicitor  Certificates   60 

Stamp  Pad   26 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  36 

Transfers   80 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Triplicate  Receipts   36 

Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Working  Permlte  SB 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Parrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Phone, 
Potomac  2038. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Men., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Rm.  308, 

Mather  Bldg.,  G  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill, 
228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,    Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  R.  1,  Box  558C. 
14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.     Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,   7  97   Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    H.  W.  O'Neill,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1206  Clemont  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.    L.  A.  Moffitt,  1737  1/2  Ottawa  Dr. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma   City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Sun.    10  a.  m., 

4261/2  N.  W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.  S.  E.  Story,  532  S.  W.  11th  St. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  8  p.  m.. 

Room  218,  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Boland,  Craig 
Beach  Village,  Diamond,  O. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 
Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.    Ora  A.  Kress,  57  LaBelle  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. — Meets   1st  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

20  9  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.     Node  Tannyhill,  B.  A.,  513 
Lincoln  Ave.     Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  Sec,  R.  2,  Box  59. 
W.  Nebraska.     Tel.  County  22R1. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 
42  Los  Angeles,   Calif. — Meets   every   Fri.,    8:00   p.  m. 

Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    C.  J.  Hag- 

gerty,  B.  A.,  2416  McCready  St.    Tel.,  Olympic  1017. 

R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.  Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 
4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.   J.  B. 

Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
45  Augusta,  Ga. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.  8  p.  m.,  1587 

Luckey  St.    T.  N.  Bacon,  1006  Talcott  St. 
4  6  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.    Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 

4:30  except  Sat.    Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  Ave. 

Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  40  2  5  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson 
323  Adelaid  St. 

4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

5  4  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.    W.  A.  Him- 

street,  211  Labor  Temple. 
55  Memphis,  Tenn.^ — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.    E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 

Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway^  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

6  5  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  B.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzviile,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
MuUane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Austin's  Pool 

Hall,  14th  and  Curtiss  Sts.  R.  R.  Payne,  1050  Pearl 
St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  1st 
and  3d  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard,  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3,  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — P.  W.  Curley,  186  Dana  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 9  55  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Castle  Hall, 

12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  22  Butman  St., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Labor  Temple,  Walnut  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David 
Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son,-B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionvill©  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st  Sat.,    9:30   a.  m., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  Lee 
Roy  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.    Phone,  CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  every  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  9. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,   N.   J. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  233  W.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  10  Craig 
PI.,  N.  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Tel.  PI.  6-38.56. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  229  So.  5th  Ave. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  ¥2  Main  St. 

J.  C.  Willis,  P.  T.,  Rt.  1,  Box  197. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St.,  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphlney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka.  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — -Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

140  Dallas,  Tex. — Meets  8  p.  m.,  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  1803 

Commerce  St.    F.  E.  Bundy.  1420  N.  Beckley  St. 

143  Paterson,   N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

7  2  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  T.  Conway,  439  Wescott  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Phone,  Puyallup  3336. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  3  6  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  19  No.  First  St.,  Phone  3-5958. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.  J.  T.  Brennan,  2550  Magnolia  Ave. 
Tel.  675-495. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

179  Ogden,  Utah — H.  L.  Gaut,  3241  Grant  Ave. 
185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
O.  L.  Freed,  311  So.  Sycamore  St. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  63  No.  Williams  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  B-228  Ellsworth  Ave. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  423  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Phone,  Taylor  5876.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
Louis  George,  5401  Kolb  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

2  30  Fort  Worth,  Texas.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.   H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

240  Montgomery,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Standard 
Drug  Store,  cor.  High  and  Jackson.  John  O.  Hague, 
B.  A.  and  Corr.  Sec,  1510  So.  Holt  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
340  2  Ave.  L. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  14  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    T.  C.  Baker,  Sec.  P.  T.,  R.  F.  D.  6. 

2  58  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  Gen.  Del.,  Glasgow,  Mont. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Filer,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m-,  415  B 
St.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Men.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.  Harry  Johnson,  Sec,  Meads  Point,  Green- 
wich, Conn.    Tel.,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  2  6, 
Lab.  Tern.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  63  2 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1217  Mailman 
Ct.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  North  St.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:00  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Louis  Cottell,  120  Howard  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Rex  A.  Teed,  414  Taylor  St. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio- — Meets  4th  Sun.,  115  Glover  St. 
F.  A.  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 


353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823 1/2  Main  St.. 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall, 
17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt,  R.  1,  Box  1154. 
Residence.  3644  N.  18th  St. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

3  79  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m..  Hall  No.  3,  Labor  Temple.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S. 
Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 
Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri..  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger.  Sec,  88  6a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave. 

392  Elmira,-N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  liSVs  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

395  Warren,  Ohio — W.  D.  Foster,  428  Main  Ave.,  S.  W. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec. 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall. 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  20  5,  36  Garard  Ave. 

43  5  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m., 
Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound.  Ont..  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  P.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m., 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
4091/2  W.  Church  St. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

4  83  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer.  252  Charles  St. 
485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    A.  A.  Banks,  1166  Hickory  St. 


-A  Reference  Book  No  Apprentice  or  .lonrneyman  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without- 


LATHERS!! 


An  economical   and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  :ItA  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen.  le  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  coucains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  prevlons  editions. 
The  preparation  of  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
'u  au  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  Journey- 
iiu'D  lathers. 

.\li'..hanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
schcoling  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
ou  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding  and  following  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  esch  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepare  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  Job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

In  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  Jobs  is  daily 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  most  i-apable  mechanic  has 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent . 

Sliirting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  Partitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrations),  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention  but  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  copies  of  the  new  edition  have  a  beautiful  cloth  bound 
lover.    No  advance  in  price 


Price  $2.00  Per  Copy.    We  Pay  Postage. 


Order  From  CRAFT  PROBLEM  DISTRIBUTORS,  4750  Highland  Ave.,  Si.  Louie,  Mo. 

or 

If  you  cannot   buy  one,  reciuest  your  Public  Library  to  secure  copies  of  this  edition. 
 A  Reference  Book  No  Wood  or  Metnl  leather  Should  Be  Without   ■  


Is  it  ''Oppression"  to  Make  Employers  Pay  Decent  Wages? 


By  Hush  S.  Johnson 

National  Recovery  Administrator 
PARTISAN  political  leaders  have  sought  to  attack 
NRA  by  saying  that  it  "oppresses  the  Little  Fel- 
low." That  phrase  is  a  "humdinger"  for  a  dema- 
gogue. Oppression  is  always  vile  and  all  hearts 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  "Little  Fellow."  The 
vital  questions  are,  however,  "Who  is  the  Little  Fel- 
low?" and  "What  is  the  oppression?" 

Is  a  sweatshop  a  "Little  Fellow"  and  is  it  oppres- 
sion to  run  it  out  of  business? 

Is  a  gaunt  child  in  a  cotton  mill  the  "Little  Fellow" 
or  is  the  "Little  Fellow"  the  small  employer  who 
seeks  a  competitive  advantage  by  coining  her  child- 
hood? And  does  the  "oppression"  lie  in  releasing 
her  from  bondage  or  in  taking  away  his  inhuman 
competitive  advantage? 

Is  a  man  working  12  hours  a  day — six  days  a  week 
— in  a  lumber  swamp  for  5  cents  an  hour  the  "Little 
Fellow,"  or  is  the  "Little  Fellow"  the  small  lumber 
operator  who  complains  that  he  cannot  stay  in  busi- 
ness if  he  has  to  pay  more  ?  And  does  the  "oppres- 
sion" lie  in  fixing  as  a  minimum  25  cents  an  hour 
and  eight  hours  a  day  for  that  gruelling  employ- 
ment? 


I  know  the  body  of  the  "Little  Fellow's"  troubles 
East,  West,  South  and  North,  and  I  solemnly  declare 
that  the  burden  of  paying  bare  subsistence  wages 
makes  up  85  per  cent  of  the  complaint.  The  bulk 
of  it  is  of  having  to  pay  $12  to  $13  for  a  40-hour 
week  of  human  labor.  As  I  have  had  earlier  occa- 
sion to  say  of  these  protests:  "Men  have  died  and 
worms  have  eaten  them — but  not  for  paying  $12  for 
40  hours  of  adult  human  labor." 

The  matter  was  settled  by  the  President  in  his 
initial  marching  orders  to  us  when  he  said:  "In  my 
inaugural,  I  laid  down  the  simple  proposition  that 
nobody  is  going  to  starve  in  this  country.  It  seems 
to  me  equally  plain  that  no  business  which  depends 
for  existence  on  paying  less  than  living  wages  has 
any  right  to  continue  in  this  country." 

Insofar  as  there  is  "Little  Fellow"  trouble  due  to 
higher  wages,  of  course  both  "Little  Fellow.'?"  and 
"Big  Fellows"  have  been  burdened,  but  this  coun- 
try has  got  to  spread  employment  and  raise  wages 
or  sink  into  a  new  depression  worse  than  the  i;,s<. 
— with  God  knows  what  at  the  end  of  it.  The  bene- 
fit of  living  wages  comes  to  the  whole  country,  but 
every  class  must  accept  its  burdens  with  its  bene- 
fits. 


Talks  to  Trade  Unionists 


on 


Health  Topics 


Introduction : 

In  introducing  this  series  of  talks  on  health  topics  it  is  our  purpose  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  good  health  among  trade  unionists.  We  will  discuss 
from  time  to  time  questions  of  diet,  exercise,  rest  and  common  diseases, 
especially  as  they  affect  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  working  man  and  his 
family. 

It  is  important  that  proper  attention  be  given  to  each  of  these  subjects 
and  a  correct  balance  maintained  between  them'  and  the  individual's  occu- 
pational duties.  Long  life,  good  health,  happiness  and  contentment  have 
their  foundation  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual.  We  aim  in 
this  series  of  articles  to  touch  on  generally  accepted  rules  of  healthful  living 
and  to  indicate  ways  and  means  of  attaining  and  presei-ving  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous good  health. 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  provides  a  policy  form  to 
fit  every  purse  and  purpose.  Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recog- 
nize the  many  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  our  attractive  insurance  con- 
tracts. 

Write  for  Information  to 


The 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  realdenta  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
C.  E.  Sell,  78  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
S.  J.  McMaster,  466  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fvmd 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  -good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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To  Ail  Local  Unions 


We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  President  has 
signed  the  Code  for  the  Plastering  and  Lathing  Con- 
tracting Division,  which  division  of  the  Code  em- 
braces our  industry.  It  has  taken  very  nearly  a 
year  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  this  Code,  as 
well  as  the  signature  of  the  President.  The  first 
Code  hearing  was  held  on  July  18,  1933.  This  Code 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  June  27,  1934  and 
becomes  effective  July  27,  1934.  " 

Your  officials  have  offered  many  amendments  as 
well  as  many  suggestions  to  the  Code  Authority  of 
the  NRA  governing  our  industry,  but  after  several 
different  hearings  the  following  Code  is  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  administrators  of  the 
NRA.  This  Code  will  cover  our  industry  until  such 
times  as  changes  are  made  in  it  by  either  the  di- 
visional Code  authorities  or  the  national  administra- 
tor in  charge. 

We  are  also  pubHshing  in  this  issue  of  the  journal 
the  instructions  for  agreements  arrived  at  through 
collective  bargaining  and  under  Section  1,  Article  3 
of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Construc- 
tion Industry,  as  set  forth  in  the  Construction  Indus- 
try Code.  These  instructions  clearly  set  forth  the 
method  by  which  area  agreements  may  be  anived 
at  between  the  contractors  and  journeymen  in  the 
different  areas.  It  will  be  noted  in  Article  3,  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Construction  Industry  Code  that  it  is 
possible  for  journeymen  and  employers  to  define 
an  entire  county  or  an  entire  state  or  entire  United 
States  as  an  area.  It  is  our  opinion  that  if  an 
agreement  could  be  entered  into  between  employers' 
associations  and  journeymen's  organizations  of  our 


craft  covering  an  entire  state  that  such  agreement 
would  be  approved  by  the  NRA  under  the  Code  Pro- 
visions as  set  forth  under  Article  3,  Section  1  of 
the  Construction  Industiy  Code  and  so,  that  our 
members  may  be  more  fully  informed  upon  this 
point,  and  for  their  guidance,  we  are  publishing  in 
pamphlet  form.  Chapter  1,  which  embraces  the 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Construction  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  Chapter  20,  which  embraces  the 
Code  for  our  own  industry,  and  intend  to  distribute 
to  our  local  unions  copies  of  these  Codes  in  sufficient 
numbers  so  that  each  and  every  member  of  our  In- 
ternational Union  will  have  a  copy. 

Area  agreements  under  these  Codes  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  membership  of  our  several  local  unions. 
It  is  up  to  the  local  unions  to  define  their  own  areas 
and  make  the  agreements  with  their  contractors  as 
will  best  suit  the  conditions  surrounding  their  local- 
ities. But  under  no  consideration  can  the  wage 
stipulation  in  such  agreements  be  less  than  those 
that  have  been  set  forth  under  the  Zone  system  as 
provided  for  by  the  Code.  We  therefore  would  sug- 
gest that  wherever  possible  and  advantageous  the 
membership  of  our  local  unions  proceed  to  establish 
area  agreements  in  co-operation  with  their  employ- 
ers to  the  end  that  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
journeymen  and  employer  will  be  served. 

The  officers  of  the  International  Union  will  be 
available  at  all  times  and  ready  to  advise  with  our 
local  unions  in  reference  to  the  drawing  up  of  area 
agreements.  We  are  publishing  for  the  benefit  of 
our  local  unions  a  copy  of  the  instructions  for  agree- 
ments which  are  to  be  arrived  at  through  collective 
bargaining  under  Section  1,  of  Article  3  of  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Construction  Industry 
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and  under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  which  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  by  Major  George  L. 
Berry,  Division  Administrator  of  Division  Number  3 
of  the  NRA  which  embraces  the  entire  Construction 
Industry. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  our  local  unions  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  area  agreements  in  cooperation 
with  the  employers  in  their  respective  districts  that 


may  be  beneficial  to  both  our  membership  and  the 
contractors  in  general,  I  am 

Fraternally  yours, 
WM.  J.  McSORLEY,  Gen.  Pres. 

For  reference  to  the  Construction  Industry  Code 
we  would  refer  you  to  the  February  1934  issue  of 
our  journal  until  such  times  as  the  pamphlets  which 
I  referred  to  are  published. 


CHAPTER  XX — PLASTERING  AND 
LATHING  CONTRACTING  DIVISION* 
of 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
Approved  on  June  27,  1934  by 
President  Roosevelt 
Effective  on  July  27,  1934 

Article  I. — ^Deflnitions. 
Section  1. — This  Division. 

The  term  "Plastering  and  Lathing 
Contracting  Division"  or  "This  Divi- 
sion" meaiLs  and  includes  the  business 
of  furnishing  and  contracting  to  furn- 
ish labor  and  materials  in  the  fabri- 
cating, mixing,  applying,  installing, 
altering  or  repairing  of  all  plain  or 
ornamental  plastering  used  in  construc- 
tion projects  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  or  the  structure  to 
which  it  is  applied,  including  the  use 
of 'pigments  and  their  incorporation  in 
plastic  materials  used  in  simulation  of 
other  materials,  and  including  all  lath- 
ing and  light  iron  furring,  metal  corner 
beads,  metal  base  beads  and  appurten- 
ances used  to  receive  such  plain  and 
ornamental  plasteriag,  and  including 
modeling,  model  making,  and  casting 
Incidental  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  Plastering  and  Lathing 
Contracting  Division. 

Section  2. — Specialized  Classifications. 

The  term  "Specialized  Classifications 
shall  mean  a  defined  specialized  Ibranch 
of  this  Division,  established  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  administration  of  the 
Plastering  and  Lathing  Contracting  Di- 
vision Chapter. 

Such  specialized  classifications  imme- 
diately established  and  defined  herein 
are: 

(A)  Lathing  and  Light  Iron  Furring 

Classification. 
The  term  "Lathing  and  Light  Iron 
Purring  Classification"  is  defined  to 
mean  and  include  members  of  this 
Division  who  are  engaged  exclusive- 
ly in  contracting  for  the  furnishing 
of  labor  and  materials  for  lathing  and 
light  iron  furriag. 

(B)  Modeling,   Model  Making,  and 

Ca.sting  Cla,ssification. 

The  terms  "Modeling,  Model  Mak- 
ing, and  Casting  Clasaiflcatlon"  are 
defined  to  mean  and  include  members 
of  this  Division  who  specialize  in 
contracting  for  modeling,  model  mak- 
ing, and  casting  of  plastic  materials. 
Section  3. — Scope  of  Business. 

Nothing  in  Section  2  shall  be  held 
or  construed  to  prevent  any  member  of 
this  Division  from  performing  all  or 
any  part  of  the  business  of  this  Division, 


as  defined  in  Section  1  of  this  Article. 
Section  4. — Association. 

The  term  "Association"  as  used  here- 
in means  the  "Contracting  Plasterers' 
InternatioAal  Association." 
Section  5. — Tliis  Chapter. 

The  term  "This  Chapter"  as  used 
herein  means  and  includes  any  related 
industry  which  hereafter  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  may  be  in- 
cluded hereunder  as  a  subdivision  or 
otherwise. 

Artile  II. — Reference  to  Provisions  of 
Chapter  I  and  to  Mandatory  Provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 
Section  1. — ^Reference  to  Provisions  of 
Chapter  I. 
Provisions  of  Chapter  I  of  this  Code, 
including  any  amendments  thereto,  or 
modification  thereof,  except  as  herein 
specifically  provided,  are  specifically  in- 
corporated herein  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  set  forth  herein  in  full. 
Section  3. — Labor    Provisions    of  the 
Act. 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference, 
restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of 
laibor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  such  representatives  or  in  self- 
organization  or  in  other  concerted  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  pro- 
tection; no  employee  and  no  one  seek- 
ing employment  shall  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  employment  to  join  any 
company  union  or  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing, organizing  or  assisting  a  labor  or- 
ganization of  his  own  choosing;  employ- 
ers shall  comply  with  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  ap- 
proved or  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Section  3. — Presidential  Powers. 

This  code,  and  all  the  provisions 
therof,  are  expressly  made  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
fb)  of  Section  10  of  the  Act,  from  time 
to  time  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order, 
approval,  license,  rule  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  Title  I  of  the  act  and  spe- 
cifically, but  without  limitation  to  the 
right  of  the  President  to  cancel  or  modi- 
fy his  approval  of  this  Code,  or  of 
any  additional  Chapter  thereof  or  any 
conditions  imposed  by  him  upon  such 
approval. 

.'\rticle  III. — Hours,  Wages  and  Condi- 
tions of  Emplojinent. 
Section  1. — Rates  of  Pay. 

Where  no  local  or  regional  agree- 
ment exists  as  provided  for  in  Section 
1  or  Article  III  of  Chapter  I  the  mini- 
mum wage  scale  for  the  following  clas- 


ition  of  employees  in  this  Division 

be: 

(a)  In  the  Southern  Zone  compre- 
hending South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arizona,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  plasterers,  $1.00  per 
hour;  modelers,  $1.50  per  hour; 
model  makers,  $1.00  per  hour;  cast- 
ers, 90c  per  hour;  lathers,  $1.00  per 
hour;  plasterers'  laborers,  60c  per 
hour. 

(b)  In  the  Central  Zone,  compre- 
hending Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Colorado,  Utah, 
California,  North  Carolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nevada,  District  of  Columbia,  mini- 
mum wage  scale  for  plasterers,  $1.10 
per  hour;  modelers,  $1.60  per  hour; 
model  makers,  $1.10  per  hour;  cast- 
ers, $1.00  per  hour;  lathers,  $1.10 
per  hour;  plasterers'  laborers,  70c 
per  hour. 

(c)  In  the  Northern  Zone  compre- 
hending Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minneso- 
ta, Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  the 
minimum  rates  for  plasterers  shall 
be  $1.20  per  hour;  modelers,  $1.70 
per  hour;  model  makers,  $1.20  per 
hour;  casters,  $1.10  per  hour;  lath- 
ers, $1.20  per  hour;  plasters'  labor- 
ers, 80c  per  hour. 

(d)  Apprentices  during  their  ap- 
prenticeship or  learning  period  shall 
be  paid  as  follows: 

First  year    ..30%    of  journeyman's 
wages 

Second  year  ..40%  of  journeyman's 

wages 

Third  year  ...60%  of  journeyman's 

wages 

Fourth  year  ..75%  of  journeyman's 

wages 

Provided  however,  that  this  Section 
^hall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
reductions  in  existing  rates  of  pay;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  reconsider  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  ninety  (90)  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Chapter,  or  there- 
after if  he  shall  deem  necessary  and, 
upon  the  basis  of  such  reports,  studies, 
or  hearings  as  he  may  obtain  or  con- 
duct, may  require  such  modifications  of, 
or  make  such  other  determination  with 


*Must  be  observed  in  conjunction 
with  CHAPTER  I— GENERAL  PROVI- 
SIONS. 
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respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Sec- 
tion as  he  shall  by  his  further  order 
direct;  and  provided,  further,  that  if 
it  shall  be  represented  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  he  shall  determine  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  impose  undue 
hardship  upon  employers  or  employees 
or  both,  within  any  region  or  locality, 
he  may  at  any  time  grant  such  stay  or 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  within  such  region  or  locality 
as  he  may  determine  justice  requires; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
Act,  or  any  actions  taken  thereunder  or 
in  accordance  therewifh. 
Section  2. — Exemptions, 

The  provisions  of  subparagraph  B  of 
Section  2  of  Article  III  of  Chapter  I 
shall  not  apply  to: 

(a)  Employees  in  a  managerial, 
executive,  or  supervisory  capacity, 
who  regularly  earn  in  excess  of  thir- 
ty-five dollars  (?35.00)  per  week. 
Supervisory  employees  are  defined 
as  those  who  perform  no  manual  la- 
bor. 

(b)  Employees  engaged  in  emer- 
gency work  upon  breakdowns  or  for 
the  protection  of  life  or  property,  who 
shall  be  paid  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  (.IV2)  times  the  normal  rate 
for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
forty  (40)  hours  in  any  week  or 
eight  (8)  hours  in  any  day  or  six 
(6)  days  in  any  week. 

(c)  Watchmen  who  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  work  in  excess  of  fifty- 
six  (56)  hours  nor  six  (6)  days  in 
any  week. 

Section  3. — Number  of  Days. 

No  employee  shall  Ibe  permitted  to 
work  in  excess  of  six  (6)  days  In  any 
week. 

Section    4. — Evasion    Through  Reem- 
ployment. 

No  employee  now  employed  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  shall  be  dis- 
charged and  reemployed  at  a  lower 
rate  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  Code. 
Section  5. — Member  Performing  Labor. 

Members  of  this  Division  who  per- 
sonally perform  manual  labor  or  are 
engaged  in  mechanical  operations  shall 
not  exceed,  while  so  working  as  em- 
ployees, the  maximum  of  hours  pre- 
scribed herein  for  employees. 
Section  6. — Complaint. 

No  employee  shall  be  dismissed  by 
reason  of  making  a  complaint  or  giving 
evidence  with  respect  to  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  Code. 
Section  7. — Posting. 

All  members  of  this  Division  shall 
post  and  keep  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  readily  accessible  to  all  em- 
ployees in  their  respective  shops  and 
other  established  places  of  business 
complete  copies  of  Chapter  I,  General 
Provisions  for  the  Construction  Indus- 
try, and  of  this  Chapter  of  this  Code, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  nearest  official  place  where  Code 
violations  may  be  reported.  Every 
member  of  the  Division  shall  comply 
with  all  rules  and  regulations  relative 
to  the  posting  of  provisions  of  Codes 
of  Fair  Competition  which  may  from 


time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Section  8. — Standards  for  Safety  and 
Health 

Each  memiber  of  this  Division  shall 
provide  for  the  safety  and  health  of  his 
employees  at  the  place  and  during  the 
hours  of  their  employment.  Standards 
for  safety  and  health  shall  be  submit- 
ted by  the  Divisional  Code  Authority  to 
the  Administrator  within  three  (3) 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Chapter.  After  approval,  such  stand- 
ards shall  ibecome  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  health  for  all  mem- 
hers  of  this  Division. 
Section  9. — Payment  of  Wages. 

All  employers  shall  make  payment  of 
all  wages  due  in  lawful  currency  or  by 
negotiable  check  therefor  payable  on 
demand  at  par.  If  wages  are  paid  by 
check,  the  employer  shall  provide  rea- 
sonably accessible  facilities  for  cash- 
ing checks  at  face  value  without  ex- 
pense to  the  employee.  Employers  shall 
also  provide  such  identification  as  is 
necessary  to  utilize  such  facilities. 

Wages  shall  be  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  weekly  period  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  any  payment  or  deduction 
for  pensions,  insurance  or  sick  benefits 
other  than  those  required  by  law  or 
voluntarily  paid  or  authorized  by  em- 
ployees. Employers  or  their  agents 
shall  not  accept,  directly  or  indirectly 
rebates  on  such  wages  or  give  any- 
thing of  value  nor  extend  any  favors  to 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing rates  of  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions of  their  employees. 

The  provisions  of  this  Section  requir- 
ing payment  of  wages  at  the  end  of  each 
weekly  period  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
employed  in  a  managerial,  supervisory 
or  executive  capacity  who  earn  not  less 
than  thirty-five  dollars  ($35.00)  per 
week,  nor  to  persons  employed  in  cleri- 
cal or  office  work  who  shall  be  paid  at 
least  semi-monthly. 
Section  10. — Handicapped  Persons. 

A  person  whose  earning  capacity  is 
limited  because  of  age,  physical,  or  men- 
tal handicap,  or  other  infirmity  may  be 
employed  on  light  work  at  a  wage 
below  the  minimum  established  by  this 
Code  if  the  employer  obtains  from  the 
State  Authority  designated  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Labor  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  his  employment  at 
such  wages  and  for  such  hours  as  shall 
be  stated  in  the  certificate.  Such  Au- 
thority shall  he  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  in  issuing  certificates  to  such 
persons.  Each  employer  shall  file 
monthly  with  the  Divisional  Code  Au- 
thority a  list  of  all  such  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  showing  the  wages  paid 
to,  and  the  maximum  hours  of  work  for. 
all  such  persons. 
Section  11. — Cla.ssification. 

Nothing  in  the  definition  of  this  Di- 
vision shall  in  any  way  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  classification  of  labor  em- 
ployed under  this  Chapter  of  this  Code. 
Article  IV. — Organization,  Powers  and 

Duties  of  the  Divisional  Code  Au- 
thority. 

Section  1. — Divisional  Code  Authority. 

Further  to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  Act,  and  to  administer  this  Code 
within  this  Division  and  its  administra- 


tive classifications  as  defined  in  Article 
I  of  this  Chapter,  a  Divisional  Code 
Authority  is  hereby  established. 
Section  2. — Constituency  of  Authority. 

The  Divisional  Code  Authority  for 
the  Plastering  and  Lathing  Contracting 
Division  shall  consist  of  fifteen  (15) 
members  of  this  Division,  all  of  whom 
shall  have  assented  to  this  Code,  to 
selected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  (1) 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  se- 
lected, as  follows: 

(a)  Members  of  the  Association 
shall  elect  eight  (8)  members  of  the 
Divisional  Code  Authority  from  the 
membership  of  the  Association  to  rep- 
resent equitably  various  localities 
The  Association  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  agency  to  conduct  the  initial 
election  of  the  Association  members 
of  the  Divisional  Code  Authority 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Chapter  and  any 
other  election  of  such  members  which 
may  thereafter  be  held.  Notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  regular  elec- 
tions shall  be  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Association  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator at  least  forty  (40)  days  in  ad- 
vance of  such  election,  except  that 
the  initial  election  above  referred  to 
may  be  held  on  ten  (10)  days'  no- 
tice. Voting  at  all  elections  may  be 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  or  toy  letter 
ballot  and  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  membership  to  be  filled.  In 
the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  the  As- 
sociation Membership  of  the  Divis- 
ional Code  Authority,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  may 
appoint  a  member  from  and  to  rep- 
resent members  of  the  Association  on 
said  Code  Authority  who  shall  serve 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term 
of  the  member  he  succeeds.  Such 
successor  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  before  taking  office, 
Such  election  shall  be  held  within 
twenty  (20)  days  after  such  vacancy 
occurs. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point two  (2)  members  of  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority  from  the 
members  of  this  Division  included  in 
the  Lathing  and  Light  Iron  Furring 
Cla.ssification,  as  defined  in  Section 
2  A  of  -Article  I  of  this  Chapter. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point two  (2)  members  of  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority  from  the 
memibers  of  this  Division  included  in 
the  Modeling,  Model  Making,  and 
Casting  Classification  as  defined  in 
Section  2  B  of  Article  I  of  this  Chap- 
ter. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
point three  (3)  members  of  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority  from  and  to 
represent  the  non-members  of  the  As- 
sociation, which  members  shall  be 
automatically  disqualified  from  fur- 
ther holding  such  office  by  joining 
the  Association,  and  whose  member- 
ship in  the  Divisional  Code  Authority 
shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

(c)  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  memibers  so  appointed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (b),  (c)  and  (d),  or 
should  a  vacancy  occur,  the  non- 
members  of  the  Association  or  the 
members  of  the  Classifications  as  de- 
fined in  Section  2  of  Article  I  may 
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elect  their  respective  representatives, 
such  representatives  and  the  meth- 
ods of  their  selection  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  and  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. In  the  event  any  representa- 
tives are  not  so  chosen,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  continue  to  appoint  such 
representatives. 
Section  3. — Readjustment  of  Terms. 

In  the  event  the  Act  and  the  Code 
are  continued  beyond  the  limits  now 
established  by  Law,  the  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Divisional  Code  Author- 
ity may  be  readjusted  to  insure  over- 
lapping tenures,  in  a  manner  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator. 
Section  4. — Membership  Restrictions. 

Each  trade  or  industrial  association 
directly  or  indirectly  participating  in 
the  selection  of  activities  of  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority  shall  impose 
no  inequitable  restrictions  on  member- 
ship. 

Section  5. — Expense  of  Administration. 

It  being  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
support  the  administration  of  this 
Chapter  and  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  fair  competition  established  by  this 
Code  and  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the 
Act,  the  Divisional  Code  Authority  Is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator: 

(a)  To  incur  such  reasonable  obli- 
gations as  are  necessary  and  proper 
for  the   foregoing   purpose   and  to 

.  meet  such  obligations  out  of  funds 
which  may  be  raised  as  hereinafter 
provided  and  which  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chapter. 

(b)  To  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  his  approval,  subject  to  such 
notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  (1)  an 
itemized  t)udget  of  its  estimated  ex- 
penses for  the  foregoing  purposes, 
and  (2)  an  equitable  basis  upon  which 
the  funds  necessary  to  support  such 
budget  shall  be  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  this  Division. 

(c)  After  such  budget  and  basis 
of  contribution  have  been  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  to  determine 
and  secure  equitable  contribution  as 
above  set  forth  by  all  such  members 
of  this  Division,  and  to  that  end,  if 
necessary,  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings therefore  in  its  own  name. 

Section  6. — ^Participation  in  Benefits. 

Each  memiber  of  this  Division  shall 
pay  his  or  its  equitable  contribution  to 
the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Divisional  Code  Authority  determined 
as  hereinabove  provided  and  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
thereto  issued  by  the  Administrator. 
Only  members  of  this  Division  comply- 
ing with  this  Code  and  contributing  to 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
this  Chapter  as  provided  in  Section  5 
of  this  Article  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Divisional  Code  Authority 
or  to  receive  the  benefit  of  its  voluntary 
activities  or  to  make  use  of  any  emblem 
or  insignia  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 

Section  7. — Notice  of  Meetings. 

The  Administration  members,  the 
Construction  Code  Authority  and  the 
Administrator  shall  be  given  five  (5) 
days'  notice  of,  and  may    sit    at,  all 


meetings  of  the  Divisional  Code  Author- 
ity. 

Section  8. — Powers  and  Duties. 

Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  issued  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Divisional  Code  Authority  shall 
have  the  powers  and  duties  as  are  con- 
ferred by  Subdivision  (B)  of  Article  IV 
of  Chapter  I  of  this  Code  and  also  shall 
have  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  establish,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  and  after  such 
notice  and  hearing  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, specifications  for  minimum 
standards  of  work,  such  standards  to 
be  designed  to  safeguard  and  insure 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  occu- 
pants of  homes  and  other  structures. 
Such  specifications  shall  be  submit- 
ted for  approval  within  six  (6) 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Chapter. 

(b)  To  establish,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  after  such  no- 
tice and  hearing  as  he  may  prescribe, 
standard  contract  forms  for  use  with- 
in this  Division. 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  the  Adminis- 
trator in  regulating  the  use  of  any 
N.  R.  A.  insignia  solely  by  those 
members  of  this  Division  who  have 
assented  to  and  are  complying  with 
this  Code. 

(d)  To  recommend  to  the  Adminis- 
trator further,  fair  trade  practice 
provisions  to  govern  members  of  this 
Division  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  or  with  other  industries  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Administrator 
measures  for  industrial  planning,  in- 
cluding stabilization  of  employment. 

(c)  To  require  the  registration  of 
all  work  in  amount  of  Two  Hundred 
($200.00)  Dollars  or  more  in  value, 
undertaken  by  members  of  this  Divi- 
sion as  herein  defined. 

ff)  The  Divisional  Code  Authority 
shall  cause  to  be  formulated  meth- 
ods of  cost  finding  and  accounting 
capaible  of  use  by  all  members  of  this 
Division,  and  shall  submit  such  meth- 
ods to  the  Administrator,  for  review. 
If  approved  by  the  administrator, 
full  information  concerning  such 
methods  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  members  of  the  Division.  There- 
after, each  member  of  the  Division 
shall  utilize  such  methods  to  the  extent 
found  practicable.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  per- 
mit the  Divisional  Code  Authority, 
any  agent  thereof,  or  any  member  of 
the  Division  to  suggest  uniform  ad- 
ditions, percentages  or  differentials 
or  other  uniform  items  of  cost  which 
are  designed  to  bring  about  arbitra- 
ry uniformity  of  costs  or  prices. 

(g)  To  appoint  a  trade  practice 
committee  which  shall  -meet  with  the 
trade  practice  committees  appointed 
under  such  other  codes  as  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  fair  trade  practices  to 
govern  the  relationships  between  em- 
ployers under  this  Chapter  and  em- 
ployers under  such  other  Codes,  to 
the  end  that  such  fair  trade  practices 
may  be  proposed  to  the  Administra- 
tor as  amendments  to  this  Chapter 
and  such  other  codes. 

(h)  To  establish,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  region- 
al agencies  for  the  administration  of 


this  Code  to  effectuate  the  polieiee 

of  the  Act.  Such  agencies  may  toe  con- 
stituted to  represent  (a)  the  entire 
industry  in  any  region  or  locality  or 
(b)  a  specialized  classification  in  any 
region  or  locality.  The  membership 
of  any  such  agency  shall  not  be  less 
than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  seven 
(7)  members  of  the  Division.  The 
agency  or  agencies  so  established 
shall  be  delegated  by  the  Divisional 
Code  Authority  certain  powers  and 
authority  to  administer  this  Code 
within  the  region  or  locality  or  with- 
in a  specialized  classification  in  any 
region  or  locality,  provided  that  noth- 
ing herein  shall  relieve  the  Divisional 
Code  Authority  of  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Code  and 
that  such  agency  or  agencies  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  and  comply 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

(i)  To  provide  appropriate  facilities 
for  arbitration,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  to 
prescribe  rules  of  procedure  and  rules 
to  effect  compliance  with  awards  and 
determinations. 
Ai'ticle  V. — Trade  Practice  Rules. 
General  Definition. 

For  all  purposes  of  the  Code  the  acts 
descriibed  in  this  Article  shall  constitute 
unfair  practices  and  are  prohibited. 
Any  member  of  this  Division  who  shall 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  offi- 
cer, employee,  agent,  or  representative 
knowingly  use,  employ,  or  permit  to  be 
employed  any  of  such  unfair  practices 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
Code. 

Rule  1. — Inferior  Work. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  sub- 
stitute inferior  materials  or  an  impro- 
per mix,  or  shall  use  materials  or  shall 
make  any  misrepresentation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  such  materials  or 
mix,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers 
with  respect  to  the  quantity,  quality 
or  grade  thereof. 
Rule  2. — Compliance. 

Non-compliance  with  contractural  re- 
quirements whether  pertaining  to  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  materials,  quality  of 
workmanship  or  otherwise  shall  toe  a 
violation  of  this  Chapter. 
Rule  3. — Adequate  Records. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  sub- 
mit an  estimate  price  on  any  job  or 
submit  a  bill  for  his  ser\nces  without 
retaining  an  adequate  record  showing 
the  cost  analysis  upon  which  his  esti- 
mate was  based  or  his  charges  de- 
termined. 

Rule  4. — Liunping  Labor. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall 
(whether  by  the  practice  known  aj 
"Lumplreg"  of  labor  or  otherwise)  suto- 
let  to  any  journeyman  or  other  em- 
ployee, the  labor  services  required  by 
any  contractor  for  work  within  this  Di- 
vision. 

RuU)  5. — False  Representation. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall 
make  any  false  representation,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  a  competing 
member  has  quoted  or  is  quoting  differ- 
ent prices,  or  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale,  for  his  products  than  those  actual- 
ly quoted  by  such  competing  member. 
Rule  6. — Defaming  Competitors. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  de- 
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fame  competitors  by  falsely  imputiag  to 
them  dishonorable  conduct,  inability  to 
perform  contracts,  questionable  credit 
standing,  or  by  other  false  representa- 
tion, or  by  the  false  disparagement  of 
the  grade  or  quality  of  their  goods. 
Rule  7. — Secret  Rebates. 

No  memlber  of  this  Division  shall  se- 
cretly offer  or  make  any  payment  or 
allowance  of  a  reibate,  refund,  commis- 
sion credit,  unearned  discount  or  excess 
allowance,  whether  in  the  form  of  money 
or  otherwise,  nor  shall  a  member  of  this 
Division  secretly  offer  or  extend  to  any 
customer  any  special  service  or  privilege 
not  extended  to  all  customers  of  the 
same  class,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing a  sale. 

Rule  8. — Conunercial  Bribery. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall 
give,  permit  to  ibe  given,  or  directly  offer 
to  give,  anything  of  value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  or  rewarding  the 
action  of  any  employee,  agent,  or  rep- 
resentative of  another  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  employer  of  such  em- 
ployee, the  principal  of  such  agent  or 
the  represented  party,  without  the 
knowledge  of  such  employer,  principal 
or  party.  This  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  free  and  general 
distribution  of  articles  commonly  used 
for  advertising  except  so  far  as  such 
articles  are  actually  used  for  commer- 
cial bribery  as  hereinabove  defined. 
Rule  9. — Inaccurate  Advertising, 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall 
publish  advertising  (whether  printed, 
radio,  display,  or  of  any  other  nature), 
which  is  misleading  or  inaccurate  in  any 
material  particular,  nor  shall  any  mem- 
ber in  any  way  misrepresent  any  goods 
(including  but  without  limitation  its 
use,  trade  mark,  grade,  quality,  quan- 
tity, origin,  size,  substance,  character, 
nature,  finish,  material,  content,  or 
preparation)  or  credit  terms,  values, 
policies,  services  or  the  nature  or  form 
of  the  business  conducted. 
Rule  10. — Inaccurate  Reference  to  Com- 
petitors. 

No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  pub- 
lish advertising  which  refers  inaccur- 
ately in  any  material  particular  to  any 
competitor  or  his  goods,  prices,  values, 
credit  terms,  policies  or  services. 
Rule  11. — Breach  of  Contract. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  in- 
duce or  attempt  to  induce  the  breach 
of  an  existing  contract  between  a  com- 
petitor and  his  customer  or  source  of 
supply;  nor  shall  any  member  inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  the  performance 
of  any  such  contractual  duties  or  serv- 
ices. 

Rule  la. — Threats  of  L.aw  Suits. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  puib- 
lish  or  circulate  unustified  or  un- 
warranted threats  of  legal  proceedings 
which  tend  to  or  have  the  effect  of 
harassing  competitors  or  intimidating 
their  customers. 
Rule  13. — Grouping  of  Jobs. 

No   member  of  this  Division  shall 
group  together  two  or  more  jobs,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  effect  a  price 
below  cost  for  any  individual  job. 
Rule  14. — Collusion. 

Section  9  of  Article  VII  of  Chapter 
I  of  this  Code  is  specifically  incorpor- 
ated by  reference  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  set  forth  in  full  in  this 


Chapter,  and  nothing  contained  in  this 
Chapter  shall  nullify,  change,  or  affect 
the  application  of  said  section  to  this 
Division. 

Rule  15. — Owner  Compliance. 

No  member  of  this  Division  shall  sub- 
mit a  competitive  bid,  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Article  VII  of  Chapter  I  of 
this  Code,  to  an  owner  or  any  other 
person  corresponding  to  an  awarding 
authority  as  therein  defined,  unless  such 
owner  or  other  person  agrees  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  provided  there- 
in governing  an  awarding  authority. 
Article  VI. — Filing  of  Bids. 
Section  1. — Bid  Depositories. 

Each  member  of  this  Division  shall 
file  with  an  independent,  impartial  agen- 
cy designated  iby  the  Divisional  Code 
Authority,  or  by  the  local  administra- 
tive committee,  a  signed,  true  copy  of 
every  bid  in  excess  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars ($200.00),  or  such  lesser  sum  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Divisional 
Code  Authority  for  local  regions  or 
areas,  including  all  alternates  and  re- 
visions thereto  submitted  in  connection 
with  all  competitive  ibidding  as  re- 
quired by  the  awarding  authority. 
Copies  of  bids  shall  not  be  opened  until 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  time 
specified  by  the  awarding  authority  for 
the  receipt  of  such  bids. 
Section  2. — Tabulation  of  Bids. 

The  independent  agency  shall  tabu- 
late all  bids,  together  with  any  avail- 
able details  of  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract, all  of  which  shall  be  kept  confi- 
dential, except  that  within  three  (3) 
days  after  the  award  of  the  contract 
to  the  successful  bidder,  each  bidder 
shall  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  tabulation 
of  the  amounts  of  the  bids  only. 

Each  bidder  shall  pay  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  handling, 
tabulating  and  distributing  such  infor- 
mation, but  in  no  case  more  than  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  bid  filed  by 
such  bidder.  Such  bids  and  tabula- 
tions shall  ;be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator until  the  contract  is  completed. 
Section  3. — Review  of  Bid. 

Upon  complaint  of  a  bidder,  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority  or  any  local  ad- 
ministrative committee  appointed  by  it, 
shall  elect  a  Committee  of  Review  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  three  qualified 
persons  who  were  not  (bidders  on  the 
particular  job  to  be  reviewed,  one  of 
whom,  if  possible,  shall  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associatin.  This  committee 
shall  Ibe  directed  to  make  such  investi- 
gations as  will  enable  it  to  determine 
whether  this  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
has  been  violated  in  the  bidding  on 
the  job  in  question.  In  the  event  the 
Committee  of  Review  shall  find  that 
any  such  violation  has  occurred,  their 
findings  on  the  violation,  together  with 
a  summary  of  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  local  administrative  committee  or 
the  Divisional  Code  Authority  for  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
findings  and  summaries  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator. 
Article  VII. — Modification. 

Sut)ject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  Section  2  of  sulbdivi- 
sion  B  of  Article  IV  of  Chapter  I  here- 
of, the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  ex- 
cept as  to  provisions  required  by  the 


Act,  may  be  modified  on  the  basis  of 
experience  or  changes  in  circumstances, 
such  modifications  to  be  based  upon 
application  to  the  Administrator  and 
such  notice  and  hearings  as  he  shall 
specify,  and  to  become  effective  on  his 
approval. 

Article  VIII. — Registration. 

Each  member  of  this  Division  shall 
register  with  the  Divisional  Code  Au- 
thority within  thirty  (30)  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Chapter.  All 
who  may  engage  thereafter  in  the  Plas- 
tering and  Lathing  Contracting  Divi- 
sion shall  likewise  register  with  the  Di- 
visional Code  Authority.  Registration 
of  a  member  of  this  Division  shall  in- 
clude the  full  name  and  mailing  ad- 
dress of  the  member.  An  application 
may  be  made  by  the  Divisional  Code 
Authority  to  the  Administrator  for  an 
extension  of  tlie  time  limit  for  the  regis- 
tration by  any  member  of  this  Division 
if  it  appears  that  the  time  limit  as  pro- 
vided herein  might  cause  injustice  or 
undue  hardship  to  any  member  of  this 
Division. 

Article  IX. — Review  of  Acts  of  Division- 
al Code  Authority. 

If  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
that  any  action  of  the  Divisional  Code 
Authority  or  any  agency  thereof  may 
be  unfair  or  unjust  or  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  the  Administrator  may 
require  that  such  action  be  suspended 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  such  action  and 
further  consideration  toy  the  Divisional 
Code  Authority  or  agency  pending  final 
action  which  shall  not  be  effective  un- 
less the  Administrator  approves  or  un- 
less he  shall  fail  to  disapprove  after 
thirty  (30)  days'  notice  to  him  of  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  such  action  in 
its  original  or  modified  form. 
Article  X. — Price  Increases, 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  Act  to  in- 
crease real  purchasing  power  will  be 
made  more  difficult  of  consummation 
if  prices  of  goods  and  services  increase 
as  rapidly  as  wages,  it  is  recognized 
that  price  increases,  except  such  as  may 
be  required  to  meet  individual  cost, 
should  be  delayed,  but  when  made,  such 
increases  should,  so  far  as  reasonably 
possible,  be  limited  to  actual  additional 
increases  in  the  seller's  costs. 
Article  XI. — Effective  Date. 

This  Chapter  shall  become  effective 
in  this  Division  on  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  after  its  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  AREA 
AGREEMENTS. 

Instructions  for  agreements  arrived 
at  through  collective  bargaining  under 
Section  1,  Article  III,  of  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  construction 
industry,  and  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act. 

REVISIONS 

The  major  revisions  in  these  Instruc- 
tions are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  new  section  has  been  added 
covering  Representation,  which  must  be 
carefully  studied;  (2)  Additional  ap- 
proved Divisions  of  the  Construction 
Industry  are  listed;   (3)  The  Require- 
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ments  have  been  materially  changed 
(Note  that  construction  and  by-laws 
are  no  longer  required);  (4)  The  Ap- 
plication Form  has  been  modified;  new 
forms  for  authority  of  committees  to 
act  have  been  added;  (5)  The  Form 
of  Agreement  has  been  slightly  modi- 
fied. 

MEMORANDIUitf 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  mem- 
orandum of  April  24,  1934,  by  Major 
George  L.  Berry,  Division  Administra- 
tor, Division  3  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

"1.  The  process  required  in  se- 
curing a  collective  bargaining  contract 
rests  solely  upon  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee organizations.  All  of  the  initial 
work  must  be  executed  by  such  organ- 
izations. It  is  not  our  function  to 
either  encourage  or  discouraage  the 
consummation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

"2.  When  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts for  areas  or  regions  have  been 
consummated  by  employers  and  employ- 
ees, these  contracts  must  be  submitted 
to  this  Division  for  disposition  and  that 
disposition  shall  be  as  follows: 

"A.  We  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract,  ac- 
knowledge same  and  set  a  date  for 
public  hearing. 

(Note:  Before  being  called  to  a 
hearing,  these  Instructions  must  be 
complied  with.) 

"B.  If  the  distances  are  not  too 
great,  the  hearing  should  be  held  in 
Washington.  If,  on  the  other  haad, 
it  is  not  convenient  or  practicable  by 
by  reason  of  distances  or  other  con- 
ditions, the  public  hearing  should  be 
held  in  the  leading  city  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  collective  bargaining 
contract. 

"C.  State  Compliance  Directors 
•hould  be  communicated  with  and 
asked  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  properly  serve  notice  of 
hearing  so  that  all  interested  parties 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  stating 
their  views. 

(Note:  This  communicating  is  a 
duty  of  Division  3,  N.  R.  A.) 

"D.  Simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
ceedings noted,  we  shall  request  the 
national  employers  association  and 
the  national  employees  organization 
to  select  one  person  from  each  as- 
eociation  related  directly  with  the 
collective  bargaining  contract  to  sit 
with  the  State  Compliance  Director, 
or  to  sit  with  the  Deputy  or  Assist- 
ant Deputy  at  the  hearing  held  in 
Washington. 

"3.  On  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing the  records  shall  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  this  Division  for  study 
and  consideration  as  well  as  decision  as 
to  whether  the  collective  bargaining 
contract  comes  properly  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Construction  Code  to  a  de- 
gree justifying  transmission  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval." 

MISCELIANEOUS  INSTRUCTIONS 
Provisions  are  made  under  Section  1, 
Article  III,  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Compe- 
tition for  the  Con»tructlon  Industry  tor 


mutual  agreements  in  divisions  or  sub- 
divisions of  that  Code.  The  agreements 
may  fix  standards  of  rates  of  pay, 
hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  in  a  region.  Certain  pro- 
visions must  be  incorporated  in  such  an 
agreement.  These  are  so  noted  in  the 
attached  outline  and  with  these  excep- 
tions the  outline  is  given  you  only  to 
suggest  the  form  of  your  agreement. 

Make  application  for  a  hearing  on 
and  approval  of  your  agreement. 

The  a.greement  must  cover  the  work 
or  part  of  the  work  included  in  a  di- 
vision or  subdivision  of  the  Construc- 
tion Industry.  The  division  must  have 
an  approved  Chapter  Code  before  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  Chapter 
Code  can  be  done. 

Chapters  approved  to  June  28,  1934, 
are  as  follows: 

Chapter  II — General  Contractor's  Di- 
vision. 

(This  Chapter  provides  for  Chap- 
ter II  A,  Building  Contractors  sub- 
division; Chapter  II  B,  Heavy  Con- 
struction and  Railroad  Contractors 
Subdivision;  and  Chapter  II  C,  High- 
way Contractors  Subdivision.  None 
of  these  three  suibdivisions  has  been 
approved.) 
Chapter   III  —  Fainting,  Paperhanging 

and  Decorating  Division. 
Capter  IV — Elevator  Manufacturing  Di- 
sion. 

Capter  V — Cement  Gun  Contracting  Di- 
sion.  ^. 
Chapter  VI — Electrical  Contracting  Di- 
vision. 

Chapter  VII — Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal 

Contracting  Division. 
Chapter  VIII — Mason  Contractors  Di- 
vision. 

Chapter  IX — Tile  Contracting  Division. 
Chapter  X — Plumbing  Contracting  Divi- 
sion. 

Chapter  XI — Kalamein  Division. 
Chapter  XII — Wood  Floor  Contracting 
Division. 

Chapter  XIII — Resilient  Flooring  Con- 
tracting Division. 
Chapter    XIV — Insulation  Contractors 

Division. 

Chapter  XX — Plastering  and  Lathing 
Contracting  Division. 
Other  chapters  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation  and  it  is  expected  will  be 
approved  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  region  affected  should  be  care- 
fully and  definitely  bounded  in  your 
agreement  and  should  be  such  that  the 
provisions  of  your  agreement  will  be 
economically  sound  in  all  part«  of  the 
region.  You  could  well  call  upon  your 
Divisional  Code  Authority  to  aid  in  de- 
fining the  region.  The  boundaries  must 
be  justified  at  the  hearing. 

Draft  your  agreement  giving  consid- 
eration in  its  provisions  to  the  probabil- 
ity that  it  will  apply  to  all  people  in 
the  region  participating  in  the  activity 
of  the  division  or  subdivision,  whether 
assenting  to  the  agreement  or  not.  The 
agreement  should  be  assented  to  by 
truly  representative  groups  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

REPRESENTATION 
It  is  necessary  that  the  groups  rep- 
resenting employers  and  the  groups 
representing  employees  be  "truly  repre- 
sentative" in  the  Region  of  the  respec- 
tive employers  and  employees.  Large 


as  well  as  small  employers,  association 
as  well  as  non-association  employers, 
organized  as  well  as  unorganized  em- 
ployees, should,  therefore,  be  properly 
represented  and  all  should  have  a  voice 
in  making  the  agreement. 

The  development  of  this  representa- 
tion is  the  duty  of  those  sponsoring  the 
agreement,  and  it  may  be  developed  by 
many  different  methods.  Organized 
employers  and  employees  might  can- 
vass unorganized  employers  and  em- 
ployees, respectively,  and  obtain  writ- 
ten authority  from  them  authorizing 
the  organizations  to  represent  them  in 
obtaining  the  approval  of  a  wage  agree- 
ment as  contemplated  by  Section  1  of 
Article  III  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Compe- 
tition for  the  Construction  Industry. 
Open  meetings  of  all  parties  at  inter- 
est could  be  held  on  a  definite  date  at  a 
definite  place.  Notice  of  this  meeting 
could  be  given  by  direct  notice  to  all 
interested  in  the  Region  and  by  adver- 
tising the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  news- 
papers having  a  general  circulation  in 
the  Region.  The  notice  should  be  given 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
so  that  all  interested  parties  could  at- 
tend. At  such  a  meeting,  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  could  be  discussed  and 
approved  as  a  result  of  the  discussion. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  such  com- 
plete information  should  be  furnished 
Division  3  as  will  indicate  that  the 
sponsors  are  truly  representative  and 
that  a  great  majority  of  all  affected 
desire  the  Agreement.  All  data  should 
be  furnished  including  copies  of  the  no- 
tices or  advertisements  of  any  meeting, 
a  brief  outline  of  the  happenings  at  such 
a  meeting,  a  copy  of  any  form  of  au- 
thority given  to  organizations  by  non- 
members  of  the  organizations  authoris- 
ing the  organization  to  act  for  them,  the 
number  of  non-members  of  organiza- 
tions that  signed  such  an  authority, 
and  any  other  pertinent  data.  This  in- 
formation should  be  summarised,  and 
in  its  summarized  form  could  well  In- 
dicate the  following: 
1.  EMPLOYERS: 

(a)  The  total  number  of  employ- 
ers affected  by  the  agreement 
in  the  Region. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  employ- 
ers affected  by  the  agreement 
in  the  Region  belonging  to  the 
organization  sponsoring  the 
agreement. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  employ- 
ers affected  by  the  agreement 
in  the  Region,  not  belonging 
to  the  organization  sponsoring 
the  agreement  but  assenting  to 
the  agreement. 

(d)  The  volume  of  yearly  busi- 
ness or  man  hours  of  employ- 
ment given  for  work  affected 
by  the  agreement  in  the  Re- 
gion for  at  least  two  recent 
years  in  each  of  the  subdivi- 
sions  (a),   (b)   and  (c). 

1  EMPLOYERS: 

(a)  The  total  number  of  employees 
affected  by  the  agreement  in 
the  Region. 

(b)  The  total  number  ot  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  agree- 
ment in  the  Region  belonging 
to  the  organization  that  spon- 
sors the  agreement. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  a.gree- 
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ment  in  the  Region,  not  be- 
longing  to    the  organization 
sponsoring  the  agreement  but 
assenting  to  the  agreement. 
REQUIREMENTS 
The  following  must  be  provided: 

1.  Ten  (10)  notarized  copies  of  the 
Application  for  hearing  on  and  approval 
of  the  agreement,  signed  by  persons  au- 
thorized to  represent  each  party  to  the 
agreement.  A  form  for  this  Applica- 
tion is  included  in  these  Instructions. 

2.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  the  agree- 
ment. A  form  for  this  agreement  is  in- 
cluded in  these  Instructions. 

3.  Ten  (10)  notarized  copies  of 
Authorization  of  the  committee  or  in- 
dividual to  act  for  each  party  to  the 
agreement.  If  this  is  provided  in  the 
constitution  or  by-laws,  copy  the  sec- 
tion and  have  it  notarized.  If  the  Au- 
thorization comes  as  a  result  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  organization  or  association, 
copy  the  applicable  part  of  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting  and  have  them  notar- 
ized. If  the  Authorization  is  provided 
for  by  some  election,  so  state,  giving 
the  name  of  those  elected.  Suggested 
forms  for  this  are  included  in  these 
Instructions. 

4.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  Representa- 
tion Data.  If  complete  information  is 
not  available,  the  information  available 
may  be  supplemented  by  estimates. 
Study  the  Instructions  covering  this 
item  under  REPRESENTATION.  This 
matter  is  very  important. 

5.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  a  statement 
setting  forth  your  reason  for  bounding 
the  Region  as  you  do. 

6.  After  the  date  and  place  for  the 
Hearing  have  been  set  toy  the  Adminis- 
trator and  Notice  of  Hearing  issued, 
you  should  immediately  advertise  in  the 
Hewspapera  having  general  circulation 
In  the  Region,  giving  the  pertinent  data 
of  the  Notice  of  Hearing.  Copies  of 
the«9  adTtrtisements  should  be  furn- 
idhed  to  Division  3  before  the  Hearing, 
with  proper  showing  when  they  were 
published  or  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion, or  they  may  be  entered  into  the 
record  at  the  Hearing.  All  known  in- 
terested partiei  should  be  directly  noti- 
fied. This  may  be  accomplished  by  glv- 
ine  Division  3  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses when  you  forward  your  Appli- 
catioH,  or  you  may  notify  them  direct. 


Name  of  person  to  be  addressed 
in  rafercHce  to  this  Agreement 

 1934 


Street        City  State 

APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  OF 
REGIONAL  AGREEMENT  ESTAB- 
LISHING STANDARDS  AS  TO  MAXI- 
MUM HOURS  OP  LABOR,  MINIMUM 
RATES  OF  PAY,  AND  OTHER  CONDI- 
TIONS OP  EMPLOYMENT 
*  *  * 

Employees  and  employers  In  the  Re- 
gion hereinafter  described,  engaged  in 
(Copy  the  definition  or  the  applicable 
part  thereof  of  the  pertinent  chapter  of 
the  Construction  Code,  and  if  the 
groups  d»  not  represent  all  the  activi- 
ties  co\"ercd   by    the   delinition  used. 


make  the  restrictions  in  its  application) 

and  within  the  Code  of  Pair  Competi- 
tion for  the  Construction  Industry  for 
the  (Name  of  the  Division)  Division  of 
the  Construction  Industry,  which  indus- 
try is  included  under  Chapter  I  of  the 
Code  of  Pair  Competition  for  the  Con- 
struction Industry,  through  the   

  and 

 -   Association  (s) 

(or  group)  and  the   

and    Union  (s) 

(or  group),  which  are  truly  representa- 
tive, respectively,  of  said  employers  and 
employees  In  said  region  (or  locality) 
and  through-  the  duly  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  said  Association (s)  (or 
group)  and  said  Union (s)  (or  group) 
submit  herewith  a  mutual  agreement 
arrived  at  through  bona  fide  collective 
bargaining  and  entered  into  by  said 
representatives  covering  the  operations 
above  referred  to  in  said  region  (or 
locality) . 

Said  Agreement  estalblishes  standards 
of  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  pay  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
in  said  region,  as  provided  In  Section  1 
of  Article  III  of  Chapter  I  of  said  Code, 
and  Section  7(b)  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act. 

As  provided  in  said  sections  of  said 
Chapter  I,  and  of  said  Act,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  having  said  standards  as 
determined  by  said  Agreement  apply  to 
all  operations  of  said  Industry  in  said 
region  as  defined  therein,  application 
is  respectfully  made,  for  the  approval 
of  said  Agreement,  and  for  such  proper 
notice  and  hearing  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  such  approval. 

Said  Agreement  affects  and  covers  the 

region  of   

(Accurately  describe  the  region)  

  The  conditions  -with- 
in such  region  are  such  that  uniform 
standards  may  properly  be  mad©  there- 
for. 

The  representatives  of  the  employees 

were  chosen  by   

(Name   of   group (s)    and/or  assocla- 

tion(s)   

(a)  truly  representative  association (s) 

*nd/or  group (s)  of  _  „  

 (name  of  type(s)  of  workman) 

 within  said  region. 

The  representatives  of  the  employ- 
ers were  selected  by   

(Name  of  group  (s)  and/or  associa- 
tion (s)   

(a)  truly  representative  association (s) 

and/or  group  (s)  of  employers  of   

 (name  of  type(s)  workman)  

within  said  region. 

Said  Industry  in  said  Region  is  com- 


plying, in  all  respects,  with  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  subsection  (a)  of  Section  7 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

Said  Agreement  was  made  by  and 
through  the  bona  tide  collective  bar- 
gaining of  the  respective  representa- 
tives of  said  employees  and  employers. 

Said  employees  or  employers  or  their 
representatives  will  show  at  any  hear- 
ing called  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going, such  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competi- 
tion for  the  Construction  Industry,  and 
any  pertinent  chapter  thereof  which  has 
been  approved,  as  may  be  required  in 
order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
President  to  said  Agreement. 

There  is  no  approved  Agreement,  or 
to  our  knowledge  any  application  for 
approval  of  an  Agreement,  covering  the 
same  Division  or  part  thereof  of  the 
Construction  Industry  in  the  same  re- 
gion or  part  thereof. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  national 
associations  related  directly  with  this 
Collective   Bargaining   Agreement  are 

  and 


Attached  to  this  Application  are: 

1.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  the  proposed 

Agreement. 

2.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  th©  Authori- 
zation of  the  employer  repreten- 
tatives  signing  this  Application 
to  act  for  the  employer*. 

3.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  the  Authorl- 
zation  of  the  employee  repraaen- 
tatives  signing  this  Application 
to  act  for  the  employees. 

4.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  th«  employer 
Representation  Data. 

5.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  th©  employ** 
Representation  Data. 

6.  Ten  (10)  copies  of  a  Joint  State- 
ment of  employees  and  employ- 
ers setting  forth  the  reasona  for 
the  boundiuig  of  the  Region. 

We  agree  to  publish  the  substance  of 
the  Notice  of  Hearing,  when  it  is  issued. 
In  newspapers  having  general  circula- 
tion In  the  Region  and  to  furnish  the 
Administration  copies  of  such  publica- 
tion showing  date  and  name  of  papers 
in  which  it  was  published,  before  or  at 
the  hearing. 

The  name  and  address  of  organiza- 
tions in  each  of  the  towns  In  the  Re- 
gion who  might  be  interested  in  this 
matter  are  as  follows: 

(This  list  should  include  among 
others: 

(A)  American  Institute  of  Architect* 

(B)  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers 

(C)  Building  Trades  Employers  Aa- 
sociations 

(D)  Building  Trades  Employees  As- 
sociations 

(E)  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(P)  Hotel  Associations 

(G)  Real  Estate  Board  Associations 

(H)  National  Associations  of  Bulld- 
Ing  Owners  &  Managers  or 
branches  of  these  organizatJoM 
or  similar  organizations.) 
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EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 

EMPLOYERS  ASSOCIATION 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to 

before  me  this    day 

of   ,  1934. 

Notary  Public 

SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  AUTHORITY 
TO  ACT  ON  AGREEMENT 

National  Recovery  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  a  meeting  of  the   (Associa- 
tion, Organization  or  Group)  held 

at   (Street  Town 


.State) 


1934,  the  fol- 


lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

RESOLVED  That    (Name 

 Address    Business  Con- 
nection)          and   (Name  

....Address    Business  Connec- 
tion)  


are   (is)  authorized 

to  prepare,  submit,  file,  change,  modify, 
amend,  execute  or  assent  (the  author- 
ity eiven  should  be  definitely  stated  but 
should  not  be  so  limited  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  hold  another  meeting 
to  authorize  reasonable  changes  in  the 
Agreement)  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  memibers  of  said 
(Association,  Organization  or  Group) 
and  the  (name  of  type(s)  of  employee) 

employees  in  the  region  of   

(Accurately  describe  the  region)  

or  such  other  region  as  is  agreed  upon, 
all  as  provided  under  Title  I,  Section 
7(b)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  and  the  Cede  of  Fair  Competi- 
tion for  the  Construction  Industry 


If  the  Board  of  Directors  or  other 
agency  is  authorized  !by  the  constitu- 
tion or  by-laws  of  the  Association  or 
Organization  to  execute  such  a  docu- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  there  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  that  section  of  the  con- 
stitution or  by-laws  and  a  list  of  the 
members  (Including  their  addresses 
and  business  connections)  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  or  other  agency,  certified 
to  as  correct  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  or  Organization,  and  notar- 
ized. 

If  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of  the 
Asaociation  or  Organization  provide  for 
an  election  of  a  committee,  which  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  negotiate  such 
agreements,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  or  by-laws  toe 
furnished.  This  section  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  that  such  an 
election  was  held  at  some  definite  place 
on  some  definite  date,  and  that  said 
people  were  elected  to  this  committe. 
All  of  this  should  be  certified  to  as  cor- 
rect by  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
Organization  or  Group,  and  notarized. 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  parties  au- 
thorized to  act  for  the  Association  or 
Organization,  their  address  and  busi- 
ness connection  should  also  be  given. 
In  case  of  an  employee,  the  business 
connection  would  be  his  Union  or-  other 
Organization,  if  any. 

SUGGESTED  FORM  FOR  ASSENT  TO 
AGREEMENT 

(Assent  is  required  for  tooth  Labor 
and  Industry  Sponsors) 
National  Recovery  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(Name    Address  -  

Business  Connection)   and  (Name  


FORM  OP  AGREEMENT 

(This  Agreement  should  he  kept  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  while  the  out- 
line is  only  suggested,  a  close  following 
of  the  outline  will  expedite  approval  of 
your  Agreement.  IT  SHOULD  BE  CON- 
SIDERED AS  A  BASIC  DOCUMENT 
ESTABLISHING  CERTAIN  STAN- 
DARDS WHICH  MAY  BE  FURTHER 
DEVELOPED  BY  PROPER  COLLEC- 
TIVE  BARGAINING  OUTSIDE  THE 
CODE.  THIS  FURTHER  BARGAINING 
MUST  BE  AT  LEAST  AS  STRINGENT 
AS  THIS  AGREEMENT.) 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
THE  (Name  of  the  Division)  DIVISION 
OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
AND  THEIR  (name  of  type(s)  of  work- 
man) EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  REGION 
OF   (describe  the  region  very  briefly). 

WHEREAS.  Title  I,  Section  7(b)  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
the  Construction  Industry  provide  for 
agreements  to  be  approved  toy  the  Pres- 
ident, providing  for  standards  of  hours, 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, such  agreements  to  toe  made  by 
truly  representative  groups  of  em- 
ployers and  employees;  and, 

WHEREAS  the    (Name  of  em- 


ployer association  or 
associations)   


.(Name  Address) 


Secretary  of  the  (As 

sociation,  Organization  or  Group,  do 
hereby  certify  that  t^e.^oregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  meeting  aforesaid. 

WITNESS  MY  HAND  AND  THE 
SEAL  OF  THE  (Association,  Organiza- 
tion or  Group)  this    °* 


Address    Business  Connection) 

hereby  certify  that  we  (I)  have  ex- 
amined the  final  draft  of  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreement  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  of  the  (Name  of 

the  Division)   Division  of  the 

Construction  Industry  and  their  (name 

of  type(s)  of  employee)   employees 

in  the  region  of   (Accurately  de- 
scribe the  region)    and  acting 

under  authorization  of  said  (Associa- 
tion,   Organization    or    Group),  dated 


  1934,  approve  and 

assent  to  same  in  the  name  of  said 
(Association,   Organization  or  Group). 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we  (I) 
have     executed     these     presents  this 


(is)  a  truly  representative  associa- 
tion (s)    of    employers    of    (name  of 

type(s)  of  workman)    In 

the   Region   hereinafter  defined;  and, 

WHEREAS  the   (Name  of 

employee  association  or   

 associations)    are 

(is)    a    truly    representative  associa- 


tions (s)  of 


em- 


Subscribed    and    sworn  to 

before  me  this   day 

of   1934. 

Notary  Public 


day  of    in 


the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-four. 


Subscribed    and    sworn  to 

before  me  this    day 

of   ,  1934. 

Notary  Public 


ployees  in  the  Region  hereinafter  de- 
fined: and, 

WHEREAS,  such  truly  representa- 
tive groups  of  employers  and  employees 
in  the  Region  toelow  defined,  having 
complied  with  all  the  necessary  provi- 
sions relating  to  such  agreements  pro- 
vided in  such  Act  and  Code,  now  desire 
to  enter  into  such  an  Agreement  and  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  President 
thereto  in  order  that  the  standards  of 
hours,  wages,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  shall  bind  all  employers 
who  are  members  of  the  Division  as 
hereafter  defined  and  their  (name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  employees  and 
no  others  in  the  Region  hereinafter  de- 
fined; and, 

WHEREAS  such  standards  provided 
in  such  Agreement  are  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in 
said  Region; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  THIS  AGREE- 
MENT WITNESSETH: 

That  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
and  of  the  mutual  agreements  herein 
contained,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  objects  and  purposes  hereinabove 
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set  forth,  the  parties  hereto  agree  each 
with  each  other  and  with  all  the  others 
as  follows: 

(All  of  the  aibove  should  'be  included) 
ARTICLE  I— DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  Member  in  the  Region. 
The  term  "member  in  the  Region"  as 
used  herein  means  any  member  of  the 
Division  as  hereinafter  defined  engaged 
in  any  phase  or  undertaking  to  per- 
form any  function  of  a  member  of  the 
Division  in  the  Region  hereinafter  de- 
fined. 

Section  2.  Membei-  of  the  Division. 
The  term  "member  of  the  Division"  in- 
cludes any  individual  or  form  of  organ- 
ization or  enterprise  engaged  in  any 
phase  or  undertaking  to  perform  any 
functions  of  the  (name  of  the  Division) 

 Division. 

Section  3  (Name  of  the  Divi- 
sion)  Division.    The  term  "(Name 

of  the  Division)  Division"  or  "Division" 

as  used  herein  means 

(Copy  the  definition  or  applicable 
part  from  the  pertinent  Chapter  of 
the  Construction  Code  and  if  the 
groups  do  not  represent  all  the  ac- 
tivities covered  by  the  definition 
used,  make  the  restrictions  in  its 
application). 

Section  4.  (Name  of  type  of  work- 
man). "(Name  of  type  of  workman)" 
means  may  employee  working  as  a 
(Name  of  type  of  workman)   (1)  who 

has  served  at  least    (  ) 

years  as  an  apprentice  on  work  as  cov- 
ered by  the  definition  of  the  (name  of 
Division)  Division  or  (2)  who  is  quali- 
fied by  an  examination  to  do  said  work. 
(If  more  than  one  type  of  workman  is 
covered,  there  should  be  a  separate 
definition  for  each.  As  an  example: 
Under  the  Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Con- 
tracting Division — roofers,  sheet  metal 
workers  and  common  laborers  could  be 
included,  or  there  could  be  separate 
agreements  for  each.  The  above  form 
of  definition   is  only  suggested.) 

Section  5.  Region.  The  Region  in 
which   this   Agreement   is   effective  is 

(Accurately  describe  the  Region)  

ARTICLE    II — HOURS 

Section  1.    Hours.  No   (name  of 

type(s)  of  workman)    shall 

work  or  he  permitted  to  work  in  excess 

of    (     )  hours  in  any  one  (1) 

week,    (  )  hours  in  any  twen- 
ty-four   (24)    hour  period,  or   

(     )  days  in  any  seven  (7)  day  period. 

Regular  hours  are  from    a.  m. 

to    and  from    p.  m. 

to    p.  m. 

Section  2.  Shifts.  (If  it  is  desirable 
provide  for  hours  and  shifts  here.) 

Section  3.    Holidays.    No   (name  of 

type(s)  of  workman)    shall 

work  or  Ibe  permitted  to  work  on  Satur- 
days (if  consistent  with  Section  1),  Sun- 
days, New    Year's    Day,  Washington's 


Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  or  Christmas  Day, 
except  as  provided  in  Sections  4  and  6 
hereof. 

Section  4.  Exceptions.  (Name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  may  work  and 
are  permitted  to  work  on  the  days  (or 
parts  of  days)  excepted  in  Section  3 
hereof  or  outside  regular  hours  on 
emergency  work  that  cannot  be  done 
during  regular  hours  with  safety  or 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  others. 
Members  in  the  Region  and  (name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  must  obtain  writ- 
ten permission  from  their  respective  as- 
sociations, if  any,  for  each  such  in- 
stance. Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
permit  any  employee  working  or  being 
permitted  to  work  in  excess  of  the  hour- 
ly, daily  or  weekly  maxima  provided  in 
Section  1  hereof. 

Section  5.  Employment  by  Others. 
No  member  in  the  Region  shall  know- 
ingly permit  any  (name  of  type(s)  of 
workman)  to  work  and  no  (name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  shall  work  for 
any  time  which,  when  added  to  the 
time  spent  at  work  for  another  member 
in  the  Region  of  other  memhers  in  the 
Region,  or  otherwise,  exceeds  the  hour- 
ly, daily  or  weekly  maxima  permitted 
herein. 

Section  6.  Emergencies.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Article  are  not  applicable  to  cases  in- 
volving danger  to  life  or  property. 

ARTICLE  III — WAGES 
Section  1.    Wages.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  (name  of  type(s)  of  workman)  shall 

be   -   ($)  per  hour  for 

employment  during  regular  hours.  (If 
different  rates  of  wages  are  to  be  pro- 
vided because  different  types  of  work- 
men are  covered,  or  because  a  different 
rate  for  shop  and  field  work  is  desired, 
or  for  other  reasons,  it  should  be  in- 
corporated here.) 

Section  2.  Shifts.  (If  provision  is 
made  for  shift  hours  in  Article  II  and 
if  pay  is  different  from  Section  1  here- 
of,  provide  rate  here.) 

Section   3.    Overtime.    All  overtime 

shall  be  at    times  the  rate 

for   regular   hours.     Overtime  means 

any  time  spent  making  over   

(  )  hours  in  any  twenty-four  (24) 
hour  period  or  outside  regular  hours, 
and  also  any  work  performed  on  days 
or  parts  of  days  excepted  in  Section  3, 
Article  II,  hereof. 

Section  4.  Payment.  All  wages  due 
shall  be  payaJble  in  lawful  currency  en- 
closed in  envelopes  showing  employee's 
name,  hours  worked,  and  amount  due. 
(If  desirable,  make  provision  for  pay- 
ment by  check,  to  the  effect  that  em- 
ploying member  in  the  Region  may 
make  payment  by  negotiable  check 
payable  on  demand  at  par,  that  mem- 
ber in  the  Region  issuing  such  checks 
shall  provide  reasonable  facilities  for 
cashing  such  checks  at  face  value  with- 
out charge  or  discount  to  employee,  and 
that  the  check  shall  show  the  hours 
worked.) 

(lb)  Wages  shall  ibe  due  and  payable 
during  working  hours  on  Friday  and 


not  later  than   (hour)         for  work 

done  up  to   (hour)   of  the  pre- 
ceding Wednesday.  Should  Friday  or 
Thursday  be  one  of  the  days  noted  in 
Article  II,  Section  3,  hereof,  wages  shall 
be  due  and  payable  on  Thursday  or 
Friday,  respectively,  as  the  case  may 

be,   but  not  later  than   (hour)  

for  work  done  up  to   (hour)   of 

the  preceding  Tuesday. 

(c)  If  a  (name  of  type(s)  of  work- 
man) is  discharged,  all  accrued  wages 
shall  ibe  due  and  payable  immediately. 

Should  work  be  stopped  for  any 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  members  ia 
the  Region  or  their  (name  of  type(s) 
of  workman)  employees  and  if  (name 
of  typ6(s)  of  workman)  employees  de- 
mand their  accrued  wages,  these  wages 
shall  be  due  and  payable  within  three 
(3)  banking  hours  after  the  time  the 
demand  is  made  upon  the  employing 
member  in  the  Region. 

ARTICLE  IV— 

CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Section  1.  Safety.  (State  rules  for 
safety.  Each  different  rule  should  be 
lettered  (a),   (b),  etc.) 

Section  2.  Contracting.  No  memher 
in  the  Region  shall  directly  or  indirect- 
ly let  solely  the  labor  services  required 
by  any  contract  of  such  member. 

Section  3.  Tools.  Each  (name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  shall  provide  him- 
self with  a  kit  of  tools  consisting  of 
(describe  tools). 

Section  4.  Member  Performing  Work. 
Any  member  in  the  Region  shall  be 
subject  to  the  maximum  hourly  limita- 
tions provided  in  this  Agreement  in  the 
performance  by  him  of  manual  labor  or 
mechanical  operations. 

Section  5.  Complaints.  No  member 
in  the  Region  shall  dismiss  any  (name 
of  type(s)  workman)  for  making  a 
complaint  or  giving  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  an  alleged  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Agreement  or  of  any  code 
of  fair  competition  approved  under  Ti- 
tle I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act. 

Section  6.  Rebates.  Members  in  the 
Region,  (name  of  type(s)  of  work- 
man) or  their  agents,  shall  not  accept 
or  give,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  re- 
bates on  wages. 

Section  7.  Laws.  No  provision  of 
this  Agreement  shall  supersede  any 
State  or  Federal  law  which  imposes 
more  stringent  requirements  as  to  the 
standards  of  hours  of  labor,  rates  of 
pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment provided  by  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE   V— BARGAINING 

(Inclusion  Mandatory) 
(Name  of  type(s)  of  workman)  shall 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing  and  shall  he  free 
from  the  interference,  restraint  or 
coercion  of  their  employers  or  their 
agents,  in  the  designation  of  such  rep- 
resentatives or  in  self-organization  or 
in  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection;  and  no 
(name  of  type(s)  of  workman)  and  no 
one  seeking  employment  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment  to 
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join  any  company  union  or  to  refrain 
from  joining,  organizing  or  assisting  a 
labor  organization  of  his  own  choos- 
ing; and  members  of  the  Region  shall 
comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of  la- 
bor, minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  approved  or 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  VI— PRESEDENTML 
POWER 
(Inclusion  Mandatory) 

This  Agreement  and  all  the  provisions 
thereof  are  expressly  made  su'bject  to 
the  right  of  the  President,  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  Section  10  of  the  Act,  from  time 
to  time  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order, 
approval,  license,  rule  or  regulation  is- 
sued under  Title  I  of  the  Act  and  spe- 
cifically, but  without  limitation,  to  the 
right  of  the  President  to  cancel  or  mod- 
ify his  approval  of  this  Agreement,  or 


any  conditions  imposed  by  him  upon 
such  approval. 

ARTICLE  VII — MODIFICATION 

(Inclusion  Mandatory) 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  ex- 
cept as  to  provisions  required  by  the 
Act,  may  be  modified  on  the  basis  of 
experience  or  change  in  circumstances, 
such  modification  to  be  based  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  President,  and  such  no- 
tice and  hearing  as  he  shall  specify  and 
to  become  effective  on  his  approval. 
ARTICLE  VIII— VIOLATIONS 

Any  complaints  of  violations  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  investi- 
gation by  such  Board  or  Boards  as  are 
established  by  the  Administrator  for 
that  purpose  for  the  Division  defined 
herein  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  1,  Article  III,  of  the  Code  of 
Pair  Competition  for  the  Construction 
Industry. 


ARTICLE  IX— 
PERIOD  OF  AGREEMENT 

Section  1.  This  Agreement  shall  be- 
come binding  upon  the  signatories  here- 
to and  their  principals  the  second  Mon- 
day after  the  President  has  approved 
such  Agreement  as  provided  Iby  said  Act 
and  Code.  Thereupon  the  standards  of 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  enxployment  herein  contained 
shall  affect  and  apply  to  all  membera 
in  the  Region  and  their  (name  of 
type(s)  of  workman)  employees  as  pro- 
vided in  said  Act  or  Code  and  the  Order 
of  Approval. 

Section  2.  This  Agreement  shall  ter- 
minate on   (date)  ,  or  on 

the  date  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  (Name  of  the  Division)  Division 
of  the  Construction  Industry  becomes 
ineffective,  whichever  is  sooner. 
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•pHESE  are  days  when  labor  needs  to  spread  its 
message  to  the  world. 

It  would  surprise  most  labor  men  to  know  how 
many  employers,  how  many  professors  and  teach- 
ers, how  many  doctors  and  editors  still  think  labor 
men  have  horns  and  are  wild,  if  not  crazy. 

Labor's  message  is  convincing.  An  example  of 
good  work  is  the  recent  nation-wide  broadcast  from 
Miami.  Returns  from  many  points  have  demon- 
strated the  great  value  of  that  novel  effort. 

Another  example  of  good  work  is  the  launching 
of  the  International  Oil  Workers,  model  labor  news- 
paper, edited  by  Franklyn  E.  Wolfe  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  for  the  oil  workers'  international. 

There  is  no  end  of  good  work  that  can  be  done 
for  labor.  But  all  good  work  must  be  done  thought- 
fully, carefully.  Labor  has  plenty  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  can  do  that. 

The  labor  press  is  getting  better  and  stronger. 
Business  revival,  weak  as  it  is,  incomplete  as  it  is, 
has  helped  put  money  in  the  coffers  of  labor  papers 
and  with  better  revenues  better  papers  are  made. 
Many  will  remember  when  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen 
ran  its  22  pages  and  more.  It  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  all  labor  papers. 

Labor  unions  are  coming  to  a  new  understanding 
of  the  great  value  of  their  newspapers.  There 
would  be  no  labor  movement  if  there  were  no  labor 
papers.  Plenty  of  union  men  forget  that,  but  more 
and  more  are  coming  to  realize  its  truth. 

One  thing  that  will  help  labor  papers  is  for  labor 
papers  to  respect  themselves,  to  hold  themselves  in 


their  own  high  esteem.  Cripples  invite  support  out 
of  pity  and  compassion;  upstanding,  self-respecting 
persons  invite  allegience  out  of  respect  and  out  of  a 
desire  to  cling  to  the  strong.  Papers!  Be  strong. 
If  you  can't  be  strong,  then  seem  to  be! 

This  newspaper  knows  its  value.  This  newspaper 
is  indispensible  in  this  community.  This  paper 
should  be  read  by  every  union  man  in  this  commun- 
ity as  a  duty  to  this  paper  and  as  a  duty  to  the  labor 
movement  in  this  community.  This  paper  is  a  part 
of  the  movement  just  as  your  union  is  a  part  of  it. 
You  cannot  do  without  either  one. 

It  is  important  to  spread  the  labor  message  be- 
yond labor's  own  ranks.  All  kinds  of  people  should 
know  about  labor. 

If  we  had  the  militancy  we  ought  to  have,  the 
White  House  would  mighty  soon  stop  talking  the 
nonsense  of  minority  representation.  And  there 
would  be  faster  adoption  of  the  30-hour  week  and 
faster  raising  of  wages. 

There  would  be  a  bigger  hurry-up  to  get  around 
the  conference  table. 

*    *  * 

These  are  days  when  labor  needs  to  spread  its 
message,  needs  to  make  known  the  facts  about  its 
beliefs  and  its  practices. 

Labor  needs  to  have  itself  understood. 

Every  labor  man  can  do  something  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  every  union  man  can  likewise  conduct 
himself  like  a  union  man,  setting  example  as  the 
first  lesson  to  those  who  don't  like  unions  because 
they  don't  know  the  truth  about  unions. 

Go  thou,  into  the  highways  and  the  byways — 
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^  FAIR  sample  of  the  deceptive  statements  resorted 
to  by  public  utility  officials  in  the  attempt  to 
justify  policies  which  are  unquestionably  against 
the  general  welfare  is  the  one  made  by  Robert  Burns, 
counsel  of  Cities  Service  Company,  in  reply  to  the 
testimony  by  A.  E.  Lundvall,  investigator  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  that  through  the  pur- 
chase in  1929  of  one  million  shares  of  Cities  Service 
stock  at  one  dollar  per  share  Henry  L.  Doherty,  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  increased  his  voting  strength 
from  3  per  cent  to  29.6  per  cent,  which  enabled  him 
to  control  the  company  owing  to  the  widespread 
distribution  of  the  rest  of  the  capital  stock.  The 
sale  of  the  big  block  of  stock  was  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors,  of  which  Mr.  Doherty  was  a 
member. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Lundvall's  revelation  Mr.  Bums 
stated  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, held  shortly  after  the  directors  sanctioned  the 
sale,  "the  vote  was  1,713,189.6  to  715.2"  in  favor  of 
the  deal.  This  statement  was  intended  to  show  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  stockholders  ap- 
proved the  transaction. 

The  fact  is,  the  stockholders  never  voted  on  the 
sale  of  the  stock.  Indeed,  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  vote,  but 
simply  accorded  them  the  general  and  valueless  right 
to  confer  on  the  officers  the  blanket  authority  to 
vote  the  stock  in  favor  of  any  policy,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  which  pleased  the  officers. 

Here  is  the  way  the  scheme  was  worked.  In  send- 
ing out  notices  of  the  annual  meeting  the  officers, 
including  Mr.  Doherty,  followed  the  usual  practice 
of  requesting  stockholders  to  sign  proxies  authoriz- 
ing a  proxy  committee,  selected  by  the  officers,  to 
vote  each  stockholder's  stock.  When  the  annual 
meeting  convened,  besides  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  company,  there  were  few  stockholders  pres- 
ent. So  that — and  this  is  the  usual  practice  at  so- 
called  "annual  meetings  of  stockholders" — the  direc- 
tors and  officers,  including  Mr.  Doherty,  their  pock- 
ets filled  with  proxies  of  absent  stokholcders,  voted 
overwhelmingly  approval  of  all  of  their  own  official 
acts,  including  the  sale  of  one  million  shares  of  stock 
to  Mr.  Doherty,  the  vote  being,  as  Mr.  Burns  stated, 
1,713,189.6  shares  in  favor  of  the  deal  to  715.2  shai-es 
against  it. 

This  action  by  Mr.  Doherty  and  his  official  associ- 
ates— this  scheme  of  securing  blanket  proxies  from 


thousands  of  stockholders  to  vote  their  stock  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  then  using  that  authority  to 
approve  the  officials'  own  proposal  to  sell  the  stock 
to  Mr.  Doherty — is  blazoned  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Burns  as  indorsement  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
questionable  transaction. 

It  would  be  decidedly  interesting  if  Mr.  Bums 
would  consult  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
inform  the  public  just  how  many  stockholders  in 
addition  to  the  officers  and  directors  were  present, 
how  many  were  absent,  how  many  shares  the  officers 
and  directors  who  were  present  owned  and  voted, 
and  how  many  shares  the  officers  and  directors  voted 
by  proxy. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  this  palpably  sophistical 
practice  of  corporation  officials  loading  themselves 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  proxies  to  vote  the 
stock  of  absent  stockholders  and  then  heralding 
their  action  in  voting  the  proxies  to  approve  their 
own  antisocial  stunts  as  the  approval  of  their  acts 
by  the  stockholders  who  do  not  even  know  the  spe- 
cious purposes  for  which  the  proxies  are  secured. 

 0  

ABROAD  AT  HOME 

The  potential  traveler,  nowadays,  is  looking 
toward  points  nearer  home.  Gyrations  in  foreign 
exchange,  most  of  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  currency,  and  the  generally 
disturbed  state  of  lands  across  the  water,  have  sub- 
stantially lessened  the  appeal  of  European  travel.  As 
a  result  we  are  making  interesting  geographical 
discoveries  in  our  own  back  yard. 

The  tourist  who  thought  of  Mexico  purely  in  terms 
of  Tiajuana,  Mexicala  and  the  other  whoop-it-up 
border  towns,  is  finding  that  there  is  another  Mexi- 
co— real  Mexico.  This  is  the  Mexico  of  majestic 
mountains,  fertile  lands,  great  cities  and  unpro- 
nounceable towns  that  provide  picturesque,  bizarre 
and  colorful  sights,  some  of  them  as  old  as  Egypt — 
yet  the  tourist  finds  services,  such  as  travel  by 
motor  car,  airplane  or  railway,  that  are  as  modem 
as  tomorrow.  Mexio  is  building  great  highway  sys- 
tems to  connect  with  those  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  seeking  to  attract  the  American  tourist — and  not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  in  this  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. Your  American  dollar  does  close  to  four 
times  as  much  when  translated  into  Mexican  cur- 
rency, as  it  does  at  home. 

The  wise  tourist  is  now  seeking  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  and  finding  much  to  marvel  at. 
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Keep  Hands  Off  Labor  Unions,  General  Johnson  Warns 
Employers  At  Columbus 


QOLUMBUS,  OHIO.— Taking  a  more  definite  stand 
on  the  question  of  unionization  than  he  has  at 
any  time  since  he  became  chief  administrator  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  declared  in  a 
speech  while  here  that  the  government  "believes 
in  complete  organization  of  labor,"  and  "it  is  no 
business  of  management  how  workers  shall  organ- 
ize." 

The  law,  he  pointed  out,  requires  employers  "to 
keep  their  hands  absolutely  off"  and  let  their  em- 
ployees make  a  free  choice  of  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion and  representatives  they  want. 

"It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  where 
they  (the  employers)  have  done  this  completely," 
Johnson  said,  declaring  that  he  knows  of  "many 
which  have  used  every  device  from  tricky  evasion 
to  forthright  resistance"  to  keep  from  complying 
with  the  Recovery  Act's  labor  provisions — Section 
7A. 

He  told  the  audience  that,  "on  more  than  one 
occasion,"  he  had  heard  "important  industrial  execu- 
tives" refuse  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  N.  R.  A. 
Labor  Advisoiy  Board  members  because  the  latter 
were  also  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L, 

"That  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  the  Dark  Ages," 
Johnson  said.  "I  could  go  on  with  examples  but 
these  are  enough.  They  are  evasions  if  not  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  If  the  government  cannot  control 
them  they  justify  strikes.  Strikes  are  labor's  only 
remedy  if  government  fails." 


On  the  question  of  "company  unions,"  Johnson 
declared : 

"As  the  law  now  stands,  to  the  extent  that  a  'com- 
pany union'  is  under  the  slightest  interference  of 
management  in  formation,  organization,  or  admin- 
istration, it  is  illegal. 

"Labor  has  a  right  to  organize  freely  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  Management  has  a  duty  to  con- 
duct such  bargaining  in  good  faith.  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  management  how  labor  shall  organize  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  management 
keeps  its  hands  off  that  subject." 

Johnson  pointed  out  the  great  benefits  industry 
has  secured  through  the  N.  R.  A.  but,  he  said,  "it 
is  the  same  old  story — they  take  the  benefits  but 
decline  the  burdens." 

"And,"  he  emphasized,  "if  Section  7A  is  a  bur- 
den it  is  a  part  of  the  bargain  they  (the  employers) 
made  in  their  extremity  to  save  themselves  a  year 
ago." 

At  that  time,  Johnson  revealed,  big  employers 
were  so  panic-stricken  that  "they  wanted  simply  to 
turn  industry  over  to  the  President." 

The  President,  Johnson  said,  would  not  accept  the 
proffered  dictatorship,  but  proposed — and  the  em- 
ployers agreed  to  it — a  form  of  industrial  democra- 
cy under  which  management,  labor,  and  the  con- 
sumers would  have  a  voice.  And  "big  business"  has 
been  trying  to  run  out  on  its  bargain!" — "Labor," 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GROWING  MOVEMENT  FOR  28-DAY  MONTH 

To  the  experts  who  wend  their  way  through  stacks 
of  statistics,  the  five-week  and  four-week  months 
as  well  as  other  traits  of  the  prevailing  calendar  pro- 
vide annoying  obstacles. 

Last  summer  when  the  NRA  was  just  getting 
under  way,  a  number  of  Federal  economists  adopted 
the  four-week  month,  13  to  the  year,  as  a  practical 
way  of  measuring  the  progress  of  industry.  Im- 
pressed by  this,  some  40  industries  have  adopted  the 
13-month  calendar  for  their  statistics. 

At  that  time,  few  industries  had  adequate  systems 
of  gathering  production  and  cost  data  and  other 
facts.  Codifying  by  the  NRA,  however,  has  led  to 
creation  of  fast  fact  services  in  most  industries. 

Among  industries  using  the  13-month  calendar  are 
cotton,  textile,  wool  textile,  silk  textile,  fabricated 
metal  products,  men's  clothing,  photographic  manu- 
facturers, automotive  parts  and  equipment,  and  cor- 
set and  brassieres.  More  than  700  companies  are 
running  on  a  13-month  basis. 


TYPES  OF  THUNDERSTORMS 

ThunderstoiTns  are  of  two  main  tjiJes.  One  is  the 
common,  local  summer  afternoon  kind.  The  other 
is  called  a  "line  squall"  and  extends  aross  the  front 
of  a  moving  mass  of  air,  often  for  100  or  200  miles, 
says  the  Boston  Herald.  It  is  the  movement  of  these 
air  masses  aross  the  country  which  brings  us  our 
change  of  temperature  and  weather.  Some  come 
from  Canada,  some  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some 
from  the  Pacific.  They  differ  greatly.  Some  are 
cold,  some  are  warm,  some  contain  little  moisture, 
others  a  great  deal.  At  the  boundaries  or  "fronts" 
of  these  air  masses,  where  each  mass  mixes  with  a 
dissimilar  mass,  occur  regions  of  rapidly  vaiying 
temperatures,  changing  winds  and  bad  weather, 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  thunderstonns. 

Both  types  of  thunderstorms  are  invariably  char- 
acterized by  rising  air  currents  of  great  velocities, 
particularly  at  higher  altitudes.  Down  currents  are 
of  much  lower  velocities  and  seem  to  exist  princi- 
pally at  lower  levels  in  regions  of  great  turbulence. 
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Why  The  Longshoremen  Are  Striking 


■^HAT  was  reported  by  the  daily  press  as  a  com- 
promise settlement  of  the  longshoremen's 
strike,  was  rejected  by  the  strikers  with  such  an 
overwhelming-  vote  that  the  general  public  has  a 
tendency  to  look  on  in  amazement  and  wonder  why. 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  strikers  are 
striking  for  the  right  to  belong  to  their  union  and 
to  bargain  collectively  through  it.  Their  employers 
say  they  are  willing  to  agree  to  recognize  the  long- 
shoremen's union,  but  they  insist  that  they  must  at 
the  same  time  have  their  finger  in  the  running  of 
the  halls  of  the  longshoremen  and  that  they  must 
have  the  right  to  hire  either  union  or  non-union 
men  at  their  own  option. 

The  general  public  may  not  and  probably  does  not 
know  just  what  this  proposition  means  but  the  way 
the  striking  longshoremen  rejected  that  proposition, 
except  in  Los  Angelized  San  Pedro,  where  it  barely 
did  carry  shows  that  the  striking  longshoremen 
know  and  realize  full  well  that  acceptance  of  such 
an  agreement  would  simply  mean  a  re-establishment 
of  practically  the  same  conditions,  which  precipitated 
the  strike  in  the  first  place,  namely  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  employers  could  as  they  always 
have  done,  since  they  established  the  company-union 
hiring  halls,  victimize  and  discriminate  against  the 
members  of  the  longshoremen's  union. 

For  the  longshoremen  to  accept  any  agreement 
which  concedes  the  right  of  employers  of  longshore- 
men to  hire  non-union  men,  as  long  as  competent 
and  efficient  union  longshoremen  are  available, 
would  simply  be  a  temporary  set-up  under  which 
the  members  of  the  union  contingent,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  agreement  would  be  left  out 
on  a  limb  where  they  could  be  eliminated  any  time 
the  employers  saw  fit  to  apply  the  pressure  of  re- 
placing them  by  non-union  recruits. 

All  that  such  an  agreement  would  mean  would  be 
that  employment  of  union  men  would  be  tolerated 
only  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  break  in  enough 
non-union  recruits  to  man  the  ships.  Fewer  and 
fewer  union  men  would  be  hired  until  eventually  no 
union  men  would  be  hired,  hence  such  an  agreement 
would  inevitably,  sooner  or  later  become  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  agreement  would  exist  on  paper  but  as 
soon  as  all  the  union  men  had  been  weeded  out 
everything  in  it  would  be  as  meaningless  as  if  it 
had  no  existence  whatever. 

The  longshoremen  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  strik- 
ing for  the  very  vital  point  of  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively.  That  is  what  the  Recovery 
Act  has  guaranteed  they  have  the  right  to  do  and 


if  the  government  cannot  devise  ways  and  means  to 
compel  anti-union  open  shop  employers  to  respect 
the  law  on  this  point,  then  the  Recovery  Act  is 
doomed  to  be  a  hopeless  failure. 

 0  

DON'T  BE  A  GOAT! 
By  Flossie  Faye  Nichols 

Unionism,  what  does  it  mean? 
Do  we — each  one  of  us — know? 
Organized  Labor  has  been  talked  of  so  much, 
Let  us  proceed  to  make  it  show. 

We  wish  to  move  on  to  better  things, 
But  how  can  they  come  about 
Unless  we  become  unionized 
And  no  longer  stand  in  doubt? 

We  must  push  foi-ward  with  all  our  might — 
Push  as  hard  as  we  can — 
President  Roosevelt  will  lead  us  on ; 
He's  an  example  of  our  Maker's  hand. 

Passing  the  buck — that  doesn't  pay — 
Be  a  regular  fellow  in  a  regular  way; 
Say  what  you  mean,  mean  what  you  say, 
Stick  to  your  Union  until  Judgment  Day, 

"We  can  get  along  without  you," 
We  have  often  heard  that  said; 
But  we  can  no  longer  do  that, 
We  must  get  organized  instead. 

Unionize — is  it  hard  to  say, 
Hard  to  spell,  hard  to  write? 
All  who  call  themselves  men 
Stand  up!   Start  to  fight! 

This  fighting  doesn't  mean 

To  cut  each  others'  throats, 

But  in  the  name  of  God  and  Justice, 

Unionize  and  no  longer  be  a  goat. 

 0  

A  new  "air  train"  consisting  of  three  gliders  towed 
by  an  airplane  has  just  been  successfully  tested  at 
Moscow.  The  pilot  took  off  in  a  high-powered  plane 
with  three  gliders  attached  by  cables  130  meters 
long.  After  soaring  over  Moscow,  the  last  glider 
pilot  disconnected  his  cable  and  volplaned  to  earth. 
The  other  gliders  followed  in  succession  and  all 
landed  at  previously  determined  points.  Aviation 
experts  said  the  tests  proved  the  practicability  of 
the  air  train  for  regular  mail  and  express. 
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Fake  Compensation  Insurance 


necessity  for  state  owned  and  operated  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  funds  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  men  and  women  killed  and  in- 
jured in  industry  by  the  neglect  of  employers  is  once 
again  brought  into  the  spotlight  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  a  laborer  to  whom  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Workmen's  Compensation  had  given  an  award  of 
$2,000  for  injuries,  in  accordance  with  the  work- 
men's compensation  law.  When  he  claimed  the 
award  from  the  insurance  company  he  was  informed 
that  the  contractor  had  paid  no  premium  on  the 
policy  and  that  it  had  been  canceled. 

The  investigation  by  District  Attorney  Geoghan 
of  Brooklyn  revealed  the  existence  of  an  insurance 
ring  which  issued  fake  insurance  policies  to  small 
contractors  and  victimized  numbers  of  injured  work- 
ers. The  scheme  was  worked  by  an  architect  in  co- 
operation with  contractors  who  desired  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  carrying  compulsory  compensation 
insurance  to  indemnify  employes  for  injuries  on 
their  construction  projects.  The  plot  uncovered  by 
the  District  Attorney's  office  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  degenerate  employers  and  their  assistants  in 
the  professional  classes  will  sink  in  the  development 
and  promotion  of  supposititious  devices  to  defraud 
working  men  and  women  of  their  rights  under  the 
law. 

The  architect  rented  for  a  small  amount  a  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  policy  purporting  to 
be  made  out  to  a  general  contractor.  Confronted 
with  inspectors  who  asked  for  the  policy  required 
under  the  state  law,  the  contractors  exhibited  the 
"policy"  provided  by  the  architect,  explaining  that 
they  had  sublet  the  construction  job  from  the  gen- 
eral contractor  named  in  the  policy.  In  reality  the 
policy  was  worthless  and  the  names  of  the  contrac- 
tors were  fictitious. 

So  far  six  injured  workers  have  been  discovered 
who  were  victimized  by  the  fake  insurance  ring,  with 
additional  vicitms  piling  up  as  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. The  architect  who  provided  the  fake  policies 
pleaded  guilty  to  petty  larceny.  The  authorities  say 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  penalize  the  contractors  who 
evidently  co-operated  with  him  in  putting  over  the 
fraud. 

In  the  meantime  it  appears  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  the  injured  workers  to  secure  the  com- 


pensation to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  state 
law.  Of  course  the  architect  can  be  jailed  for  lar- 
ceny and  the  contractors  can  be  penalized  if  con- 
victed. But  the  penalization  of  both  groups  will  not 
pay  the  awards  of  which  the  employes  have  been 
defrauded. 

The  whole  unsavory  mess  would  have  been 
avoided  by  giving  the  New  York  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  Fund  a  monopoly  of  writ- 
ing compensation  insurance.  This  would  bar  activi- 
ties of  insurance  rackets,  designed  to  defraud  the 
workers  of  the  modest  sums  which  society  declares 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  for  having  their  bodies 
mutilated  because  of  the  neglect  and  refusal  of  em- 
ployers to  install  up-to-date  protective  devices  and 
methods  to  safeguard  their  employes  against  fatal 
and  non-fatal  accidents. 

.  0  

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 

These  are  the  late  Henry  Van  Dyke's  rules  for 
happiness : 

"First:  You  shall  learn  to  desire  nothing  in  the 
world  so  much  but  that  you  can  be  happy  without 
it. 

"Second:  You  shall  seek  what  you  desire  only 
by  such  means  as  are  fair  and  lawful,  and  this 
will  leave  you  without  bitterness  toward  men,  and 
shame  before  God. 

"Third:  You  shall  take  pleasure  in  the  time  while 
you  are  seeking,  even  though  you  attain  not  imme- 
diately that  which  you  seek.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
journey  is  not  only  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  but  to 
find  enjoyment  on  the  way. 

"Fourth:  When  you  attain  that  which  you  have 
desired,  you  shall  think  more  of  the  kindness  of 
your  fortune  than  the  greatness  of  your  skill.  This 
will  make  you  grateful  and  ready  to  share  with 
others  that  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  upon 
you." 

 0  

A  perambulating  room-cooler  is  offered  for  hot 

weather  use  in  home  or  office.  It  is  said  to  be  as 
quiet  as  an  ordinary  fan.  It  is  no  larger  than  a  con- 
sole radio  and  is  capable  of  adequately  cooling  and 
dehumidifying  the  average  sized  room.  It  is  self- 
contained,  with  fan,  cooling  coil  and  condenser, 
mounted  in  a  rubber-wheeled  cabinet. 


Prohibition  enforcement  cost  the  lives  of  seventy- 
nine  officers  and  175  private  citizens. 
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Southern  Judge  Declares 

'pHE  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  constitu- 
tional, U.  S.  District  Judge  E.  Martin  Underwood 
has  ruled  at  Gainesville,  Georgia,  in  a  decision  con- 
stituting an  important  victory  for  NRA  code  en- 
forcement. 

He  refused  an  injunction  to  the  Richmond  Hos- 
iery Mills  of  Rossville,  Georgia,  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  which  Rich- 
mond Mills  sought  to  restrain  the  U.  S.  District  At- 
toraey  from  proceeding  to  ask  indictments  of  the 
mills  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  violations  of 
the  machine-limitation  provisions  of  the  Hosiery 
Code.  This  is  expected  to  establish  a  strong  preced- 
ent for  enforcement  in  similar  future  cases. 

That  application  for  injunction  having  been  re- 
fused, the  NRA  Litigation  Division  is  ready  for 
Lawrence  S.  Camp,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  to  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  matter  to  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Gainesville. 

The  U.  S.  District  Attorney  was  prepared  to 
charge  121  violations  of  the  section  of  the  Hosiery 


NRA  Is  Constitutional 

Code  which  provides  that  the  productive  operation 
of  hosiery  mills  shall  not  exceed  two  shifts  of  40 
hours  each  week.  The  charges  were  that  the  Rich- 
mond Mill  operated  three  shifts. 

The  Richmond  Mills  sought  to  prevent  those 
charges  being  filed,  and  Judge  Underwood,  in  dis- 
missing the  application  for  injunction,  upon  motion 
of  the  government,  found: 

"That  a  national  emergency  exists  which  greatly 
affected  interstate  commerce;  that  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  enacted  to  meet  such  emer- 
gency, is  constitutional;  that  the  great  majority,  if 
not  all,  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  hosiery  indus- 
try, including  the  complainant,  are  engaged  in  in- 
terstate business ;  that  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Hosiery  Industry,  authorized  by  said  Act 
and  approved  by  the  President,  as  applied  to  the 
complainant,  is  a  valid  and  constitutional  regulation 
of  transactions  affecting  interstate  commerce;  that 
the  complainant  has  violated  the  regulation;  and 
that  because  of  such  conduct  complainant  has  been 
guilty  of  unfair  competitive  practices." 


Behold  the  chiseler.  The  chiseler  is  a  bird  of  de- 
struction. He  has  stringy  black  feathers  and  a  beak 
that  hooks  far  out  in  front,  made  for  shoveling  up 
the  dirt  and  for  grabbing  loot. 

The  chiseler  endangers  the  whole  code  structure, 
because  the  chiseler  takes  a  chance  and  undercuts 
all  along  the  line. 

The  chiseler  will  go  down  in  American  history. 
There  is  no  stopping  that.  He  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  man  willing  to  endanger  a  nation  for  his 
own  profit. 

Once  a  boy  saw  water  seeping  through  a  hole  in 
a  Dutch  dike.  He  put  his  finger  in  the  hole,  stopped 
the  flow,  prevented  the  hole  from  thus  being  made 
larger,  thus  saved  Holland,  so  the  story  goes,  and 
got  himself  into  history  books  as  a  hero. 

The  chiseler  sticks  his  whole  hand  into  the  hole, 
pulls  out  all  the  money  he  can  and  he  doesn't  care 
a  hang  if  the  whole  ship  of  state  sinks  in  a  sea  of 
non-conpliance. 

*    *  * 

What  a  shame  that  there  are  so  many  birds  of 
this  evil  feather. 

"Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ?"  Oh 

yes,  plenty  of  men  with  souls  plenty  dead,  with  no 
care  save  for  their  own  dirty  skins,  no  thought  for 
anything  save  to  rake  filthy  dimes  into  their  own 
garbage  can  pockets. 

Labor  makes  war  on  the  chiseler.    As  a  matter 


of  fact  labor  has  made  war  on  the  chiseler  through- 
out the  years. 

Labor  puts  a  union  label  on  fairly  made  goods. 
Those  who  buy  goods  that  bear  the  union  label  buy 
goods  touched  by  no  chiseler's  unclean  hand. 

NRA,  patterning  after  labor,  uses  a  label — the 
label  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  Labor,  observing  this, 
says,  "that's  my  bird,  too." 

The  Blue  Eagle  follows  the  union  label  and  when 
the  two  appear  together — that's  a  real  guarantee! 
*    *  * 

The  one  sure  way  to  beat  the  chiseler  is  to  buy 
things  that  are  adorned  by  the  Blue  Eagle  AND 
the  union  label. 

Observe  the  Blue  Eagle  and  union  label  on  union 
made  bread.  They  are  printed  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper,  they  are  going  down  the  same  road,  they 
join  to  guarantee  utter  absence  of  chiseling. 

Trade  unionism  has  furnished  the  precepts  for 
a  lot  of  things  NRA  is  trying  to  teach.  If  NRA 
would  take  labor  into  a  fuller  and  more  candid  part- 
nership NRA  would  have  an  easier  road  and  the 
American  people  would  have  a  quicker  recovery, 
marred  by  fewer  disgraceful  performances. 

Labor  has  a  lot  to  contribute  and  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  about  an  Administration  that 
has  gone  so  far  down  the  road  to  progress  is  that  it 
should  staunchly  oppose  acceptance  of  help  of  the 
one  force  best  qualified  to  help  unselfishly  and  pa- 
triotically. 

— C.  M.  W. 
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COMPANY   UNION  PHOTOGRAPHED 


QRGAXIZED  labor's  claim  that  the  company  union 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  scheme  devised 
by  certain  employers  to  impose  their  dictatorial  de- 
crees on  employes  and  prevent  their  organization  in 
bona  fide  independent  trade  unions  is  reflected  in 
cogent  language  in  an  editorial  in  "America,"  a 
Catholic  review  published  in  New  York  City. 

Discussing  the  declaration  by  Senator  Wagner, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Board,  that  the 
company  union  is  an  association  controlled  by  the 
employer,  with  its  expenses  paid  by  the  employer 
and  its  decisions  usually  subject  to  the  emploj^er's 
veto,  and  that  it  is  not  an  instrument  to  enable  the 
worker  to  bargain  with  his  employer  on  the  basis 
of  equality,  the  editorial  says: 

"Isolated  from  other  labor  groups,  unable  to  pro- 
fit by  their  special  knowledge,  and  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy 'outside'  counsel,  the  company  union  is  but  a 
Quaker  gun  used  against  an  enemy  equipped  with 
the  most  powerful  munitions  that  science  can  devise 
and  money  buy.  Certainly,  it  cannot  give  its  mem- 
bers the  weight  and  authority  which  they  need  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  employer.  Indeed,  un- 
less the  two  parties  can  meet  on  an  approximately 
equal  footing,  collective  bargaining  is  a  sham.  In 


dealing  with  the  company  union,  the  employer  usual- 
ly has  the  agreeable  task  of  driving  a  bargain  with 
himself.  That  is  why  some  of  our  largest,  and  most 
ruthless  employers  anathematize  the  union  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
foster  the  company  union." 

The  editorial  concludes  that  the  company  union 
imperils  "the  rights"  of  workers  in  general,  and 
thus  makes  the  problems  of  everj^  wage  earner  more 
difficult  of  solution.  In  any  crisis,  it  necessarily 
ranks  the  claims  of  the  employer  above  those  of  the 
worker." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  editorial  in  "Amer- 
ica" is,  of  course,  reflected  by  all  progressive  and 
reasoning  citizens.  Nevertheless,  officials  of  some 
of  our  largest  corporations,  notably  those  in  the  au- 
tomobile and  iron  and  steel  industries,  continue  to 
impose  this  monstrosity  on  their  employes  in  viola- 
tion of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  labor  section 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Indeed, 
they  seek  to  protect  their  subversive  position  with 
the  cloak  of  patriotism.  All  of  which  reminds  us 
that  Samuel  Johnson,  the  eminent  English  writer 
and  lexicographer,  once  said  that  "patriotism  is  the 
last  resort  of  a  scoundrel." 


Something  Seems  To 

BY  CHESTER  M.  WRIGHT 

Why  has  the  government  left  the  ai-my  air  service 
so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  its  critics  in  the  record 
made  while  the  army  flew  the  air  mail? 

While  Congress  plays  with  investigations  and 
ideas  for  investigations,  here  is  one  that  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked. 

But  if  what  is  rumored  is  only  half  true  there 
Imks  behind  the  air  mail  episode  more  truth  than 
has  yet  been  told. 

One  possible  reason  for  covering  up  the  air  mail 
situation  so  quickly  may  lie  in  the  relations  of  the 
gi-eat  daily  newpsapers  with  the  air  mail  under  pri- 
vate operations. 

Reports  that  could  be  supported  only  by  evidence 
taken  in  a  formal  hearing  pursuant  to  subpoenas 
indicate  that  at  least  some  newspapers  were  getting 
favors  at  the  hands  of  the  private  carriers  that  they 
could  not  get  after  the  army  took  over  the  mail. 

Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  a  newspaper  truck 
drove  up  to  a  flying  field  on  the  moniing  the  army 
started  operations,  delivering  500  pounds  of  news- 
papers for  transportation,  the  newspapers  being 
without  stamps  or  certificates  of  weight,  contrary 
to  all  regulations? 

Is  it  true,  also,  that  mail  sacks  loaded  with  bricks, 


Have  Been  Covered 

were  carried  on  certain  lines  for  the  pui-pose  of  in- 
creasing the  load? 

Is  it  true,  moreover,  that  nine  men  are  now  in  pris- 
on following  convictions  on  charges  of  sabotage, 
some  of  the  sabotage  having  consisted  of  putting 
water  in  army  mail  plane  gasoline? 

The  ai-my  has  taken  a  licking  in  the  matter  of 
publicity  for  its  work  in  carrying  the  mail.  Is  it 
because  newspapers  fared  better  under  private  op- 
eration of  mail  planes?  However,  even  if  that  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  negative,  there  still  remains 
a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  post  office 
department  and  the  army  to  justify  the  army  rec- 
ord. 

Army  pilots  are  smarting  under  the  adverse  com- 
ment on  their  record,  but  they  must  smart  and  shut 
up.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do  or  say  about  it 
publicly.  They  cannot  go  before  the  public  \vith 
their  own  story.  They  cannot  say  that  plane  after 
plane,  not  built  for  mail,  left  the  ground  with  loads 
that  threw  their  ships  out  of  dynamic  balance  and 
doubled  all  normal  flying  hazards.  There  are  many 
other  things  they  cannot  say. 

But  if  half  the  things  that  are  being  said  posi- 
tively are  but  half  true,  then  something  has  been 
rotten  in  spots  not  yet  uncovered. 
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BRICKLAYERS,  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS, 
CARPENTERS,  JOIN  A.  F.  L.  BUILDING 
TRADES  DEPARTMENT 

Washington. — The  International  Union  of  Brick- 
layers, Masons  and  Plasterers;  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Caii)enters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  of 
America  have  enrolled  in  the  Building  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  it 
was  announced  at  the  A.  F.  of  L.  headquarters  here. 
All  of  the  eligible  national  and  international  unions 
are  now  members  of  the  Department,  officials  stated. 

 0  

HIGH  COST  OF  THE  DEPRESSION 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  sta- 
tistical organization  of  marked  conservatism — it  is 
financed  by  the  employing  class — reported  that  the 
first  three  years  of  depression— 1930,  1931  and  1932 
—cost  the  American  people  $108,000,000,000  in 
profits,  wages  and  investments.    Wage  and  salary 


losses  alone,  according  to  this  authority,  ran  above 
$37,000,000,000.  This  latter  figure  is  below  the 
mark. 

No  foreign  enemy,  dictating  peace  in  our  capital, 
would  or  could  collect  such  an  indemnity.  Yet  there 
was  not  a  war,  and  not  a  single  natural  disaster  of 
major  size  in  those  three  years;  no  widespread 
earthquake,  pestilence  or  crop  failure.  The  depres- 
sion is  purely  a  man-made  affair,  and  most  of  the 
makers  are  our  own  countrymen. 

For  the  privilege  of  having  our  industrial  and 
financial  affairs  managed  by  corporation  magnates 
who  even  dodged  their  income  taxes,  we  paid  in  three 
years  an  "indemnity"  greater  than  the  total  wealth 
of  Britain. — Labor. 

 -o  

ORGANIZATION  EVERYWHERE 

Organization  among  workers  is  spreading  with 
tremendous  rapidity.  Since  a  year  ago  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lbor  has  gained  a  million  members 
and  that  is  no  small  achievement.  There  has  been 
no  war-time  stimulation.  There  has  been  no  hope 
of  at  once  gaining  higher  wages.  There  has  been 
none  of  that  great  enthusiasm  that  marked  days  of 
war-time  elation. 

Today  union  labor's  great  growth  is  for  the  sole 
and  simple  reason  that  the  National  Recovery  Act 
has  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  join  a  union  with- 
out losing  his  job.  We  have  before  us  a  magnificent 
example  of  the  age-long  assertion  of  labor  that  most 
men  want  to  join  unions,  if  only  they  are  left  free. 

Every  labor  man  has  heard  many  repetitions  of 
the  slander  that  men  join  unions  because  they  have 
to  join  to  get  a  job.  And  now  we  have  the  proof, 
piled  mountain  high,  that  men  want  to  join  unions 
for  the  sake  of  associating  with  their  fellows  in  a 
common  effort  in  behalf  of  wage  earners.  They  want 
to  join  and  will  join,  just  as  soon  as  the  law  protects 
them  in  their  right  to  join.  A  million  have  joined 
just  because  at  last  the  law  protects  them  in  their 
right  to  join. 

 0   • 

RULE  OF  GOLD  OR  GOLDEN  RULE? 

No  nation  can  consistently  ignore  the  Golden  Rule 
of  the  Master  and  live  according  to  the  Rule  of 
Gold  and  still  claim  to  be  civilized,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  Harold  L.  Ickes',  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  address  before  the  national  leaders  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  U.  S.  A.  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  May  23. 

In  his  speech  before  this  public  assemblage,  spon- 
sored by  the  church's  general  council,  Mr.  Ickes  pic- 
tured the  social  objectives  of  Christianity  and  the 
New  Deal  as  being  identical. 

"Christ  wanted  men  and  women  to  live  upright 
lives,  but  he  also  wanted  them  to  have  for  each 
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other  understanding,  and  good  will,  and  mutual  help- 
fulness," the  secretary  said.  "He  wished  them  to 
be  good  neighbors.  He  hated  injustice  with  a  right- 
eous hatred.  His  whole  life  was  a  fight  against  op- 
pression. This  was  the  man  who  drove  out  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple." 

'The  New  Deal,"  he  said,  "is  grounded  on  the 
theory  that  one  should  do  unto  others  what  he  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  him." 

Ickes  might  truly  have  concluded  with  drawing 
the  deadly  parallel,  which  would  prove  that  because 
Big  Business  found  the  Golden  Rule  unprofitable  in 
a  monetaiy  sense,  regardless  of  its  inherent  spiritual 
values,  and  altered  it  to  conform  to  the  theory  of 
get  the  coin,  by  fair  means  if  possible,  by  foul  if 
necessary,  it  "did"  everybody  including  the  govern- 
ment, even  though  no  justification  for  such  an  atti- 
tude existed. 

 0  

UNIONS  ARE  NEEDED,  SAYS  MRS.  ROOSEVELT 

The  "gospel"  of  bona  fide  Trade  Unionism  was 
preached  recently  at  Philadelphia  in  vigorous  fashion 
by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  energetic  first  lady,  in  a  whirh\dnd  visit  to 
this  city,  made  three  speeches  in  which  she  ex- 
pounded the  doctrine  that  profit  for  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  is  threatening  the  new  social 
order. 

Unless  the  workers  get  in  back  of  the  new  deal, 
she  said,  she  feared  it  would  be  defeated  by  indus- 
trial leaders  who  are  insisting  that  Uncle  Sam  junk 
the  NRA  and  permit  them  to  return  to  old  practices. 

"Many  people  come  to  me  and  say,  'The  Labor 
Union  is  a  menace;  look  at  the  advantage  it  takes 
when  it  gets  strong,'  "  Mrs.  Roosevelt  declared.  "I 
often  wonder  if  they  ever  stop  to  think  of  what 
happened  before  there  were  any  labor  unions,  and 
what  happens  today  in  industries  where  labor  unions 
are  weak. 

"W^e  have  got  to  build  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Our 
industrial  leaders  should  really  know  what  their 
workers'  conditions  are.  We  must  clean  house  in 
industry  as  well  as  in  politics." — Labor,  Washing- 
ton. 

 0  

EIGHT  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  NEW  HOMES 
A  YEAR 

According  to  the  Research  Department  of  the 
NRA,  an  annual  building  volume  of  800,000  residen- 
tial units  is  required  to  supply  the  need  for  new 
dwellings.  This  takes  no  account  of  replacement  of 
existing  sub-standard  homes,  and  until  these  are 
replaced  the  needed  volume  could  easily  be  at  the 
rate  of  2,000,000  structures  a  year. 

A  building  revival  could  fall  far  below  these  high 
limits,  and  still  be  the  most  powerful  of  factors  in 


fighting  depression.  No  dollar  we  spend  does  more 
work,  in  stimulating  domestic  trade  and  providing 
employment,  than  does  the  building  dollar.  Surveys 
show  that  37.3  per  cent  of  all  the  money  spent  goes 
to  labor  at  the  site — to  excavators,  graders,  car- 
penters, masons,  plumbers,  plasterers,  etc.  The  bal- 
ance of  62.7  per  cent  goes  to  buy  needed  materials 
and  supplies— and  the  great  bulk  of  that  is  paid  to 
workers  in  the  plants  and  factories  manufacturing 
them.  In  general,  about  eighty  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  goes  to  laobr,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  heavy  industries — those  supplying  such  man- 
ufactures as  steel,  lumber,  cement — were  hit  hard- 
est by  hard  times.  They  are  facing  the  gravest 
difficulties  in  recovering  from  them.  Spurring  con- 
struction would  do  much  to  solve  a  legion  of  our 
most  troublesome  problems. 

 0  

ONE  OF  TEN 

According  to  the  Constiiiction  League  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  every  10  persons  gainfully 
employed  depends  upon  construction  for  his  means 
of  living.  In  1929  the  number  of  people  working 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  building  industry  was 
4,445,000,  including  60,000  in  raw  materials,  1,100,- 
000  in  manufacturing,  25,000  in  coal  production  for 
manufacture  of  raw  materials,  180,000  in  transpor- 
tation, 125,000  in  wholesale  distribution,  310,000  in 
retail  distribution,  145,000  architects,  draftsmen, 
and  engineers,  and  2,500,000  contracting  and  direct- 
ing. 

These  figures  are  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  adding 
the  dependents  of  these  workers.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  building  industry  is  down  a 
large  percentage  of  the  nation's  purchasing  power  is 
lost,  so  necessary  for  general  business  betterment. 
 0  

HOMES  NEED  REPAIRS 

Some  62  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  United 
States  are  in  need  of  repairs,  according  to  partial 
findings  of  a  nationwide  CWA  survey  made  pubhc 
recently.  The  study  was  made  in  63  cities  as  part 
of  a  government  plan  to  attract  private  capital  to 
home  modernization,  with  partially  guaranteed  gov- 
ernment loans  as  an  incentive. 

Of- 57,000  structures  in  eight  cities,  35,000  need 
repairs,  according  to  the  survey,  and  more  than  2,000 
are  "unfit  for  occupancy."  An  average  vacancy  of  8 
per  cent  would  probably  disappear  altogether,  it  indi- 
cated, if  families  crowded  into  14,000  of  the  houses 
could  afford  to  occupy  separate  houses. 

Almost  8,000  of  the  homes  covered  in  these  eight 
cities  have  no  running  water;  10,440  have  no  gas  or 
electric  light;  16,000  have  no  private  indoor  water 
closets;  and  23,500  have  no  bathtubs  and  showers. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

FAYETTEVILLE,   ARK. — Chemistry   Building:  $466,481. 
Library:  $371,645.    University  of  Arkansas.  Manhat- 
tan Construction  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  contr. 
KANSAS 

FORT  SCOTT,  KAN. — Eugene  Ware  School:  $137,467.  In- 
ter-State Constr.  Co.,  Walsix  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
contr. 

LOUISIANA 

CARVILLE,  LA. — Quarters  at  National  Home  for  Lepers: 
$91,210.    A.  Farnell  Blair,  St.  James,  contr. 
MAINE 

LEWISTON,  ME. — St.    Peter's    and    St.    Paul's  Church: 
$360,580.    Louis  Malo  &  Son,  51  East  Ave.,  contr. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. — Tuberculosis  Pavlllion:  $148,351. 
P.  J.  Cantwell  &  Son,  82  Dwinnell  St.,  West  Roxbury, 
contr. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. — Medical  and  Surgical  Building: 
$500,509.  Central  Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  210  Main  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  contr. 

MICfflGAN 

MARQUETTE,  MICH. — First  Presbyterian  Church:  $150,- 
000.  Fluor  Bros.  &  Smith,  48  Otter  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
contr. 

MONTANA 

HELENA,  MONT. — Board  of  Education:  $370,477.  Mc- 
Gough  Bros.,  1954  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
contr.  PWA. 

FORT  PECK  DAMSITE,  MONT. — Camp  Buildings:  $739,- 
612.  Johnson  Drake  &  Piper,  Baker  Bldg.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Dormitory,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  To 
exceed  $150,000.  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.,  208  Granite 
St.,  Manchester,  contr. 

NEW  LONDON,  N.  H. — Dormitory,  Colby  Jr.  College  for 
Girls:  To  exceed  $150,000.  W.  H.  Trum^bull,  11  Le- 
banon St.,  Hanover,  contr. 

PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H. — Portsmouth   Hospital:  $100,000. 


L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.,  208  Granite  St.,  Manchester, 
contr. 

NEW  YORK 

AU  SABLE  PORKS,  N.  Y. — High  School:  $116,800.  T.  C. 
Brown  Co.,  Inc.,  307  Union  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
contr. 

CHESTERTOWN,  N.  Y.  —  School:  $120,000.  Pierce 
Constr.  Co.,  614  Ackerman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  contr. 
PWA. 

MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. — School:  $167,768.    J.  J.  Dixon,  Roose- 
velt, contr.  PWA. 
SARATOGA   SPRINGS,   N.    Y. — Bath   Houses:  $713,483. 

G.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  681  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 
STONY  BROOK,  N.  Y. — Group  Dwellings:  $100,000.  01m- 
stead  Bros.,  799  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York, 
landscape  archt.     Contract  awarded. 

PENNSYLVANL^ 
GREENSBURG,  PA. — 100  Dwelliags:  $250,000.  Westmore- 
land Co.,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. — ^City  Hall  Additions:  $378,235.  Cen- 
tral Engr.  &  Constr.  Co.,  210  Main  St.,  contr.  PWA. 
TEXAS 

HUNTSVILLE,  TEX. — Hospital:    $100,000.     A.   C.  Finn, 
Bankers   Mortgage   Bldg.,   Houston,  archt. 
VIRGINIA 

BLACKSBURG,   VA. — Dormitory  and   Utilities  Building: 

$223,798.    J.  F.  Barbour  &  Sons,  Roanoke,  contr. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. — University  of  Va.:  $264,724. 

North  Eastern  Constr.  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  PWA. 
L ANGLE Y  FIELD,  VA. — Chapel:  $101,455.    J.  B.  Eurell 

Co.,  225  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contr. 
WILLIAMSBURG,   VA. — College  of  William   and  Mary: 

$174,850.    Constructing  Marshall-Wythe  Hall,    T.  A. 

Loving  &  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  contr.  PWA. 
WASHINGTON 

PULLMAN,  WASH. — Chemistry  Building:     $163,650.  A. 
F.  Mowatt,  McDowall  Bldg.,  Seattle,  contr. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. — Dormitories,  State  Board  Con- 
trol: $585,000.    Baker  &  Combs  Co.,  contr.  PWA. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

Section  101  of  our  International  Constitution  provides  that:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  o  fthe  newly  elected  officers.  The  following  local  unions  filed  at  headquarters  the  results  of  their  latest  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

G.  Nirmaier 

J.  M.  Parrar 

B.  Bardy 

F.  R.  Smith 

9 

Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Crumitt 

T.  A.  Hill 

C.  A.  Scott 

C.  F.  Scott 

10 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  Duerr 

M.  Zahn 

C.  Duerr 

M.  Zahn 

32 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  O'Connor 

P.  Mackie 

W.  O'Connor 

F.  0.  Toale 

42 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  S.  Terry 

R.  A.  Jones 

W.  McPherson 

L.  Mashburn 

46 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  Birney 

W.  M.  Matthews 

J.  GafCney 

H.  Spillane 
M.  Finn 
L.  Klink 

47 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.  J.  Nelson 

W.  Cady 

H.  Goebel 

I.  Koble 

53 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Douglass 

J.  Leyden 

E.  Findley 

C.  Sweeney 

73 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

H.  Baldwin 

H.  L.  Beermann 

J.  Ahearn 

H.  Hagen 

88 

J.  Hessinger 

M.  H.  Matthiesen 

G.  VanHaltren 

102 

Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  Quaas 

J.  J.  Vohden,  Jr. 

W.  Hutchinson 

143 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

N.  Deputy 

A.  Braddell 

R.  Young 

S.  Maso 

166 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  Hinchey 

H.  Hay 

L.  P.  Beverly 

A.  Clother 

250 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

F.  Gallagher 

J.  Hope 

G.  LaRue 

L.  Beekman 

262 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  B.  Springer 

W.  E.  Marshall 

T.  R.  Hollingsworth 

268 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

W.  L.  Lossius 

J.  O.  Dahl 

380 

Salem,  Ore. 

H.  Bingman 

R.  Comstock 

G.  E.  Wikoff 

395 

Warren,  Ohio 

R.  L.  Fawcett 

W.  D.  Foster 

455 

W.  Palm  Beach 

,C.  E.  Harrington 

G.  E.  Harbold 

J.  L.  Roundtree 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt 
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WIT 


ANf: 


"I  won't  disguise  the  fact  that  this  job  is  a  tough 
proposition.  The  man  who  gets  it  will  have  some 
ugly  customers  to  deal  with." 

"Then  it  will  suit  me  down  to  the  ground.  I've 
had  lots  of  experience  with  ugly  customers." 

"Where?" 

"In  a  beauty  shop." 


Teacher — And  if  you  have  a  hundred  dollars  and 
you  multiplied  it  by  two  what  would  you  get? 
Small  Pupil — A  flivver,  sir. 


An  angry  man  dashed  into  the  editor's  office. 
"Look  here,"  he  cried;  'T  wrote  a  poem  about  my 
little  son,  and  began  the  verse  with  the  words:  "  'My 
son,  my  pigmy  counterpart.'  " 

"Yes?"  replied  the  editor. 

The  poet  pointed  to  the  poem  in  the  paper.  "Read 
that,"  he  stormed,  "and  see  what  your  fool  of  a 
compositor  has  done." 

The  editor  read : 

"My  son,  my  pig,  my  counterpart." 


Green  quiets  the  nerves  an  oculist  explains.  You 
bet  it  does,  especially  if  it's  on  a  nice  crisp  piece 
of  paper  with  a  10  on  it. 


A  patient  who  complained  of  digestive  troubles 
was  told  by  a  specialist  that  he  was  drinking  too 
much  and  would  have  to  stop  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  patient,  "what  am  I  to  tell  the 
^vife?" 

The  doctor  thought  for  a  few  moments,  then  said, 
"Tell  her  you  are  suffering  from  syncopation.  That 
will  satisfy  her." 

The  patient  did  as  he  was  told. 


"What  is  syncopation?"  asked  the  wife. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  husband,  "but  that  is 
what  the  doctor  called  it." 

When  her  husband  had  gone  out,  the  wife  looked 
up  the  word  in  the  dictionary  and  found  it  meant 
"irregular  movement  from  bar  to  bar!"  The  hubby 
had  more  explaining  to  do. — Labor. 


"How  does  the  clock  go  that  you  won  at  the 
sports  meet?" 

"Fine— it  does  the  hour  in  50  minutes." 


Miss  Flippington  was  in  hysterics.  She  was  play- 
ing lead  in  that  successful  revue,  "Toodle-oh!"  and 
while  she  was  on  the  stage  someone  had  entered  her 
dressing  room  and  stolen  her  pearl  necklace. 

At  least  that  was  what  she  told  the  manager.  At 
last  that  gentleman  managed  to  calm  down  his  ex- 
cited star. 

"Where  did  you  keep  this  necklace?"  he  asked. 
"In  the  box  with  the  rest  of  my  jewelry,"  was 
the  answer. 

"What's  it  worth?" 

"Oh,"  was  the  more  cheerful  reply,  "at  least  a 
column  and  a  half." — Labor, 


"You'll  have  to  send  for  another  doctor,"  said  the 
one  who  had  been  called,  after  a  glance  at  the 
patient. 

"Am  I  so  ill  as  that?"  gasped  the  sufferer. 

"I  don't  just  know  how  ill  you  are,"  replied  the 
man  of  medicine,  "but  I  know  you're  the  lawyer  who 
cross-examined  me  when  I  appeared  as  an  expert 
witness.  My  conscience  won't  let  me  kill  you,  and 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  want  to  cure  you.   Good  day." 


The  teacher  was  lecturing  the  class  on  the  force 
of  gravity.  She  turned  to  a  boy  who  didn't  appear 
too  interested. 

"What  would  happen  if  we  had  no  air,  Jones?" 
she  asked. 

"We'd  all  be  bald,  teacher,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 
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This  department  joins  Mabel  Beck  and  Ada  Mont- 
g-omery  in  their  crusade  against  bright  red  finger- 
nails. Ada  tells  this  one  in  the  Topeka  Capital : 

A  Topeka  woman  was  having  lunch  in  a  restaurant 
and  just  as  the  waitress  was  removing  the  plate  the 
Topeka  woman  spied  what  she  took  to  be  another 
radish  and  made  a  hurried  grab  for  it.  To  her  amaze- 
ment she  found  herself  clutching  the  bright  red 
thumb  of  the  waitress. 

 0  

He  leaned  over  the  garden  fence  and  beckoned  to 
his  neighbor. 

'T  say,  old  man,"  he  said,  "I  understand  that  you 
have  Jones'  rake?" 

The  neighbor  nodded. 

"Good,"  said  the  first.  "If  you'll  let  me  borrow 
that  occasionally,  I'll  let  you  use  his  roller  whenever 
you  want  it." 

 0  

Doctor  (who  bought  a  new  car) — Look  here,  that 
car  you  just  sold  me  acts  like  a  mule. 

Indignant  Dealer — Say,  listen,  doctor,  there's  not 
a  better  car  on  the  market.  The  trouble  is  you  can't 
drive  a  car.  I  can  sell  you  a  car,  but  it's  a  cinch  that 
I  can't  sell  you  brains ! 

Doctor — Quite  so,  quite  so!  You  can't  sell  what 
you  haven't  got,  can  you? 

 0  

"You  say  you  served  in  France?"  said  the  restau- 
rant manager,  as  he  sampled  the  new  cook's  first 
soup. 

"Yes,  sir,  officers'  cook  for  two  years  and  wounded 
twice." 

"You're  lucky,  man.  It's  a  wonder  they  didn't 
kill  you." 

 0  

"I'll  soften  the  blow,"  said  the  trombone  player  as 
he  pushed  a  handkerchief  down  his  instrument. 


Author:  "This  is  the  plot  of  my  story.  A  mid- 
night scene.  Two  burglars  creep  stealthily  toward 
the  house.  They  climb  a  wall  and  force  open  a  win- 
dow and  enter  the  room,  the  clock  strikes  one." 

Sweet  Thing  (breathlessly) :    "Which  one?" 

 0  

Barber:  "Would  you  like  a  bottle  of  my  famous 
hair  restorer,  sir  ?  We  give  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves 
free  with  each  bottle,  to  prevent  hair  growing  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands  after  applying  it." 

 0  

Professor — Here  you  see  the  skull  of  a  chimpanzee, 
a  very  rare  specimen.  There  are  only  two  in  the 
country — one  in  the  national  museum,  and  I  have 
the  other. 

 0  

"She  has  a  head  like  a  door-knob." 

"How  come?" 

"Any  man  can  turn  it." 

 0  

"Do  clever  men  make  the  best  husbands?" 

"Clever  men  don't  get  married." 

 0  

Jack:  "My  idea  of  a  good  wife  is  a  woman  who 
can  make  good  bread." 

Jill:  "My  idea  of  a  good  husband  is  a  man  who 
can  raise  the  dough  in  the  hour  of  knead." 

— — 0  

Over  half  the  honey  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  from  clover  and  alfalfa. 

 0  

X:    "How  long  has  Mackie  been  in  business?" 
Y :   "Judging  from  his  typewriter  ribbon,  I  should 
say  57  years." 
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In  Pig.  11,  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  various  curves  is  identically  the  same 
as  in  Fig.  8,  except  that  the  curves  are  shown  in  different  positions  and  illustrate 
the  point  we  mentioned  in  Fig.  8. 

In  this  Fig.  D-B  is  used  as  the  diagonal  spring  line  and  A-B  as  the  spring  line 
of  arc  for  length  of  room. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  method  of  laying  out  half  the  full  curves  or  arcs  by  using  only 
half  of  each  span  or  spring  line. 

This  method  comes  in  handy  where  space  for  laying  out  work  is  limited  and 
further  illustrates  that  the  arcs  may  be  laid  out  on  either  side  of  various  spring  lines. 
Here  we  have  the  arc  for  length  of  room  on  opposite  side  of  center  line  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  The  center  line  is  here  used  as  the  span  for  curve  of  long  side  of  room. 
The  curve  of  arc  above  span  E-G  in  Fig.  12  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  above  spring 
line  A-B  in  Fig.  11. 


SEGMENTAL  GROIN  CEILING 

(In  rectangular  room) 


Fig.  IS 
Scale  M"  =  l'-0" 


In  Fig.  13  is  illustrated  the  method  of  laying  out  a  Segmental  Groin  ceiling. 

The  process  of  finding  the  curves  of  the  various  sweeps  is  the  same  as  previously 
explained,  in  the  other  groin  ceilings. 

Note  that  the  curve  for  length  of  room  in  this  figure  is  above  spring  line  D-C, 
while  in  Fig.  11  this  curve  is  established  above  A-B  as  the  spring  line. 
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Pig.  14 
Scale  %"  =  l'-0" 

F 


ELUPTICAL  GROIN  CEILING 

(In  rectangular  room) 


Fi^.  15 
Scale    M"  =  l'-0" 


Fig.  14  illustrates  a 
method  of  laying  out 
an  elliptical  groin  ceil- 
ing. The  procedure  in 
this  case  is  the  same 
as  explained  in  other 
groin  layouts.  The 
curve  for  length  of 
room  in  this  drawing 
is  placed  above  spring 
line  D-C. 


Fig.  15  is  a  part  of 
Fig.  14,  the  curves 
from  spring  lines  A-H 
and  A-G  being  just  the 
opposite  to  those  in 
Fig.  14. 
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In  Fig.  15  half  the  spring  lines  are  divided  into  9  spaces  in- 
stead of  8  spaces  which  are  used  in  Fig.  14.  But  as  explained 
(before,  any  number  of  spaces  may  be  used  and  they  may  be  equal 
or  unequal  spaces,  just  so  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  spring 
lines  and  the  ones  of  same  numbers  or  same  positions  are  made 
the  same  lengths. 
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HOW  TIME  WAS  DIVIDED  BY  ANCIENT 
SAXON  KING 

To  the  Editor  of  Labor: 

The  following  quotation  from  "The  Astrologer  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  published  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1824,  may  be  of  interest: 

"Extraordinary  Division  of  Time— Eldred,  a  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  here  in  England,  designed  the 
day  and  night,  equally  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
three  especial  uses,  and  observed  them  by  the  burn- 
ing of  a  taper  set  in  his  chapel. 

"Eight  hours  he  spent  in  meditation  and  read- 
ing; eight  hours  in  provision  for  himself,  his  repose 
and  health;  and  the  other  eight  about  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom." 

King  Eldred  was  born  in  923  A.  D.  and  came 
to  the  throne  in  946,  and  died  in  the  year  955  at  the 
age  of  32.  He  lived  in  troublous  times  when  it  was 
quite  a  distinction  to  die  in  bed  before  the  other 
fellow  reached  him. 

He  was  king  of  the  West  Saxons  when  England 
was  divided  into  half  a  dozen  small  kingdoms.  When 
business  was  dull  it  was  considered  quite  the  thing 
to  make  war  on  Wales,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or 
some  of  the  other  small  kingdoms  in  England. 
'Arlington,  Va.  L.  S. 


NUMBERS 

Whenever  a  new  piece  of  legislation  is  introduced 
in  Congress  it  usually  is  a  signal  for  some  group 
of  business  men  to  rush  to  Washington  and  com- 
plain their  businesses  would  be  ruined  if  the  bill 
became  law. 

Newspapei-men  had  given  the  palm  to  the  stock 
brokers  for  being  the  prize  squawkers  until  a  hear- 
ing was  held  the  other  day  on  a  bill  designed  to 
tighten  up  the  anti-gambling  laws  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


A  tall  Negro  demanded  to  be  heard  in  opposition. 

"Ize  a  runner  fo'  de  numbers'  game,"  he  frankly 
told  an  astonished  committee,  "an'  dis  here  bill 
would  ruin  my  business.  De  boss  only  takes  in  about 
$400  a  week  now.  After  payin'  wages,  rent,  light, 
heat,  police  protection  an'  holdin'  back  enough  in 
case  he  gets  hit  twice  with  de  same  number,  dere 
ain't  much  left.  Please  don't  pass  this  bill.  Busi- 
ness is  bad  enough  at  best." 


DO  NOT  PATRONIZE 

The  Duluth,  Minnesota  Building  Trades  Council 
reports  that  the  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  has  com- 
pleted a  $75,000.00  remodeling  job  in  their  city  and 
that  it  was  a  nonunion  job  throughout.  Members 
of  our  organization  are  requested  not  to  patronize 
this  firm. 

 0  

CORRECTION 
The  suspension  of  Brother  George  P.  Ebbe  18480 
by  Local  Union  No.  85  published  in  the  April  issue, 
was  not  justified  and  the  brother  is  again  in  good 
standing  as  heretofore. 

The  correct  membership  number  of  W.  F.  Luetke 
published  in  the  April  issue  under  Suspended  for 
Nonpayment  of  Dues,  by  Local  85  is  2273. 

 o  

SEND  IN  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE 
The  secretary  of  each  local  union  is  requested  to 
send  in  the  questionnaire  for  his  local  union  as  soon 
as  possible.    If  you  do  not  have  a  blank,  please 
write  to  headquarters  for  youis  at  once. 


DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
11    R.  P.  Norton  25974 
42    F.  E.  Bradway  31408 
74    Theo.  Koeppen  10687 
74    Edw.  Schreiber  29670 


IN  MEMCI^IAM 


46    Joseph  Brule,  6265. 

53    Walter  Stout  Hurst,  17191. 

74    Henry  Herman  Renwanz,  28782. 

244    Geo.  Wm.  Dorman, 


73  Clifford  Marion  BerryhiU,  25693. 

74  Wm.  Henry  Moore. 

74  Frederick  Christopher  Wendt,  12838. 
12097. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  was  God's  ^\^ll  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  CHfford  Berryhill,  No.  25693, 
RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  73  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  m  this,  their  hour  of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  husband  and  father,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  73  be  draped  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  and  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

H.  L.  BEERMANN, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  73. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

JUNE  RECEIPTS 


June  Local 

Amount 

June  Local 

Amount 

1 

302 

May  report  .  .  .  .  $ 

4.50 

13 

5 

May  report  .... 

55.00 

1 

136 

B.  T.  &  reinst. ; 

13 

8 

May  report  .... 

17.40 

4.00 

1 3 

110 

June  report   .  . . 

4.50 

1 

255 

May  report  .... 

4  gQ 

13 

213 

May  report  .... 

2.70 

4 

46 

On  account  .... 

250.00 

13 

240 

June  report   .  . . 

15.80 

4 

7 

April   report    .  . 

.90 

13 

286 

May  report  .... 

15.30 

4 

1 2 

May  report  .... 

12.60 

13 

319 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

3.00 

4 

1 8 

May  report 

10.75 

13 

42 

B.   T.    &  reinst. 

30.00 

4 

28 

iviay  report  .... 

15.30 

1 3 

262 

"R       HP       jPt-  T'nir\o<- 

JD.    i .    oc  reinst. 

18.00 

4 

3  2 

J une  report  .  . . 

53.10 

1 3 

255 

June  r6port   .  .  . 

8.65 

4 

39 

Mar. "Apr,  reports 

40.00 

g 

JunG  report   .  .  . 

38.60 

4 

62 

June  report   . . . 

12.40 

1 3 

May  report  .... 

74.70 

4 

64 

J  une  report   . . . 

7.20 

1 1 

25 

May  report  .... 

8.70 

4 

70 

May  report  .... 

4.50 

14 

55 

June  report   .  .  . 

5.40 

4 

8  2 

May  report  .  .  .  . 

7.20 

1 4 

8  7 

June  report   .  .  . 

8  10 

4 

97 

Dec.-  Ja,n.-  Feb.  - 

14 

100 

May  report  .... 

37.00 

Mar.  reports .  . 

28.00 

1 4 

225 

May-J une  reports 

20.00 

4 

9  9 

May  report  .... 

17.10 

May  report  .... 

3.60 

4 

197 

"R               itr  -roincf 
JJ.     J..     06  IclUbL.. 

15.00 

1 4 

3  44 

May  report  .... 

7.05 

255 

B.  T.  &  reinst. . 

3.00 

it 

1.00 

4 

279 

May  report  .... 

3.60 

June  report   .  .  . 

16.40 

4 

292 

May-June  reports 

10.95 

15 

27 

June  report   .  .  . 

60.60 

4 

350 

May  report  .... 

3.15 

1 5 

3  4 

June  report   -  .  . 

4.50 

401 

May  report  .... 

10.30 

June  report   .  .  . 

14.60 

g 

244 

Xi                     J?r      T»£iT»lCjf  . 

r>.   1 .  oc  remsL. , 

15 

162 

May  report  .... 

16.20 

T 

4.00 

1 5 

217 

May  report  .... 

4.50 

5 

57 

J  une  report   . . . 

10.12 

1 5 

222 

June  report   .  .  . 

8.80 

g 

June  report   . . . 

19.90 

June  report   .  .  . 

12.60 

g 

49 

May  report  .... 

5.40 

15 

246 

May  report  .... 

11.20 

g 

419 

May  report  .... 

5.40 

15 

Enroll.  J    supp. .  . 

4.00 

2  6 

May  report  .... 

20.15 

260 

May  report  .... 

39.45 

386 

Apr. -May  report 

30.00 

15 

299 

June  report   •  .  • 

7.20 

g 

259 

June  report   . . . 

4.50 

1 5 

June  report  .  .  . 

21.70 

g 

332 

May  report  .... 

6.40 

1 5 

46 

On  account    .  .  . 

513.20 

311 

B,  T.  &  reinst. ; 

June  report   •  .  . 

6.45 

T 

16.00 

1 8 

63 

May  report  (cr.) 

June  report  .  .  . 

17.40 

June  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

1  Q 

June  report   . . . 

15.60 

18 

May  report  .... 

10.80 

CO 

oo 

June  report  . . . 

108.30 

1  o 

1 8 

278 

June  report   .  .  . 

17.10 

67 

May  report  .... 

32.40 

?s 

^54 

June  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

June  report   . . . 

27.30 

May  report  .... 

40.00 

77 

May-June  reports 

14.40 

IS 

106 

June  report  .  .  . 

15.30 

8  8 

Jan.   report    . . . 

18.30 

1 8 

434 

May-June  reports 

6.05 

108 

May  report  .... 

9.00 

1 8 

7  5 

May  report  .... 

25.45 

115 

Apr.  -  May  -  June 

June  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

reports  (cr)  .  . 

IS 

1  no 

o  ^ 

June  report  .  .  . 

28.10 

125 

May  report  .... 

9.00 

1 8 

8  4 

May  report  .... 

4.50 

Mo 

June  report   .  .  . 

13.10 

Jo 

June  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

1 1 

143 

May  report  .... 

41.40 

1 8 

345 

May  report  .... 

18.00 

11 

144 

May  report  .... 

13.40 

1 8 

158 

June  report   .  .  . 

4.50 

J  j- 

172 

May  report  .... 

41.40 

1 8 

1 4 

May  report  .... 

9.90 

May  report  .... 

18.80 

1 8 

392 

June  report   .  .  . 

36.25 

11 

268 

May  report 

9.90 

1? 

103 

June  report 

9.00 

11 

281 

June  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

18 

359 

May  report  .... 

2.70 

11 

413 

June  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

18 

319 

May  report  .... 

4.50 

11 

395 

B.   T    &  reinst. 

15.00 

18 

21 

June  report   .  .  . 

11.70 

11 

79 

B.    T.    &  reinst. 

15.00 

18 

136 

June  report   .  . . 

16.30 

12 

1 

June  report  . . . 

17.10 

19 

33 

June  report   .  .  . 

63.10 

12 

72 

May  report  .... 

126.10 

19 

83 

June  report   . . . 

12.40 

12 

73 

June  report   .  .  . 

88  80 

19 

85 

Apr.-May  reports 

19.80 

12 

105 

May  report  .... 

13.90 

19 

132 

May  report  .... 

7.00 

12 

123 

May  report  .... 

9.65 

19 

254 

June  report  (cr.) 

12 

190 

May-June  reports 

56.70 

19 

275 

June  report  .  .  • 

3.60 

12 

305 

Apr.-May  reports 

6.30 

19 

442 

May  report  .... 

3.60 

12 

429 

June  report   .  .  . 

11.50 

19 

308 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

13 

4 

June  report  (cr.) 

supp.;  Apr.  tax 

50.00 

June 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
22 

22 
22 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Local 


26 
26 
26 
26 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

28 
28 
28 
29 
29 


29 
29 
29 
29 

29 


65 
228 
250 
378 
380 

76 
215 
234 
258 
139 
147 
185 
262 

353 
244 
42 
78 
93 
96 
122 
224 
332 
435 
28 
374 


71 
171 
302 
142 


40 
104 
208 
190 
166 
478 
28 
12 
47 
203 
228 
240 

10 
23 
111 
43 

2 


217 
74 
308 


Apr.   report    .  .  . 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report  .  .  . 

June  report   .  . . 

June  report  .  .  . 

May  report  .... 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report  (cr.) 

June  report   .  . . 

Overpaid  enroll. 

June  report  .  . . 

May  report    .  .  . 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 
supp  

May  report  .... 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report  .  .  . 

June  report   .  . . 

June  report   . . . 

June  report   . . . 

June  report   . . . 

May  report  .... 

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

Mar.-  Apr.-  May 
reports   

June  report  .  . . 

June  report   .  . . 

June  report  (cr.) 

June  report   .  .  . 

Remittances  held 
pending  decis- 
ion of  Execu- 
tive Board  in 
appeal  to  re- 
store charter. 

June  report   . . . 

May  report  .... 

May  report  .... 

B.  T  

June  report  .  . . 

B.  T.  &  reinst..  . 

B.  T.  &  reinst.. 

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report   .  . . 

May-June  reports 

June  tax  (add'l.) 

Supp.;  former 
indt  

June  report   .  .  . 

May  report  .... 

June  report  .  .  . 

June  report  .  . . 

Int.  fine — F.  A. 
L  i  n  d  s  trom, 
23193  (ap- 
pealed)   

June  report   .  .  . 

June  report  .  . . 

Apr.   report    .  .  . 

Transfer  indt. 
for  June  .... 

The  Lather — ad- 
vertising .... 


Amount 
62.50 
5.50 
16.30 
2.70 
5.40 
5.00 
14.90 

9.00 
3.90 
2.70 
10.00 

5.10 
21.10 
221.70 
130.50 
8.10 
12.55 
4.50 
9.75 
16.15 
5.40 
9.40 
3.00 

3.90 
9.90 
15.70 

4.50 


32.80 

2.00 
34.70 

5.50 
18.00 
39.05 
12.60 

3.00 
12.60 
75.60 

5.40 
.90 

1.80 
12.60 
9.10 
9.90 

4.50 


5.00 
1.80 
486.30 
50.00 

168.65 

27.50 


Total    receipts.  .  $4,604.17 


JUNE  DISBURSEMENTS 

June  June 

15    Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  premium  on  burglary  15    April  tax  to  Building  Trades  Dept   60.75 

policy   $      15.00     15    April  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   81.00 

15    Workers  Education  Bureau,  2d  quarter  tax       20.00     15    American  Checkwriter  Co.,  office  supp   16.50 
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20    George  T.  Moore,  organizer,  on  account....  50.00 
20    Robt.  A.  Farrell,  1  day's  pay  and  transpor- 
tation, witness  in  suit  of  former  Local 

Union  No.   3  vs.  International    13.00 

22  Riehl  Printing  Co.,  June  journal  and  cuts.  .  494.50 
22    The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  June 

journals    55.91 

22    The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service 

5/11 — 6/8/34    2.10 

22    Ideal  Stapling  Machine  Co.,  office  supp   1.75 

22    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   2.25 

22  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  repairing  typewriter.  1.35 
22    The  Distillata  Co.,  June  installment  on  cooler, 

water    4.05 


22    The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  1.  d. 

service    41.60 

22    The    Western    Union    Telegraph    Co.,  May 

messageso    3.02 

29    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   26.86 

29    Office  salaries    675.00 

29    Funeral  benefits  paid: 

Local    24,  Clarence  Weston  Taylor,  277.  .  500.00 

Local  308,  Benj.  Manicchia,  8104   300.00 

29    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President    940.00 

29  Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer...  500.00 
29    Central  United  National  Bank,  service  chrge. 

and  Fed.  tax    9.09 


Total  disbursements   $3,813.63 


Cash  on  hand.  May  31,  1934   $78,208.91 

June  receipts    4,604.17 


$82,813.08 

June   disbursements    3,813.63 


Cash  on  hand,  June  29,  1934   $78,999.45 

ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 


57    Louis  Robert  McNulty  36244 
139    Gabriel  Henry  Dandeneau 
36245 

S55    Clarence  Hubert  Crockett 
36246 


260    James  Mitchell  Shannon  36247 
260     Edward  H.  Plunkett  36248 
353     Frank  Gurney  Wheatcroft 
36249 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 


104  Loyd  Jefferson  Walling  (May) 
74    Charles  William  Schulz  36251 


255  J.  V.  Henry  22891 

197  C.  R.  Baluff  7130 

197  J.  E.  Miller  29232 

197  R.  W.  Muse  13895 

197  J.  S.  Lane  18347 

S50  A.  K.  Kennard  16468 

244  P.  Saccia  27244 

42  G.  F.  Weston  30831 

42  E.  J.  Bellefontalne  23913 

Sll  J.  C.  Beamis  17894 

ail  T.  W.  Bundy  8924 

46  J.  R.  Glynn  34311 

392  J.  Tranguch  36171 

892  A.  W.  EMschel  (May)  3021 

42  C.  J.  Keck  26161 

65  E.  C.  Mann  (May)  35898 

228  F.  M.  Brocker  20657 

228  C.  F.  Frazier  18579 

853  L.  L.  Peterson  35956 

186  C.  A.  Riney  (May)  18378 


93  J.  O.  Hooghton  26925 

93  Geo.  Swanson  15446 

28  J.  Brothers  16354 

374  D   T.  Curty  33949 

71  E.  A.  Griffith  5412 

47  8  F.  Dickerboom  35064 

478  F.  L.  Presnell  35062  . 

478  E.  C.   Dodge  35063 

28  E.  W.  Smith  19593 

'ill  Wm.  H.  Gosnell  22962 

Sll  W.  W.  Gosnell  11576 

311  R.  A.  Teed  23916 

19  John  Fairbairn  34172 

395  Wm.  D.  Foster  14221 

395  J.  W.   Foster  13861 

3J6  R.  L.  Fawcett  21980 

395  W.  L.  Morrison  15508 

395  F.  D.  Gerald  32879 

79  W.  Bouthillette  20630 

79  P.  W.  Curley  35400 


79  G.  H.  Bearing  33777 

79  H.  J.  Prenier  32914 

79  F.  L.  Prenier  27602 

262  W.  P.  Pate  27694 

262  W.  R.  Lea  23173 

262  W.  E.  Marshall  35486 

262  J.  B.  Springer  32941 

262  W.  R.  Johnston  35521 

262  Tom  F.  Durham  29702 

262  T.  R.  Hollingsworth  25476 

172  J.  C.  Moreland  14821 

5  M.  Delictal  8490 

5  E.  R.  Miottel  17345 

319  S.  Hartwell  29800 

42  H.  Means  30974 

42  F.  B.  Gridley  30852 

9  A.  Shearer  15831 

27  H.  L.  Parsons  24558 

260  O.  J.  Bogda  10116 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


108 

Wm.  Martin  (No.  3)  22783 

9 

H.  B.  Bell  27356 

65 

M.  Sala  (Mar.)  34«22 

108 

Edw.  Martin  19710 

106 

F.  Norgard  32491 

47 

A.  J.  Webb  16516 

123 

P.  A.  McCaffrey  (Apr.)  24247 

106 

F.  Stabile  18563 

47 

A.  M.  Himburg  27605 

123 

E.  A.  Connor  (Apr.)  24496 

345 

H.  Bender  (May)  17311 

217 

T.  L.  Nicholas  (May)  20217 

123 

S.  J.  Huges  (Apr.)  29453 

345 

H.  E.  Devendorf  (May)  16881 

217 

G.  E.  Betts  (May)  17728 

286 

E.  P.  Nichols  (May)  17947 

345 

A.  Fowler  (May)  4703 

.  217 

R.  H.  Rentz  (May)  34772 

286 

J.  P.  Sullivan  (May)  18095 

65 

H.  E.  Tinney  (Mar.)  27757 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

38 

R.  J.  InniB  (May)  36044 

8273 

244 

I.  Silverberg  (Ren.  May)  34049 

77 

W.  A.  Farris  (Apr.)  17991 

244 

J.  S.  Amenita  (Ren.  May) 

244 

L.  Steinman  (Ren.  May) 

88 

M.  Earhart  (Ren.  Feb.)  11004 

18625 

32841 

88 

R.  M.  McKay  (Ren.  Feb.) 

244 

A.  Boreerson  (Ren.  Apr.) 

244 

B.  Zichitello  (Ren.  May) 

16132 

28510 

26820 

88 

C.  Wallem  (Dec.  '33)  26028 

244 

H.  Fischbeln  (Ren.  May) 

244 

I.  Weintrauh  (Ren.  May) 

4 

J.  M.  Vanfossen  (May)  8956 

19541 

32171 

72 

E.  R.  Boyd  (Ren.  May)  34476 

244 

P.  Giacalone  (Ren.  May) 

244 

C.  Gerardi  (Ren.  May)  32706 

42 

W.  E.  Crane  (May)  24544 

19055 

244 

J.  Oneto  (May)  19267 

2 

G.  P.  Kujaski  (Ren.  May) 

244 

I.  Indig  (Ren.  May)  3457» 

15580 

244 

W.  Lipkln  (Ren.)  27691 

47 

E.  J.  VonHagen,  Jr.  (Ren.) 

104 

J.  Andreas  (Ren.  Apr.)  28007 

244 

S.  Shnurman  (Ren.  May) 

16427 

308 

V.  Prestigiacoma  (Rem.  May) 

27702 

74 

W.  A.  Fitch  (May)  11094 
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74    A.  M.  Delcourt  (Ren.  May) 
34241 

74    M.  D.  Dwyer  (Ren.)  28540 
74     C.  Frost  (Ren.  May)  28727 
74    N.  A.  Gerlick  (Ren.)  19832 


74    R.  C.  Gerlich  (Ren.)  23435 
74    W.  J.  Graham   (Ren.)  17672 
74    A.  Hermesdorf   (Ren.)  13216 
74    R.  B.  Lewis   (Ren.  May) 
29292 


74  O.  Peterson  (Ren.  May)  5400 

74  H.  M.  Sullivan  (Ren.)  12865 

74  M.  D.  Weaver  30256 

74  T.  W.  Wedekind  (Ren.)  34037 

74  E,  E.  Wehling  (Ren.)  34003 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 


102    P.  H.  Harrington  33808 
308    A.  Cucinotta  27982 
46    F.  J.  Ford  27838 


244  H.  Berman  (May)  32453 

244  I.  DeSalvo  (May)  23219 

244  V.  Intravia  (May)  31489 

244  M.  Leyman  13528 


244  S.  Suflan  (May)  24984 
244  A.  Yelles  (May)  12417 
244     G.  DiBenedetto  32005 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

74     C.  R.  Filkey  (May)   10049  74    L.  B.  Lewis  (May)  30649 

REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNION 

79    Worcester,  Mass.  395    Warren,  Ohio 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

73    C.  J.  Hall  34530  $100.00 

SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

73     C.  J.  Hall  34530 


TRANSFERS 


From  To 

2    F.  Lindstrom  23193    32 

4    J.  Cusatis  29997   392 

4    H.  Karius   24814  392 

7    L.  K.  Mallow  30169   255 

9     S.  L.  McGhie  25593   46 

11  H.  W.  Williams  25862... 292 

23  G.  L.  VanHucklon  28546.  .  74 

27    W.  L.  Jones  32950   21 

S2    J.  N.  Hall  32981   166 

82    R.  B.  Hall  30731   166 

S2    P.  Lindstrom  23193   2 

82    W.   Pfeiffer  24188   166 

S«    F.  Lindstrom  23193   2 

36    W.   Miller   8423    5 

86    W.  A.  Wallace  7380   9 

42    J.  W.  Watson  15622   88 

46    L.   Berry   18425    386 

46    D.  Connolly  22536    386 


From  To 

46    J.  Howe  20889   42 

46    W.  Howe  17790   42 

52     R.  Barlbour  29333    166 

52    E.  Demars  23269   166 

52    E.  L.  Sorrick  30293    166 

54    M.  T.  Reeves  23871    305 

57    L.  B.  Scudder  25105   166 

57    E.  A.  ShiCfer  25097   166 

65     W.  L.  Fox  31692  268 

65    A.  Lazarewich  10981    88 

65    J.  Pelat  16843   88 

65    F.  Soncini  2985  268 

68    L.  A.  Reed  11726  258 

72    A.  C.  Baldwin  15908   123 

72    A.  F.  Baldwin  693    123 

72    C.  F.  Forsyth  8791  123 

77    A.  C.  Gauthier  15906   104 

77    J.  P.  Powers  17128  104 


From  To 

123    T.  C.  Stafford  23789   72 

132    F.  Watts  18207   78 

166     B.  Damron  30006    25 

166    R.  Dobson  19495  386 

212    J.  H.  Vilas  11749  258 

215    A.  Baumann  26935   46 

215  W.  B.  Symington  24461.  .  .  46 

234    H.  F.  Kauertx  18795   45 

234    A.  Nicholson  15167   4i 

234    C.  R.  Nicholas  4985   45 

268     H.  Schumacher  1881   66 

386    L.  Berry  18425   4« 

386    D.  Connolly  22536    46 

483     J.  J.  Gutzeit  33100  190 

483     F.  C.  Hickock  29533   190 

483    L.  P.  White  34895  190 

483    J.   Wilke   29605  196 

483    G.  Wilke  30583  190 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

18 

?  6.25 

47 

R.  Dishion  17356 

240 

4.10 

7 

J. 

A.  Willis  3611© 

32 

4.50 

392 

J.  N.  Hall  32981 

240 

7.30 

7 

H. 

Fletcher  36107 

26 

8.00 

73 

G.  D.  Brooks  24716 

260 

3.00 

38 

O. 

J.  Bogda  10116 

26 

5.00 

73 

C.  N.  Johnson  25125 

74 

4.00 

429 

c. 

B.  Baldwin  24754 

68 

20.00 

328 

C.  H.  Ball  22341 

262 

6.00 

45 

T. 

R.  Hollingsworth  25475 

172 

12.00 

407 

J.  C.  Moreland  14822 

392 

2.00 

4 

J. 

Cusatis  29997 

172 

3.00 

364 

J.  C.  Moreland  14822 

392 

36.50 

4 

M. 

Tranguch  29993 

72 

8.00 

123 

W.  A.  Fraser  20842 

250 

2.00 

102 

H. 

Craemer  33641 

72 

4.00 

123 

J.  J.  Chisholm  36166 

42 

6.00 

9 

H. 

E.  Lee  21456 

123 

5.00 

73 

C.  M.  Stafford  757 

2 
28 

11.00 
6.00 

435 
120 

F. 
E. 

A.  Lindstrom  23193 
W.  Smith  19593 

190 

2.50 

483 

L.  P.  White  34895 

42 

3.75 

74 

c. 

J.  Keck  26161 

190 

2.56 

483 

J.  J.  Gut2eit  S3100 

42 

10.00 

434 

u. 

S.  Gridley  10978 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  An.geles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittshurgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.   Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeve  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  243,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302.  353,  379,  434,  442  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209, 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  MeldaM, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  96  99,  123,  139,  246  and  254.  Meeta 
quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Bobbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     F.  A.  Petridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54  and  380.    W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  83,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City    Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  309.  Meets  last  Sat.  each  month  alternately 
in  affiliated  cities.    Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Application  Blanks,  doz  $     .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Apprentice  Indentures   50  Labels,  per  50  35 

Arrearage  Notices   50  Lapel  Button   50 

Charter    2.00  Letter  Heads,  Official...  70 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00  Manual   50 

Constitution   15  Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.25 

Contractor  Certificates   50  Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Dating  Stamp   50  Reports,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15  Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00  Seal    4.50 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25  Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75  Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75  Stamp  Pad   26 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50  Statements  of  Indebtedness  35 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50  Transfers   50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25  Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00  Trlnlicate  Receints  36 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00  ".^"j^^^®  Receipts   36 

Fin.,Sec.  Ledger,    900  pa^es   25.00  Withdrawal  Cards   60 

Fin   Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages    27.50  Working  Permits   38 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar, 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Phone, 
Potomac  2038. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Men., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Rm.  308, 

Mather  Bldg.,  G  St.  het.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill, 
228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  aahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and   4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  R.  1,  Box  558C. 
14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.     Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,   797   Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  1331  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    H.  W.  O'Neill,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1206  Clemont  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  .St.  Joseph,  Mo. — -Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.    L.  A.  Moffitt,  1737  V2  Ottawa  Dr. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Sun.  10  a.  m., 

4261/2  N.  W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.  H.  W.  Andrews,  mail  address.  So.  W.  30th  St. 
and  Agnew;  residence,  2416  So.  W.  Binkley. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  8  p.  m.. 

Room  218,  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Boland,  Craig 
Beach  Village,  Diamond,  O. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  John  Ryan,  Act.  Sec,  311  Stonehill  Rd. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St.. 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

3  2  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Node  Taneyhill,  B.  A.,  513 
Lincoln  Ave.     Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  Sec,  R.  2,  Box  59. 
W.  Nebraska.    Tel.  County  22R1. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets  l8t 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

4  0  Anderson,    Ind. — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

42  Los  Angeles,   Calif. — Meets   every   Fri.,    8:00   p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    L.  Mash- 
burn,  B.  A.,  209  E.  99th  St.    Tel.  Thornwall  2903. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 
Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

45  Augusta,  Ga. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.  8  p.  m.,  1587 

Luckey  St.    T.  N.  Bacon,  1006  Talcott  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  Ave. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  8 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson 
323  Adelaide  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  502  6  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Him- 
street,  211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.    E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  P.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.  evening,  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.    Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.    J.  H.  Mitchell,  1031  17th  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — -Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  540  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  1st 
and  3d  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
-  Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard,  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.— Meets  every  Fri.,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

J.  P.  Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  7  9  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

7  7  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tern.,  Lom- 
bard Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  P.  D.  No  3,  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tower 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — P.  W.  Curley,  186  Dana  Ave. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

13  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 
R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


87  Reading,   Pa. — ^Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,  87  Oriole* 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterl«y 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 562  11th  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  Z05V2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakevlew  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  22  Butman  St.. 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Men., 
Labor  Temple,  Walnut  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David 
Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — ^Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfield  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.  8  p.  m.,  1144 

Park  Ave.  Lee  Rov  Patton.  1144  Park  Ave.  Phone, 
CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  every  Pri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  9. 

R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  5.  Box  83.    Tel.,  Glendale  0363. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. — Meets  3d  Mon..  Grand  Rapldx 

Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  233  W.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New 
Walnut  St.,  No,  Plainfield.  N.  J.     Phone  1899M. 

107  Hammond.    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues..    Hammond  "Ltib. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle.  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilminsrton.  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  T  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinsrer.  Fin.  Sec,  3324  3Bth 
St.    Ed.  Sands.  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee.  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  8  p.  m..  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  229  So.  5th  Ave. 

111  Madison.  Wis. — Meets  2d  Pridav,  Labor  Tem..  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  Ta.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford.  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Ranids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman.  R.  R.  1.  Tel..  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora.  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas.  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  V2  Main  St. 

J.  C.  Willis,  P.  T.,  Rt.  1,  Box  197. 

123  Brockton.  Mass. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  86  Main  St..  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan.  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 
Hall,  4  4  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  B.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

1«6  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m.. 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Pall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

140  Dallas,  Tex. — Meets  8  p.  m.,  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  1803 

Commerce  St.    F.  E.  Bundy,  1420  N.  Beckley  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  "Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  'Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.   T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz.  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Phone,  Puyallup  3336. 

168  Dubuque.  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek.  112  A  St. 

166  Albany.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 
B.  A.,  Delmar,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.    Phone  9-1325. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

1231  Locust  St.  J.  T.  Brennan.  25  So.  Magnolia  Ave. 
Tel.  675-495. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

179  Ogden.  Utah. — H.  L.  Gaut,  Sec,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
O.  L.  Freed,  311  So.  Sycamore  St. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Rd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galeshurg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Boston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

208  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  315  Vz  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St.. 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  63  No.  Williams  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  195  Lombard  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kol'b  St.    Phone,  Taylor  5876. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Hon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116 Va  W.  Gold  Ave.  D.  F.  Endicott,  1033  For- 
rester Ave. 

240  Montgomery,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Standard 
Drug  Store,  cor.  High  and  Jackson.  John  O.  Hague, 
B.  A.  and  Corr.  Sec,  1510  So.  Holt  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

24  6  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  14  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    .lames  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn.— Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    T.  C.  Baker,  Sec.  P.  T.,  R.  F.  D.  6. 

258  Billings,  Mont.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 

Waiters'  Hall.  A.  S.  Kerr,  Box  2467  Ft.  Peck  Dam, 
Mont. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

2  60  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Mon.,   7:30,  Labor  Temple, 

212  8th  Ave.  N.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave., 
Rt.  No.  2. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   1st  Fri.,   Painters'  Hall, 

W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Filer,  1311  Penn  Ave. 
268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m.,  415  B 
St.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  Va  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 

Bd.  meets  7  p.  m.  J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 
2473-J. 

279  Joplin,  Mo.- — ^Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6  Jop- 

lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tern. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.  Harry  Johnson,  Sec,  Meads  Point,  Green- 
wich, Conn.    Tel.,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tern.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1217  Mailman 
Ct.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  North  St.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:00  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  L.  Cottell,  120  Howard  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

805  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall,  cor. 
7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.   Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 

210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Frick  Mgee  Bldg.,  Washington  St.  Claus  Ross,  15 
Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Rex  A.  Teed,  414  Taylor  St. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne.  Wyo. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

832  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio — Meets  4th  Sun.,  115  Glover  St. 
F.  A.  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 


353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Elim  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall, 
17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt,  R.  1.  Box  1154. 
Residence,  3644  N.  18th  St. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro,  111.    Tel.,  67. 

3  79  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3,  Labor  Temple.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S. 
Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 
Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave- 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m..  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

395  Warren,  Ohio — W.  D.  Foster,  428  Main  Ave.,  S.  W. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 
6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabiness 
Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.  Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 
515  Eva  St. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall. 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St. 

42  9  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 

223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  20, 
Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  205,  36  Garard  Ave. 

43  5  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 
Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

4  39  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m., 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  437 
7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  448  Ocean 
View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  C.  F.  Snyder,  448 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 
-Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
4091/2  W.  Church  St. 

47  8  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 
Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 
Cleveland  St. 

483  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

485  Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    A.  A.  Banks,  1166  Hickory  St. 


A  Rpr(>r<>nce  Book  No  Apprentice  or  .lODrneyman  C»n  Afford  to  Be  Without 


LATHERS!! 


An   fconomical   and  valuable 
gift  for  the  apprentice 
and  journeyman 


ATTENTION!! 


A  splendid  contribution  to  the 
trades  both  lasting  and 
educational 


The  ;ird  edition  of  LATHERS  CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND 
REFERENCE  BOOK  by  Harry  J.  Hagen.  Is  now  ready  (or 
distribution.  It  contains  over  a  hundred  new  drawings, 
illustrations  and  articles  not  appearing  in  previous  editions. 
The  preparation  uf  this  text  has  covered  many  years  of  study 
in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men lathers. 

Mechanics  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  of  modern 
scht'Oliug  will  find  this  an  invaluable  guide  and  reference  book 
on  such  subjects  as  lay-out  work,  with  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion for  solving  practical  problems  on  the  job,  mechanical 
drawing,  blue  print  reading,  geometrical  analysis  and  its 
adaptation  to  actual  construction  and  many  other  subjects 
essential  to  the  well-trained  mechanic. 

The  instructions  for  laying  out  work  are  presented  In  such 
simplified  form  that  the  average  mechanic  will  have  no  trouble 
in  uuderstanding  and  follovring  the  drawings  and  explana- 
tions. 

A  few  hours  of  study  and  honest  effort  ^-ech  week  in  follow- 
ing the  instructions  as  outlined,  will  prepar-'  the  mechanic  to 
more  readily  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  on  the  Job. 
Wood  lathers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  metal  end  of  the  industry. 

Iq  this,  the  great  machine  age,  competition  for  jobs  is  daily 

Prlo»-  «.<MI  Per  Copy. 


becoming  a  greater  problem.  The  moKt  capable  mechanic  ha« 
the  best  chance  of  being  regularly  employed.  This  book  will 
help  you  to  become  competent. 

Starting  out  with  a  straight  line  and  a  true  circle,  the 
instructions  gradually  lead  into  many  problems  in  which 
Angles,  Degrees,  Bisecting,  Use  of  Scale  Rule,  Mechanical 
Methods  of  Division,  etc.,  are  fully  explained.  Methods  of 
showing  lines,  material,  breaks,  sections,  etc.,  on  blue  prints 
follow.  Then  the  Arches,  Semi-Circular,  Segmental,  Gothic, 
Elliptical,  Moorish,  Ogee,  etc  (38  large  illustrations,  many 
new).  Then  follow  articles  on  Suspended  Ceilings,  I'artitions, 
Pilasters,  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Mitres,  Angle  Brackets. 
Laying  out  Brackets  from  Plaster  Details  and  other  similar 
subjects.  The  mechanic  is  then  shown  how  to  lay  out  Vaults 
and  Groins  (18  illustrations,  many  new)  ;  Lunettes  and  Pene- 
trations (23  illustrationst,  and  other  ornamental  ceilings. 
There  are  also  articles  on  developments  of  new  material  in  the 
Lathing  Industry,  and  articles  on  hangers,  both  rod  and  flat 
Iron,  showing  ordinary  and  extra  strong  construction,  recog- 
nized by  Architects  and  Engineers  everywhere  as  the  most 
complete  on  the  market.  .Many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
iiifntiiin  hut  of  vital  interest  to  every  lather  are  also  included. 

All  ropieit  uf  the  new  edition  have  a  heautifnl  cloth  boand 
cover.    No  advance  in  price 

Fay  PoNtage. 
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AMERICANS  ARE  LIVING  IN  MISERABLE 
HOUSES 

The  private  profit  system  has  miserably  failed  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  the  American  people. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  has  is- 
sued a  report  revealing  lack  of  heat,  absence  of 
plumbing  facilities  and  poor  construction  in  the 
homes  of  workers  and  farmers. 

"Many  American  homes  are  nothing  short  of  fire- 
traps,"  said  Dr.  Haven  Emerson.  "Health,  too,  is 
directly  threatened.  In  rural  areas  only  one  house 
in  six  has  plumbing." 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes  6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leatling  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  by 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

P.  O.  Station  A  Meriden,  Conn. 


Has  unlimited  ad.Tpt.Tbility  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  IV/'.  Weight  1'-'  pounds.  VwWy  triiarantced.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.     Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.   O.  D. 

Price  Delivered— r.  S.  A.,  East  of  Korkies.  $21. 00;  Kocky  Mountains  and  West. 
$21.73;  Foreiscn  .Shipments,  !ii20.5«:   Basis  at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49   Temple  Avenue  Detroit,  Slich. 
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Talks  to  Trade  Unionists 


on 


Health  Topics 


1.    Dieting  for  Overweight: 

The  importance  of  diet,  particularly  to  the  overweight  man  or  woman 
leading  a  sedentary  life,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Excess  weight  is  a 
serious  menace  to  health  and  may  lead  to  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  kidney  trouble,  hardening  of  the  arteries  or  apoplexy.  It  also 
makes  recovery  from  surgical  operations  and  acute  diseases  more  difficult. 

Ovenveights  should  reduce  their  intake  of  fuel  foods,  such  as  cream, 
butter,  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  spaghetti,  oatmeal,  flour,  candy,  and  honey. 
They  should  eat  freely  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables.  Repair  foods,  such 
as  meat,  fish  and  eggs,  should  be  taken  at  least  once  a  day,  to  consei-ve  the 
individual's  strength.  Drinking  freely  of  water  and  practicing  setting-up 
exercises  on  arising  and  before  retiring  will  be  found  helpful. 

Too  great  a  loss  of  weight  should  not  be  permitted,  as  severe  damage 
may  be  caused  to  the  system.  The  advice  of  a  doctor  should  be  obtained 
before  starting  on  a  diet  in  cases  where  an  organic  impairment  is  known  to 
exist,  or  before  using  so-called  reducing  medicines.  A  weekly  loss  of  one  or 
two  pounds  should  be  sufficient. 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  provides  a  policy  form  to 
fit  every  purse  and  purpose.  Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recog- 
nize the  many  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  our  attractive  insurance  con- 
tracts. 


Write  for  Information  to 


The 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  resldenta  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
O.  E.  Sell,  73  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
8.  i.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  he  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  pood  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 


By  William  J.  Murphy. 
'pHE  announced  purpose  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  which  was  enacted  by  the  73d  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  to 
bring  about  a  revival  in  the  building  trades  and 
as  the  document  issued  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
states  "to  bring  them  again  to  a  point  where  they 
can  be  an  exciting  factor  rather  than  a  retarding 
factor  in  the  recovery  program."  The  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tor, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  administrator  is  in  charge  of  the 
items  included  in  titles  I,  II  and  HI,  of  the  bill, 
namely  the  modernization  and  repairs  program,  the 
mortgage  insurance  plan  and  the  National  mortgage 
association  program.  Title  I  of  the  bill  sets  forth 
a  plan  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  encourage  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  make  loans  for  the 
modernization  and  repair  pui-poses.  Title  II  of  the 
bill  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  mutual  mortgage 
insurance  fund.  It  is  proposed  under  this  title  to 
insure  mortgages  on  homes  and  on  low  cost  housing 
projects  of  the  type  that  are  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  a  state  body  or  that  are  controlled 
by  state  statute  or  State  Housing  Authority.  The 
mortgages  in  order  to  be  insured  must  conform  to 
the  regulations  set  up  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  to  induce  private  capital  back  into  the  mortgage 
market.  This  provision  of  the  bill  is  very  much 
linked  up  with  the  next  title  III,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  National  Mortgage 
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Associations.  The  administrator  is  given  rather 
broad  powers  to  charter  such  institutions.  Through 
the  combination  of  the  mortgage  insurance  fund  and 
the  national  mortgage  associations  it  is  hoped  to  tap 
idle  money  in  the  great  centers  and  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  mortgage  lending,  which  would  surely  stim- 
ulate activities  in  the  building  construction  and 
real  estate  fields,  essential  factors  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  prosperity  and  recovery.  Quite  outside  of 
the  measure  itself,  it  is  hoped  by  the  federal  author- 
ities to  bring  about  a  co-operative  activity  on  the 
part  of  material  interests,  railroads  and  labor.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself  it  is  hoped  to  induce 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  which  have  been 
hesitant  to  enter  this  field  to  make  these  loans  to 
intei'ested  borrowers  and  make  it  practicable  for 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  concessions  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  allowed  by  the  material  interests, 
railroads  and  perhaps  labor.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  success  and  fate  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  program  which  is  designed  to  revive 
the  key  building  construction  industry  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  response  of  private  capital  to  the 
opportunities  as  provided  by  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Mr.  James  A.  Mofiet,  of  New  York,  who  a  year 
ago  quit  a  $100,000  a  year  job  to  help  the  govern- 
ment, by  serving  on  an  advisory  board,  resigning 
his  industrial  executive  position  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  to  qualify  for  that 
advisory  board,  has  been  named  Housing  Adminis- 
trator by  President  Roosevelt.  He  is  known  to  be 
a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and  character.  His 
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task  will  be  the  direction  of  the  program  which  con- 
templates the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
construction  and  home  repair  through  the  co-opera- 
tion between  government  and  private  industry.  In 
my  humble  opinion  of  all  the  various  setups  that 
have  been  attempted  by  the  National  Administration 
under  the  New  Deal  this  housing  program  has  the 


appearance  of  being  something  genuine  and  prom- 
ising in  its  relation  to  the  building  trades  and  the 
construction  industry,  and  if  the  intent  of  the  bill 
and  the  announced  program  is  carried  out  as  indi- 
cated, it  should  have  favorable  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults in  an  industry  that  has  lagged  far  behind 
all  other  industries  that  have  been  placed  under 
some  alphabetical  setup. 


Slavery  Is  Still  Among  Mankind's  Major  Evils 

By  P.  W.  Wilson 


Q.REAT  BRITAIN  is  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
the  great  occasion  in  1833  when  her  Parliament 
decided  that  never  again  must  there  be  a  slave  held 
in  bondage  under  the  Union  Jack.  Honor  has  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  William  Wilberforce,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  great  emanci- 
pation. 

People  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  cruel  shackles  and 
the  whips  with  which  he  impressed  a  slow-moving 
House  of  Commons.  Especially  interesting  is  his 
model  of  a  ship,  showing  how  the  slaves  were  packed 
in  the  hold  on  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Before  the  trade  was  stopped,  as  many  as  300,000 
made  that  terrible  pilgrimage  in  a  single  year,  and 
it  is  computed  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
traffic,  9,000,000  Africans  were  thus  transported, 
many  of  them  to  perish  in  transit. 

The  tendency  of  the  strong  to  exploit  the  weak  is 
perennial.  And  after  all  these  years  of  abolition, 
the  world  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  slavery  is 
still  among  the  major  evils  affecting  mankind.  The 
League  of  Nations  stands  pledged  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  every  year  a  report  is  issued. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Britain  liberated  700,000 
slaves,  paying  20,000,000  pounds  or  $100,000,000  to 
the  ^^'est  Indian  owners — that  is  $140.00  per  head 
of  the  "property."  In  1862,  Lincoln's  proclamation 
transfoi-med  4,000,000  slaves  into  citizens.  And  in 
Latin  America,  the  Dutch  and  French  Empires,  and 
else,  there  have  been  other  emancipations. 

Yet  the  number  of  slaves  still  exceeds  5,000,000. 
It  is  greater  than  the  combined  numbers  set  free  by 
Lincoln  and  Wilberforce.  In  this  twentieth  century, 
the  slaves  held  as  chattels  are  as  many  as  the  sol- 
diers enrolled  as  conscripts. 

The  white  man  has  his  faults.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  he  who  today  perpetuates  this 
age-long  custom.  The  main  trouble  is  that  Africans 
and  Asiatics  will  not  cease  from  enslaving  one  an- 
other. The  well-advertised  progress  of  women  is 
by  no  means  universal.  There  are  still  multitudes 
of  who,  despite  all  missionary  and  educa- 


tional effort,  may  be  lent  for  money  or  handed  over 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

Abyssinia,  though  a  member  of  the  League,  clings 
to  the  custom  of  slavery.  Two  million  of  her  people 
are  subjected  to  this  status. 

Nor  is  the  custom  merely  domestic.  The  ravages 
of  the  trade  in  flesh  and  blood  spread  far  beyond 
the  Abyssinian  frontiers.  Villages,  even  in  British 
territory,  are  raided.  Captives  are  secured  by  chains 
or  forks  on  the  neck,  and  are  driven  with  merciless 
whip  to  market  where  the  sui-vivors  are  sold. 

In  the  endeavor  to  stop  the  shipment  of  slaves, 
Britain  has  spent  50,000,000  pounds  on  patrolling 
the  seas.  Despite  this  blockade,  slaves  are  smug- 
gled into  Arabia  and  are  distributed  somehow  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

Liberia  is  a  republic  in  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  special  interest.  It  was  founded  by 
American  Negroes,  and  slavery  was  to  be  forever 
unthinkable. 

In  Liberia  there  have  been  two  widely  condemned 
abuses.  First,  the  tribes  have  been  permitted  to 
hold  slaves  to  the  number — it  is  estimated — of  500,- 
000.  Secondly,  the  authorities  have  maltreated  the 
tribes. 

The  Liberian  Government  has  not  been  content 
to  commandeer  forced  labor  for  work  in  the  country. 
Natives  have  been  transported  to  the  distant  planta- 
tions of  the  Spanish  island,  Fernando  Po,  and  to 
Gahun  in  the  French  Kongo.  They  may  be  called 
indentured  workers.   In  fact,  they  are  slaves. 

Among  European  nations,  the  Portuguese,  as  up- 
holders of  contract  labor,  which  is  indistinguishable 
from  slavery,  have  won  for  themselves  an  unenvi- 
able .pre-eminence.  Under  intolerable  conditions, 
natives  have  been  shipped  to  the  coco  plantations  of 
Principe  and  San  Thome,  where  the  mortality 
among  them  has  been  so  appalling  as  to  suggest 
that  they  were  not  expected  to  return  alive. 

In  China  there  is  political  chaos.  It  has  been 
favorable,  at  once  to  a  flourishing  traffic  in  opium 
and  to  a  traditional  commerce  in  children.  Millions 
of  girls  have  been  sold  by  their  parents  at  a  price. 
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and  in  manufacturing  plants,  juvenile  workers  are 
hired  at  two  dollars  a  month.  In  Shanghai,  a  black- 
smith's shop  was  discovered  in  which  thirty-one 
boys  were  confined.  They  were  ill-fed  and  denied 
sleeping  accommodation.  If  they  refused  their 
tasks,  they  were  suspended  by  handcuffs  from  the 
wall  or  burned  with  iron  rods. 

In  Hongkong  the  system  is  known  as  Mui  Tsai. 
No  fewer  than  10,000  girls  have  been  sold  there 
into  domestic  service  or  prostitution.  The  "adop- 
tion' of  children  in  Ceylon  is  similar.  Without  re- 
muneration they  have  to  work  indoors  and  out  of 
doors.  For  failing  to  give  satisfaction  they  are 
flogged,  burned,  or  punished  by  pins  driven  under 
their  finger-nails.  One  little  victim  bore  the  marks 
of  thirty-five  wounds. 

In  Japan,  the  geisha,  acquired  by  some  form  of 
purchase  from  her  parents,  is  now  entitled  to  claim 
her  hberty.   But  it  is  not  easy. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

Since  the  war,  about  half  a  million  slaves  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence  have  gained  their 
rights  as  free  men. 

The  Maharaja  of  Nepal  has  liberated  53,000  of  his 
people,  and  in  his  speech,  he  confessed  to  precisely 
the  emotions  which  deeply  stirred  Lincoln: 

"Picture  to  yourselves  a  happy  slave  family  com- 
prising the  husband,  the  wife,  a  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter and  a  baby  boy  at  the  mother's  breast.  But 
their  happiness  is  not  to  last;  the  master  has  sold 
them.  His  avarice  has  blunted  all  the  felings  of 
sympathy  in  him.  The  mother  with  the  child  at 
her  breast  goes  one  way,  and  the  father  with  the 
daughter  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  goes  the 
other,  the  two  perhaps  never  to  meet  again.  Think 
of  the  parting  scene,  digest  it  well  in  your  mind,  and 
draw  what  moral  you  can." 

In  Burma,  certain  British  and  Indian  officials 
gave  their  lives  in  order  to  set  free  8,000  slaves. 

When  Britain  took  over  the  mandated  territoiy 
of  Tanganyika,  there  were  found  to  be  185,000 
slaves.   They  were  granted  their  liberty. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  Britain  has  been  confronted  by 
the  same  problem  that  faced  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  A  slave  ran  away.  Was  he  or 
was  he  not  to  be  returned  to  his  master? 

The  court  ordered  that  he  be  returned  and,  in 
England,  there  arose  an  outcry  which  no  Govern- 
ment could  resist.  It  was  decided  that  tribal  slavery 
could  be  no  longer  condoned,  and  215,000  slaves  were 
set  free. 

Despite  all  talk  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  Tripoli  and  other 


North  African  communities  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Still,  the  hideous  slave-warfare  which 
swept  over  the  Sudan  is  at  an  end,  and  the  system, 
even  in  its  domestic  aspects,  is  less  evident. 

A  fair  conclusion  on  the  matter  is  that  wherever 
the  conscience  of  mankind  ceases  to  be  alert,  or 
civilization  is  disorganized  by  war  and  revolution, 
slavery  in  some  form  or  another  revives,  especially 
in  those  regions  where,  according  to  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, "there  ain't  no  ten  commandments."  To  quote 
once  more  the  well-worn  dictum  of  John  Philpot 
Curran,  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
—  (Literary  Digest) 

■  0  

BAN  LYNCH  LAW  F.  D.  R.! 

"When  will  labor  organizers  in  America  enjoy  the 
rights  accorded  them  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?" 

The  vicious  and  ugly  attempt  to  lynch  organizer 
Fred  G.  Held  of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery 
Workers  by  an  armed  mob  in  Harriman,  Tennessee 
again  brings  this  issue  very  much  to  the  fore. 

In  1928  another  hosiery  workers'  organizer,  Al- 
fred Hoffman,  along  with  Edward  F.  McGrady,  was 
kidnapped  by  a  gang  of  local  thugs  headed  by  the 
leading  banker  of  Elizabethton,  Tennessee. 

Hoffman  and  McGrady's  assailants  Avere  never 
brought  to  trial. 

Already  authorities  in  Washington  and  Tennessee 
are  looking  for  excuses  to  avoid  punishing  Held's 
assailants.  The  newly  established  Department  of 
Justice  Kidnapping  Bureau  says  it  cannot  get  into 
the  case  and  an  Assistant  Attorney-General  inter- 
viewed by  counsel  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Hosiery  Workers  says  he  must  investigate. 

Governor  Hill  McAllister  of  Tennessee,  elected 
largely  by  labor's  vote,  has  not  so  far  promised  to 
protect  union  organizers  against  similar  crimes  in 
the  future,  nor  does  he  offer  a  military  escort  to 
Held  when  he  returns  to  Harriman.  In  Harriman, 
strike  leaders  are  living  under  constant  threats  of 
mob  violence. 

All  over  this  country  there  are  still  many  places 
where  workers  are  brutally  exploited  and  where 
labor  organizers  go  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  state  and  local  officers  to  see  to  it  that 
trade  unionists  are  insured  against  murderous  at- 
tacks in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  under  dog. 
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WHY   JUST  FOR  RAILROADS? 


'pHE  Emergency  Railway  Transportation  Act, 
passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  in  1933,  contained  a  provision  which 
made  it  unla\\^ul  for  railroad  companies  to  use  rail- 
road funds  to  maintain  "so-called  company  unions." 

Despite  this  positive  mandate,  railroad  officials  in 
many  instances  continued  to  support  these  economic 
monstrosities.  But  this  policy,  so  openly  against 
the  rights  of  railroad  employes,  appears  to  be  defi- 
nitely smashed  by  the  Grosser  Bill  amending  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  passed  by  the  1934  session  of 
Congress  just  before  it  adjourned. 

In  their  zeal  to  nullify  the  intent  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress  to  ban  the  company  union,  rail- 
road officials  and  their  high-salaried  attorneys  re- 
sorted to  sophistical  nomenclature  to  disguise  the 
real  purpose  of  these  fake  labor  organizations.  They 
were  labeled  "employe  representation"  plans,  "em- 
ployes' mutual  benefit"  societies,  and  given  numer- 
ous other  smoke-screen  names  in  the  attempt  to 
evade  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

The  Crosser  Act  puts  an  end  to  this  chicanery  by 
clearly  defining  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term  com- 
pany union  and  then  proscribing  it.  Here  is  the 
definition : 

"The  term  'company  union'  means  any  group 


or  association  of  employes  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining,  whether  or  not 
same  shall  be  formally  organized,  which  was  so 
formed  at  the  suggester,  with  the  aid,  or  under 
the  influence  of  any  canier,  or  its  or  their 
officers  or  agents,  and  or  whose  constitution, 
by-laws  or  actions  are  under  any  control  or  in- 
fluence of  any  carrier  or  carriers,  or  its  or  their 
officers  or  agent." 

After  giving  this  clear  definition  the  Crosser  Act 
declares  that  it  shall  be  unla^^\ful  for  railroad  com- 
panies to  use  railroad  funds  "in  maintaining  com- 
pany unions,"  prohibit  them  from  requiring  per- 
sons seeking  employment  "to  sign  any  contract  or 
agreement  promising  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  company 
union,"  and  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  any  "carrier,  its  officers  or  agents,"  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  provision. 

Evidently  the  Crosser  Railroad  Labor  Act  of  1934 
sentences  and  executes  beyond  resuscitation  the 
company  union  in  the  railroad  industiy.  It  is  re- 
grettable to  say  the  least,  that  Congress  did  not  en- 
act the  original  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill,  and 
thus  smash  the  company  union  monstrosity  in  all 
industries. 


LABOR  BOARD  Mi 

'pHE  first  decision  of  the  new  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  was  a  good  start  in  asserting  one 
fundamental  right  of  working  men  and  women.  It 
declared  that  under  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  employers  do  not  have  the  legal  right  to 
discriminate  against  trade  union  members  because 
of  their  union  activities. 

The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey 
City-Lyndhurst  Bus  Company,  which  was  charged 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  with  dis- 
missing two  of  the  brotherhood's  members  because 
of  their  work  in  the  field  of  labor  organization.  The 
Newark  Regional  Labor  Board  found  the  company 
guilty  of  the  charge,  and  ordered  the  re-instatement 
of  the  m.en.  The  company  bucked  the  order.  The 
old  National  Labor  Board  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
Regional  Labor  Board.  The  company  bucked  that 
order. 

The  first  decision  of  the  new  board  was  to  con- 


.KES  GOOD  START 

firm  the  ruling  of  the  old  board.  The  decision  de- 
clared that  unless  the  order  for  the  re-instatement 
of  the  men  was  promptly  complied  with  the  com- 
pany would  be  cited  to  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration for  withdrawal  of  the  Blue  Eagle  and 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution  under 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Organized  labor  hopes  and  expects  the  board  will 
continue  to  hew  to  the  line  in  these  cases  involving 
the  determination  of  subversive  employers  to  de- 
prive the  workers  of  their  clearly  defined  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Labor  Section  of  the  Recovery  Act  and 
the  codes  established  by  its  authority. 

It  is  also  hopsd  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  act  promptly  in  prosecuting  the  cases  cited  to 
it  by  the  board,  and  thus  establish  definitely  that 
Section  7-A  of  the  Recovery  Act  means  what  it  says 
about  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  and  carry 
on  trade  union  work  without  interference  from  em- 
ployers. 
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Text  of  Federal  Labor  Dispute  Law 


A  Temporary  Substitute  fer  the  Wagner  Bill 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  new  labor  disputes  law 
enacted  by  Congress  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  a  board  or  boards  to  investigate  labor 
disputes  arising  under  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  and  conduct  secret-ballot  elections  by 
employees  to  choose  agencies  for  collective  bargain- 
ing as  provided  in  Section  7-A  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act,  with  a  mandatory  provision 
against  the  law  being  used  to  impede  the  right  of 
workingmen  and  women  to  strike. 

The  text  of  the  new  law  follows : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  in  order  to  further  effectuate  the 
policy  of  Title  1  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  therein  and 
herein  conferred,  the  President  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  board  or  boards  authorized  and  directed  to 
investigate  issues,  facts,  practices,  or  activities  of 
employers  or  employees  in  any  controversies  arising 
under  Section  7-A  of  said  Act  or  which  are  burden- 
ing or  obstructing,  or  threatening  to  burden  or  ob- 
struct the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce,  the  sal- 
aries, compensations,  and  expenses  of  the  board  or 
boards  and  necessary  employees  being  paid  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  2  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  board  so  established  is  hereby  em- 
powered, when  it  shall  appear  in  the  public  interest, 
to  order  and  conduct  an  election  by  a  secret  ballot 
of  any  of  the  employees  of  any  employer,  to  deter- 
mine by  what  person  or  persons  or  organization  they 
desire  to  be  represented  in  order  to  insure  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  to  select  their  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
as  defined  in  Section  7-A  of  said  Act  and  now  incor- 
porated herein. 

"For  the  pui-poses  of  such  election  such  a  board 
shall  have  the  authority  to  order  the  production  of 
such  pertinent  documents  or  the  appearance  of  such 
witnesses  to  give  testimony  under  oath,  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  caiTy  out  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution.  Any  order  issued  by  such  a  board  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  may,  upon  application 
of  such  board  or  upon  petition  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  such  order  is  directed,  be  enforced  or 
reviewed,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  manner, 
so  far  as  applicable,  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  such  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 


sions of  this  resolution  with  reference  to  the  investi- 
gations authorized  in  Section  1  and  to  assure  free- 
dom from  coercion  in  respect  to  all  elections. 

"Sec.  4.  Any  persons  who  shall  knowingly  violate 
any  nile  or  regulation  authorized  under  Section  3 
of  this  resolution  or  impede  or  interfere  with  any 
member  or  agent  of  any  board  established  under 
this  resolution  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"Sec.  5.  This  resolution  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect, 
and  any  board  or  boards  established  hereunder  shall 
cease  to  exist,  on  June  16,  1935,  or  sooner  if  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation,  or  the  Congress 
shall  by  joint  resolution,  declare  that  the  emergency 
recognized  by  Section  1  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recoveiy  Act  has  ended. 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  prevent 
or  impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  or  engage  in  other  concerted  activi- 
ties.— A.  F.  of  L.  News  Service. 

 o  

NEW  YORK  SETS  UP  POLICE  GROUP  TO  KILL 
STRIKERS 

New  York — Police  Commissioner  John  F.  O'Ryan 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  police  rifle 
regiment,  including  a  company  of  machine  gunners, 
whose  special  function  will  be  to  kill  or  otherwise 
put  out  of  commission  strikers  and  strike  sympa- 
thizers who  are  endeavoring  to  secure  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  improved  work  conditions  gen- 
erally from  employers.  The  police  gunmen,  it  was 
stated,  will  be  specially  drilled  for  effective  action 
in  wholesale  murder  of  the  workers  in  such  "emer- 
gencies" as  a  general  strike,  and  will  also  be  ready 
to  use  all  of  their  killing  power  in  case  of  virulent 
radical  demonstrations. 

According  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  "the 
regiment  will  be  composed  of  three  battalions  of 
three  companies  each.  It  will  also  include,  besides 
infantry  and  machine  gunners,  a  medical  corps,  sup- 
ply unit,  motor  transport  unit  and  a  replacement 
company. 

"Membership  in  the  regiment  provides  no  extra 
pay  for  the  participants,  but  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  time  off  in  proportion  to  the  hours  passed  on 
the  drill  ground  and  at  rifle  ranges.  The  regiment 
will  be  fitted  out  in  ordinary  police  unifonns  except 
for  a  black  cartridge  belt  which  is  being  devised.  It 
will  contain  a  great  many  more  compartments  for 
cartridges  than  the  ordinary  police  belt. 

"The  personnel,  it  is  understood,  has  been  selected 
from  men  interested  in  military  tactics  or  with  mili- 
tary training  or  war  experience." 
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STRIKE  RIGHT  AFFIRMED 


'pHE  undercover  propaganda  seeking  to  curb  by 
statute  law  the  right  of  working  men  and  women 
to  refuse  to  sell  the  use  of  their  labor  power  to 
profit-grabbing  employers  whenever  the  workers 
regard  such  action  as  necessary  to  promote  their 
general  economic  welfare  received  two  setbacks  in 
labor  laws  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  1934  session 
of  the  seventy-third  congress. 

Limiting  this  inherent  right  is  frequently  sought 
by  employers  who  petition  judges  to  issue  injunc- 
tions restraining  workers  from  striking  and  vigor- 
ously conducting  strikes. 

The  first  blow  at  the  anti-strike  scheme  is  found 
in  the  Grosser  amendment  to  the  railway  labor  law. 
After  setting  up  machinery  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  railroad  employes  to  organize  in  bona  fide  unions 
without  interference  from  employers  and  outlining 
the  enforcement  procedure,  the  amendment  says : 
"Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  sendee  without  his  consent,  nor 
shall  anything  in  this  act  be  constnied  to 
require  an  individual  employee  to  render  labor 
or  service  without  his  consent,  nor  shall  any- 
thing in  this  Act  be  consti-ued  to  make  the  quit- 
ting of  his  labor  by  an  indi\idual  employee  an 
illegal  act ;  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  process 
to  compel  the  performance  by  an  individual 
employee  of  such  labor  or  service  -snthout  his 
consent." 

By  this  amendment,  and  ^nthout  mincing  words. 


the  congress  of  the  United  States  plainly  and  posi- 
tively informs  judges  of  high  and  low  degree  that 
they  are  debarred  by  federal  law  from  issuing  in- 
junctions or  other  court  orders  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  limit  the  right  of  railroad  employees 
to  strike. 

The  second  curb  on  those  emploj'er  dictators,  who 
would  like  to  see  American  workers  chained  by  law 
to  their  tasks  without  the  right  to  withhold  their 
labor  power  whenever  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  is  con- 
tained in  the  La  Follette  amendment  to  the  new 
labor  disputes  act,  which  reads : 

"Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  prevent  or 
impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  of 
employees  to  strike  or  engage  in  other  con- 
certed activities." 

The  right  to  strike  is  the  right  of  working  men 
and  women  to  refuse  to  sell  the  use  of  their  labor — 
their  power  to  create  wealth  and  perform  service — 
to  those  who  own  and  control  industiy,  who  buy  it 
for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  employing  it  to  produce  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  coupon  clippers,  dividend 
receivers  and  rent  grabbers.  To  limit  this  right  in 
any  way  is  to  deprive  the  workers  of  their  major 
final  weapon  of  denfense  and  offense  in  presei-ving 
their  economic  liberties. 

Congress  did  well  in  re-affinning  the  right  of 
labor  to  refuse  to  work,  to  strike,  whenever  in 
labor's  belief  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  and  enlarge  the  workers'  eco- 
nomic liberties. 


Cleveland  Office  Workers  Win  Strike 


The  first  contract  in  Cleveland  covering  "white 
collar"  workers  was  signed  in  July,  ending  a  seven- 
day  strike  of  the  office  workers  of  the  Grennan 
Cake  Bakeries,  members  of  the  Stenographers,  Typ- 
ists, Bookkeepers  and  Assistants  Union  No.  19366. 
The  workers  returned  to  their  jobs  after  the  first 
walkout  of  its  kind  in  Cleveland  since  the  advent 
of  the  KRA.  All  strikers  returned  to  work  with- 
out discrimination. 

At  first  the  Division  Manager  of  the  plant  refused 
to  recognize  the  right  of  a  small  group  of  office  em- 
ployees to  bargain  collectively,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  Regional  Labor  Board  an  agreeable  settlement 
was  reached,  providing  for  a  $20.00  minimum  wage 
(those  receiving  over  this  rate  not  to  have  their 
wages  reduced) ;  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay ;  time 
and  one-third  for  working  more  than  40  hours  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  stated  holidays. 

Due  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  members  of 


the  Truck  Drivers  Local  who  co-operated  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  refusing  to  make  any  deliveries  of 
raw  materials  to  the  plant  and  to  the  Business 
Agents  of  the  Bakery  Drivers  and  Bakers  Locals 
who  had  given  the  Grennan  management  written 
notice  that  those  members  of  their  locals  who  were 
employed  by  that  company  would  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  office  force  if  the  agreement  was  not 
signed. 

During  the  week  that  the  office  workers  were  on 
strike,  they  picketed  the  Grennan  plant,  turning 
away  98  per  cent  of  the  retail  trade  which  ordinar- 
ily patronized  the  place. 

The  progress  of  this  strike  was  watched  very 
closely  by  Cleveland  employers  who  saw  in  it  the 
expression  of  a  new,  and  to  them  a  dangerous,  ele- 
ment in  their  relations  with  Labor — the  co-opera- 
tion between  plant  and  office  workers  in  collective 
bargaining. 
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Report  to  Senator  Walsh  Any  Violations  on  Wages  or  Other 
Abuses  on  Federal  Profects 


United  States  Senate 

Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

To  Investigate  the  Relationship  Between  Employees 
and  Contractors  on  Public  Works 

August  2,  1934. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union 
Terry  Ford,  Secretary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs : 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, investigating  labor  and  other  abuses  on  Public 
Works,  is  desirous  of  receiving  any  infonnation  from 
any  source  whatsoever  regarding  violations  of  pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  KICK  BACK  practices,  rebates, 
or  other  forms  of  payment  of  wages,  also  of  any 
abuse  or  irregularity  affecting  the  employees  and 
employers  on  Government  Projects,  also  evidence  of 
fraudulent  construction,  use  of  inferior  material, 
underbidding  of  an  improper  nature  affecting  ad- 
versely contractors,  employers  and  employees  as  well 
as  any  evidence  tending  to  show  improper  conduct 
of  the  work  as  affecting  any  of  the  above  groups 
mentioned  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  appreciate  any  such  information  anyone 
may  send  to  us,  and  will  protect  to  the  fullest  extent 
persons  giving  us  evidence  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
matters  under  inquiry. 

May  we  respectfully  ask  of  you  the  courtesy  of 
reading  this  communication  to  your  members  at  the 
next  meeting  of  your  organization,  and  the  placing 
of  it  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  it  may  be  read 
by  your  members  as  well  as  any  other  form  of  pub- 
licity that  you  may  wish  to  accord  it. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  Chairman,  United  States  Senate 
Committee,  Room  247A,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  co- 
operation in  this  matter, 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAVID  I.  WALSH, 

U.  S.  Senate. 

The  above  communication  was  received  at  head- 
quarters from  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Chairman  of 
the  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  committee  is  investigating  labor  abuses  on  all 


Federal  projects.  We  would,  request  if  any  of  our 
local  unions  or  members  know  of  any  projects  where 
any  of  the  cited  violations  are  being  committed  that 
they  notify  Senator  Walsh  at  the  address  given  in 
his  letter,  stating  in  detail  the  violations  and  by 
whom,  and  I  am  positive  it  will  not  be  long  before 
all  of  these  practices  will  be  eliminated. 

FrateiTially  yours, 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 

 0  

POWER  TRUST  DEFIES  LAW 

The  Power  Trust,  through  the  Appalachian  Elec- 
tric Power  Company,  is  defying  the  law  of  the  land, 
flouting  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  snapping  its 
fingers  at  the  Supreme  Court,  and  trying  to  pave  the 
way  to  grab  all  the  desirable  power  sites  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Appalachian  proposed  to  build  an  important 
plant  on  the  New  River,  most  of  which  stream  lies 
in  West  Virginia.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
held  that  the  stream  was  "navigable"  and,  therefore, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  that  the 
company  would  have  to  get  a  license  from  the  com- 
mission before  it  could  proceed. 

This  license  would  enable  the  commission  to  hold 
capitalization  to  actual  investment,  and  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  company  to  the  commission,  and 
would  permit  the  government  to  buy  the  plant  at  the 
end  of  50  years  for  its  net  cost.  It  would  stop  any 
"watering"  of  securities. 

The  Appalachian  took  the  case  to  the  Federal 
courts  with  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  as  its  chief  counsel.  The  allied  power  interests 
of  the  nation  backed  the  Appalachian,  but,  never- 
theless, the  company  lost  in  every  Federal  court,  up 
to  and  including  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  now  the  Appalachian  is  threatening  to  build 
the  plant  anyway,  and  what  will  the  commission 
do  about  it? 

All  public  control  of  water  power  in  the  Eastern 
half  of  this  country  depends  on  this  case  because  it 
involves  the  question  of  what  is  a  "navigable" 
stream.  If  the  Power  Trust's  contention  is  sus- 
tained, the  most  valuable  sites  will  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  regulation.  The  New  River  itself  is  of 
enormous  importance ;  engineers  have  said  that  more 
power  can  be  developed  on  that  stream  than  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Power  Trust  is  ready  to  defy  any  law  to  get 
its  hands  on  such  a  prize. 
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NRA  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Summer  heat  has  inspired  many  stories  as  to  the 
future  of  NRA.  As  for  most  of  them,  the  bulk  of 
evidence  indicates  possession  of  a  good  imagination 
somewhere. 

NRA  will  not  be  discontinued.  Whether  the  one- 
man  domination  of  Gen.  Johnson  will  give  way  to 
direction  by  a  board  of  three  or  more  is  a  matter 
on  which  one  speculation  is  as  good  as  another. 
There  is  no  real  reason  to  suspect  yet  that  Johnson 
will  be  supplanted.  That  he  may  be  must  be  con- 
ceded. That  he  will  be  is  a  long  way  from  being 
proved. 

Members  of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  in 
their  recent  Hot  Springs  meeting  did  their  best  to 
put  the  rollers  under  Johnson.  They  selected  their 
candidate  to  succeed  him — and  if  their 'candidate 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  successor — he  probably 


will  not — labor  might  as  well  count  its  cause  set 
back  to  the  beginning. 

The  Industrial  Advisory  Board  also  discussed  a 
plan  to  decrease  its  numbers,  discontinue  rotation 
and  allot  fat  salaries  to  a  small  group  of  permanent 
members.  This  plan  was  not  adopted  because  some 
one  had  the  foresight  to  grasp  the  probable  pubhc 
reaction. 

That  there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  functions 
of  NRA  must  be  evident,  but  these  are  not  likely  to 
come  much  before  the  President  returns,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  come  much  later.  Some  labor  men  fore- 
see a  dividing  up  of  NRA  functions  among  other 
Government  bodies,  like  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, but  the  whole  discussion  is  at  this  time 
pure  speculation.  There  is  no  definite  knowledge  as 
to  what  actually  will  happen. 

NRA  duties  will  become  more  and  more  adminis- 
trative, naturally.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  industry 
is  now  codified.  The  job  of  organizing  industry  un- 
der codes  being  nearly  done,  there  must  be  a  shift 
in  functions.  This  can  be  a  long  and  gradual  process, 
for  code  amendments  are  being  ofi:"ered  continuously, 
showing  that  while  the  basic  job  of  organization  is 
done,  the  machinery  is  being  refined  and  altered  con- 
tinuously, with  nothing  like  a  final  form  yet  in 
sight.  But  the  trend,  of  course,  is  toward  an  ad- 
ministrative machine. 

But  for  the  present  there  is  only  speculation,  most 
of  it  not  very  good  speculation.  That  NRA  and  codes 
are  as  permanent  as  anything  can  be  at  this  time 
is  certain — beyond  that  nothing  is  certain  or  fixed 
beyond  possibility  of  change. 

The  fact  that  44  boards,  committees  and  commis- 
sions have  been  named  since  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration took  office  is  some  indication  of  the  speed 
of  change  and  the  likelihood  of  new  things. 

 0  

HUMANITY 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  how  little  we  do  for  the 
comfort,  the  pleasure  or  the  gratification  of  one  an- 
other? I  may  be  poor,  and  I  am;  it  is  no  secret 
where  I  live.  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for 
my  fellow  creatures  financially,  but  I  can  do  this — 
and  though  I  have  passed  what  is  considered  the 
middle  period  of  life,  if  there  is  anything  I  feel 
thankful  for,  it  is  that  I  have  retained  the  sensibil- 
ities that  make  me  feel  for  the  woes  of  my  fellow 
man.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  him  money  for  his 
relief,  but  I  can  at  least  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
say:  "God  bless  you,  here's  my  hand  and  my  heart 
to  encourage  you  and  bid  you  to  hope." — Anony- 
mous. 
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CAP-PISTOLS  vs.  MACHINE-GUNS 

In  an  age  of  hypocrisy  and  subtefuge  one  may  ex- 
pect a  twisting  of  values.  White  is  called  black; 
black,  white;  the  venal  press  delights  in  clanging 
phrases  which  confuse,  obscure,  and  mislead.  Thus, 
in  this  amazing  age,  the  Anti-Boycott  League,  an 
association  famed  for  destroying  labor  unions,  be- 
comes the  League  for  Industrial  Rights.  The  pom- 
pous leaders  of  this  league  coin  ponderous  phrases 
about  saving  traditional  American  rights.  Tiny 
workers,  without  funds,  without  jobs,  are  to  be  ac- 
corded the  same  right  to  go  it  alone  as  big  employers 
with  barrels  of  cash,  the  courts,  the  state,  etc. 

Now  in  this  class  moves  Liberty  Magazine.  Bern- 
ard Macfadden,  parlor  pink,  editor.  Mr.  Macfadden 
believes  in  freedom.   He  rhapsodizes  over  liberty. 

"Freedom  is  the  magnet  that  attracts  everybody. 
No  one  likes  to  be  enslaved.!' 

Editor  Macfadden  beholds  dangers  to  freedom. 
These  dangers  are  not  unemployment,  low  wages, 
injunction  laws,  bossism,  starvation,  ignorance.  No 
the  danger  to  freedom  is  unionism.  Unionism  is 
going  to  enslave  the  workers. 

"The  guiding  forces  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  started  out  to  control  the  workers  of 
the  country." 

Mr.  Macfadden  wants  the  workers  to  be  free.  He 
wants  them  to  have  the  same  rights  as  employers, 
to  sleep  under  hedges  and  on  park  benches.  The 
workers  are  to  have  the  same  rights  as  employers  to 
make  contracts.   Yes,  sir — the  same  rights. 

Mr.  Macfadden  is  the  kind  of  benevolent  editor 
who  believes  that  a  man  armed  with  a  foot-rule  has 
the  same  rights  as  the  man  armed  with  a  10-foot 
club.  Or  the  man  armed  with  a  cap-pistol  has  the 
same  rights  as  a  man  armed  with  a  machine-gun. 
This  great  and  wise  Macfadden  would  battle  to  death 
to  allow  the  worker  to  keep  his  cap-pistol. — Electri- 
cal Workers  Journal. 

 o  

INTERFERING— WITH  WHOM? 

It  was  Edmund  Burke,  back  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  who  said:  "And  having  looked  to  govern- 
ment for  bread,  on  the  very  first  scarcity  they  will 
turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them."  Long  be- 
fore that,  it  was  the  Roman  government  which 
found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  populace  quiet  with 
"panem  et  circensem" — bread  and  the  circus. 

Fortunately,  this  nation  is  not  faced  with  the 
same  problem  as  Rome,  which  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  fleet  from  Egypt  that  brought  the  corn.  We 
have  still  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  "excess"  of 
wheat,  and  have  been  killing  little  pigs  so  that  there 
might  not  be  too  many  big  pigs. 

The  masters  of  industry  and  commerce  show  no 
concern  for  the  solution  of  the  bread  problem  for 


the  50  millions  who  are  enrolled  in  the  more  or  less 
permanent  army  of  the  unemployed.  The  old  possi- 
bilities of  the  frontier,  which  gave  a  man  a  fighting 
chance  to  gain  some  security  of  subsistence  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  rugged  qualities,  are  gone.  In- 
dividual effort,  as  a  basis  for  security  of  living, 
offers  small  chance  today,  even  to  the  most  capable. 
The  business  of  one  man,  in  the  matter  of  market- 
ing his  production  of  cotton  or  wheat,  or  his  skill  of 
hand  or  brain,  in  a  world-market  churned  by  steam 
and  electric  currents,  turns  out  to  be  a  precarious 
business. 

In  the  field  of  emergency  relief,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  those  who  have  been  organizing  "self- 
help,"  in  co-operative  forms,  have  been  able  to  make 
the  "relief  dollar",  go  from  three  to  six  times  farther 
than  those  who  take  their  place  in  the  bread  line. 
Community  action  and  community  effort  offer  great- 
er security  than  individual  effort.  But  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  been  looking 
askance  at  these  experiments.  They  savor  of  "com- 
munism" —  and  might  bring  down  the  wrath  of 
somebody  on  the  "administration."  They  look  like 
socialism,  and  they  might  interfere  with  "legiti- 
mate business." 

And  so,  in  a  time  when  wheat  can  be  produced 
with  one-fiftieth  of  the  man-power  required  in  the 
days  before  a  McCormick,  government  is  turning 
with  favor  to  "subsistence"  homesteads.  It  may  be 
a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  if  the  case  becomes  much 
more  difficult,  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  try  the 
plan  proposed  by  Senator  Moris  Sheppard  in  his  bill 
for  the  United  Communities  (S.  1142)  and  give  the 
unemployed  a  chance  to  use  modern  machinery — on 
the  sole  condition  that  they  do  not  "block  the  traffic" 
of  regular  trade  with  their  surplus  production ! 

 o  

CANADA  TRIES  CURRENCY 

Canada  has  started  a  works  program  for  unem- 
ployment relief  without  selling  bonds.  She  is  print- 
ing currency.  The  works  program  calls  for  about 
?40,000,000 ;  and  Canada  is  issuing  about  $75,000,000 
of  new  notes.  Spokesmen  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment insist  that  this  will  not  impair  the  credit  of  the 
Dominion,  since  the  gold  reserves  will  still  be  far 
above  those  agreed  upon  at  the  World  Economic  Con- 
ference. If  Canada  can  do  this,  why  not  the  United 
States  ?  We  have  the  need,  we  have  the  basic  wealth, 
and  as  for  gold  reserves,  we  have  about  half  the 
monetary  gold  in  all  the  world. 

Admittedly,  inflation  can  go  too  far,  and  often  has 
done  so.  But  will  inflation,  such  as  Canada  proposes, 
do  as  much  harm  as  the  piling  up  of  interest  charges 
through  constant  borrowing? 
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The  map  on  the  preceding  page  is  the  outline  of  zones  according  to  states  in  which  a  scale  of  wages 
has  been  established  for  the  Jathing  industry  under  the  code  of  fair  competition.  Below  are  listed  the 
states  in  each  zone : 


NORTHERN  ZONE 


1onrn.t>vmnn  Lnlh.f>r   

Maine 

Illinois 

New  Hampshire 

Wisconsin 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Rhode  Island 

Nebraska 

Connecticut 

South  Dakota 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

New  Jersey- 

Wyoming 

Pennsylvania 

Montana 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Indiana 

Washington 

CENTRAL  ZONE 


Journeyman  Lather  $1.10  per  hour 

Delaware  Tennessee 

Maryland  Missouri 

District  of  Columbia  Kansas 

Virginia  Colorado 

North  Carolina  Utah 

West  Virginia  Nevada 

Kentucky  California 


SOUTHERN  ZONE 

Journeyman  Lather  $1.00  per  hour 

South  Carolina  Arkansas 

Georgia  Texas 

Florida  Oklahoma 

Alabama  New  Mexico 

Mississippi  Arizona 
Louisiana 
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QUALITY  GOODS  AND  WAGES 

Robert  H.  Montgomery,  New  York  business  man, 
told  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
annual  convention  that  extensive  exploitation  of 
cheap  merchandise  has  been  a  big  e\al  of  the  depres- 
sion. He  went  on  to  say  some  things  of  interest  to 
labor. 

"Instead  of  glorifying  cheap  and  inferior  prod- 
ucts with  specious  claims  of  excellence,  producers 
and  distributors  should  explain  to  the  public  the 
economies  and  advantages  in  service  and  in  satis- 
faction of  merchandise  of  good  quality,"  Montgom- 
ery said.  "They  should  inform  their  customers  that 
not  only  are  quality  products  of  intrinsic  value  and 
economy  in  the  long  iiin,  but  their  purchase  is  a 
potent  aid  toward  the  recovery  of  general  prosper- 
ity. By  raising  the  standards  of  quality  in  merchan- 
dise today,  we  will  also  be  raising  the  standards  of 
living,  by  increasing  emplojTnent  and  advancing  the 
general  levels  of  wages.  It  is  the  most  logical  and 
immediate  method  available  today  of  putting  more 
people  to  work  at  higher  wages  and  in  further  in- 
creasing consumption  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products." 

 0  

VOLUNTEERS  A  SIX-HOUR  DAY 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  attitude  assumed  by 
many  employers  regarding  the  shorter  workday, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  manufacturers  of  surgical  dress- 
ings and  kindred  supplies,  operating  under  the  tex- 
tile code,  of  their  own  volition  offer  to  maintain  the 
same  wage  for  a  six-hour  day  as  the  code  specifies 
for  an  eight-hour  schedule  if  permitted  to  operate 
four  shifts  of  thirty-six  hours  instead  of  two  at 
forty,  the  code  limit.  Accompanying  the  tender  was 
the  following  statement  by  Russell  E.  Watson,  Vice 
President  of  the  company : 

"We  favor  a  six-hour  day  because  we  believe  that 
a  day  of  more  than  six  hours  will  fail  to  employ  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  now  out  of  work ;  because 
it  is  the  most  efficient,  because  it  has  immense  pos- 
sibilities for  social  advance,  and  because  it  should 
add  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people.  We 
are  willing  to  prove  it  by  practical  tests  and  experi- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  if  the  NRA  will  give 
us  the  chance." 

 o  

SEND  IN  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  secretary  of  each  local  union  is  requested  to 
send  in  the  questionnaire  for  his  local  union  as  soon 
as  pos.«ible.  If  you  do  not  have  a  blank,  please  write 
to  headquarters  for  yours  at  once. 


STUBBORN  BOSS  IS  GIVEN  PROOF 

NEW  YORK— When  William  Gavin,  president  of 
the  local  Inside  Bakery  Workers'  Union,  chartered 
directly  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  called  on  Superintendent 
William  Dresher  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
and  asked  for  a  conference  to  negotiate  a  union 
agreement,  Dresher  said: 

"We  don't  recognize  any  union.  My  employees 
don't  want  to  belong  to  a  union.  What  proof  have 
we  that  you  really  represent  the  workers?" 

Galvin  replied  that  he  could  produce  proof  within 
five  minues.  Dresher  said  he  couldn't.  Gavin 
walked  back  to  the  shop  and  conferred  with  the 
workers'  committee. 

Back  in  the  office  he  said  to  Dresher: 

"Look  out  the  window  and  see  the  proof." 

Dresher  looked.  And  he  saw  his  2,000  employees 
marching  out  of  the  plant.  Four  hours  later  he 
signed  an  agreement  before  the  Regional  Labor 
Board  providing  for  union  recognition  and  arbitra- 
tion of  wage  and  hour  issues. 

The  agreement  also  covers  the  700  employes  of 
the  company's  Philadelphia  branch  factory. 

 0  

ELEMENTS  IN  HUMAN  BODY 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  chemical  ele- 
ments composing  an  average  human  body  were  iso- 
lated and  sold  at  commercial  prices  they  would  be 
worth  between  75  cents  and  a  dollar.  The  actual 
percentage  of  elements  in  the  body  are  given  as 
follows:  Oxygen,  65;  carbon,  18;  hydrogen,  10; 
nitrogen,  3;  calcium,  1.5;  phosphorus,  1;  potassium, 
0.35;  sulphur,  0.25;  sodium,  0.15;  chlorine,  0.15; 
magnesium,  0.05 ;  iron,  0.004 ;  iodine,  0.00004.  There 
are  also  minute  quantities  of  fluorine,  silicon,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  copper,  aluminum  and  possibly  also 
arsenic.  Another  estimate  bases  the  value  of  the 
average  adult  on  the  following  composition:  one- 
quarter  ounce  of  iron,  one-fifth  ounce  of  sugar,  24 
pounds  of  coal  (carbon),  10  gallons  of  water,  one 
drop  tincture  of  iron,  1.8  pounds  of  phosphorus,  7 
pounds  lime. 

 0  

The  employer  who  is  still  devoting  his  best  en- 
ergies to  preventing  his  employes  from  exercising 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  is  the  best  ally 
whom  the  left  wing  Socialists  or  Communists  have 
in  this  country.  Such  an  employer  is  simply  driving 
his  employes  and  the  unemployed  to  the  ballot  box, 
or  to  even  more  direct  means  of  using  political  power, 
not  merely  to  control,  but  to  destroy,  economic  power 
with  which  they  are  being  repressed. — Donald  Rich- 
berg,  Counsel,  NRA. 
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WHY  PAY  DUES? 

By  William  Green,  President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


jpHIS  is  the  question  employers  have  been  putting 
to  employes.  It  brings  home  a  fundamental 
question  to  every  one  who  works  for  hire.  Why  join 
the  organization  to  which  your  fellow  workers  and 
other  following  your  calling  belong  ? 

You  spend  the  most  important  hours  of  your  day 
at  work.  Your  work  gives  you  a  chance  to  use  your 
ingenuity  and  your  ability.  You  put  your  hands  on 
the  tools  or  machines  and  make  your  materials  into 
shapes  and  substances  needed  in  your  production 
job.  There  are  difficulties  and  problems  growing 
out  of  the  work;  there  are  difficulties  and  problems 
growing  out  of  the  need  for  individuals  to  work  to- 
gether to  complete  the  product;  there  are  problems 
and  difficulties  growing  out  of  work  orders  which 
management  issues  and  there  are  fundamental  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  men  and  women  do  production 
work. 

Many  of  these  problems  would  be  settled  easily  by 
having  agencies  and  methods  for  getting  at  the  facts 
that  could  indicate  the  way  out.  Wage  earners  must 
be  organized  for  this  purpose  to  meet  with  organized 
management.  Not  only  must  there  be  agencies  but 
there  must  be  experience  and  discipline.  Only  a 
permanent  organization  can  make  these  qualities 
steadily  available  so  that  there  must  be  co-operation 
with  management  in  solving  work  problems. 

In  dealing  with  those  provisions  fixed  in  the  work 
contract,  wage-earners  must  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  management  in  order  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
as  fair  for  the  workers  as  for  the  employers.  There 
must  be  independence  of  fact  gathering  and  speech 
on  both  sides.  The  agency  that  represents  the  work- 
ers must  have  funds  to  procure  facts  and  service  and 
to  maintain  spokesmen  and  technical  advisers.  Inde- 
pendence of  action  has  as  its  basis  financial  inde- 
pendence. Any  person  whose  income  is  controlled 
by  the  employer,  will  hesitate  to  argue  forcefully  and 
effectively  against  his  employer's  statements.  Few 
wage  earners  can  draw  upon  sufficiently  wide  indus- 
trial experience  to  know  what  changes  in  standards 
are  practical  and  desirable.  The  experienced  union 
representative  knows  as  much  about  the  industry  as 
any  representative  of  management.  He  can  render 
that  service  which  results  in  the  difference  between 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  organized  and 
unorganized  workers. 

The  individual  wage-earner  has  no  way  to  discuss 
problems,  grievances  or  wages  with  his  employer. 
But  if  wage-earners  belong  to  a  union  with  paid 
executives,  these  executives  can  take  up  all  these 


matters  with  management  and  serve  as  the  union's 
counsel. 

When  wage-earners  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  deciding  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  they  will  build  up  their  economic 
power  so  as  to  force  recognition  of  their  rights. 

When  wage-earners  believe  that  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  their  families  to  better  their  eco- 
nomic condition,  they  organize  a  union  and  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  business  representative. 

When  wage-earners  believe  that  those  who  carry 
on  the  production  process  of  an  industry  perform 
just  as  indispensable  a  service  as  those  who  invest 
money,  they  will  organize  to  put  themselves  on  an 
equitable  status  in  the  industry  and  to  set  up  those 
safeguards  which  will  protect  their  labor  investment. 

When  wage-earners  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
earn  a  living,  they  will  organize  to  establish  that 
right. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  wage-earners 
pay  dues. 

Suppose  wage-earners  who  want  to  accomplish 
these  ends  should  listen  to  the  employer  who  says, 
"Why  pay  dues  to  a  union,  the  employe  association 
which  your  company  planned  knows  intimately  the 
situation  within  the  plant,  and  will  enable  your  asso- 
ciates to  take  care  of  your  problems  without  cost  to 
you."  The  suggestion  calls  for  little  effort  on  your 
part  but  remember — "Whoever  pays  the  fiddler  calls 
the  tune."  The  company  which  plans  and  pays  the 
expenses  of  an  organization  will  certainly  control 
its  operations. 

Ii  you  believe  in  industrial  self-government,  if  you 
believe  you  have  rights  which  should  be  established 
and  respected,  if  you  want  to  make  industry  a  safer 
and  more  honest  place  in  which  to  work,  you  must 
organize  to  make  these  things  possible. 

The  agencies  which  wage-earners  have  evolved  to 
carry  out  their  ideas  and  purposes  is  the  union  to 
which  they  pay  their  dues  in  order  that  their  busi- 
ness may  be  carried  on. 


PLANE  HITS  190  WITH  31  PERSONS  ABOARD 

The  fastest  load-carrying  plane  in  the  world  was 
given  its  license  recently  at  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut, after  making  a  top  speed  of  190  miles  an  hour 
with  31  persons  on  board.  It  is  known  as  the  S-42 
and  will  be  used  by  the  Pan-American  Airways  in 
carrying  mail  between  the  United  States,  Brazil  and 
Argentine.  It  can  make  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires  in  five  days. 
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CHANCE  IS  ETERNAL 


PROGRESS  implies  changes. 

In  the  building  construction  business,  progress 
implies  changes  in  architectural  design,  changes  in 
materials  used,  and  changes  in  the  processes  of  as- 
sembling the  materials. 

It  was  said  that  Solomon's  Temple  was  built  with- 
out the  sound  of  a  hammer  or  the  driving  of  a  nail. 
All  materials  were  completely  fashioned  and  fitted 
before  being  brought  to  the  site  of  the  building.  The 
skilled  builders  brought  in  by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
knew  how  to  accomplish  even  such  a  task  as  that, 
almost  3,000  years  ago. 

The  pneumatic  hammer  of  the  structural  steel 
workers  of  today  would  have  shattered  the  silences 
around  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  But  there  are  ten- 
dencies which  seem  to  foreshadow  a  possible  silenc- 
ing of  the  pneumatics,  in  some  of  our  modern  house 
manufacturing  methods. 

When  a  whole  bathroom  unit  can  be  brought  to 
the  site  on  a  truck,  ready  to  drop  into  its  place  in 
the  assembly  of  other  room  units  also  prepared  to 
fit  into  each  other,  it  will  require  little  more  than 
the  tightening  up  of  a  few  bolts,  and  the  connecting 
of  a  few  prepared  pipe-ends  to  finish  the  structure. 
We  are  informed  that  catalogues  are  already  showing 
illustrations  of  just  this  form  of  housing  construc- 
tion. 

Wood,  in  its  old  forms,  is  giving  way  to  metals 
of  various  kinds  and  purposes,  and  to  compositions 
at  once  lighter,  tougher  and  more  wear-resisting  than 
wood.    These  are  no  Jerry-built  things,  but  offer 


in  their  details  of  fitting  methods  endless  possibili- 
ties of  flexibility  in  designing  the  whole  building  and 
fitting  together  the  manufactured  units  of  rooms  to 
meet  the  taste  and  desires  of  the  builders. 

Inevitably,  these  innovations  will  have  their  effect 
upon  the  old  construction  methods,  and  the  place  of 
the  various  ci'afts  and  tradesmen  in  their  erection. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  some  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  science  and  art  of  housing,  and  it  behooves  those 
whose  living  depends  upon  the  making  of  buildings 
to  keep  at  least  abreast  of  what  is  going  on.  They 
would  do  well  to  keep  ahead  of  the  procession  that 
is  coming,  if  they  would  know  what  it  is  bringing 
in,  and  be  ready  to  find  for  themselves  a  proper 
place  within  it. 

Lumber  is  wooden,  and  has  httle  to  say  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  conservation,  or  a 
victim  of  excess  production.  Judging  by  the  reports 
from  the  code  authority  of  the  lumber  industry, 
there  is  some  surplus  of  lumber  in  this  country, 
which  is  standing  in  piles  here  and  there,  deteriorat- 
ing with  time  and  the  weather.  Substitutes  are  dis- 
placing it — it  tends  to  disappear  from  the  building 
picture. 

Labor  is  human — and  need  not  emulate  the  wood- 
en aspect  of  building  material  now  becoming  obsolete. 
Surely  there  is  a  lack  of  intelligence  somewhere,  if 
the  human  beings  whose  labor  is  essential,  some- 
where, in  the  making  of  houses,  allow  themselves 
also  to  be  piled  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  the 
classification  of  "surplusage,"  or  to  be  sent  marching 
down  the  road  to  obsolescence. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Albert  Meldahl,  No.  2184,  has  answered  the  last  call  and 

WHEREAS  the  said  brother  has  proven  himself  a  tireless  adherent  to  the  union  movement  and  made 
himself  a  respected  and  beloved  member  of  this  organization,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  Local  Union  No.  81  extend  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  our  brother  in  their  hour 
of  bereavement  our  sincere  sympathy  and  respect ;  that  the  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days  and  that  a 
copy  be  inserted  in  the  L.  I.  U.  journal. 

CLAUDE  MOBRAY, 

■.  .   .  .  W  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  81. 


IN  AiEMCI^IAM 


74  Thomas  Michael  Regan,  1952. 
74    Ezra  Oscar  Harris,  29222. 


238  Delmar  Francis  Endicott,  24287. 
234    Edward  Young  Hill,  28234. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  POKER  CHANCES? 

The  Odds  on  the  Various  Combinations-What  Are  the  Chances  to  ''Fill  In^'? 


JT  is  amazing  what  52  cards  can  do,  but  some  one 
had  the  patience  to  sit  down  and  figure  it  all  out. 
And  he  concludes  that  there  are  a  matter  of  2,598,- 
960  different  combinations  in  a  regular  poker  deck 
of  52  cards. 

All  of  this  is  explained  in  great  detail  by  Delwyn 
Hyatt  in  the  Literary  Digest.  And  maybe  some 
poker  players  can  get  some  comfort  out  of  this  figur- 
ing. If  you  hanker  for  a  straight  flush,  you  have  a 
64,973  to  1  chance  of  getting  it,  he  says. 

A  pair  of  deuces,  the  lowest  combination  in  a  poker 
game,  is  the  easiest  to  get.  That  is  as  it  should  be 
and  it  is  a  2  to  1  shot.  The  chances  are  12  to  1 
against  a  player  getting  two  pairs  or  better.  A 
straight  flush  is  the  longest  shot.  The  chances  of 
getting  a  hand  like  that  is  exactly  64,974  to  1.  The 
odds  against  four  of  a  kind  are  40,165  to  1;  full 
houses,  694  to  1;  flushes,  other  than  straight,  508 
to  1;  ordinary  straights,  250  to  1;  and  three  of  a 
kind,  47  to  1. 


A  SAD  REALITY 

Said  the  Architect  to  the  Builder, 

Heaving  a  mighty  sigh, 
"I'd  like  to  give  this  job  to  you, 

"But,  Great  Scott,  man,  you're  high." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  the  builder  said, 

"I'll  take  it  anyway; 
"Just  cut  off  what  you  think  is  right, 

"I'll  make  the  suckers  pay." 
The  "subs"  came  floating  to  the  job 

Like  flies  about  a  pie; 
Each  one  was  told  by  the  Builder  bold, 

"Great  Scott,  man,  you're  high." 
So,  he  took  their  hide,  he  picked  their  bones, 

He  pumped  their  life-blood  dry; 
They  furnished  the  money,  brains  and  skill. 

He  furnished  the  azure  sky. 
And  when  they  all  got  through  the  job 

He  soaked  them  ten  per  cent 
For  carting  rubbish,  watchman's  time  and  Super-in- 

ten-dent. 

— Selected. 

•  0  

There  are  signs  in  the  air  indicating  that  the 
bankers  are  beginning  to  get  a  soaking. 

Most  folks  have  forgotten  it,  but  more  than  fif- 
teen years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
declared  for  social  control  of  credit,  saying  it  was 
wrong  for  a  few  to  control  credit,  life  blood  of  the 
nation. 

It  all  sounded  very  funny  to  plenty  of  people  at 


All  the  above  applies  to  hands  originally  drawn 
and  before  discards  are  thrown  away.  The  chances 
of  improving  any  hand  at  all  are  2  to  1.  The  best 
one  can  hope  for  by  holding  a  pair  and  drawing  three 
cards,  Mr.  Hyatt  says,  are  two  pairs,  three  of  a  kind, 
full  house  or  four  of  a  kind.  Only  a  "Houdini,  or  a 
Cameo  Kirby"  can  draw  a  straight  or  a  flush  to  a 
pair. 

If  a  player  has  a  pair  and  holds  an  additional  hig'h 
card  with  it,  drawing  only  two  cards  instead  of  three, 
his  odds  are  doubled  against  getting  three  of  a  kind. 
If  he  discards  all  three  cards  the  odds  are  47  to  1. 
If  he  discards  only  two,  in  attempt  to  fool  the  other 
players,  or  hoping  for  a  better  break,  the  odds  against 
three  of  a  kind  rise  to  about  90  to  1. 

A  player  who  has  four  cards  for  a  straight,  like  5, 
6,  7  and  8,  has  a  two  to  one  chance  of  filling  in  with 
a  4  or  a  9. 


the  time. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  getting  the  first  effects  of 
governmental  control  of  credit,  which  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing,  but  which  is  as  near  to  it  as  we  can 
come  right  now. 

The  bankers  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
something  is  cramping  their  style.  Probably  a  good 
many  of  them  don't  know  quite  what  it  is,  but  they 
know  darned  well  it  is  something  with  a  stinger. 

 0  

THE  LATHER 
By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

With  pit  a  pit,  pit  a  pit  patter. 
Faster  and  faster  goes  the  Lather, 
While  he  hammers  away  on  the  wall. 
Pit  a  pit  pat,  he  puts  on  the  lath 
Nails  shoot  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  gat, 
As  he  covers  the  ceilings  and  all. 
Although  he  may  make  many  odd  breaks, 
As  he  handles  his  bundle  of  shakes. 
He  is  clever  in  driving  the  nail 
With  his  many  cut-outs  and  shove-out, 
As  he  hustles  and  rustles  about. 
In  the  end  they  prove  of  no  avail. 
When  he  comes  back  to  look  it  over 
He  is  quite  surprised  to  discover 
That  his  work  is  all  covered  with  mud. 
Although  he  has  had  many  a  break 
It  still  gives  to  him  such  a  heartache 
To  think  that  he  is  only  a  dud. 
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HUMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  DEFICITS 


HAVE  heard  much  of  financial  deficits  in  re- 
cent years,  but  Httle  of  the  immense  deficits  in 
human  well  being  that  have  taken  place  during  de- 
pression. There  are  still  over  ten  million  who  have 
no  work,  and  we  have  made  no  gain  since  last 
September  in  reducing  unemployment.  Living  stand- 
ards built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  have 
been  swept  away,  and  millions  are  living  in  worse 
conditions  than  those  of  half  a  century  ago.  In 
March  3,000,000  families  and  600,000  individuals 
were  on  relief  rolls  and  in  addition  at  the  end  of 
May  900,000  persons  were  receiving  work  through 
the  Emergency  Work  Program  of  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. This  part  of  the  relief  program  alone 
is  costing  the  Federal  Government  $110,000,000  a 
month.  Yet,  while  we  are  supporting  all  these  fam^ 
ilies  on  relief,  producing  capacity  is  lying  idle  in  our 
mines  and  factories.  From  1899  to  1929  our  pro- 
ducing capacity  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1929  we 
turned  out  32  per  cent  more  per  person  in  the 
United  States  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Today  we  are  producing  5  per  cent  less  per  person 
than  we  did  in  1899.  No  wonder  living  standards 
collapsed.  Building  construction  today  is  at  a  lower 
level  than  at  any  time  since  1880,  while  we  have  a 
shortage  of  2,000,000  homes.  Although  millions  of 
men  and  women  need  cotton  goods  for  clothing,  the 
cotton  textile  industry  has  reduced  its  producing 
capacity  by  more  than  10  per  cent  since  1929  and 
is  now  curtailing  operations  for  12  weeks,  beginning 
June  4,  because  it  is  claimed  cotton  mills  have  pro- 
duced 25  per  cent  more  than  the  public  can  buy. 

Making  up  these  deficits  would  provide  work  for 
all  the  unemployed  and  raise  industry  to  normal  or 


KHAKI  SHIRT  HEAD  JAILED 

Art  J.  Smith,  head  of  the  Fascist  Khaki  Shirts 
of  America,  was  sentenced  to  from  three  to  six 
years  in  prison  recently  for  perjury.  Frank  Mofter, 
a  foiTner  henchman  of  Smith  in  the  Khaki  Shirts, 
was  sentenced  to  from  five  to  ten  years  for  killing 
of  and  anti-fascist. 

Smith  was  sentenced  for  declaring  that  a  friend 
of  the  slain  man  had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The 
friend  was  tried  but  acquitted  despite  Smith's  testi- 
mony against  him.  Some  two  months  later  Moffer 
admitted  the  killing  and  revealed  that  Smith  knew 
that  Moffer  had  committed  the  crime. 


above  it.  With  ample  resources  and  equipment  at 
hand  at  satisfy  all  human  wants,  we  can  either  plan 
to  live  in  an  economy  of  plenty,  with  work  for  all, 
and  high  living  standards,  or  we  can  live  in  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity  such  as  we  have  now,  with  large 
numbers  deprived  of  buying  power  and  living  at  low 
levels,  \\dth  production  far  below  capacity,  and 
profits  for  the  few  made  by  charging  high  prices 
for  a  limited  supply  of  goods. 

Clearly  we  cannot  operate  our  present  industrial 
mechanism  to  capacity  unless  buying  power  of  the 
masses  is  raised  to  the  highest  possible  level.  To 
accomplish  this,  organization  of  labor  in  independ- 
ent unions  is  essential,  for  it  is  the  only  means  of 
providing  adequate  buying  power  under  a  system 
based  on  individual  initiative.  The  present  drive  for 
union  recognition  represents  a  re-organization  es- 
sential for  future  progress. 

.  0  

THE  NEW  DEAL 

By  M.  J.  Mahoney 

The  cards  were  laid  on  the  table, 

They  were  shuffled  and  dealt  and  cut. 
Each  vowed  to  do  what  he  was  able 

To  pull  the  country  out  of  the  rut. 
The  closed  banks  were  quickly  opened, 

Machinery's  wheels  started  to  turn; 
The  farmer  found  he  had  a  friend, 

The  worker  was  given  a  chance  to  earn. 
The  boys  were  taken  out  of  the  city 

To  work  in  the  conservation  corps. 
The  poor  had  one  with  a  heart  of  pity, 

Who  in  their  plight  would  tide  them  o'er. 
Thieving  rescals  were  brought  to  light, 

Their  chiseling  methods  are  clearly  shown. 
And  prohibition  has  lost  its  fight. 

While  bootleggers  to  the  woods  have  flown. 
We  are  building  a  stronger  navy, 

With  a  larger  army  of  defense. 
We  have  made  the  dollar  wavy, 

To  put  other  nations  on  the  fence. 
We've  recognized  the  Russian  people 

In  their  fight  for  better  times. 
We  don't  have  to  shout  from  a  steeple, 

Money  talks,  we  have  dollars  and  dimes. 
Labor's  rights  have  been  recognized; 

Business  is  run  on  the  N.  R.  A.  plan. 
The  whole  country  is  organized 

By  the  direction  of  a  single  man. 
We  are  with  him  right  to  the  end, 

Whether  it  be  in  woe  or  weal, 
To  everyone  he  is  their  friend — 

This  is  our  President  and  his  New  Deal. 
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THE  RECEIVERSHIP  RACKET 

Removal  of  Conniving  Federal  Judges  Only  Way  to  Put  a  Stop  to 
Dangerous  and  Expensive  Abuse 


rpHE  American  people — one  hopes — are  learning 
that  the  receivership  racket  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  expensive  things  in  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  end  it  is  to  impeach 
and  drive  from  office  the  Federal  judges  who  permit 
and  take  part  in  it. 

An  investigating  committee  of  the  House,  headed 
by  Congressman  Tom  McKeown  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
cently brought  back  a  sickening  report  on  receiver- 
ship cases  in  the  Federal  courts  of  Chicago.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  with  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst 
of  Arizona  for  chairman,  found  conditions  just  as  bad 
in  Los  Angeles.  But  last  week  the  same  Senate  com- 
mittee, sitting  in  New  York,  uncovered  a  receivership 
scandal  perhaps  a  little  more  brazen  than  those  which 
have  gone  before. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New 
York,  better  known  as  the  I.  R.  T.,  is  the  key  com- 
pany of  the  $500,000,000  subway  and  elevated  system 
of  New  York.  It  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy  two 
years  ago  on  a  debt  of  $27,000 ;  although  at  that  very 
time  it  had  $6,000,000  in  cash  on  hand.  The  deal  was 
arranged  by  insiders  of  the  L  R.  T.,  and  they  have  so 
testified  before  the  Senate  committee.  It  was  brought 
before  a  Federal  judge,  Martin  L.  Manton,  who  has 
been  condemned  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

One  comparatively  small  circumstance  marks  this 
receivership  as  a  fraud  more  clearly  than  many 
larger  things. 

The  $27,000  bill  which  threw  the  I.  R.  T.  into  re- 
ceivership was  owed  to  the  American  Brake  Shoe 
Company  of  Delaware.  The  lawyers  who  took  the 
case  have  charged  the  Brake  Shoe  concern  $50,000 
for  their  services,  and  actually  have  received  $25,000 
of  that  sum — though  they  have  not  collected  a  nickel 
of  the  original  debt! 

That  item  puts  the  fakery  of  this  receivership  be- 
yond any  doubt  or  question.  Senator  Ashurst  sprang 
up  and  shouted  "What!"  in  amazement,  as  if  he 
could  not  beUeve  his  ears.  Small  wonder.  Men  who 
seriously  set  out  to  collect  a  debt  of  $27,000  do  not 
engage  to  pay  lawyers  $50,000  for  the  job,  nor  do 
they  pay  half  that  sum  before  a  penny  has  been  col- 
lected. 

Incidentally,  lawyers'  fees  paid  in  this  receivership 


already  run  above  $300,000,  and  "still  there's  more 
to  follow." 

The  I.  R.  T.  receivership  clearly  belongs  in  the 
class  with  the  St.  Paul,  and  with  the  other  deviltries 
uncovered  in  Chicago  and  California. 

The  next  Congress  will  not  do  its  full  duty  unless 
it  takes  the  official  heads  of  Federal  judges  who 
work  the  receivership  racket  and  among  the  first 
to  be  decapitated  should  be  Judge  James  H.  Wilker- 
son  of  Chicago. 

 0  

THE  LATHER'S  SLOGAN 
By  M.  J.  Mahoney 
The  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all. 
Together  we  must  stand  or  divided  we  will  fall. 
In  union  there  is  strength,  a  fact  that  is  well  known. 
Whatever  your  bent  a  solid,  front  must  be  shown. 
If  the  masses  are  ever  lifted  out  of  the  dust. 
Changing  of  the  classes  we  will  do,  if  we  must. 
Don't  just  be  a  card  man,  but  be  union  all  through. 
Don't  wear  a  scab  collar,  such  a  thing  will  ne'er  do. 
Buy  only  union  goods  with  the  money  you've  earned. 
Prove  that  you  are  a  man  and  you'll  never  be 
spumed. 

 o  

NEW  DEAL 
When  listening  to  critics  of  the  "new  deal"  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  record  of  the  "old  deal"  after 
twelve  years  of  "rugged  individualism"  under  high 
pressure  finance.  The  "old  deal"  boosters  find  trou- 
ble explaining  why 

There  were  13,495  bank  failures. 
Every  bank  in  the  country  was  closed. 
Nearly  sixteen  million  wage  earners  were  out  of 
jobs. 

Commercial  failures  reached  their  highest  peak 
in  our  history. 

Wages  were  skidding  to  rock  bottom. 

Twenty  billions  of  the  nation's  medium  of  ex- 
change had  evaporated. 

Fifteen  hundred  American  communities  were 
bankrupt  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
had  lost  their  homes. 

Nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  peak  foreign  trade  was 
wiped  out. 

More  money  was  in  the  hands  of  fewer  people 
than  ever  before.    Boy,  page  Mr.  Insull. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN  CITIES 
WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

BENTON,  ARK. — Patients  dormitories,  etc.,  at  State  Hos- 
pital: $1,476,031.  N.  Wohlfeld,  Constr.  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Texas.,  contr.  PWA. 

RUSSELLVILLE.  ARK. — Dormitory,  residence,  faculty 
apartment  building  at  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College: 
$109,818.  Leveck  &  Son,  2600  Battery  St.,  Little 
Rock,  contr.  PWA. 

CALIFORNIA 

HUNTINGTON  BEACH,  CALIF. — Central  Elementary 
School:  $189,924.  Banister-Field  Co.,  Ltd.,  4101 
Goodwin  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  contr.  PWA. 

REDDING,  CALIF. — Theatre  and  store:  $120,000.  Salih 
Bros.,  25  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. — Wesleyan  University,  improve- 
ments to  Fayerweather  Gymnasium:  $105,000.  M.  J. 
Daley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  543-555  Bank  St.,  Waterbury, 
contrs. 

GEORGIA 

THOMASVILLE,  GA. — Residence:  $350,000.  W.  Petrie, 
19859  Roslyn  Dr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  contr. 


J.   Moroff   &  Son, 


ILLINOIS 

URBANA,   ILL.— School:  $350,100. 
Kankakee,  contr.  PWA. 

INDIANA 

VALPARAISO,  IND. — Monastery,  Seven  Dolors  Shrine: 
$200,000.     Separate  contracts.     Private  plans. 

IOWA 

IOWA  CITT,  lA. — Dormitory  unit,  psychopathic  hospital, 
fine  arts  building  at  University  of  Iowa:  $298,780. 
A.  E.  Newman  &  Bros.,  Des  Moines,  contr.  PWA. 

SUMNER,  lA. — City  light  plant:  $106,000.  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  900  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr. 

VILLISCA,  lA. — Municipal  light  and  power  plant:  $148,- 
850.  Electric  Equipment  Co.,  207-09  Grand  Ave., 
Des  Moines,  contr.  PWA. 

KENTUCKY 

HATFIELD,  KY. — Extending  and  remodeling  post  office: 
$55,000.  Lundberg-Richter  Co.,  Inc.,  Oceanport,  N.  J., 
contr. 

MAINE 

SOUTH  PORTLAND,  ME. — Office  and  storehouse:  $65,785. 
Concrete  Constr.  Co.,  11  Garfield  Ave.,  Chelsea,  Mass., 
contr. 

MARYLAND 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. — Dormitory,  University  of  Mary- 
land:  $147,800.     Dietrich  Bros.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

ILCHESTER,  MD. — St.  Mary's  College.  Redemptorlst 
Fathers.  Refectory  addition  and  new  stair  tower: 
$110,000.    Frainie  Bros.,  19  West  Franklin  St.,  contr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER,  MASS. — Phillips  Andover  Academy:  $150,000. 

M.  C.  Tuttle,  31  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston,  contr. 
FOXBORO,  MASS. — Assembly  building  and  tunnel.  State 

Hospital:   $113,182.     W.  Hanson.  567  Pleasant  St., 

Brockton,  contr.  PWA. 
MALDEN,  MASS. — First  Congregational  Church:  $150,000. 

C.  S.  Patten,  638  Main  St.,  Melrose,  contr. 
NEWTON,  MASS. — School:  $283,000.    J.  Slotnick  Co.,  38 

Newbury  St.,  Boston,  contr.  PWA. 
NORFOLK,  MASS.— School  and  library:  $106,351.  S.  &  R. 

Construction  Co.,  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  contr. 

Service  and  hospital  building,  Pondville  State  Hospi- 
tal: $253,019.    Thos.  O'Connor  &  Co.,  238  Main  St., 

Cambridge,  contr. 
TEWKSBURY,  MASS.— Kitchen  and  dining  building.  State 

Infirmary:  $338,260.    E.  J.  Rappoli,  515  Mass.  Ave., 

Cambridge,  contr. 
WAVERLY,.  MASS. — Alterations,  Walter  E.  Fernald  State 

School:  $121,730.    Engineering  Service  &  Constr.  Co., 

161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  contr. 
WESTBORO,    MASS. — Nurses    home    at    State  Hospital: 

$218,140.    Daniel  Cunningham  Constr.  Co.,  Inc.,  513 

Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  contr.  PWA. 

MICHIGAN 

MARQUETTE,  MICH. — Nurses  home,  St.  Luke's  Hospital: 
$105,000.    F.  E.  Waster,  West  Washington  St.,  contr. 

MISSOURI 

GARDENVILLE,  MO. — Auditorium  and  gymnasium  for 
Junior  High  School:  $94,850.  Kellerman  Contract- 
ing Co.,  625  North  Euclid  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

WEBSTER  GROVES,  MO.— Douglas  School  Addition: 
$50,000.  Concrete  Engineering  Co.,  Loudermann 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

MONTANA 

BOZEMAN,  MONT. — Student  resident  hall  at  Montana 
State  College:  $176,900.  Mead  &  Mount,  Denver 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.,  contr.  PWA. 

BROWNING,  MONT. — Hospital  on  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Glacier  County:  $172,500.  Schmidt,  Gar- 
den &  Erikson,  104  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  archts. 

BUTTE,  MONT. — Dormitory  at  State  School  Mines:  $219,- 
879.  Lovering-Longhotham  Co.,  605  Builders  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  contr.  PWA. 

HELENA,  MONT. — High  School:  $333,000.  West  Coast 
Constr.  Co.,  Lloyd  Bldg.,  Seattle,  contr. 

NEVADA 

OWYHEE,  NEV. — Hospital  on  Western  Shoshone  Reser- 
vation: $75,000.  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Erikson,  104 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  archts. 


NT:W  HAMPSHIRE 


BOSCAWEN,    N.    H.— Almshouse,    etc.:  $136,425. 
Bros.,  45  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  contr. 


Lee 
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NEW  JERSEY 

LINCOLN  PARK,  N.  J. — Group  125  dwellings:  To  exceed 
$105,000.  McMorrow  Bros.,  151  East  45tli  St.,  New 
York,  contr. 

TENAPLY,  N.  J.— Dwellings:  To  exceed  $150,000.  J.  N. 
Hunter,  archt.,  c/o  owner.  Home  and  Community 
Builders,  Inc.,  East  Clinton  St.  and  DePeyster  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

BAY  SHORE,  N.  Y. — Post  Office:  $57,775.  New  England 
General  Contg.  Co.,  341  State  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
contr. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. — Industrial  Art  Building:  $160,041. 
Haas  Constr.  Co.,  1001  Monroe  St.,  contr. 
School:  $683,825.    Jolin  W.  Cowper  Co.,  Rand  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  contr.  PWA. 

LIDO  BEACH,  N.  Y.  (Long  Beach  P.  O.) — Group  dwell- 
ings: To  exceed  $100,000.  Gertson  Constr.  Co.,  Lido 
Blvd.,  contr. 

MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. — Post  Office:  $50,000.  Carrado  Co., 
Inc.,  62  8tli  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  contr. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. — Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Assump- 
tion: $330,000.  Henry  Funda  Constr.  Co.,  Edison  St., 
contr. 

THIELLES,   N.    Y. — ^Completion   of   industrial  buildings, 

Letchworth   Village:    $63,438.     J.   H.   Merritt,  396 

Broadway,  N.  Y.,  contr. 
UNADILLA,  N.  Y. — Unadilla  School  and  Academy:  $139,- 

593.   W.  E.  Irish  Co.,  McCarthy  Bldg,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHEROKEE,  N.  C. — Hospital,  Bureau  Indian  Affairs: 
$80,000.  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Erikson,  104  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 


OfflO 

FAIRFIELD,  OHIO — Garages:  $55,790.  Spence  Bros.,  203 
Brewer  Arcade,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  contr. 

OKLAHOMA 

SHAWNEE,  OKLA. — Court  house  and  Jail:  $175,000.  W.  R. 
Grimshaw  Co.,  Tulsa,  contr.  PWA. 

OREGON 

WARM  SPRINGS,  ORE. — Hospital,  Dept.  Indian  Affairs: 
$85,000.  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Erikson,  104  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  archts, 

TEXAS 

BRECKENRIDGE,  TEX. — Post  office:  $62,461.  H.  W. 
Under  hill  Constr.  Co.,  235  North  Waco  Ave.,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  contr. 

GALVESTON,  TEX. — Elementary  School:  $192,195.  J.  W. 
Zempter  Co.,  2115  Avenue  P,  contr.  PWA. 

UTAH 

LOGAN,  UTAH— Home  economics  building  at  Agricultural 

College:    $234,209.  Jacobson  Constr.  Co.,  724  South 

3d  St.,  E.  Salt  Lake  City,  contr. 
PROVO,  UTAH — Remodeling  main  building,  State  Mental 

Hospital:  $123,180.    J.  B.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake 

City,  contr. 

WISCONSIN 

CHILTON,  WIS. — High  and  grade  school:  $136,840.  B.  B, 
Ganther  Co.,  78  State  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

POLONIA,  WIS. — Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church:  $105,000. 
J.  Netzel,  3400  North  Ridgeway  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
contr. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  BY  LOCAL  UNIONS 

Section  101  of  our  International  Constitution  provides  that:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers.  The  following  local  unions  filed  at  headquarters  the  results  of  their  latest  election: 


Local      City  President 
7    Birmignham,  Ala.    J.  Willis 
21    St.  Joseph,  Mo.       J.  S.  Pemberton 
54    Portland,  Ore.         J.  J.  Mathis 
57    Binghamton,  N.  Y.E.  A.  Shiffer 


62  New  Orleans,  La  . 

75  Baltimore,  Md. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. 

158  Dubuque,  la. 

179  Ogden,  Utah 

281  Boise,  Idaho 

340  Lexington,  Ky. 

345  Miami,  Fla. 

Winona,  Minn. 
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C.  Duffy 
F.  R.  Koop 
P.  Brandt 
E.  Conrad 
M.  Ca.shen 
J.  C.  Willis 
M.  L.  Frey 
T.  P.  Keatley 
O.  L.  Syphers 
C.  H.  Caldwell 
H.  Evans 
W.  H.  Bedell 
C.  E.  Anderson 


Fin.  Sec. 

G.  Gilbert 
W.  Green 

W.  A.  Himstreet 
A.  Miller 

A.  G.  Siegel 
J.  P.  Boyd 
P.  W.  Curley 
K.  Ober 
J.  B.  White 

C.  H.  Cody 
R.  A.  Judson 

D.  McGrath 

H.  L.  Gaut 
M.  C.  Garrett 
G.  Irvin 

A.  W.  Dukes 
S.  C.  Hemshrot 


Rec.  Sec. 
H.  Fletcher 
M.  A.  Bowman 
E.  A.  Weiser 
D.  Chamberlain 

L.  J.  Putfark 

G.  E.  Marshall 

H.  Pl-enier 
W.  Merritt 

C.  H.  Cody 

H.  Dean 

M.  C.  Garrett 

L.  C.  Lamb 


Bus.  Agt, 
W.  S.  Abram 

Jerry  Ryan 

(nonmember) 
C.  Duffy 
J.  P.  Boyd 
H.  Dearing 
E.  Conrad 
J.  B.  White 


R.  Keatley 

G.  B.  Radabaugh 


Y.  J.  Porter 
S.  C.  Hemshrot 
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A  clever  Texas  visitor  won  the  blue  ribbon  for 
the  best  after-luncheon  story  told  at  a  delightful 
party  in  her  honor  in  Washington. 

It  goes  like  this: 

A  widower,  confronted  by  the  sad  task  of  looking 
over  the  belongings  of  his  departed  wife,  decided 
that  the  only  thing  he  would  preserve  was  a  hat 
which  he  had  always  admired  and  in  which  she  al- 
ways looked  "so  sweet."  It  was  placed  carefully 
upon  a  closet  shelf  and  not  disturbed  until  it  was 
discovered  by  wife  number  two,  who  inquired  about 
it  and  was  told  it  was  preserved  in  memory  of  his 
first  wife. 

After  a  time  his  second  choice  was  gathered  to 
her  fathers  and  again  the  bereaved  gentleman  se- 
lected one  of  her  hats  in  which  she,  like  the  first, 
had  always  looked  "so  sweet."  This  was  placed  be- 
side the  first  hat  on  the  closet  shelf. 

Time  healed  the  second  wound  and  a  third  mis- 
tress was  introduced  to  his  household.  She,  too, 
was  inquisitive  when  she  found  the  millinery  and 
asked  questions.  The  husband  explained  the  hats 
had  belonged  to  her  predecessors  and  were  kept  as 
mementos. 

To  that  she  replied:  "That's  all  right,  big  boy, 
but  the  next  hat  that  goes  up  there  is  going  to  be 
a  derby." 

 o  

Professor  (to  class) :  "There's  a  young  man  in 
this  class  making  a  jackass  of  himself.  When  he  is 
finished,  I'll  start." — Old  Line. 


Neighbor:  "Say,  have  you  folks  got  a  bottle 
opener  around  here?" 

Parent:    "Yeah,  but  he's  away  at  college." 

Black  &  Blue  Jay. 

•  o  

Neighbor — So  your  son  got  his  B.  A.  and  his 
M.  A. 

Proud  Dad — Yes,  indeed;  but  his  P.  A.  still  sup- 
ports him. 

 0  

Sweet  City  Visitor — ^Why  are  you  running  that 
steamroller  thing  over  that  field? 

FaiTner  (on  steam-tractor) — I'm  going  to  raise  a 
crop  of  mashed  potatoes  this  fall. 


First  Dame — Wonder  what's  wrong  with  that  tall 
blonde  guy  over  there.  Just  a  minute  ago  he  was 
getting  awful  friendly,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
tumed  pale,  walked  away,  and  won't  even  look  at  me 
any  more." 

Second  Ditto — Maybe  he  saw  me  come  in.  He's 
my  husband.   o  — 

1st  Kappa:  "Why  does  the  elevator  boy  in  Mus- 
solini's palace  enjoy  himself?" 

2d  Type:   "Because  he  can  raise  the  Duce," 

— ^Yellow  Jacket. 


"At  last, -my  angel,"  said  the  happy  man,  after  he 
had  settled  with  the  minister,  "we  are  really  and 
truly  one." 

"Theoretically,  yes,"  replied  the  modem  bride; 
"but  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  will  be  advisable 
to  order  dinner  for  two." — Ex. 


First  Guest — "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  they 
call  this  hotel  The  Palms,  do  you?  I've  never  seen 
a  palm  anywhere  near  the  place." 

Second  Guest — "You'll  see  them  before  you  go. 
It's  a  pleasnt  little  sui-prise  the  whole  staff  keeps  for 
the  guests  on  the  last  day  of  their  stay." 

 0  

"Why  did  you  break  your  engagement  to  Tim?" 

"He  deceived  me.  He  told  me  he  was  a  liver  and 
kidney  specialist,  and  I  found  out  that  he  only 
worked  in  a  butcher  shop  ." 

 0  

"I  believe,"  said  the  cheery  pilosopher,  "that  for 
every  single  thing  you  give  away,  two  will  come 
back  to  you." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  said  his  listener.  "Last  fall  I 
gave  away  my  daughter  and  now  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  both  come  to  live  on  me." 


"How  do  you  account  for  your  success  as  a  futur- 
istic painter?" 

"I  use  a  model  with  the  hiccoughs." 

 0  

"Believe  me,  mum,"  said  a  tramp,  "the  soles  of 
these  shoes  I'm  wearin'  are  so  thin  that  if  I  hap- 
pened to  tread  on  a  penny,  which  I  never  does,  worse 
luck,  I  could  tell  if  it  was  heads  or  tails." 
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HUMCC 


Several  generations  ago  it  was  customary  for  be- 
reaved relatives  to  express  their  feelings  in  epitaphs 
on  the  tombstones  of  their  departed  dead.  Senti- 
ment so  expressed  was  not  always  complimentary  to 
those  who  had  passed  on  or  to  relatives  they  left 
behind. 

An  epitaph  on  the  stone  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ford  at 
Selby  churchyard  in  Yorkshire,  England,  gives  a 
clear  picture  of  the  marital  life  of  the  Fords.  Here 
it  is: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ford, 

Whose  soul,  we  trust,  is  with  the  Lord ; 

But  if  for  hell  she's  changed  this  life, 
'Tis  better  than  being  John  Ford's  wife. 


"I  have  spent  nearly  $20,000  on  that  girl's  edu- 
cation," complained  the  aggrieved  father,  "and  here 
she  goes  and  marries  a  young  fellow  with  an  income 
of  only  $1,000  a  year." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend  of  the  family,  "that's  5 
per  cent  on  your  investment.  What  more  can  you 
expect  in  these  times?" 

 o  

Boarder  (on  leaving) :  "Madam,  I  can  testify 
that  you  are  one  of  the  most  honest  persons  I  have 
ever  met." 

Landlady:  "Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that." 

Boarder:  "Yes,  your  honesty  is  conspicuous  on 
the  very  front  of  your  house.  Your  sign  says, 
'Boarders  taken  in!'" 

 0  

Husband  (arriving  home  late) — Can't  you  guess 
where  I've  been? 

Wife — I  can;  but  go  on  with  your  story. — Ex. 
 o  

The  Young  Bride:  "I'm  looking  for  an  apart- 
ment." 

The  Friend:    "What  style?" 
The  Bride:    "One  of  those  where  it  is  illegal  to 
cook." 

 0  

Brown:    "Have  you  been  a  dentist  very  long?" 
Dentist:    "No,  I  was  a  riveter  till  I  got  too  nerv- 
ous to  work  up  high." 


The  constable  called  at  a  villa  and  rang  the  bell. 
Inside  the  house  the  piano-playing  ceased  and  a 
rather  scared  looking  young  woman  appeared  at  the 
door  and  asked:    "Yes?   What  do  you  want?" 

"Well,  miss,"  said  the  constable,  "we've  just  'ad  a 
telephone  call  to  say  that  there's  a  fellow  called 
Mozart  being  murdered  in  this  'ere  house." 
.  0  

"Most  interesting,"  said  the  sweet  young  thing 
to  the  motor  car  salesman,  "and  now  show  me  the 
depreciation,  please.  I  hear  it  is  heavy  in  these 
cars." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  madam,"  replied  the  oppor- 
tunist, "we  found  it  a  source  of  worry,  and  had  it 
removed  altogether." 


A  DEPRESSION  CURE 

Let  everyone  cry  calamity,  peddle  pessimism, 
scatter  sorrow,  dispense  disaster,  gabble  gloom,  wail 
woefully,  and  sing  the  blues.  Do  this  consistently, 
continually  and  everlastingly,  beginning  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  with  this  good  start  continue 
unremittingly  throughout  the  day  in  your  contact 
with  acquaintances,  friends,  relatives  and  enemies. 
Conferences  and  meetings  are  especially  good  places 
to  spill  sadness  with  the  greatest  possible  damage. 

It  will  nurture  your  feeling  of  despair  if  you  will 
quote  figures  of  failures,  bankruptcies,  omitted  divi- 
dends, losses — both  business  and  personal,  antici- 
pated losses  and  the  general  imaginary  blackness  of 
the  situation. 

Don't  forget  to  point  out  how  Congress,  taxes,  the 
financial  situation  and  Europe  are  plunging  this 
country  into  ruin. 

After  you  have  become  a  full  fledged  crepe  hanger, 
you  will  either 

1.  Realize  the  absurdity  of  all  this 

2.  Jump  off  the  dock 

3.  Be  put  out  of  your  misery 

4.  Quit  worrying 

5.  Conclude  that  it  is  foolish 

or 

6.  Reform  and  become  a  constructive  optimist. 
The  advantages  of  this  remedy  is  that  regardless 

of  what  happens  you  will  be  better  off  after  having 
taken  "the  cure."^ — Selected. 
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FLAT  GROIN  CEILING 
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Flat  Groin  Celling 

In  this  figure  you  have  a  ceiling,  part  of  which  is  flat — as  illustrated  in  the 
aide  elevation  D-A,  that  part  of  the  ceiling  from  M  to  K  being  flat.  If  this  were 
a  dome  ceiling  the  section  from  M-K  to  opposite  side  of  room  would  be  vaulted, 
to  the  curve  of  the  arc  A-F-B. 

The  diagonal  ribs  as  A-H,  etc.,  and  the  ribs  A-K,  D-M,  etc.,  for  long  sides  of 
room  are  developed  from  the  given  arc  A-F-B  at  the  short  end  of  room  and  are 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ribs  in  a  groin  ceiling  in  a  rectangular  room, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  diagonal  ribs  da  not  run  to  the  center  of  the 
ceiling. 

A-B-C-D  represent  the  sides  of  a  rectangular  room.  A-B  is  span  of  given  arc 
(A-F-B)  at  one  end  of  room  and  A-J  represents  span  of  diagonal  rib  (A-H). 
One-half  the  span  A-B  as  A-E  is  first  divided  into  a  number  of  spaces  as  1,  2,  3, 
etc.  Lines  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  A-E  and  extended  until  they  intersect 
curve  A-F  as  shown.  These  same  lines  are  extended  in  the  opposite  direction  until 
they  intersect  diagonal  line  A-J  and  at  right  angles  to  A-J  at  points  of  intersec- 
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tion  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  lines  are  laid  out  and  made  the  same  length  as  lines  of  corre- 
sponding number  above  span  A-E.  The  ends  are  then  connected  to  form  the  diag- 
onal rib  A-H.  Lines  parallel  to  span  A-B  from  points  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  on  diagonal 
lines  A-J  are  projected  over  and  above  span  D-A  as  shown.  The  same  process  is 
used  here  to  develop  rib  A-K  as  was  used  to  develop  the  diagonal  rib  A-H. 


GROINED  VAULTING 


l^/iLL  .  Line 


Fig.  1 

In  Fig.  1  is  illustrated  a  floor  plan,  of  a  ceiling  consisting  of  a  group  of  four 
small  groined  ceilings,  divided  by  arched  beams,  with  sunken  panels,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  Each  of  these  small  ceilings  consist  of  20  contours  or  ribs, 
only  three  of  which  are  of  different  curvature,  as  B-K,  B-F  and  B-0.  The  rest 
repeat. 

The  wall  line  is  indicated  "by  the  heavy  outside  lines  and  pilasters  are  indi- 
cated by  the  solid  lines  in  the  corners  and  centers  of  wall  lines.  In  the  center  of 
room  the  solid  lines  forming  the  square  indicate  a  column  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  dotted  lines  within  the  square  indicate  a  panel  sunk  in  each  side  of  the 
column,  just  as  the  double  dotted  parallel  lines  in  one  arched  beam,  and  at  one 
end  of  one  ceiling  (as  B  to  C)  in  half  arched  beam  represents  a  sunken  panel  in 
them.  These  panels  are  generally  run  in  by  the  plasterer,  the  lather  erecting 
ordinary  arched  beams  and  square  columns,  allowing  for  the  depth  of  plaster  to 
be  used,  for  running  the  panels. 

In  this  kind  of  ceiling  the  high  point  of  all  the  sweeps  as  K,  F,  0,  N,  L,  A, 
J,  M  and  A  are  all  on  the  same  level. 

The  method  of  developing  the  sweeps  and  of  furring  this  type  of  ceiling  Is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
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Royal  Exiles  Work  at  Various  Occupations 


"^HERE  are  Russia's  royal  exiles?  Interest  in 
them  has  been  aroused  here  by  the  recent  libel 
suit  brought  by  Princess  Idina  Youssoupoff  against 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Film  Company.  The 
princess  alleged  that  the  film  "Rasputin"  depicted 
her  as  being  seduced  by  the  monk,  Rasputin. 

The  court  awarded  her  £25,000  damages  after 
a  hearing,  packed  with  the  drama  of  Prince  Yous- 
soupoff's  description  of  how  he  killed  Rasputin.  It 
was  the  revelation,  however,  that  the  Youssoupoff's 
once  among  the  wealthiest  in  Europe,  are  now  com- 
paratively penniless  that  led  to  the  interest  in  the 
fate  of  other  royal  Russian  exiles. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  most  of  them  are 
in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  working  for  their 
living. 

The  head  of  them,  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  lives  at 
St.  Briac,  near  Dinard,  France.  He  has  little  money, 
but  frequently  is  seen  on  gala  nights  at  the  casinos. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  is  in  America, 
where  also  is  Prince  George  of  Russia.  His  first 
job  was  with  a  firm  of  interior  decorators  in  Lon- 
don. Then  he  became  a  floorwalker  in  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  New  York.  Now  he  is 
once  more  with  a  fimi  of  interior  decorators. 

Prince  Serge  Obolensky  was  married  to  Miss  Alice 
Astor  and  also  is  in  New  York.  After  the  divorce  at 
Reno  he  was  said  to  have  become  engaged  to  an 
even  richer  American  heiress,  but  he  is  still  un- 
married. 

Prince  Vassili  sells  perfume  in  the  United  States. 
Prince  Paul  Chavadze  is  in  the  Cunard  offices  in 
New  York.  He  is  the  husband  of  Princess  Nina  of 
Russia. 

Princess  Xenia  of  Russia  married  W.  B.  Leeds,  the 
American  millionaire,  and  was  the  first  Russian 
royalty  to  sponsor  the  mysterious  woman  who 
claims  to  be  the  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  of  Russia. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1930. 

In  London  thei-e  is  the  former  Grand  Duchess  Zia 
and  the  former  Grand  Duchess  Nadja,  both  happily 
man-ied.  Sir  Harold  Weniher,  the  husband  of  the 
first  named,  is  immensely  rich.  The  second  married 
Lord  Milford  Haven,  a  cousin  of  King  George. 

Prince  Maria  Bariatinski  and  her  mother  started 
to  earn  a  living  as  dress  designers  in  the  fashionable 
West  End  district  of  London.  Then  she  married 
James  Ford,  an  off"icer  in  the  crack  guards  regimeni. 

Also  in  the  West  End  district  there  is  an  antique 
store  nin  by  Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine.  Next  door 
is  the  store  of  Princess  Troubetfikoy,  whose  son  is 
the  brilliant  pianist.  Prince  George  Chavchavadze. 

Princess  Youssoupoff's  mother,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia,  lives  in  a  cottage  in  the  grounds  of 


Windsor  Park,  given  her  by  the  king,  but  her  sons 
are  scattered. 

Prince  Andrew  of  Russia,  who  used  to  live  in 
Rome,  now  lives  in  Paris  like  his  brother,  Prince 
Theodore.  Prince  Rostislav  works  in  a  store  in  New 
York. 

Prince  Nikita  used  to  run  a  dressmaker's  store  in 
Paris,  and  Prince  Dmitri  used  to  be  the  assistant 
manager  at  Chanel's,  the  exclusive  Paris  dress  de- 
signers, having  maiTied  the  very  attractive  daugh- 
ter of  the  manager,  Prince  Koutousoff.  Prince 
Dmitri  is  now  a  stock  broker. 

Besides  Prince  Vladimir  Galitzine  there  is  his 
cousin  who  married  Colonel  Zinovieff,  who  started 
as  a  taxi  driver  in  London  and  now  owns  a  small 
garage. 

 0  

PASSING  JUDGMENT 

Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  God 
made  one  and  the  tailor  made  the  other.  Don't 
judge  a  man  by  his  family,  for  Cain  belonged  to  a 
good  family.  Don't  judge  a  man  by  his  failure  in 
life,  for  many  a  man  fails  because  he  is  too  honest 
to  succeed.  Don't  judge  a  man  by  the  house  he  lives 
in ;  the  lizard  and  the  rat  often  inhabit  the  grandest 
structures.  When  a  man  dies  those  surviving  him 
ask  what  property  there  is  left  behind ;  the  angels 
who  bend  over  him  ask  what  deed  he  has  sent  be- 
fore him. — Exchange. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

42  C.  J.  Keck  26161 

46  W.  A.  Snediker  27432 

46  J.  R.  Glynn  34311 

46  G.  J.  Keaney  32234 

46  W.  Langan  35796 

46  W.  J.  O'Hare  32248 

46  Edw.  M.  Holzer  27647 

73  R.  E.  Vogel  26355 

74  Earl  Ferris  21278 
74  Eari  Bowers  29050 

109    A.  W.  Stevens  487 
244    H.  Bellovan  13610 
244    W.  P.  Kelly  1340 
244    L.  Kaufman  19185 
244    M.  Richman  24989 

 o  

CORRECTION 

The  suspension  of  A.  Alogna  21898,  published  in 
the  June  issue  is  cancelled,  because  the  secretary  of 
Local  215  reported  this  in  error. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
ON  FINANCES 

JULY  RECEIPTS 


July 

Local 

Amount 

2 

52 

June  report  .  .  .  $ 

9.90 

2 

62 

July  report  .... 

11.70 

2 

70 

June  report  .  .  . 

4.30 

2 

72 

June  report  .  .  . 

119.70 

2 

123 

June  report  (cr.) 

2 

172 

June  report 

45.70 

2 

179 

June  report  .  .  . 

5.10 

2 

483 

Apr.  report  .... 

10.25 

2 

485 

May-Junereports 

5.40 

3 

48 

June  report  .  . . 

6.60 

3 

82 

June  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

3 

165 

July  report  .... 

4.90 

3 

301 

June  report  .  .  . 

14.00 

3 

388 

May-June  report 

6.30 

5 

49 

June  report  .  . . 

4.25 

5 

99 

June  report  .  . . 

17.10 

5 

243 

June  report  .  . . 

5.40 

5 

286 

June  report   .  . . 

14.40 

5 

336 

June-July  report 

7.20 

5 

72 

5.40 

6 

4 

July  report  cr.) 

6 

57 

July  report  .... 

4.50 

6 

73 

1.00 

6 

144 

June  report  .  .  . 

26.60 

6 

262 

July  report  .... 

10.90 

9 

11 

June-July  report 

23.40 

9 

32 

July  report  .... 

46.80 

9 

38 

July  report  .... 

16.00 

9 

105 

June  report  .  .  . 

14.40 

9 

108 

June  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

9 

155 

June  report  .  .  . 

13.70 

9 

185 

B.  T  

1.80 

9 

212 

July  report  .... 

9.00 

9 

222 

July  report  .... 

8.50 

9 

228 

July  report  .... 

3.60 

9 

279 

June  report  .  .  . 

3.80 

9 

281 

July  report  .... 

5.40 

9 

326 

Mar.-Apr. -May- 

June  report  . 

8.10 

9 

379 

June  report  . .  . 

15.30 

9 

401 

June  report  .  . . 

9.90 

9 

413 

July  report  .... 

7.20 

9 

419 

June  report  . .  . 

4.50 

10 

24 

B.  T  

6.30 

10 

73 

Supp  

l.Of 

10 

103 

July  report  .... 

9.00 

10 

213 

June  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

10 

259 

July  report  .... 

4.70 

10 

429 

July  report  .... 

12.15 

11 

65 

May  report   .  .  . 

65.35 

11 

26 

June  report  .  . . 

31.15 

11 

83 

July  report  .... 

29.40 

11 

110 

July  report  .... 

5.10 

11 

113 

June-July  re- 

17.60 

11 

121 

June-July  re- 

19.80 

11 

268 

June  report  . . . 

10.80 

11 

308 

May  report    .  .  . 

50.00 

12 

53 

July  report  .... 

107.55 

12 

1 

July  report  .... 

10.20 

12 

81 

July  report  .... 

14.45 

12 

258 

July  report  .... 

11.95 

12 

350 

June  report  . .  . 

4.50 

July 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 


Local 

8  June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  .  . 
Apr.  report  .  .  . 
Apr.  report  .  .  . 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  . . 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
On  account  .  .  . 
June  report  (cr. ) 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  . . 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
Mar.  report  .  .  . 

Mar.  tax   

July  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  renort  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  . . 
July  report  .... 
June  report  . . . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  .  . 
June  report  .  . . 
June-July  re- 
ports   

July  report  .... 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  (cr. ) 
July  report  .... 
June  report  .  . . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
June  report  .  .  . 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 

Supp  

June  report  .  . . 
July  report  .... 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 
July  report  .... 


25 
97 
107 
197 
344 
234 
340 
67 
87 
102 
143 
232 
481 
5 
7 
14 
19 
27 
48 
83 
64 
73 
84 
100 
125 
109 
132 
173 
208 
240 
244 
328 
345 
478 
20 
147 
31 
34 
71 
75 
79 
106 
162 
359 
386 

392 
442 
224 
254 
24 
76 
158 
225 
190 
246 
255 
378 
244 
353 
455 
301 
45 
55 
299 


Amount 
16.20 
12.70 
20.00 
5.40 
9.60 
8.10 
14.40 
20.25 
32.40 
8.50 
75.60 
43.15 
7.55 
15.00 
50.00 
9.70 
15.60 
11.40 
36.00 
211.19 

6.30 
28. Ui 
4.50 
49.50 
9.00 
24.20 
10.70 
6.30 
1.10 
8.80 
7.00 
3.60 
19.00 
1.05 
3.60 
2.90 
4.50 
2.05 
13.80 
49.85 
4.50 
15.30 
16.20 
2.70 

19.50 
10.80 
3.80 
26.00 

15.30 
5.50 
4.50 
7.00 

20.20 

16.20 
.80 
2.70 
1.00 

14.40 
9.90 
7.80 

12.25 
3.60 
8.10 


July 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
23 


23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Local  Amount 

395  July  report  ....  4.65 

435  June  report  .  .  .  8.35 

18  July  report  ....  59.30 

21  July  report  ....  8.55 

122  July  report  ....  12.60 

263  June  report  .  .  .  10.80 

73  Supp   1.00 

244  Supp   2.00 

481  Supp   .15 

240  Enroll;  supp.  .  .  3.90 

36  July  report  ....  9.90 

40  July  report  ....  15.00 

42  July  report  ....  134.90 
54  June  report  . . .  41.20 

78  July  report  ....  9. 00 
136  July  report  ....  18.00 
179  July  report  .  .  .  10.30 
208  June  report  .  .  .  5.40 
230  July  report  ....  7.90 
250  July  report  ....  13. ea 
278  July  report  ....  13.80 
319  June  report  .  .  .  6.30 
260  June  report  .  .  .  24.20 
139  July  report  ....  4. 10 
171  July  report  ....  4  90 
126  B.   T.   &  reinst.  21.00 

23  June  report  .  .  .  8.55 
65  June  report  .  .  .  76.40 

215  July  report   .  .  .  12.60 

244  July  report   .  .  .  207.10 

79  B.  T.  &  reinst.  9.00 
68  July  report  ....  20.00 
46  B.   T.   &   reinst.  26.70 

43  July  report  ....  6.30 
63  July  report  ....  4. 00 
72  July  report  ....  127.80 

166  July  report  ....  44.90 

243  July  report  ....  5.40 

305  June  report  .  .  .  7. 20 

7  July  report  (cr. ) 

10  July  report  ....  12.60 

48  July  report  ....  2.70 

68  July  report  ....  9.40 

96  July  report  ....  4.50 

88  February  report  38.70 

21  July  tax  (add'l.) ; 

supp   2.15 

155  July  report  ....  13.95 

302  July  report  ....  4.50 

380  July  report  ....  5.40 

481  Supp   1.10 

40  B.  T.   &   reinst  6.00 

24  June  tax  (addl.)  1.00 
70  July  report  ....  6.30 
99  July  report  ....  16.20 
93  July  report  ....  10.25 

74  July  report  ....  571.55 
46  On  account   .  .  .  268.20 

Misc   .10 

Transfer  indebted- 
ness   282.50 

Advertising — The 

Lather    27.50 

Total  receipts.  .  $4,358.89 


JULY  DISBURSEMENTS 


July 

13     The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  service 

8/8  and  7/6/34   5 

13     The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp  

13     Frauk  Morrison,  Sec.  A.  F.  of  L.,  May  and 


2.10 
3.50 


June  tax 


July 
13 


13 


W.  C.  O'Neill,  Sec.  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.,  May 
and  June  tax   

The  Distillata  Co.,  July  installment  on 
cooler;    w-ater  service   

George  T.  Moore,  organizer   


121.50 


4.05 
13.79 


26 
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172 
172 
172 

172 
172 
48 
144 
155 
65 
65 
83 
83 
26 
197 
260 
481 
481 
481 
14 
132 


173 
100 


228 
42 
244 


American  Checkwriter  Co.,   office   supp. .  . 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  June  mes- 
sages   

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Local  and 
Long   Distance  service   

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp. 

The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  July 
journal   

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  July  journal;  supp.  .  .  . 

Office  .salaries  


10.00 

3 1 

5.58 

no  24 

3 1 

2.58 

31 

55.70 

31 

465.00 

540.00 

Funeral  benefits: 

Local  47,  George  Doty,  9757    250.00 

Local  483,  Fred  Degray,  9199    300.00 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President   945.00 

Terry  Ford,  General  Seci-etary-Treasurer .  .  500.00 
Central    United    National    Bank,  service 

chrge.  and  Fe.  tax    8.46 

Postage    63.60 


Total  disbursements   $3,486.10 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash  on  hand,  June  29, 
July  receipts   


,$78,999.45 
,  4,358.89 


Total   $83,358.34 

July  Disbursements    3,486.10 


Cash  on  hand,  July  31,  1934   $79,872.24 

ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

179     Owen  Eugene  Dinsdale  36253  260    Russell  Herbert  Lins  36255 

42    Harry  LeRoy  Ketzenberg  240    William  Mathes  Stinchcomb 

36254  36256 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 

J.  A.  Boldt  30590  (June) 
A.  L.  Alexander  27077  (June) 
W.  B.  Alexander  12646 
(June) 

L.  S.  Blanchard  5737  (June) 
M.  I.  Masterson  12649  (June) 
T.  M.  Hawks  13008 
A.  J.  Kelley  33571 
A.  Gooch  9632 
F.  Styles  6765  (June) 
M.  Emerick  24040  (June) 
C.  H.  Hoyle  5433 
C.  E.  Whitney  995 
M.  F.  Andrews  34474 
N.  L.  Boston  5455 
F.  Nichols  17385  (June) 
S.  C.  Hemshrot  3  2129 
V.  A.  Hemshrot  35757 
C.  C.  Jahns  35758 
Edw.  Perkins  31155 
E.  A.  Wolff ing  18436 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


240 

W 

H.  Lofton  29947 

126 

J. 

H.  West  16402 

244 

J. 

Arkin  33167 

126 

J. 

H.  Mumaw  3136 

244 

M. 

Richman  24989 

126 

H. 

W.  Little  27373 

100 

H. 

Knapp  22325 

126 

D. 

C.  Kampfer  19751 

100 

J. 

Cagliostro  24752 

65 

F. 

Emerick  24223  (June) 

100 

H. 

F.  Hopson  1184 

65 

J. 

Emerick  24  224  (June) 

100 

J. 

B.  Barlitti  17232 

65 

G. 

W.  Kyte  3737  (June) 

100 

W 

Harkness,  Sr.  4  608 

65 

J. 

B.  Makowski  7496  (June) 

100 

J. 

H.  Hopson  24891 

79 

J. 

Egan  34983 

71 

R. 

E.  Brobst  33307 

79 

G. 

J.  Bilske  31299 

190 

H. 

H.  Johnston  18842 

68 

C. 

H.  Ball  22341  (June) 

301 

C. 

Smith  33370 

197 

H. 

F.  Craig  18607 

301 

R. 

Towers  35375 

197 

K. 

W.  Landstrom  29161 

301 

M. 

Smith  33354 

166 

E. 

Clother  20996 

45 

C. 

Colbert,  Jr.  32604 

88 

A. 

W.  Miller  14188  (Feb.) 

18 

J. 

W.  Garrett  28  396 

88 

J. 

J.  Lucia  35452  (Apr.) 

18 

C. 

G.  Fickenger  14745- 

88 

J. 

Caton  31979  (Apr.) 

481 

C. 

E.  Anderson  35304 

88 

G. 

E.  Miller  17572  (Apr.) 

179 

L. 

C.  DriscoU  16629 

40 

D. 

D.  Fadley  33  609 

278 

L. 

E.  Burson  22618 

74 

A. 

B.  Gerlick  16947 

126 

H. 

W.  Overly  21527 

74 

T. 

L.  Gerlick  14935 

126 

W. 

Wyant  2873 

172 

B. 

C.  Foster  22841 

M.  Mendonca  28578  (June) 
C.  H.  Freer  16268  (June) 
J.  W.  Laing  13378  (June) 
J.  H.  Wimbrough  17424 
(June) 

G.  E.  Woods  6786  (June) 


H.  J.  MacVeagh  22693  (June) 
J.  R.  Hyde  11909  (June) 
Chas.  Rizzo  27794  (May) 
J.  A.  Capucci  31280  (May) 
F.  Cangialosi  32368  (May) 
F.  Jensen  8581  (Ren.  June) 
L.  J.  Musso  34247  (Ren. 
June) 

Edw.  Howe  35685  (Apr.) 
S.  DiPietro  27993 

W  E  Edyburn  13016 
W.  A.  Chisholm  10541 
M.  Bartell  5802 


Elmer  William  Boston,  age  17 
(May) 

Walter  James  Hooker,  age  17 
(May) 


R.  J.  Regan  26250 
E.  J.  Ryan  17659 
T.  P.  Brennan  35220 
C.  Schaefer  36033 
C.  L.  McKieruan  35735 
G.  J.  Muller  35858 


46  J.  M.  Law  34328 

42  R.  Mclntier  22702  (June) 

250  C.  Craemer  23616  (June) 

250  F.  T.  Gallagher  29447  (June) 

250  W.  F.  Wibbelt  36173  (June) 

215  R.  E.  Sullivan  32884 

66  H.  T.  Ford  32280  (June) 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

244    P.  Capriotta  21219  (Ren. 
June) 

244    P.  Dragotto  7725  (Ren.  June) 
244    A.   Finkelstein   33088  (Ren. 
May) 

244    I.  Geller  27233   (Ren.  June) 
244    B.  Podvorsky  24581  (Ren 
May) 

244    C.  Wallit  27922  (Ren.  June) 
244    V.  Sciacca  33352 
WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

I     244     L.  Kaufman  19185  I 

244    B.  Schwartz  19765  (June) 
I     244     J.  S.  Weintraub  29404  I 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATE  ISSUED 

4  6     J.  H.  Kennedy  14403 

APPRENTICES  INDENTURED 

74    Leon  Adam  Krynicki,  age  17 

(May  '23) 
74    iRofbert  G.  Lindsay,  ag*  17 
(May) 


74    F.  E.  Peterson  23572  (Ren. 
June) 

74    R.  E.  Landers  33245  (Ren. 
June) 

74    F.  P.  Wehling  7433  (Ren. 
July) 

74    S.  E.  Harwood  33512  (June) 
74    J.  W.  Martin  28247  (June) 
74    J.  Huston  23651  (June) 
74    F.  J.  Chapin  34165  (June) 

88    M.  Earhart  11004  (June) 
74    M.  J.  Mayerhofer  32146 
(June) 


74    George  Bernard  Moore,  ag©  18 
(May) 

74    Harry  Otto  Reuse,  age  18 
(May) 
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126    Canton,  Ohio 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 
142    Waltham,  Mass. 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 


D.  F.  O'Donnell  22049,  $100 
J.  J.  Sharkey  15195,  $100 
W.  H.  Carpenter  167,  $100 


190 
190 


481    Winona,  Minnesota 


P.  Lindberg  29571,  $25 
J.  Hafften  28250,  $25 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

9    W.  H.  Carpenter  167 


From 
2 
4 


To     I  From 

F.  Lindstrom  21393    74  52 

J  D.  Novinger  24022    429  54 

D.  R.  Eckard  36187    136  54 

R.  E.  Mullen  14897   13G  57 

H.  W.  Schmidt  28924    136  65 

H.  Mateer  23849   419 

T.  Miles  31354    42 

A.  Shearer   15831   429 

H.  Carey  31152    386 

W.  L.  Jones  32950    27  73 

L   C.  Brown  14490    27  74 

L.  L.  Coker  14031    279 

L.  H.  Fuller  32342    14 

A.  J.  Brehm  33007    392 

A.  P.  Graber  31242    392 

G.  J.  Seitz   34785    392  103' 

C.  P.  Hunziker  33785    40  104 

J.  B.  Anderson  16770    379  106 

U.  S.  Gridlev  10978    88  106 

C.  H.  Kane  8623    88  123 

H.  Lee  21456    88  123 

A.  Lemire  27859    379  123 

H.  L.  Gaut  4846    179  123 

C.  R.  Nicholas  4985   255  136 

W.   Dobbins   1353    102  144 

S.  L.  McGhie  25593    53  145 

H.  Smith  18775   102 

C.  C.  Taylor  28437   262 

D.  J.   Cummings   34273..  386 


TRANSFERS 

To 

A.  Lacroix  11614   166 

A.  C.  Bauer  28752    258 

E.  P.  McKean  25510   258 

A.  Jones  23270    52 

H.  V.  Johnson  33052  ...  88 
H.  J.  Pike  34673    260 

B.  Baker  15270   258 

E.  T.  McCarty  19798    74 

R.  R.  Payne  29020    53 

F.  Ahearn  31841    27 

L.  Hogue  2349    70 

J.  E.   Connolly  26856   144 

D.  DeRungs  16636    268 

F.  E.  Hoffer  34412    268 

J.   Pelat   16843    144 

B.  W.  Franzman  31163  ...  110 

A.  J.  LaPlante  18204   155 

O.  E.  Kinney  15509    102 

P.  J.  Mahon  30137    102 

T.  Boyd  29178    72 

C.  M.  Stafford  757    72 

J.   Ultch   16415    72 

W.   Zaiser   19508    72 

C.  A.  Riney  18378    113 

J.  E.  Connolly  26856    88 

G.  O.  Potter  9591    97 

J.  Doherty  24466    46 

G.  Kruger  6191    46 

L.  B.  Scudder  25105    57 


166  E.   Shiffer  25097   

166  D.  Stone  34358   

166  G.    Zinn  4520   

185  R.  Florence  27973   

217  G.  B.  Shoop  27133   

224  H.  H.  Fairbanks  20532.. 

224  R.  M.  Hennessy  1971  ... 

224  C.  E.  Morgan  13396   .  .  . 

224  G.  W.  Scoregga  8615  .  .  . 

224  C.  S.  Wenzel  17736    .  .  . 

228  P.  Bynum  33798   

246  F.  W.  Walls  6433   

255  J.  L.  Henry  25245   

255  J.  v.  Henry  22891   

255  L.  K.  Mallow  30169..., 

268  G.  DeRungs  16636   

278  G.  W.  Chamberlin  30085, 

278  C.  Fox  27632   

279  L.  L.  Alberty  29375   .  .  , 

279  L.  L.  Coker  14031   

301  R.  M.  Hennessey  1971  .  , 

379  J.  B.  Anderson  1677   

379  A.  Lemire  27859   

386  C.  T.  Rivers  33415   

392  E.  H.  Farmer  25437  .  . 

419  E.  L.  Mateer  23262   

435  A.  M.  Orr  20624   

435  R.  L.  Taylor  20177.... 

485  C.  C.  Carothers  15466.. 


To 

,  57 
.  46 
.386 
.132 
.429 
.301 
.301 
.301 
.301 
.301 
.  26 
.  72 
.262 
.262 
.262 
.  88 
.144 
.144 
.166 
.  27 
.224 
.  42 
.  42 
.  78 
.  14 
.  75 
.  26 
.301 
.435 


MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Locjil 

Account  of 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

172 

$  2.20 

83 

J.  A.  Boldt  30090 

301 

1.75 

224 

C. 

E.  Morgan  13396 

301 

4.00 

435 

T.  C.  Jones  35096 

301 

1.75 

224 

G. 

W.  Scoregga  8615 

301 

2.00 

435 

L.  C.  Gotten  7520 

301 

3.00 

224 

H. 

H.  Fairbanks  20532 

144 

1.50 

88 

J.  Pelat  16843 

301 

1.75 

224 

R. 

M.  Hennessy  1971 

262 

8.00 

46 

C.  C.  Taylor  2  8437 

45 

1.60 

234 

H. 

F.  Kauertz  18795 

262 

9.00 

483 

Wm.  Hayne,  applicant 

435 

3.00 

9 

C. 

H.  McKim  17508 

11 

1.60 

234 

R.  P.  Norton  23794 

481 

2.00 

299 

E. 

C.  Anderson  35304 

32 

.  .90 

100 

J.  J.  Winters  7294 

42 

1.00 

379 

A. 

Lemire  27859 

155 

7.20 

104 

A.  Gooch  9  632 

78 

3.00 

386 

C. 

T.  Rivers  33415 

83 

6.00 

65 

R.  0.  Jones  34007 

230 

4.00 

435 

C. 

Rader  24024 

83 

3.50 

122 

C.  Whitney  995 

26 

2.00 

33 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

197 

3.00 

115 

J.  L.  Poston  5455 

26 

4.30 

482 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

102 

4.00 

46 

J.  Stevens  2199  5 

26 

1.25 

113 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

234 

8.50 

63 

A.  T.  Persons  25972 

26 

6.00 

62 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

340 

14.00 

5 

J.  A.  Kauertz  7340 

26 

2.00 

36 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

72 

18.00 

123 

T.  Boyd  29178 

26 

3.10 

55 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

132 

1.00 

185 

R.  Florence  27973 

26 

2.85 

228 

E. 

Bourassa  25007 

386 

2.50 

166 

G.  Zinn  4520 

26 

1.50 

185 

C. 

Dotts  11281 

392 

7.50 

4 

M.  Tranguch  29993 

26 

2.00 

228 

C. 

Dotts  11281 

34 

6.00 

107 

V.  L.  Schory  20159 

26 

20.50 

224 

Wm.  Mac  Little  22878 

190 

5.00 

483 

H.  H.  Johnston  18842 

26 

1.00 

27 

H. 

C.  Little  32118 

255 

3.00 

485 

J.  L.  Henry  25245 

26 

26.50 

14 

H. 

C.  Little  32118 

301 

6.95 

407 

R.  Towers  35375 

26 

7.00 

9 

W 

J.  Costine  28659 

301 

12.00 

407 

M.   Smith  33354 

26 

9.50 

113 

w. 

J.  Costine  28659 

301 

1.50 

435 

M.  Smith  33354 

26 

6.00 

238 

p. 

H.  Bynum  33798 

301 

1.50 

435 

C.  Smith  33370 

26 

4.80 

435 

A. 

M.  Orr  20624 

301 

3.00 

435 

R.  L.  Taylor  20177 

481 

4.00 

190 

J. 

L.  Schlenker  29025 

301 

4.00 

435 

T.  C.  Jones  35096 

481 

4.00 

299 

E. 

G.  Lee  31612 

234 

15.00 

9 

A.  T.  Persons  25972 

481 

4.00 

9 

E. 

T.  Popple  20175 

234 

.50 

63 

A.  T.  Persons  25972 

93 

1.0© 

302 

R. 

B.  Pritchard  22834 

301 

5.65 

407 

'R.  Towers  35375 

93 

3.00 

109 

R. 

B.  Pritchard  22834 

28 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15.  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department. 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  BIdg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Augeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnlght,  38  Angelus  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sixth  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213  and  275.  Chas.  J.  Case, 
Room  61,  Leverone  Bldg.,  4  W.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  243,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  434,  442  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in  affiliated 
cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  456  Cedar  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  and  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  month,  517 
E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278  and  302.  Meets  first 
Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20.  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  192,  197,  209. 
222,  336  and  378.    Geo.  T.  Moore,  5807  Cornelia  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Meldahl, 
305  So.  63d  Ave.  W.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31.  72.  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and  254. 
Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    John  P.  Cook,  136  Robbins  Rd.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month.  Fifth  St.  at 
St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  1327  Woodland,  Richmond  Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  143,  162,  173,  250  and  346.  Meets  2d 
Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  P.  O.  Box  342,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54  and  380.    W.  A.  Himstreet,  211  Labor  Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  260,  353  and  442.  Meets  1st  Satur- 
day of  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104  and  155.  Meets  quarterly.  R.  E.  Moore,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  83,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244,  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday  each 
month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.   Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St.,  Bronx  Boro,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  33,  76,  174,  263  and  358.  Meets  4th  Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave. 
J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  UST  OF  SUPPLIES 


Application  Blanks,  doz  $  .25 

Apprentice  Indentures   50 

Arrearage  Notices   50 

Charter    2.00 

Charter  and  Outfit   15.00 

Constitution   15 

Contractor  Certificates   50 

Dating  Stamp   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Envelopes,  Official,  per  100   1.00 

Envelopes,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed,  per  doz  25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 

rin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pagea    27.50 


Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Lapel  Button  50 

Letter  Heads,  Official  70 

Manual   50 

Membership  Book,  Clasp   1.26 

Membership  Book,  Small   1.00 

Reports,,  Long  Form,  per  doz  40 

Reports,  Short  Form,  per  doz  60 

Seal    4.50 


 35 

 35 

 60 

 26 

 36 

 60 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Triplicate  Receipts  

Withdrawal  Cards  

Working  Permits  


Secretary  Order  Book  

secretary  Receipt  Book  

Solicitor  Certificates   

Stamp  Pad   

Statements  of  Indebtedness. 
Transfers   


.36 
.60 
.Si 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LATEST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  514.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Lawndale  0541. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Hon.,  8  p.  m., 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  alternate  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  Frank  Smith,  B.  A., 
1355  Central  Ave.  Tel.  CHerry  0031.  J.  M.  Farrar. 
Fin.  Sec,  15004  Elm  Ave.,  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Phone, 
Potomac  2038. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Room  211 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  M.  F. 
Malloy,  1222  Penn.  Ave.    Phone  38626. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

3111  Elmwood  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
7  p.  m.  Owen  Stone,  5015  Allendale  Ave.  Phone, 
Garfield  0192-M. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  7  p.  m., 

Manhattan  Hall,  1702  1/2  4th  Ave.  G.  Gilbert,  acting 
Sec,  106  Mamie  Ave.,  Pratt  City,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  2022  E. 
Walnut  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Rm.  308, 

Mather  Bldg.,  G  St.  het.  9th  and  10th  St.,  N.  W. 
Exec.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Timothy  A.  Hill, 
228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  Lincoln  2028. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  W.  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.  and  Fin.  Sec,  308  A  East  Clarence 
St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec, 
3343  N.  20th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Boutetourt  St.    H.  J.  Miller,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  125B. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2d  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  R.  1,  Box  558C. 
14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Fitzhugh  St.     Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,   797   Post  Ave. 
Genesee  6160-R. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  644  So.  Shelby  St. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.    Geo.  Kettler,  13  31  Winter  Ave. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Schoette's  Hall,  127  E.  Jef- 

ferson St.    Dorn  Johnston,  2006  Jackson  St. 

20  Springfield,   111. — Meets   1st  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem.,   6  E. 

Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  33  4  So.  Wesley  Ave., 
R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  612  Mount 

Mora.    Wm.  G.  Green,  612  Mount  Mora. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  847  Main 

St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Thos.  Fronge,  320  Woodrow 
Ave. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  912 

Adams  St.    L.  A.  MofEitt,  1737%  Ottawa  Dr. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
145  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  83  Penrose  St., 
Phone,  6-8497. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Sun.   10  a.  m., 

426  3/^  N.  W.  Second  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.  H.  W.  Andrews,  mail  address.  So.  W.  30th  St. 
and  Agnew;  residence,  2416  So.  W.  Binkley. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033  Elm- 
wood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  8  p.  m.. 

Room  218,  Terminal  Bldg.  W.  J.  Boland,  Craig 
Beach  Village,  Diamond,  O. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Eagles 

Hall,  12  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Atlantic  City.  Hours  8 
to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.    Ora  Kress,  2628  E.  3rd  St. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  53  Forest  St., 
Willimansett,  Mass.    Tel.,  2916-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Garfield  2732. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumbers 

Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00  p.  m. 
Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.    Phone  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 

209  W.  Berry  St.    Theo.  R.  Johnston,  437  Eckart  St. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab.  Tem.,  Jack- 
son and  Jefferson  Sts.    Node  Taneyhill,  B.  A.,  513 
Lincoln  Ave.     Geo.  C.  Gaylord,  Sec,  R.  2,  Box  59. 
W.  Nebraska.    Tel.  County  22R1. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st 

and  3d  Fri.,  8:30  p.  m.,  K.  of  C.  Bldg.,  Mineola,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  2d  Fri.  of  mo.  J.  W.  Schmid, 
106  Brower  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  5128  E. 

North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind.- — Meets    3d    Thurs.,    918    Main  St., 

Plumbers'  Hall.    David  N.  Watkins,  R.  R.  No.  1. 

42  Los  Angeles,   Calif. — Meets   every   Fri.,    8:00   p.  m. 
Room  702,  Labor  Temple,  540  Maple  Ave.    L.  Mash- 
burn,  B.  A.,  209  E.  99th  St.    Tel.  Thornwall  2903. 
R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 
Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

45  Augusta,  Ga. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.  8  p.  m.,  1587 

Luckey  St.    T.  N.  Bacon,  1006  Talcott  St. 

46  New  York,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  1322  Third 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Sec  at  hall  daily  8  to 
4:30  except  Sat.  Walter  Matthews,  1322  Third  Ave. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  8-7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  1307  Vine 

St.  Ira  Koble,  B.  A.,  4025  Runnymede  Ave.  Wm. 
Cady,  Sec,  3944  Glenmore  Ave.,  Cheviot,  O. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson 
3  23  Adelaide  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Percac- 

ciante,  1417  Nye  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  every  Mon.,  Balis  Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  after  local 
meeting,  Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Ley- 
den,  Fin.  Sec,  2013  E.  Loney  St.  Chas.  Sweeney, 
B.  A.,  5026  Hazel  Ave.  Office,  Room  508  Fox  Bldg., 
16  Market  St.    Tel.,  Spruce  4945. 

54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7  p.  m.  W.  A.  Hlm- 
street,  211  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.    E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St.    Tel.,  6-3159-J. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.,  Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
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62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  "Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  12S  Exchange  PI.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  before  local 
7:30  p.  m.,  2d  and  4th  Wed.  A.  G.  Siegel,  3135 
Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  R.  R.  1,  Box  189,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th  St. 

at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  F.  J.  Wilbert,  R.  R.  No. 
2,  St.  Louis  Rd.,  Collinsville,  111 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Sheet 

Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49 
Julian  Ave. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  Sun.  at  home  of  H.  M.  Bab- 

bitt, R.  D.  No.  6,  Didery  Rd.,  Penington.  Chris  Beck- 
mann,  308  Hewitt  Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  583  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  same  nights.  P.  W. 
Mullane,  199  Wilkinson  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.    Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.    J.  H.  Mitchell,  1031  17th  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m.,  3117 

No.  14th  St.    C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  35  So. 

Howard  St.  W.  P.  White,  54  0  Wooster  Ave. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells  Memor- 

ial Bldg.,  985  Washington  St.  Executive  Board,  1st 
and  3d  Wed.  John  Carrigan,  Fin.  Sec,  50  Linden 
Pk.  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.  Day  Room  and  Office,  985 
Washington  St.  Frank  Conway,  B.  A.,  261  Adams 
St.,.  Dorchester,  Mass.  Tel.  Talbot  5018.  Office,  985 
Washington  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  4709  Easton 

Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 
H.  L.  Beermann,  Fin.  Sec,  5352  Magnolia  Ave.  H.  J. 
Hagen,  B.  A.,  4750  Highland  Ave.    Tel.,  Forest  9357. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall, 

731  So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward 
Menard.  Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.  Seeley 
1667.  Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano 
Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  every  Mon.  8  p.  m.,  Hahn  Hall, 

S.  E.  corner  Washington  and  Jefferson  Sts.  J.  P. 
Boyd,  2007  Jefferson  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  79  West  State  St.    B.  H. 

Goodall,  Jr.,  325  Sterling  Ave.    Tel.  2747-J. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lorn- 

hard  Ave.    Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No  3,  Box  637. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  172  Tow&r 

Ave.    A.  E.  Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  186  Dana  Ave. — - 

P.  W.  Curley,  186  Dana  Ave. 

81  Pasadena.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

8  2  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 103  W.  LaSalle  Ave.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,    Wis. — Meets    2d    Wed.,    Lab.    Hall,  1710 

Broadway.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  B.  McGarry,  1175  Chestnut  St. 


ST  Reading,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  87  Orioles 
Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

SS  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 562  11th  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  every  Sat.  10  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  M.  H.  Matthiesen,  Sec.  and  B.  A.,  1621  7th 
Ave.    Phone,  Glencourt  6947. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Me^ts  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051^  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Al- 
bert Dearlove,  611  Gladstone  Ave. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  520  Washing- 
ton St.,  Labor  Tem.  Kenneth  Ober,  22  Butman  St., 
Beverly,  Mass.    Phone  1140-M. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Labor  Temple,  Walnut  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  David 
Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Phone,  4013-W. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8:30  p.  m..  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  SI  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  7  p.  m.  Wm.  Hutchin- 
son, B.  A.,  19  Rawson  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Tel. 
Bloomfleld  2-3634.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026 
Kay  Ave.j  Union,  N.  J.  Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111.— Meets  1st  Fri.  8  p.  m.,  1144 

Park  Ave.  Lee  Rov  Patton,  1144  Park  Ave.  Phone, 
CH.  2662. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  every  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  9. 

E.  F.  McLaughlin,  3942  Bozeman. 

105  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — Meets  3d  Mon..  Grand  Rapids 

Labor  Temple  Assoc,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W.  A.  H. 
Spaman,  1135  Sigsbee  St.,  S.  E. 

106  Plainfield,   N.   J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  233  W.  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  11  New 
Walnut  St.,  No.  Plainfield,  N.  J.     Phone  1899M. 

107  Hammond.    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  LaT). 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  C.  W.  Coyle,  515  Sibley 
St. 

108  Wilmlnston,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  1409  Oak  St. 

Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th 
St.    Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  265  E. 

Merchant  St.    Frank  Erzinger,  1557  E.  Croswell  St. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Friday,  Labor  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce  St. 
W.  C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford.  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
90  1st  Ave.  H.  C  Schutzman,  R.  R.  1.  Tel.,  Dial 
32286. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Main  St. 

A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  24  6      Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  Gen.  Del. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  Ist  Tues.,  86  Main  St..  Room 

28.    H.  L.  Reagan,  157  Winthrop  St. 
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125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  4  4  Scovill  St.  Fred  Duphiney,  637  Watertown 
Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — H.  W.  Little,  R.  D.  No.  7,  No.  Canton, 

Ohio. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4tli  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner,  2012 
Le  Roy  St. 

126  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.,  7  p.  m., 
Wed.,  Labor  Temple.  Bruce  Sprecher,  3532  No.  27th 
St. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1528  Pleasant  St. 

Albert  Gagnon,  48  Barclay  St. 

140  Dallas,  Tex. — Meets  8  p.  m.,  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  1803 

Commerce  St.    F.  E.  Bundy.  1420  N.  Beckley  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,   8  p.  m. 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Lib- 
erty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.  J.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Institute, 

359  Van  Houten  St.  Anthony  Braddell,  Sec,  Sal. 
Maso,  B.  A.,  359  Van  Houten  St. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.    T.  W.  Mercer,  571  Langside  St. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  10121/2  So.  Tacoma  Ave.  C.  J.  Lantz,  502 
9th  St.,  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Phone,  Puyallup  3336. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.  Dennis  McGrath,  506% 
Main  St. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Bergen 
St.   G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  112  A  St.  J.  A. 

Milzarek,  112  A  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Beaver  St.    Harold  Hay,  121  So.  Hawk  St.  A.  Clother, 

B.  A.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Delmar,  N.  Y.    Phone  9-1325. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  C.  W.  Maurath,  1544 
Oberlin  Ave. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.  J.  T.  Brennan,  25  So.  Magnolia  Ave. 
Tel.  675-495. 

173  Perth    Amboy,    N.    J. — Meets    2d    Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  271  High  St.  Harry  Farnsworth,  Sec,  279  Main 
St.,  So.  River,  N.  J.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301. 
Ford,  N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  33  2-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bei.gle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

179  Ogden,  Utah. — H.  L.  Gaut,  Sec,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

C.  R.  Wellborn,  P.  T.,  1316  No.  Lorraine. 

190  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  614  First 
Ave.,  No.  Tel.  Ge.  2452.  Walter  Frank,  1917  13th 
Ave.  So. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.  O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St.  Route 
No.  2. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  Industrial  Home, 
21st  and  3d  Ave.  J.  L.  Poston,  2441  15th  Ave., 
Moline,  111. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914  W.  Locust 
St.    Phone,  8579. 


208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Musicians'  Hall,  Com- 

mercial and  Chestnut  Sts.  C.  J.  George,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Box  89. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  4th  Sun.,  2  p.  m.  at  1415  Putnam 

St.,  Peru,  111.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1415  Putnam  St., 
Peru,  111. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun..  32  8  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  63  No.  Williams  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council  Hall, 
215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  195  Lombard  St. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W.  E.  Peyton, 
B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peterson, 
829  E.  Harrison  St.,  Fin.  Sec. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Houston  La- 

bor and  Trades  Council  Labor  Temple,  509  Louisiana 
St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues.  Louis  George,  5401 
Kol'b  St.    Phone,  Taylor  5876. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  63d  St. 

and  26th  Ave.  Wm.  Van  Kammen,  6436  20th  Ave. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2511  E.  Federal 
Dr.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  E.  Federal  Dr. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wisconsin 
St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603  Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.    Jas.  Hill,  79  Jackson  St.,  S.  E. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p. 
m.,  116%  W.  Gold  Ave. 

240  Montgomery,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Standard 
Drug  Store,  cor.  High  and  Jackson.  John  O.  Hague, 
B.  A.  and  Corr.  Sec,  1510  So.  Holt  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 
A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif.  Phone 
110-J. 

24  4  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum.  Willoughby 
and  Myrtle  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim, 
3402  Ave.  L. 

24  6  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  14  Robeson  St.  Phone 
1210. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  Tues..  5  South  St.  Jos. 
Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Summit 
6-4390-W. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Labor  Temple, 

Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

255  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  311 

Moreland  St.    T.  C.  Baker,  Sec.  P.  T.,  R.  F.  D.  6. 

2  58  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Hall.    A.  S.  Kerr,  Box  1054,  Glasgow,  Mont. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri  City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.  Jacob  Zimmer,  Sec,  501  No.  Fillmore  St., 
Edwardsville,  111. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.    Wm.  Bakeman,  3653  Mississippi  St. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Mon.,  7:30,  Labor  Temple, 
212  8th  Ave.  N.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave., 
Rt.  No.  2. 

2  63  New  Brighton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Painters'  Hall, 
W.  Bridgewater.    H.  C.  Eiler,  1311  Penn  Ave. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.  7:30  p.  m-,  415  B 
St.  J.  O.  Dahl,  26  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Tel.  Mill  Valley  1045. 
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275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1350  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  Vo  w.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  4. 
Phone,  4174-J. 


278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Bd.  meets  7  p. 
2473-J. 


-Meets  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  Exec. 
.    J.  A.  Brogan,  807  2d  Ave.  Phone 


279  Joplin.  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall, 
lin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


Jop- 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues., 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 


Lab.  Tei 


286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall, 
Gay  St.    Harry  Johnson,  Sec,  35  Powell  Place. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room  26, 
Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  84B. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall,  632 

N.  8th  St.  Herbert  Haack,  Fin.  Sec,  1217  Mailman 
Ct.    Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  2023  So.  13th  St. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R.  4,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio.  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  North  St.  Exec.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:00  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  L.  Cottell,  120  Howard  St. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Virginia 

St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Calif.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Law- 
rence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters*  Hall,  cor. 
■     7th  and  Central.    M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave.  So. 

308  New  York,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  Mon., 
210  E.  104th  St.  Michael  A.  Rizzo,  741  E.  216th  St., 
Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y.    Tel.,  Olinville  5-1454. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Rex  A.  Teed,  414  Taylor  St. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Monument 
National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11,  B.  T.  C. 
and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique.  Frank  J. 
Horan,  3698  Jeanne  Mance  St.  Phone,  Harbour  4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  102 
Exchange  St.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  E.  W.  Bryden,  Route 
5,  Box  442. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.      Archie  B.  Darling,  Gen.  Delivery 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada.— Meets  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 
Courtney  St.  James  Wilson,  946  Caledonia  Ave. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th  St. 
Geo.  Miller,  822  So.  13th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    G.  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson,  2024  Scott  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A. 

W.  Dukes,  1430  N.  W.  37th. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

Asbury  Ave.  and  Pine  St.  Albert  Webster,  120  H  St., 
Belmar,  X.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio- — Meets  4th  Sun.,  115  Glover  St. 
F.  A.  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  2823  V2  Main  St., 
Ocean  Park,  Calif.    M.  E.  Harding,  725  Lincoln  Blvd. 


358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Ehm  Cather- 

ine St.  (secretary's  residence).  Geo.  B.  Thpmas,  R.  D. 
No.  5,  Box  461.    Tel.,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Reynolds  Bldg.,  37 

Weybossett  St.  Chas.  M.  Trice,  Box  28,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d,  4th  Fri.,  Bricklayers'  Hall. 
17th  and  Jefferson.  R.  W.  Routt,  R.  1,  Box  1154. 
Residence,  3644  N.  18th  St. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

3  79  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 
p.  m..  Hall  No.  3,  Labor  Temple.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S. 
Salinas  St. 

380  Salem.  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 
Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  204 9- J. 

386  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Ill  Liberty  St. 
B.  A.  Barrenger,  Sec,  886a  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsis, 
N.  Y.    Phone  1544J. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  508  Main 
St.    E.  E.  Maynard,  pro  tem.,  123  No.  Maple  Ave- 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.,  at 
Painters'  Hall,  143  W.  Water  St.  Henry  Warren 
206  W.  13th  St.,  Elmira  Hts.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Dial  2 — 
5852. 

Warren,  Ohio — W.  D.  Foster,  428  Main  Ave.,  S.  W. 
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Allentown,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab.  Tem.,  N. 

6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St. 
Austin,  Tex. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Cabinesa 

Hotel,  110  East  Second  St.   Chas.  Bowling,  Act.  Sec, 

515  Eva  St. 

Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall. 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Greensboro,  N.  C- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall. 
223  Market  St.   D.  McKerrocher,  1007  No.  19th  St. 

Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,   Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.    Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

Box  2  05,  36  Garard  Ave. 
Shreveport,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  Monte 

Walkup,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 
Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  last  Sat.  of  mo.,  2  p.  m.. 

Labor  Temple,  3  Ouellette  Ave.     W.  L.  Hall,  437 

7th  St.,  East,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets    1st   Mon.,  448  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.    C.  F.  Snyder,  448 

Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E.  Harbold, 

Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.    H.  R.  Reed, 

4091/2  W.  Church  St. 
Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.    F.  L.  Presnell,  117  N. 

Cleveland  St. 

Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Eureka  Hall, 
4th  and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  P.  O.  Box  6  6, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 418  No.  Franklin.    L.  Peffer,  252  Charles  St. 

Jackson,  Miss. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Cor.  Parish 
and  Amite  Sts.    A.  A.  Banks,  1166  Hickory  St. 


Talks  to  Trade  Unionists 


on 


Health  Topics 


i.    Dieting  for  Overweight: 

The  importance  of  diet,  particularly  to  the  overweight  man  or  woman 
leading  a  sedentary  life,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Excess  weight  is  a 
serious  menace  to  health  and  may  lead  to  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  kidney  trouble,  hardening  of  the  arteries  or  apoplexy.  It  also 
makes  recovery  from  surgical  operations  and  acute  diseases  more  difficult. 

Overweights  should  reduce  their  intake  of  fuel  foods,  such  as  cream, 
butter,  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  spaghetti,  oatmeal,  flour,  candy,  and  honey. 
They  should  eat  freely  of  fruits  and  green  vegetables.  Repair  foods,  such 
as  meat,  fish  and  eggs,  should  be  taken  at  least  once  a  day,  to  consei-ve  the 
individual's  strength.  Drinking  freely  of  water  and  practicing  setting-up 
exercises  on  arising  and  before  retiring  will  be  found  helpful. 

Too  great  a  loss  of  weight  should  not  be  permitted,  as  severe  damage 
may  be  caused  to  the  system.  The  advice  of  a  doctor  should  be  obtained 
before  starting  on  a  diet  in  cases  where  an  organic  impairment  is  known  to 
exist,  or  before  using  so-called  reducing  medicines.  A  weekly  loss  of  one  or 
two  pounds  should  be  sufficient. 


The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  provides  a  policy  form  to 
fit  every  purse  and  purpose.  Experienced  life  insurance  agents  will  recog- 
nize the  many  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  our  attractive  insurance  con- 
tracts. 


Write  for  Information  to 


The 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHIINGTON,  D.  C. 

Canadian  residents  should  apply  to  our  CANADIAN  AGENTS — 
O.  E.  Sell,  78  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
8.  J.  McMaster,  465  Bay  Street,  Toronto.  Ontario 
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